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INTRODUCTION. 


Tile Legislative session at Simla began on tie 3rd September, 1924, when 
tie Council of State met under tie presidency of Sir Montagu Butler and 

tie Legislative Assembly under tiat of -Sir Fre- 
Forewor . derick TViyte.K There was a good attendance 

in both Chambers and tie list of business left no room for doubt as to 
tie strenuous nature of tie Session. Considering tie distance which separates 
Simla from Presidencies like Bengal, Bombay and Madras and tie inconve- 
nience inseparable from long journeys during tie monsoon, tie strength in 
which tie members from all parts of India assembled bears no small testimony 
to their sense of duty. ’ A short session of three weeks was crowded with 
business and never before had tie members to attend a larger number of 
days in tie week .or to put in a longer succession of late sittings. Tie 
atmosphere of tie Session was highly controversial : but political differences 
were, -in accordance with British traditions, happily divorced from personal 
animosities. The criticism directed against the Government benches 
showed no signs of diminishing : but the dignity of the Legislature was on 
the whole well maintained by the tone and temper of the speeches. Exhibi- 
tions of petulance or of impatience were fortimately to seek ; and while- 
certain of the decisions of both Houses have met with outspoken criticism 
from one standpoint or the other, there has been a gratifying absence of 
animadversion upon the good faith or the honesty of those to whom these 
■ decisions are principally to be ascribed. 

During the fourteen days for which the Assembly actually sat no less than 
694 starred, with the usual complement in important cases of supplement- 

aries, and 181 unstarred questions were put and 

Questions and answers. answered. In the Co-uncd of State the number 

of questions answered was 136. The growing increase under interpellations 
points to the popularity of this method, which the members freely employed 
both to elicit information, and, not infrequently, when the “ supple- 
mentaries ” were flung from aU quarters of the House, to indicate to the 
Government their feelings on particular matters. The field covered by- 
questions was wide. It included the recent amendment of the Legislative- 
Rules, ^the purchase of stores, the opium policy of the Government of 
India, the administration of cantonments, and many of those other topics 
on which certain members" hold -dews not in consonance with those of the 
Government. As usual, the comforts of third class passengers and the grie- / 
vances of individuals also formed the subject of interpellations. The un- 
fortunate floods in Southern India and the regrettable incidents in Kohat- 
did not fail to invoke the sympathies of the Legislature which tabled a series 
of questions on these subjects. 

The number of interpellations, and the readiness -with which individual 
members employed the facilities accorded them for the purpose of cross- 

examining the Government benches, showed no 
Current topicr. signs of diminution. But it ma-v be noted 

that there were no motions for the adjorzrnment of either Cha*''^ .isar-^er 



Pa’Kolutioiis iilTunlc'i an iuij'orti’.n* I'li-u] for iion-'vtli! jicl jitivUy, 

ilioiigli il may he imaitKiiuai hcii* in j'.o inr: tlial Uia ion w.n ui -Tinoiii-in’ti 
by tlio jiiX'ponsli latinu Hhara of tiim- am! atti-iiiioii v.hirSi ’aa‘- "ivan to b- 
gi'jlatina as opposed to tlie (li.seu'-'.ioii of rfoluiion''. ?<■ olution of non- 
Hidorabb ])olitical imj)ortanno \v b moved in Un> (’ounei! of Stata on the i'th 
September 1024 by Snrdar Jogenura Singh in the foliowlnp t' uii' : - 

“ TJinl tilts Cotmcll rrcommoinls to the OoMTiuir Clcnaral in roiiaril to rjipoitil r. Itr; (OitnUi- 
tioa Board to consider tiio iiJiolo Sii.h qiie'.tiun and to pronmte it ■ ; •■tni-Jiicnt in' innti/’t! nanc- 
monf.. ’ 

Ho admitted that one of tlie greatest needs of tiie jnv-n'nt iinu' was lo 
preserve law and order and to uphold the unthority of the State. Put lie 

reminded (he House tliat the Sildi community, 
1 1 , 1 fl«ts ion. ^ whole, .stood firm in siippurt of the State. 

He asked the House if there could be a greater test of loyalty thau the 
desire of a coramunity to serve the Empire in its armies, and .asserted that 
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the Sikhs as a hodj were anxious to keep their religiotis movement free 
from politics and that they vronld be fully satisfied if their absolute right 
to govern their Gurdwavas was fully recognised hy a legislative Act. Sra’dar 
Jogendra Singh pointed to the lives which some of their abbots led and 
maintained that it was not without tremendous provocation that the Sikhs, 
tired of Courts and law suits, had decided to reform the Gurdu'aras. Mr. Crerar 
acknowledged the' sincerity, the earnestness and good will which had ins- 
pired the mover but expressed his inability on behalf of the Government to - 
accept the precise terms of the resolution. “ Government are as anxious,’' - 
continued Mr. Crerar, " as the Honourable Member himself to promote a solu- 
tion and to restore the old relations — never completely severed, and shortly 
- I hope to be completely restored — of cordiality and confidence. Our objects 
are the same and if we difier — and even so by no means by an insurmount- 
able gulf — ^it is only in expedients.” The general polic}’- of the Government, 
he observed, was, as stated in the course of a reply by the Under Secretarj' 
of State in the House of Commons to “maintain order and public security 
. by consistently appljdng the law against all offenders and at the same time 
to neglect no means of arriMng at a suitable and equitable solution of the 
f matters in controversy with due regard to all the interests that are affected,” 
and for a more detailed statement of that policy cited passages from the 
speeches of the Governor of the Pimjab. After referring to the failure of the 
Birdwood Committee to effect a settlement, the Secretary in the Home 
Department said that he looked forward vdth hope and confidence to the 
future and deprecated the use of an unnecessary syllable or a superfluous 
gesture which could possibly prejudice those hopes. But if negotiations 
were to be resumed with any reasonable prospect ' of success he felt 
that “ the move in that direction, as things now stand, should come 
from the Sikh community as a whole ; or if that is not yet practicable, 
it must come in a form which will render it possible for the whole 
community, not merely a party or a section, but for the whole community, 
to be fuUy, freely and, effectively consulted.” The resolution was supported 
by Mr. Khaparde and opposed by Sirdar Charanjit Singh. -His Excellency 
the Commander-tn-Chief doubted whether Sardar Jogendra Siugh had 
fully considered all that had been previously done and whether he had 
attempted to think out to its logical conclusion the results that would happen 
if the Government were to take the steps he suggested. His Excellency had 
had the advice and assistance of a very large number of Sikhs belonging to 
the different sects of the community from all parts of the Punjab, and the 
recommendations they had made had varied from handing over all shrines 
in the Punjab immediately to the Akalis to the depriving of the Alralis of 
any shrines of which they had taken possession. General Birdwood was 
unable to disclose what had happened in the negotiations and conversations 
which he had had in the course of his Committee, but he felt that the time had 
come for the Sildi Sardars to step forward and take their places like men and 
to do what they had not hitherto done, namely, to go to their people, ^ead and 
help them, talk to them, and above all teU them the truth. The Pimjab Govern- 
ment was in full sympathy with any movement to purify the Sikh shrines, 
but they insisted that nothing should be done outside the four comers of the 
law. Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhik.ary referred to the AU-Tndia importance 
of the resolution, enumerated the various questions that had to be faced, and 
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contended t'lat they could only be looked into by an organif'-ation fiuoli as 
ihftt suggested in tlie resolution. Sir Jluliaminad Shafi assured the House 
that when he compared the present Sikh .situation with wliat he had left when 
he joined the Government of India hi.s heart was filled with sorrow. He 
had every sympathy with the object which the Silch rcformeT’.s had in view, 
and so had the Government of India as well as the Punjab Government. It 
was with that object that the Birdwood Committee had been ajipoiuted, 
but a situation had arisen which made it absolutely hopelc.ss to expect any 
good result from a formal constitution of the Committee. “To-day 1 wish to 
point out,” said Sir Muhammad, “not only that the Government are willing 
and ready to accept any Gurdwara Bill which the leaders of the Sikh commu- 
nity may frame consistently with the rights of other communities, but that 
they have always been so willing and ready to accept such a Bill as that.” 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh expressed his gratitude for the way in wliioh the 
>Government had received the resolution and expressed a desire to promote 
Gurdwara legislation. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. . 

Another Eesolution, perhaps the most important of the session, dealing 
with the recommendations of the Lee Commission was moved in the Legislative 

AssembI)’- by the Home Member on the 10th 6 

Report ia tto Assem- 1924 ^ and in the Council of State by 

the Secretary in the Home Department on the 
15th September, the discussion in the former place lasting three days and 
in the latter two days. The Eesolution was in the following terms : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Govcmor-Gencinl in Council : — 

(1) that the following recommendations of the Roj’al Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in LWia bo in principle approved — 

{a) that while the existing system of aj)pointment and coutxol of the All-India Services 
should, in present conditions, bo maintained in reserved fields, the following 
Services operating in transferred fields, namel}', the Indian Eudcational Service, 

. the Indian Agricultural Scrydee, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings 

and Roads Br.anch of tho Indian Service of Engineers in those provinces in yvhich 
the tyvo branches have been separated, and tho Indian Forest Service in Bombay 
and Burma, should so far as future recruits are concerned bo appointed and con- 
trolled by local Governments ; 

(6) that recruitment of Indiana for the Services in rosory'od Colds should bo increased as 
recommended ; 

(e) that, hay'ing particular regard to recommendation (a), early stops bo taken to con- 
stitute tho Public Sorydoo Commission contemplated by section 9G-C of the Go\'- 
ernment of India Act and to enact such legislation ns may be necessary ; 

f-) that pay, i}assage concessions and pensions bo granted to tho officers of tho Superior 
Civil Sorydeos in India approximntclj' on tho sealo recommended ; and 

(3) that the recommendation of the Royal Commission regarding tho constitution of Pro- 
vincial Medical Services in Governors’ Provinces bo accepted in principle subject 

employment in tho provinces of nn adequate militaiy , reserve ; ' 

to) the provision of adequate mcdioal attendance for British officers in the Civil Services 
and their families ; and 

(cj the ^nhor consideration of the conditions necessary to secure on adequate number 
01 Biitish medical recruits for the needs of the army. 

Dealing with the histoiy of the apjiointment of the Commission, the Home 
i ember rem.wked that the opposition to it had been based on the fear that 
thoUommission, both in the matter of the control of the services and of In- 
dxauization, won d recommend a reactionary policy. But as a matter of fact 
le ommission had made in both respects an immense advance on the posi- 
. ion coil temp ated m the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, and he felt that the 
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House Avas far too fair to allow its judgment to be obscured by any feeling 
of pique or dissatisfaction at tbe fact that its wishes had not been attended to 
when the Commission was appointed. Sir Alexander asked the House to 
remember that the Commission was not a body charged with the reform of 
the constitution, and that its duty was- to make proposals which would adapt 
the organization of" the services to the existing constitution. But neverthe- 
less the Commission had not been oblivious of the fact that alterations in the 
constitution might take place in the future, and he claimed that there was 
"nothing in the Eeport to justify the charge that their recommendations im- 
peded constitutional progress. He further asked the House not to ignore 
the fact that the Report was unanimous, and that unanimity had been se- 
cured on a Commission representing so many diverse phases and elements. 
Moreover, the recommendations were the result of a compromise, and the 
value of a fair-minded compromise was very great. In regard to the position 
of the services, the Home Member remarked that in no country was the posi- 
tion one of direct contact with the Legislature ; the Executive Government 
was the master of the services and their protector ; and in every country, 
however democratic, nine-tenths of the actual work of government was dis- 
charged by the services. Sir Alexander quoted from Professor Ramsay Muir 
to show that after centuries of democratic experience in England it had not 
been possible to dispense with a bureaucratic machine. Coming to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, the Home Member stated that it had been re- 
cognized that the services should be controlled by the authority which Vas 
ultimately responsible for the administration of the subjects with which they 
dealt. The argument which justified the retention of the Secretary of State’^s 
control over the services in the reserved field had been applied to justify the 
.transfer of control over the services in the transferred field, and these pro- 
posals were of a very far-reaching nature. Analyzing the proposals of the 
Commission, the Home Member said ; — 

“ I must confess that I myself received rather a shock -when I first saw the figures. I take 
the All-India Services. The present sanctioned strength is 4,279 ; their actual number is 
just under 4,000. I estimate that on the proposals of the Commission about 1,300 posts, so 
far as future recruits are concerned, will be provincialised, and I will assume that this means 
' practically complete Indianization. There will remain something under 3,000 posts on an AU- 
India basis, but of these 3,000 it is contemplated that the greater portion wiU eventually be 
filled by Indians., In every case except the Police it is recommended that Indian recruitment 
to these Services should be more than half the total while in the Police it is proposed to recruit 
half and half. If the proposals of the Commission are given effect to, there mil, I estimate 
eventually remain in the All-India services only some 1,300 British Officers including the doc- 
tors of the military reserve. If we confine our consideration to the two security Services — the 
I.C.S. and the Indian Police Service — the number of posts which will eventually be held by 
Europeans on the proposals of the Commission is less than 900. 

I sometimes wonder if it is realized that when the Indian Civil Service consists half of Euro- 
peans and half of Indians there will only be 675 British ofiScers employed in the whole of India 
in the important tasks which this Service performs, and of this number less than 400 will be 
filling posts of major responsibility, the remainder being under training in less responsible posts 
or on leave. Is it really suggested that in the condition of India some 400 British officers em- 
ployed in important Secretariat or administrative posts, as heads of districts, as Sessions Judges, 
as Political officers and the like is an excessive number in a country with more than 300 million 
inhabitants ? ” 

With the existence of communal and provincial feeling in the country, 
to which it was impossible to shut one’s eyes, the Home Member continued , 
one could not believe that it could afiord or would wish to dispense with the 
services of British officers. But he reminded the House that a service wa.s 
an organizm of slow growth ; every year a few pn+fiTfid it and a few left it. 
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There were at present 165 Indians in the X. C. S.; and of these 86, or more than 
half, had entered within the last few years ; and the Commission proposed 
to give them 60 per cent., so that if recruitment was normal within the next 
live years, as many Indians could enter the service as the total numljcr that 
was at present in it. Referring to the demand that reernitraent in England 
should be stopped, the Home Member enquired if those who made it honestly 
thought that it would ever be possible to revive British recruitment when once 
it had been stopped, and if everything would still go on as before in the ser- 
vices. He feared that such an announcement might lead to a considerable 
exodus of British officers. “ We shall be losing British officers by retire- 
ment ” said the Home Member, “ according to normal calculations at the rate 
of about 120 a year, that is, for every 10 British officers that retire from the 
All-India Services we shall recruit not more than 4.” Could it be maintained 
on the strength of these figures that “ Eugli.shmen in this country desire to 

keep up English recruitment for selfish reasons % How, I ask you. Sir, 

45 British recruits a year — is that a fact which is going to affect an Empire 
like ours or a race like mine 1 — 45 recruits ? ” In this connection the Home 
Member also referred to the anxiety of the hluhnmmadan and other minority 
communities and of many of the luovihces, which were apprehensive that 
thej^ might not get a reasonable share of the appointments, and observed that 
no concession could be made to claims of this kind without departing to some 
extent from the principle of free competitive examinations ; but the House 
had passed a Resolution that the serxdces should not be unduly overweighted 
with representatives of any one community or province, and this question 
would have to be taken into very careful consideration in connection with 
the increased rates of recruitment for Indians. 

Regarding the financial relief of the services, the Homs hlember said that 
it had to be aj^proached from the point of view of the present incumbents 
and of the encouragement of recruitment. He asked the House to bear in . 
mind that complaints had been made by existing incumbents before the war 
and long before the reforms, and nothing was more untrue than the sugges- 
tion that the services were asking for more pay as a bargain for the reforms. 
He relied on th"* inquiry into prices conducted by hlr. K. L. Dutta to shew 
that in the period 1890 — 1910 there had roughly been a fifty per cent, rise 
in prices all round ; and it was not therefore surprising that the services in 
1912 were beginning to feel the efiects of those rises. The war had produced 
an upheaval of prices, and the recommendations of the Islington Commission 
had become out of date before they were considered. It was probably a rea- 
sonable estimate that the rise in the cost of living for Europeans in India 
had by 1919-20 been not less than sixty per Cent. But at the time the in- 
creases v'ere given there were influences of a compensatory character, the chief 
of which was the rise in the exchange value of the rupee. The Montagu-' 
Chelmsford Report had urged that something should be done towards res- 
toring the real pay of the services to the level which had proved attractive 20 
years ago, and this wuuld perhaps have involved an increase of fifty or sixty 
per cent. The actual increase sanctioned, however, was some 8 to 10 per 
cent. If the exchange had remained at or about two sJiillings, it was probable 
that no complaint would have been made regarding the scales of 1919-20. 
But that rate did not stand, and by the end of 1920 the Government were over- 
whelmed with a large number of memorials protesting against the new-'rates 
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of pay ; at lliat lime, however, there was great financial stress in India. The, 
Government postponed any further action till 1923 when the decision to 
apjioint a Iloyal Commission was taken. The Home Member then referred 
in detail to the relief whicli had been proposed by the Commis.sion and to the 
mew the Government took of those recommendations. The Government 
agreed to add Ms. 50 a month to the overseas ])ay, and to the payment of 
that overseas ]iay in sterling in such a way that the officer was protected 
against loss if the exchange fell below Ls. •](?., and if the exchange rose above 
the Government would take the jirdfit. The Gavernment had adopted 
a middle course between the proposals of the English and Indian Members > 
of the Commi.ssion and felt that it. was uunccc.ssaiy to consider the grant of 
any relief to any officor at present drawing more than Ms. 3,000 a month. 
They had also accepted the recommendation regai'ding the gi-ant of free pas- 
sages. Agreeing with the Commi.ssion the Government of India had rejected 
the claims for an increase in the pension of the Indian Civil Service, in spite 
of the fact that out of a pension of £1 ,000 a year which was allowed to members 
of that service, no oniccr who had joined the service before 1919 really got 
more than £750 a year from the Government because bis own contribution, 
it was estimated, amounted to £250 a year. The Government had rejected 
the recommendation in regard to an increase in the pension to members of 
the I. C. S., who attained tlie rank of a itlcmber of Council or Governor. But 
Government had agreed to a moderate increase in the pensions of the un- 
covenanted services amounting to Ms. f.OCO a year in the ordinary pension 
from 25 years’ service onwards. 

On a l.s. 4d. basis, the cost of the recommendations of the Commission in 
the first year would be Ms. 9G to 9S lakhs about 7 lalchs for administrative 
posts, or just over one crorc, and if the exchange rose, it would be less. It 
had been said by the Commission that the annual cost would probably rise 
until it reached about Ms. 1|- crores and would subsequently fall as Indiani- 
zation made itself felt. I’hc Home Member thought that this was too pes- 
simistic a view, and under-estimated th» immediate economics of Indiani- 
zation. “ If we take into account both the overseas pay and the passage 
concession^ the Indian officer of the future will be costing from the 12th year 
of service onwards some Ms. 500 a month or Ms. 6,000 a year less than the 
British officer, .and even in the first year of service he will cost Ms. 2,400 le.ss. 
For every 10 British officers that retire at least G Indians m'll be recruited 
involving an econom}^ of over Ms. 14,000 annually, How we may anticipate 
that about 160 British officers will retire each year from the All-India and 
Central Services. This would suggest a progressive saving of more than 2 
lakhs each year which is appreciably in cxces,s of the progres.sive increase on 
account of pensions, and will moreover steadilyri.se in sub, sequent 3'ears.'’ 
On the question of reemitmeut the Home Member refejTcd to tlie fall in th- 
number of Euroj^ean candidates for the J.C.S., and the Indian Por'ce- -rn.: 
observed that without a removal of the present economic difficultfrs .-c rnr 
services there was no likelihood of their being able to obtain for ti? 
the Englishmen they wanted. “ The general impresssion 1 hav? 
that, if effect is given substantially to the Tecominendation.s of tie 

there axe some hopes of a decided revival of recruitment — 

feel that the occasion is a great one : that the House 2 rve-x - 

a, great responsibility.” 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following amendment : — 

That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

Paut I. 

That having regard to the following among other facts, namely : 

(a) That the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Sendees in India was appointed, 
and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter disregard of the Resolutions passed 
bj’ the first Asscmbh’ : 

Ih) That all questions affecting the Civil Services are inseparably connected with, and 
entirel3’ dependent upon, the larger question of the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to India alid cannot be entertained and batisfactOrily dealt with unless and 
until the Resolution of this House on Responsible Government adopted on 18th 
February, 1924, is substantiallj- complied with ; 

(c) That the terms of reference to the said Rov'al Comimssion and the recommendations 

made by it involve the perpetuation of an antiquated and anachronic sj-stem of 
public services without any attempt to reconstruct the administrative machinery 
to suit the present day conditions of India which are widely different from those 
prevailing when it was inaugurated ; 

(d) That the said terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and the recommenda- 

tions made bj’ it are based on the unwarranted assumption that the existing sj'stem 
of government, both Central and Provincial, and the present position, powers 
and functions of the .Secretary of State, the Governor General and the Governors 
of Provinces nould continue indcf’nitel3'. 

(f) That some of the recommendations of the Royal Commission are intended to deprive 

the Legislatures even of their existing powers by suggesting devices to transfer 
items of expenditure hitherto subject to the vote of the Asscmbl3- and the Provincial 
Councils to the head of non-votable items ; 

{/) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations in the treat- 
ment of the All-India .Seiwices ; 

(g) That the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that ofGcers appoint- 

•• ed to the All -India Services after 1919 as also those to be appointed hereafter shall 
have guarantees against and compensation for being transferred from the reserved 
to the trans'erred field of Service — a contingency which they must be taken to be 
well aware of when they were appointed ; 

(7i) That the recommendations of the Commission regarding the Nedical Services are entire- 
ly unsatisfactory in that (1) the3'seekto perpetuate the complicated system of in- 
terdependence of the Provincial iledical Services upon the irresponsible 3Iilitaiy 
Department ; (2) they introduce the objectionable principle and a costly scheme of 
provision for medical assistance to Europeans on a racial basis ; (3) they do not 
recognise the necessity of the Indian units of the Army being officered by Indian 
Jledical officers , and (4) the3' propose to absorb the present Indian Medical Service 
into the Royal Arm3- Sledical Corps (India) — a step which will practically close the 
door to Indian medical men in the said corps and thereby also in civil employ- 
ment ; 

(?) That the inquiry held by the Ro3-al Commission has been unsatisfactory in that the bulk 
of the evidence on which the bald recommendations of the Commission are based 
was allowed to be tendered and accepted in camera and no material evidence is 
either indicated or made available to this Assembly, this Assembly recommends to 
the Governor General in Councilthat the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services of India be not accepted, and this Assembly further 
recommends that instead of the recommendations referred to in clause (1), sub- 
clauses (a), (6) and c) and clause (2) of Sir Alexander iiluddiman’s Resolution so 
far as the latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services being approved, 
the following steps be taken in respect of future reemitment and control of the 
Services, namely : 

(i) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in India including 

the Medical Service under the existing rules be stopx)ed. 

(ii) Tliat a Public Services Commission be established in India and the constitution 

and functions of that Commission be determined on the recommendations of a 
Committee elected bv- this Assembly. 

(iii) That His ^Majesty’s Government be requested to take the necessary steps for the 

purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and control of the Services, 
now vested in the Secretary of State, to the Government of India and the Local 
Government, such powers to be exercised underlawsto "be passed by the Indian 
and Local Legislatures regulating the Public Services, including the classification 
of the Civil Services in India, the methods of their recruitment, their conditions 
1)1 service, pay, and allowances and discipline and conduct. 



Ill intniiif: tho amcndinont Mr. Xolmi oiitovod lup jnolc.'^t against the 
.n j'<jKiintnir>nl fn llie (V)inmi>‘-'ion. ivhicli, he Kaid. Jind hccn forced upon the 
counlvv contrary to the rcjioatcdly cxjifosscd wislic.s of the first Assembly. 
Had the Con '•■erva live CJovcrnnicnt been in jtowor. lie tvould have refused 
even io look at llie JU'port ; Init he could not hold the jiresenf. Government 
responsible far tin* sins of its jiredecessors. TJie Labour Government having 
asked the .Ass'.-nibly t<» examine the llepor). they would do so. but Air. Nchni 
.■-Mid that iliey could not abandon their contention that the eirctimstanccs of 
the aj>)K)intinenl of the Commission wen* a valiil plea against any claim to 
the consideration of their IJejiort by the .Assembly. Indian ojiinion, Swara- 
jist and ('ongress as well as liberal, had deliberately boveofted t)ie Commis- 
sion. What. then, was the value of the Jtejiort ? Air. Xclirn asked His 
Alajesiy*? Government to give lhe.se facts tlieir jiropor weight and to put them- 
selvo'; in the jiosition of the jieoph* of India. In support of his claim that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission should be wliolly rejected, Air. 
Xehni ndied on the terms of the Ifc.solutif)n whicli asked for ajjprovnl i>i prin- 
ciple of ilic recommcndati<ms of the Lejtort wjicn that Keport lind laid doini 
no jirinciplc and was a “string of ipse dirils, a series of bald statements, of 
inference.s and eonclnsioiis sujijiosed to have been arrived at upon evidence 
whicli is not before this House.'' Healing with the second part of liis motion, 
Air. Xeliru .‘=aid that it was imjiossiblo to conceive liow any .service could be 
propeily organized until they Jenew c.xactly wlio would be tlio ma.ster tlic public 
servants would liavc to serve. Before the final settlement of the question of 
responsible government, who could tell what ivould be the nature of the ser- 
vices required, wlio would be the persons qualified to enter those services, 
and what should be the terms u])on which tliose services were to be recruited 1 
Dealing with the functions of tlic .services, he controverted the statements 
of the Home Alember, by asserting that itlaj'^ with the Legislature to define 
the powers of the officials and to la)*^ down the conditions of recruitment as 
well as to define the policy for execution. In siijiport of his view, ho quoted 
from Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics and from Lowell’s book on the Govern- 
ment of England. “ AVe are not asking to be allowed,” continued the Pandit, 

“ to interfere from da}' to day with the actual caiTying out of the laws or the 
policy of Government. AA'e claim the right to lay down that policy and to 
enforce it, and if public servants would not enforce it to have the right to 
exercise our disciplinary jurisdiction over them, and to dictate to them from 
time to time what is their duty.” ^ 
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all over tlie world, but nowliere bad permanent increases 

of salaries on tbat account been given, and be certainly saw 
no justification for increasing tbe amenities of those Civilians wbo bad 
entered tbe service since 1919, and wbo must bave bad tbeir eyes open to tbe 
conditions under wbicb tbe}' were going to serve. Concluding bis speech, Mr, 
Nehru said that tbe proposals of tbe Commission purported to be a part of the 
great scheme of 1919. But c}’’nics bad examined that scheme and found it 
illusory. They bad looked tbe gift horse in tbe mouth and found it wooden. 
Tbe simpler souls bad tried to ride it and bad found tbat it was fixed to a steel 
frame. They bad asked for relaxation, and a few screws were taken from tbe 
front and fixed behind. The country feared tbat vested interests were being 
continuously created. “ Tbe British Government are trjnng to stave off tbe 
evil day as long as they can ; -the evil day when full responsible government 
will be granted to this country ; and meanwhile, for fear lest tbe day may 
come sooner than they imagine, what are they doing ? They are sinking 
their foundations deeper and deeper, so tbat when the day really comes they 
may bave practically nothing to band over to tbe next Government, and all 
tbat matters ma}”- remain in tbe possession of vested interests.” Lest this 
should occur, be asked tbe House to throw out in tbeir entirety tbe recommen- 
dations of tbe Commission. Sir CharlesTnnes complimented Mr. Nehru on 
bis moderation and hoped tbat tbe tone be bad adopted would influence tbe 
.entire course of tbe debate. He recognized tbat Mr. Nehru bad held out an 
olive branch but be expressed bis inability on behalf of tbe Government to 
accept it. He challenged tbe interpretation Mr. Nehru bad put upon tbe 
terms of tbe Government Resolution. Tbe Government bad accepted in 
tbe main, tbe proposals of tbe Commission, but bad reserved the right on 
minor points of detail to vary those recommendations. Tbe opposition of 
tbe last Assembly to tbe appointment of tbe Commission was based, Sir Charles 
observed, entirely on a misapprehension as to tbe scope of tbe inquiry ; but 
apart from tbat, under section 96 of tbe Government of India Act, tbe pro- 
tection and control of tbe services was vested in tbe Secretary of State, and 
tbe House bad no right to take up tbe position tbat His Majesty tbe King, on 
tbe advice of bis Ministers, was not at liberty to appoint a Royal Commission 
of this kind. Moreover, tbe Commission having been appointed by tbe autho- 
rity of His Majesty tbe King-Emperor himself, it was only right tbat tbe 
Assemblysbouldsbowsomerespect to its Report. Inviewoftbecbangewbicb 
under tbe recommendations of tbe Commission was anticipated in tbe future 
composition of tbe services. Sir Charles questioned if tbe wooden horse to 
wbicb Mr. Nehru bad referred bad “ not rocked to some purpose.” Dealing 
with tbe suggestion tbat tbe Royal Commission was a negation in advance 
of the popular demand for a further constitutional advance, be asked tbe 
House to refnember tbat tbe Commission bad not been appointed in antici- 
pation of, or in substitution of, tbe statutory Commission. Tbe only connec- 
tion tbe Commission bad with further comstitutional advance was in regard to 
tbe effect tbat advance might bave upon tbe recruitment of tbe services, and 
tbeirReportsbowedtbattbeybadtaken tbat contingency fully into account. 
Sir Charles asked tbe House particularly to b ear in mind that there wa s a clear 
and vital distinction between tbe form of government and tbe bu.finess of 
administration. “ MTiat tbe politician is concerned with,” continued Sir 
Charles, “ is the form of government In every country in tbe -nrorlr? +ap. 
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mass ol tlie people do uot care two straw.s vdiat tlic form of Government is. 
All they want is to be governed. All they are vitally concerned with — their 
iPeacc.tlielr happiness, their security — depend upon the manner in which the 
administration is carried on by the services. It is c.xactly here that the 

.Indian Civil Serviee and the Police come in I say, Sir, there is one thing 

that the British Government can, will, and should hand over to India when 
•India gets Swaraj, and that is strong, pure, efiicient, incorruptible public 
-service and that. Sir, is one of the m.ain aims and objects of this Report.” The 

■ Commerce Member also denied that the present services were an anachronism 
•who differed from their predecessors merely in drawing iucreo sed rates of pay, 
and stated that in 1826, when the rupee was worth anything between 2s. Gd. 
and 3 shillings, the Collector of Customs, Agra, drew as pay Rs. 4,000 a 
month, the Judges of Circuit in the North-West Provinces, Rs. 3,700, Rs. 
3,333 and Rs. 2,916 a month. He admitted that m some respects a change 
"had come over the duties of the District Officer, but remarkably little change 
;had come over their actual work. “ In the circumstances of India,” said 
Sir Charles, “ I do not care what form of Government you have, you would 

.always have to have something corresponding to the I.C.S.; you would al- 
ways have to maintain the unit of the district.” j\Ioreover, the need for the 
•preservation of law and order was very great, and he regretted that at the 
-very time when it was feared that there might be a great conflagration, the 
fPandit should be suggesting to the British Government at home that recruit- 
ment to the Indian Civil and Indian Police Services should be stopped. Oh 
the question whether relief should be given to the services concerned, Sir 
Charles reminded the House that since the beginning of this century the cost 
-of living in India for the European had gone up by more than 100 per cent., 

' and the actual increase of pay given to the Civil Service was between ten and 
. eleven per cent. While the services were being made the target of attacks 
. on all sides, their means had got steadily more and more strained. The posi- 
tion of the Government of India, therefore, was that for years they had been 
resisting the demands for an increase on the ground that they could not afford 
the money ; now that the demands had been put before an impartial tribunal 
and that tribunal had made those recommendations, the Government thought 
that, in justice to the services, they ought to accept them. The main prin- 
. ciple in dealing with the Report, the Commerce Member said, had been that 
at any rate for the vital services, they should continue to attract the best 

■ class of Englishmen to this country ; and he added, “ My belief. Sir, is that 

; in the circumstances of this country India will for many years to come require 
Englishmen of the best class to assist her in her district administration ” 

Dr. Lohokare said that he had, as a medical man, examined the medical 
.aspect of the recommendations of the Lee Commission, and he did not agree 
with them. He adverted to the handicap which the recommendations would 
impose upon local initiative and talent, and he strongly obj ected to the con- 
centration of European medical officers in important stations as an inevitable 
• consequence of the principle that European officers should be entitled to medi- 
cal attendance by men of their own race. Mr. Lohokare maintained that, in 
the race for promotions, this would only operate as a great handicap on the 
Indian members of the service. He also objected to the recommendations 
of the Commission regarding the Royal Army Medical Corps, and strongly 
..supported Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment. ' 
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When the debate was continued on the 11th September Colonel Gidney 
complained that in the recommendations of the Commission regarding Indiani- 
sation the interests of the domiciled community had been overlooked, and be 
wanted to Icnow in what category his community stood. Dealing with the 
proposals regarding the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Indian Medical 
Service he criticised the existing arrangements characterising the two Services 
and deplored the ^^rtual extermination of the Indian Medical Service which 
he said would follow from the proposals of the Lee Commission. , He recom- 
mended the entire omission of Chapter 3 of Part I of the Report and asked for 
the appointment of a Committee to examine the whole question. He asked 
the House to recognise the right of the European to require European medical 
attendance and maintained that the medical needs of the country required 
a leaven of Europeans. Colonel Gidney saw no objection to the proposed 
Civil Medical Service if it were wholly distinct from military requirements. 
In conclusion, he maintained that there was no real shortage of recruitment 
for the Indian Medical Service and asserted that the available hospital accommo- 
dation was excessive. Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Government asked 
for fair play from the House in dealing with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. He felt that the Government had taken a step of far reaching impor- 
tance in accepting the complete provincialisation of certain Serxlces and in 
leaving to Local Governments the future recruitment to those ser\nces, and 
that India’ would require the help, the guidance and the friendlj’- co-operation 
of the men who would be left in those ser^nces for the purpose of building up 
the national agriculture and industries. He denied that there was anything 
in the Lee Commission Report which could expressly or impliedly be taken 
as precluding the progress of the reforms, and he adrased the House not to 
import doubts and difficulties into the discussion. Dealing with the pro- 
posals of the Government on the question of the Medical Ser\’ices, the Member 
for Education, Health and Lands observed that the Government had tabled 
them in/)rder to show that they treated the recommendations as a whole and 
that they had no idea of going back upon any of the recommendations which 
might be considered to be in favour of the proposals that the people had been 
pressing upon the attention of the House and of the Government. Govern- 
ment had asked for the views of Local Governments, but most of them had 
not up to the time replied ; and the question was further complicated by the 
fact that the suggestions of the Lee Commission touched upon the future 
organisation of the Army which was outside the purview of the Commission 
and with regard to which the War Office had to be consulted before any reason- 
ed conclusions mth reference to theauture comj)osition of the Army Medical 
Services could be arrived at. He asked the House to confine its attention 
to the proposals as formulated by Government which asked them to accept 
in principle, but subject to certain limitations, the recommendation that 
Provincial Civil Medical Services should be constituted in the Provinces. 
Speaking for himself. Sir Narasimha said that the centrifugal forces operat- 
ing powerfully in the country, the divisions and provincial jealousies needed 
to be checked and the all- India Ser-vdces had been a very useful factor in the 
past in that direction. It was not, therefore, without some hesitation that 
he had accepted the recommendation, but he had done so because there was 
no other alternative. One limitation Sir Narasimha continued, was that 
the Civil Medical Services should absorb the miitary reserve. He gave figures 
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to show that ilio number tluit liad io be absorbed b}' ilio I’rovincia] Govern- 
ments wos not very large, and moreover, llic ubsoii)tion .sliould ])rovo a source 
of immense strengUi and benefit to ihe Civil Jledical Services Ihcmselves be- 
cause the House had ])ractica]ly accc})led that flic Civil liledie^il Officer sliould, 
as far as possible, be ready 1o underlake the duties of going info flic field in 
case of necessity, and it woidd therefore be helpful to have a small leaven of 
offioers who had had the necessary training and discijilinc. Yet another 
reason in favour of the absorption was that-, although in the past there had 
been no contract, the position of the Medical Services, their constitution, 
and the staffing of the hosjntals had been sucli as to secure suitaldo and ndc- 
quat-e ])rovision f or British Officers and their families. The, Member for Bducxa- 
tion. Health and Lands recognised that there was a good deal of feeling that 
racial considerations were being imported into this question, but he assured 
the House that there was absolutely no foundation for that belief. They 
could absorb with great utilii,y and great economy a small war rc.serve and 
from that reserve they could meet the needs of the Buropcan Services and 
their families. In the light of the figures lie had given Sir Nfimsimha chimed 
that the acceptance of these propositions did not mean much and did not 
imply at all any racial discrimination. Scrutinising further the needs of the 
recruitment of the Anny, the IMcmber for Education, Health and Lands slated 
that the figures gave the most gloomy aspect with regard to the recruitment 
of British Medical Officers. Since 1915 there had been no open competitive 
examination, and during the last two years they had not been able to secure 
a single Brit-ish medical recruit, except on special tenns, for the Indian Medical 
Service. The Ko 3 ''al Army Medical Corps wanted 30 men for their commis- 
sioned ranks this year but they cmdd not get more than 4 candidates. It was, 
therefore, essential that nothing should be done which would further dissuade 
recruits from entering the Army Medical Services. The problem had to be 
investigated with the aid of Local Governments, the War Office and the Army. 
He therefore asked the House for the acceptance in principle of the consti- 
tution of the Civil Medical Service subject to further e.xamination as to what 
might have to be done in the interests of recruitment of British J\Iedical Officers 
for the Army. “ The position will bo brighter, better and in no way worse 
from the Indian point of view under the proposals I have discussed, and I 
hope therefore that the Council will see the utility and wisdom of not reject- 
ing the recommendations of the Lee Commission, which rejection will lead 
them nowhere, which might easily lead to a continuance of the stains quo — 
and I may assure you that there arc many who would not in the slightest 
degree object to the maintenance of the status quo, who would indeed be only 
too glad because they believe that these changes are leading us on the wrong 
track ” Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar did not favour the wholesale, rejection of the 
proposa/s and was prepared to lend a sympathetic ear to the grievances of the 
Services. While there was a connection between the organisation of the 
Services and constitutional reform, ho did not desire to touch upon the latter 
issue. He felt that the House had a right to see that the question of constitu- 
tional advance was not prejudiced, by decisions regarding the Services. Sir 
Sivaswamy argued that it was necessary to terminate European recruitment 
in the reserved Services and he saw ncc cason why all Services oxcejiting the 
two Security Services should not be transferred. He did not favour the pro- 
vincialisation of the Security Services, but thereby he did not mean to continue 
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European recruitment. The necessary minimum of European personnel 
•ivas> adequately safeguarded by the preponderance of Europeans in the exist- 
ing cadre and the progress of Indianisation had been slow. He saw no reason 
why 50-50 basis should not be attained as early as possible, and even if Euro- 
j)ean recruitment were to cease at once the process would occupy ten years. 
During this period constitutional changes were inevitable. Was it fair, asked 
Sir Sivaswamy, cither to the recruits or to the country that recruitment in 
England should be continued ? In connection with the Medical - Service, 
he put forward a series of proposals and did not approve of the suggestion 
regarding the Royal Army Medical Corps whose policy towards Indians was 
notoriously hostile. He accepted the idea of a Civil Pro%'incial Medical Service 
and the need for a military reserve, but he asked if it was necessary that this 
reserve should bo confined to the Indian Medical Service officers as already 
existing. He preferred that all Indian Sledical Service officers should undergo 
a course of training with the regular Arm}-. Dealing with the provision of 
European medical attendance he dechned to believe that it was sound to 
base the whole frame work of the Services upon a desire of this kind. In 
conclusion, he urged that the findings ot the Commission should have great 
weight with the House and that the members of the Services were in great 
straits and deserved relief. Mr. E. Burdon stated that the Qovernment 
had arrived at no conclusion regarding the proposed organisation of a Royal 
Army i\Iedical Corps, or in regard to the structure of the proposed mili- 
tary reserve. He took the necessity of a military reserve as being an 
obvious consequence of the active service basis upon which the Army in 
India had alwaj/s to be maintained. He also defended the station hospital 
system as being useful both in peace and in war, and added that reductions 
had been made in the number of beds as a matter of economy and were being 
continued. Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar referred to the difficulty of 
the interdependence of the recommendations of the Commission and attacked 
Government for considering the Lee Report as a verdict upon, which it only 
remained to execute judgment. He declined to believe that His Majesty’s 
Government would treat as 'vorfchless the opinions of the Legislature, but it 
appeared to Mr. Rangachariar that the Government of India had made up 
their minds and he reminded them that the members of the House owed a. 
responsibihty to the country. It was idle to ask the Assembly blindly to 
accept the verdict of the Commission. He cited figures in proof of his con- 
tention that the-cost of the Superior Services was “intolerable.” He main- 
tained that the revision of pay in 1919-20 had imposed a heavy burden on 
the country and asked if it was really intended to increase that burden. He 
cited figures to show that the cost of living in 1924 was below that of 1919-20, 
a fact of which the Commission had apparently taken no account, and he failed 
to see any justification for the proposed increase. He did not believe that 
the relief of 1919-20 was based upon a high rate of exchange. He also pro- 
tested against the failure of the Government to place before the House the 
evidence on which the Commission’s recommendations were based. Grave 
issues were involved, and Mr. Rangachariar suggested that it was essential 
to devise some machinery to go into these questions more fully than the Com- 
mission had been able to do. Mr. Shu nm ukham Chetty said that the vested 
interests of the Services created a serious obstacle to responsible Government. 
By accident of historical circumstances the Services had come to constitute 
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n. nilins cla?5 and ho strongly attacked that system. He found in the Report 
,1 deep distrust of the Indian Legislature and a tendency to ■Ruthdraw Ser'vsce^ 
nu>'‘?ann? from their cognisance. He contended that the “ compromise *' 
among the members of the Commission really bound no one ‘and the Indian 
rnc:nb''T had mi'sod the point in being satisfied v,-ith mere Indianisation. 
Mr. Phunmukham Chetty wanted a revision of the whole public service system 
and objf'cted to tlm dilTerentiation between Imperial and Provincial Services. 
He filam'^d the Indian officers for demanding the same conditions of pay as 
Eutop-MTi nlhc-''rs. and though he admitted the need of a’ contented and wcll- 
nrcsni^-'’d 'erviro he ‘^aid that in this country the Civil Service was the ruling 
Colonel Craadord dinered from Pandit Motilal Xehni in the toms of 
lu~ am<'r.dment and thought that the House should acce]>t the Lee Report as 
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narrow standpoint. Turning to the Report, Sir Purshotamdas blamed the 
Indian Commissioners for having given Avay on questions of substance. He 
felt that it was the duty of the writers to have put forward their opinion, and 
instead of themselves having made the compromise, they should have left 
it to the Government and the Assembly. Sir Purshotamdas also commented 
adversely upon the sumu’cssion of evidence and mentioned various points 
on which it was practically nil. He examined the difference between Govern- 
ment and commercial service and challenged the justice of the comparison 
that the Commission had maintained. Sir Basil Blackett, in opposing Pandit 
Motilal Xehru’s amendment, gave the following estimated cost distributed 
between the Government fif India and the Provincial Governments which 
would occur if the recommendations of the Lee Commission were accepted 
in the form in which they had been made : — 


Government of India 
Madras . 

Bonib.ay 
Bengal . 

United Pro'^'inces . 
Punjab . 

Burma . 

Biliar and Orissa 
Central Provinces . 
Assam . - 


Lakhs, 
. 26 

. 9-7 
. 9-7 
. 9-3 
. lO'S 
. 9-1 
. 10 
. 4-9 
. C-7 
. 2-9 


Sir Basil maintained that the figures which ho had given in the case of the 
Provincial Governments might bo taken as representing approximately the 
maximimt cost of the proposals, and only in the case of the United Provinces 
would the additional cost exceed 10 lakhs. In the case of the Government 
of India the direct cost as estimated by the Commission might be put at 26 
lakhs. A further 18 lakhs would arise under the head of Railways but this 
should come out of the railway earnings. The cost would be reduced if ex- 
change remained above Is. Ad. sterling. The Finance Member was prepared 
to take a figure of very little over 26 lakhs as the probable maximum charge 
on the budget on the civil side. It was difiicult to tell what the indirect effect 
of this increase in the case of the military budget would be, but it would not 
prevent the established charges for the Army from being brought down in 
1925-26 below the estimate for 1924-25. Thus in any case the additional 
expenditure which yould faU on the budget for 1924-25 and succeeding years 
was a matter of lakhs and not of crores and it ought not to prove in any way 
unmanageable. In justifying the revision of pay recommended, the Finance 
Member controverted the statement that in 1919-20 for fixing the revision 
of the rates of pay, the rate of exchange had not been taken as the basis. He 
relied on the statements made by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu, by the 
former as late as the 31st July, 1924, and on his own examination of the files 
where it was definitely stated that the rise of the rupee to two shillings wae 
held sufficient to justify refusing further increase in the pay and also to justify 
the abolition of the exchange compensation allowance without any corre- 
sponding addition to pay contrary to the proposal of the Islington Commission. 
There was a further statement that if the rupee should at any time fall the 
whole matter would have to be re-opened. The Finance Member also met 
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the Mige-\^tion thnt the present increases should be made temporary and not 
pi'nnnnent by giving figures end pointing out that if the system of war bonus 
had be’-'U adopted in India towards the end of the ^VaT and if it had been based 
un some inriex number the additional expenditure, on the pay of the Superior 
Services in the years after the "War would have nm into crores. The relief 
now propn-ed was overdue and more than overdue, and it was only in defer- 
ence to the Indian financial conditions that it liad been so long postponed at 
th-'. cost of suffering to the Services. Dealing noth the objection against the 
incrcife in the revision which h^d already been made, the Finance Member 
point-'d out that it was largely accounted for by the increase under the revi- 
.*1011 of pay in the provincial c.adrc5 and asserted that if the basic pay rate were 
reduced an actual saving in the cost of the provincial cadres might be anti- 
rijut^’d. The Finance iVIcmber felt that the use of the Bombay index number 
bv opporw-nt' of the resolution, had been misleading because the revision of 
pav of thf' S'wvicos which had been made at the .end of 1919 had been made 
on (h-' ba-i'-. of the recommendations put forward by the Government of India 
durinir ttm n!mm<’r and early autumn of 1919. The Bombay indec number 
for fh*' co^t os livimr for Europeans was 1-17 in October 1919, 158 in October 
10'^ in .Inly 1103, 195 in March 1021, and had since fallen to 1G2. But 
dtjring tlm same period tlie rupee had fallen from just about 2,<r. in October 
1919 -it hid even risen to Os. S'h for a short period in 1920 — to a level of 
.''.r, •(•'thine b-'low D. .‘W., and it was nov.- about Is. old. Taking the fitrures 
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very large attempt, to reconstruct the administrative machinery. He equally 
failed to see any justification for the remark that the terms of reference to 
the Commission were based on the unwarranted assumption that the exist- 
ing system would continue indefinitely. “ The recommendations again and 
again speak of the further examination that will have to be made ‘by the second 
Statutory Commission, and it is perfectly obvious that the recommendations 
are not intended to continue indefinitely but are intended to be, like the rest 
of the present constitution of India, transitional, and that revision must ob- 
viously come about at a comparatively early period I state categori- 

cally that the Lee proposals in the opinion of the Government of India do not 
in any way interfere with that question (constitutional advance).” Dealing 
with the suggestion that some of the recommendations were intended to deprive 
the Legislature of its existing powers by suggesting devices to make some 
items of expenditure non-votable, the Finance Member remarked that in the 
interests both of the Legislature and of the Services devices of this kind might 
be both desirable and necessary. “ Precisely similar devices,” said Sir Basil, 
“ hav'-e been adopted by the British Parliament to deal with what may be 
called equivalent conditions.” In regard to the complaint that racial dis- 
criminations had been introduced. Sir Basil Blackett said, “ The discrimina- 
tions which they have extended existed before. They have not been ‘ intro- 
duced ’ and they are not ‘ racial.’ They are based on domicile. It is a defect 
rather than a merit of the previously existing system that the same pay and 
conditions of service were given to Indians as to Europeans, and it is in the 
interests both of Government and the Indian tax-payer that such discrimina- 
tions should be increased and not diminisbed.” In regard to the objection 
that the recommendations made an extraordinary provision that officers 
appointed to the All-India Services after 1919 should be given guarantees 
and the criticism directed against the use of phrases like “ in principle ” and 
“approximately” in the wording of the resolution, the Finance Member 
maintained that they showed that the Government were fulfilling both in 
the letter and in the spirit their promise to give an opportunity to the Assembly 
to discuss the proposals before they made their recommendations, and because 
they, along with the Secretary of State, repudiated the doctrine that everj^ 
detail of the Report was sacrosanct. As to the complaint that the evidence 
taken by the Commission had not been placed before the Assembly, the Fin- 
ance Member reminded that the evidence taken before the Inchcape Com- 
mittee had never been placed before the Assembly, but in spite of that omis- 
sion the Assembly had continued to press that Government should adopt every 
detail of that report. The Finance Member finally enquired if the stoppage 
of all recruitment outside India was demanded in the interests of tbe tax- 
payer, because they did not want to find the money for the new European 
recruit. “ I have had figures worked out,” said the Finance Member, “F" 
there were no European recruitment in the next five years there would be a 
saving of two-fifths of the following figures— two-fifths because three-S^^^- 
of the new men will be Indians two-fifths of 3|- lakhs in the first year, 
fifths of 7 lakhs in the second year, two-fifths of 10.^ in the third, 
of 14 lakhs m the 4th, and two-fifths of 171 in the fifth year, a tofaJ °- 
fifths of 52-| lakhs or 21 lakhs in five years.” ^lich 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad referred to the mistrust and nusconrep^,^^- 
existed on both sides. He observed that there was no hostibU 
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personnel of the services, but only against the system. So long as the services- 
remained on their present basis, India could get no closer to sclf-Government. 
The country desired public servants, not masters and arbiters of policy. From 
this point of \dew, Sir Chinianlal said, the Commission had been a failure. 
He attacked the failure to reduce the basic pay, and said that there was no 
disagreement' upon the question of maintaining a British element in the ser- 
\’ices. But he feared that the Lee proposals would complicate future cons- 
titutional reforms, and he suggested that European recruitment should be 
stopped until the statutory revision of the constitution had taken place. He 
favoured the grant of relief to the services, and appealed to the House to agree 
to the proposals of the Commission on condition that recruitment from Europe 
for the present ceased. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criticized the scale of Imng among Europeans as 
extravagant, and contended that salaries ought to be reduced rather than 
augmented. He also urged that recruitment must be stopped. 

Mr. Sykes disclaimed all pecuniary interest in the Keport, but stated that- 
his constituents believed that the Report of the Commission, with all its defects, 

. should be adopted. He opposed the amendment, but maintained that the- 
difierence between the Home Member and Mr. Nehru was chiefly one of time. 
He thought ]\Ir. hfehru was unduly optimistic in belieidng that responsible 
Government was coming very soon. It might take 10 years, and in the mean- 
time the services undoubtedly deserved relief. Blr. Jinnah expressed his- 
appreciation of the tone of the Home Member’s speech. He said that the 
Moslems only wanted their just and fair rights, and he was glad to find that 
• both the Government and the Hindu community recognized that fact. Mr. 
Jinnah joined in the protest against the appointment of the Commission, and 
asked the Government whether the Lee Commission’s proposals were not 
an enormous obstacle to future constitutional advance. He demanded the 
reform of the system of the services without delay and the cessation of the 
control of the Secretary of State. Mr. Jinnah added that no member of the 
Opposition desired to be rmfair or unjust to 'the ser-dees. But to his mind, 
there was no objection to the cessation, for a few years, of European recruit- 
nient. He complained of the lack of material and evidence, in the absence 
of which, he felt, the House could not accept the proposals of the Report. 
He urged that the House was prepared to adjust the grievances of the services, 
and it wanted a Committee which could sit at once. Mr. Jinnah also com- 
plained against the proposals of the Commission with regard to the medical 
services. 

. Mr. W. S. J. "^Yillson denied connection between the Lee Report and con- 
stitutional advance and accepted the report as a fair judgment upon the 
issue. He observed that the ser-vices were undoubtedly suffering, and he 
tried to show how badly the Government servant fared as against the 
commercial employ^. Europeans would long be wanted, but mainly to help to 
workthe new constitution ; and h'lr. Willson smd that the European commercial 
comm-unity demanded a strong and stable administration. He warned the 
Government that any sign of weakening on their part would lose them the sup- 
port of his community, hlr. Willson pressed for the establishment of a Public 
Ser-vices Commission. Sardar Bahadur Captain Hira Singh attacked the 
Swarajist party for their opposition to the Lee Report. He claimed that 
India owed a great debt of gratitude to Englishmen, and she should not grudge 
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the concessions proposed in the Lee Report. Dr. S. K. Datta said that India 
had liad a sad experience of Royal Commissions, and it was not to be wondered 
at that she regarded the Lee proposals with suspicion. Racial discrimination, 
Jlr. Datta maintained, was at the root of all the present bitterness. He pressed 
for control over the recruitment of the services, and said that otherwise India 
could not get' the public services she wanted. As a medical man, he objected 
to the racial discrimination implied in the Lee piroposals, and he felt that it 
was fatal to tic up the medical profession to a service. While he believed 
that the demand for increased relief was well-founded, he felt that the question 
of control was fimdamental, and therefore, he said that he had to support 
j\Ir. Nehru's amendment. He, however, airpealed to the House to come 
together in a spirit of compromise and to find a middle way. Mr. Patel said 
that he did not change his view that the RejDort of the Lee’ Commission should 
be consigned to the waste paper basket. He referred to the disadvantages 
under which India had suffered from the rule of the services, and he blamed 
them for all the ills that had come over the country. He called upon the 
House not to waste its time over the Report. What the Assembly 
wanted, Hr. Patel continued, was the entire control over the serNuces ; and 
he supported Mr. Nehru's amendment because he thought that it really 
meant responsible government. He did not believe that Englishmen were 
necessar}’ in India, but he was prepared to treat them well if they' 
stayed as public, servants, Mr. Patel said that Government were 
determined to do what the}’ had in mind regardless of what the Assembly 
might vote. But he asked them to sit down with the popMar representa- 
tives and to see what could be done. Maulvi Abul Kasem sounded a note 
of warning, and said that though he had listened to many expressions of sym- 
pathy for the Moslem cause from Government and from Hindus, he had often 
heen disappointed. He desired Self-Government, but he could not ignore 
faets. Mr. Abul Kasem thought that the British element was a necessary 
e'vil so long as communal dift'erences existed. He brushed aside some of the 
recent occurrences as mere mob fanaticism ; but he cited the action of res- 
ponsible Indian politicians in order to show how deep was the gulf which 
separated the two communities. Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyanger supported Mr. 
Nehru’s amendment and strongly pressed for the cessation of European recruit- 
ment. He also referred to the high rates of pay enjoyed by the services and 
to the undul}^ exalted standards of living characterizing them. Maung Tok 
Eye asked for the reconstitution of the Burma services upon pro^dncial lines, 
and for the transfer of all the services without reservation. He com- 
pared the salary of Indian Civilians with that of Japanese Cabinet Ministers, 
and dealt with various Burmese grievances. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain 
Khan pleaded for the fair treatment of Indians, and controverted Mr. Abul 
Kasem’s position, Mr. Hudson dealt with the grievances of the services 
and the necessity for relief. He appealed to the House to do justice to them. 
He had no quarrel with the desire of the House to control the services, but 
he felt that the apprehensions of the services must be met. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya appealed to Europeans to realize the Indian position. The 
salaries of European officers,, he said, were unduly high, and the level of taxa- 
tion was excessive. He asked if after the increases given in 1919-20 and the 
subsequent heavy additional taxation it was fair to press’ again for further 
increases. He further observed that the House had not been given any grounds 
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or voting the money. Sir. Jlahiviya appealed to Government to stop Euro- 
pean recruitment, and said that if tliis was done, the House would he willing 
to consider legitimate grievances. lie blamed the Government for its failure 
to educate the people above communal diflcrcnces and to promote the interests 
of the depressed classes. He protc.sted against tlie imputation that the Lee 
Keport was being rejected wholesale and asked Government to present the 
popular view to the Secreto ly of State. 

In winding up the debate, Sir Alexander Muddinian remarked that the 
recommendations of the Commission in rc.spect of Indianisation constituted 
a great step forward, and he maintained that they did not otter any obstacle 
to further constitutional reform. He rea.ssured.Co]onel Gidney as to the status 
of Anglo-Indians. He congratulated the House upon the tone and temper 
of the speeches. Dealing with European, recruitment, the Home Member 

said : — “ As far as our re.sponsibiliiy is concerned, as long as we stand 

here, we cannot take any step wlxich in our opinion would be either dangerous 
to the Services by proceeding with too rapid Indianisation or which would 
produce any deleterious or dangerous effect upon the country.” He opposed 
the proposal for a Committee drawn from the House, because he did not believe 
that it was likely to come to wiser conclusions than a Royal Commission and 
because it would take time, which would further postpone the redress of the 
grievances of the services which had already been long delayed. The question 
being put, the House divided on the first part of Part I of the amendment, 
which was carried by 68 votes against 46. The remaining parts of Part I 
and Part II were carried without a division. 

The debate on the proposals of the Lee Commission occupied the 15th 
and the 16th September in. the Council of State. Sir Deva Prasad Sarva- 
Lee Report in the Council dhikary, who followed Mr. Crerar, moved the 

of State. . foUouung amendment ; — 

“This Council recommends to-the Governor General in Council that it be represented to the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India that pending the inquiries about Reforms 
and action that may be taken thereon, it is not desirable to give effect to the recommendations . 
of the Leo Commission.” 

He stated that public opinion was satisfied that all that had been going on 
tmder the Government of India Act and the reform scheme was not in the 
best interests of the country, that drastic changes were needed, and that 
tension had been the order of the day which had led to the partial or complete 
failure of diarchy in some of the provinces. Sir Deva Prasad urged that in 
view of the present examination of reform measures which was going on and 
of the necessity of obtaining further public opinion on the recommendations 
of the Commission, Government should wait before undertaking large admin- 
istrative changes affecting the rmcertain future. He complained that for 
the first time under the recommendations of the Commission questions of 
pay, overseas allowance, exchange compensation, special privileges, medical 
attendance, etc., had been imported, which had certainly led to tension between 
the Indian and European sections ; that for the first time in the superior 
services “ a diarchy of colour ” had been attempted to be introduced ; and 
he maintained that that in itself was sufficient justification for rejecting the 
proposals. Proceeding, he observed that if the small measure of reform vffiich 
had been introduced had created a flutter, it was not right to complicate future 
issues by bringing in those who woidd be even more dissatisfied because of 
the ‘‘ worsening possibilities of the situation.” 
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jlr. R. P. Karaudilcarcik'd tlic opinions of some of the Indian Members 
of Provincial E.'ceculivc Councils and Ministers io show that all the recom- 
mciulalions wore not acoepiable to them. He supported Sir D. P. Sarva- 
dhilcarv's amendment and said tliat it could never be aceepted that India 
was for the aerviees. Ciiticizing further the recommendations of the Report, 
Mr. Karandikar maintained that the Commission had violated the principle 
of recip'oeity by faking no notice whatsoever of people, belonging to the 
colonies that did not extend to Indians the ordinary rights of British citizen- 
ship, coining out to India as rulers. 

Sir ;\Iuhiimmad Shafi observed that the course suggested in the amend- 
ment. instead of accelerating constitutional progress, was calculated to retard 
it. Sir Muiunnmad rom.arked that the criticism in respect of the introduc- 
tion of partial rcsponsibilit}* in Provincial Governments had been that, be- 
cause of the position of the services, the transfer had been incomplete. By 
their recommendation that the ajijiointment and control of the services operat- 
ing in the transferred field should be placed in the hanlls of Provincial Govern- 
ments the Commission had now removed the ground for that criticism, and 
to that e.xtcnt the popular demand which had been put forward in all Indian 
political circles during the last four years was being met. Then, again, by 
the greater Indianization of the All-India services, which the Commission 
had recommended, they had met a public demand. Proceeding, the Law 
Member said that it was a disputable point whether administrative advance 
should precede constitutional advance or vice versa, and spealcing for him- 
self, he said that to him administrative capacity and experience were the 
cornerstone of the constitutional edifice. “ Wo have now a further adminis- 
trative advance embodied in the Leo Commission’s Report before us,” said 
Sir Bluliummad, “ we and this House ought to earnestly request the Secretary 
of State to carry into effect the proposals now before us as soon as possible in 
order to pave the way for the ne.xt constitutional advance which may result 
from the inquiries of the Constitutional Committee.” Sir Muhummad express- 
ed his agreement with the sentiment expressed in another place that the 
members of the services should recognize that they were no longer the “ ma 
bap ” of the people. He thought they must look upon themselves as the 
hhai-hliain of the people ; and he said that it necessarily followed from this 
that they should also look upon the members of the services as their real 
brothers and not as their step-brothers. 

Mr. S. Vadamurti objected to the adoption of the recommendations because 
he felt that they were calculated to delay the advance of constitutional'reforms, 
because they tended to deprive the Assembly in some respects of its legitimate 
rights, and because, he maintained, the proposed advance as regards India- 
nization was more specious than real. He particularly objected to the con- 
tinuance of the Burma allowance, as a result of which the province had to 
bear an additional burden of ten lakhs a year. Sir Arthur Froom deprecated, 
the attempt, which he thought had been made in the amendment, to take the 
debate into side issues, and supported the Resolution. In spite of certain 
omissions in the Report, which he regretted. Sir Arthur supported the recom- 
mendations and pressed strongly for the retention of the British element, from 
whom, he maintained, the high standard of the administration in the country 
emariated. Mr. G. Natesan felt that the Report of the Lee Commission had 
been placed before them at an inopportune time, and that it undoubtedly 
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perpetuated an anomalous Rystem. lie felt i])at Indianizaiion could not 
be eft’ected even to the extent of fifty ])er cent on Die calculations arrived at 
by the Commjssmn, and that if the proposals were accepted, it would greatly 
add to the existing difliculties. Mr. ^Jatesan said that they were being asked 
to mortgage the future political destinies of the country, and out of regard 
for the actual condition of Indian finance, he opposed any increase in expen- 
diture. Sardar Ciiaranjit Singh opposed the amendment, considered the 
proposed increases absolutely essential for the contentment of the services 
and for purposes of good C4overnmcnt, and urged that postponement could 
only be achieved at the cost of good administration. Saiyid Padshah Sahib 
Bahadur supported the amendment. His Excellency the Commandcr-in- 
Chief assured the House that if they made any recommendations on the subject, 
they would receive the full consideration of Government. He refeired to 
the peace and security in the country, which had been established by the 
services, and to the extent to which they had contributed towards the jiro- 
gress of the country. “ Sir, I have never quite liked to regard the Services 
as a steel frame solid, efficient framework tliough they are : I have rather 
regarded them as the cement which has bound India together ; and I for one 
think that without it India could never have reached the stage to which she 
has now come,”* He maintained that from his personal observation in villages 
he believed that there were an enormous number of those who were really 
thankful for the help, sympathy and kindness of those British officers who 
came to them in the guise of 'ma haf ;'and if the British officer were to be 
withdrawn, the fact would be regarded as a great betrayal on the part of those 
•whom the people of the country had learned not only to trust but to love. 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s amendment was negatived without a dhnsion. 

Mr. R. P. Karandikar moved the following amendment : — 

‘ ‘ That for the original Pvcsolution the folio-wing bo substituted, namely : 

■* This Council recommends to the Govempr General in Council that the several recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission bo referred to a Committee of both Houses, 
of •which ten will bo non-official elected Jlembers of the Assembly and five of the 
non-official elected Members of the Council of State, all the fifteen being elected 
by the two Houses respectively, for consideration and report after review of all 
matters availed of by the Lee Commission and all sreh other matter, documentary 
and oral, as they in their discretion deem it necessary to call for, and, in the event 
of their favouring any of the recommendations, for an expression of their opinion 

■' ^ as to how the extra cost duo to such recommendations is to be met out of the public 

revenue, and that this report bo due by the end of 1924. 

(2) That until such report is further considered by both Houses, no action affecting the 

finances of the country be taken on the Lee Commission. 

(3) That it is open to the Committee so appointed to make any other suggestions which 

in the interests of the ideal of self-government accepted for India they deem it des- 
irable to make. 

(4) That the Committee do appoint their o-wn chairman and their o-wn officers and that 

as a temporary measure and until such appointment the Secretary of the Legislative 
Department be the Secretary of such Committee’.” 

Bir Mubummad Shafi felt that the reference of the matters again to a Com- 
mittee of the House would serve no useful purpose and would merely delay 
a decision upon the problems which had been referred to the Commission, 
and he saw no necessity for postponing .that decision. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary supported the amendment. Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Mr. Yamin Khan opposed it. The motion was 
negatived without a division. When the discussion was resumed in 
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die Council of State on the IGth, Mr. G. S. Kliapardc moved the following 
aniondmeiil i— 

‘‘ (n) That for tlic words .and finurcs from ‘ (1) that the followinf: recommendations of tlic 
Rovai Commbfion ’ down to tlic end of paragraph (1) (f ). following be substituted, namely 

(1) Tliat in modification of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Sup- 
erior Civil Services in India on the subject of the recruitment and control of the All- 
India Service.’, the following jiroposilions be adopted, namely : — 

(n) That cverv- All-India Service, whether operating in the rc.’crvcd or in the transferred 
field, siiould, so far as future rccrnif.s are concerned, be apipointcd and controlled' 
by Local Governments : 

(6) That' rccniitment for the All-India Services be so conducted ns to j)roducc at the 
earliest possible moment not exceeding ten ycar.s, a proportion of Indians to 
Europeans in each fiich service in the ratio of 7o to 25 per cent.” 

Mr. Ivhtiiiardc compared the Comrais.sioncrs to Brahmins, and said that, like 
Brahmin.'^, thev had introduced a caste system into the services by dividing 
them into two parts, one having a domiciic in England, and another in India, - 
and had made proposals which were- extravagant. He further said that the 
Commission had failed to e.xjilore the places from which the members of the- 
All-India services could be s])ared, the po.s.sible reduction in their cadre, and 
the consequent reduction in expenditure. He saw no reason why an Indian 
member of the same service should get less than one of non-Indian domicile, 
and why a European oflicial should insist on being treated by .a European 
doctor. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary moved the following amendment- 
to Mr. Khaparde’s amendment : — 

“For (a) (!) (f>) the following words bo substituted: 

‘‘Th.nt ail recruitment in England for the various Services bo for the iiresent stopped’.”' 

Sir ]\Ianeckji Dadabhoy opposed Sir Deva Prasad’s amendment, because hef 
felt that the stoppage of all European recruitment would be disastrous ; it 
would demoralize educational policy by interfering Avitli the education of Uni- 
versity men who were now undergoing training ; once recruitment was stopped, 
it would be impossible to revive it ; and the result would be the total elimina- 
tion of the British element from the services, to which no sane man, looldng; 
to the present circumstances of the country, could possibly agree. Sardar 
Jogeudra Singh, Mr. G. A. Natesan and Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan supported Mr. 
Khaparde’s amendment, Maharajah »Shoshi Kanta Choudhury gave it a quali- 
fied support, and Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Baja Sir Bampal Singh oj^posed. 
it. On behalf of Government, Mr. J. P. Thompson opposed the amendment. - 
Dealing with the demand for further provincialization, Mr. Thompson said, 
that so long as the Secretary of State retained responsibility, he must retain 
control of the all-India services which were operating in the reserved field. - 
He ‘examined the proposals in order to show that the new conditions would 
not in any way work hardly on the Indian members of the serrdee. He gave 
'figures to show that recruitment could not be so arranged as to leave at the 
end of ten years a residuum of 25 per cent. British officers, and he argued' 
that this would be impossible unless some machinery was de^^sed to eliminate 
about 24 members of the Civil Service each year over and above the normal 
losses from deaths and retirement. Dealing with the demand for the stoppage 
of recruitment, Mr. Thompson said that 'once it was stopped, it was bound to 
afiect the prospects of recruitment, should it be necessary again to revive it ; .. 
that the Secretary of State was the only authority who could .recruit men of 
the right stamp for the all-India ser\dces ; thjK t , 
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ilicy would only got/ tlic wusiagc of England ; and iliat. liaving regard to ilie 
fact/ that t.lic Government/ of India drew from tlic provincial cadres of the all- 
Irvdia services t,he officers ilicy needed for their owii Secretariat and for other 
appointments under their control, it was neither right nor reasonable that the 
Government of India and the Central Legislature should be at the njcrcy of 
provincial standards. Coming to the rate of Indianization and the need for 
a British clement, Mr. Thompson asked the House to realize that this question 
was in reality for India a question of insurance, and he felt that tlicrc was 
hardly a man who would seriously contest that India did want, and probably 
would always want, British soldiers and British administrators, hir. Thomp- 
son went on to say that the decision as to whether these proposals were going 
to affect future recruitment reste'd neither with the House nor with the Govern- 
ment but with the youth of Enlgand ; and unless a change came over their 
attitude. Sir Deva Prasad might some day have the satisfaction of feeling 
that, though he was defeated on his amendment, after all destiny had been 
on his side. Sir Narasimha Sarma, in opposing the amendment, urged that 
nothing should be done to prevent all members of the Empire from competing 
on equal terms for service in India or elsewhere. Criticizing the argument 
that the British youth should not be tempted to come to India onl 3 ’- to find 
that a little later they might be confronted with conditions which at present 
did not exist, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the young men in England who 
were now competing for the services fully knew the conditions they had to 
'' face, and that they were coming to help India to evolve a constitution which 
would place her on a solid basis. As far as he could see, Sir Narasimha Sarma 
thought that even under a reformed system they would have British youths 
in their civil services, and it was necessary that they should pt British recruits 
of the right type. Recruitment by competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Medical Service had had to be stopped because recruits were not 
forthcoming, and it was in order to prevent a similar breakdown of the com- 
petitive system for the other services that the concessions had been devised. 
Healing with the demand for provincialization. Sir Narasimha Sarma urged 
that the all -India services operating in the reserved field could not be appoint- 
ed by Local Governments, because that would mean the control of the reserved 
fields of activity by the people of India rather than by Parliament in England. 
Moreover, he said, under the existing constitution, even if the Government 
of India became the final authority, it could only be subject to the control 
of the Secretary of State, and therefore the Lee Commission had not gone 
wrong in the recommendations they had made. Both Mr. Khaparde’s and 
Sir Deva Prosad Sarbadhikary’s amendments were put to the vote and lost. 
Mr. S. Vedamurti moved the follovdng amendment ; — 

“That for tho words ‘approximately on tho scale recommended’ the following nords be 
■substituted : 

‘ on tho same terms and at the same rates as at present but that tho Burma allowance 
should be discontinued’.” 

Mr. A. 0. MeWatters on behalf of the Services claimed that they should be 
given remuneration sufficient to keep them free from financial embarrassment 
and to ensure the flow of recruitment, on a reduced scale, of the quality which 
they had had in the past. He pointed to the rise in prices, and to the fact 
that the revision sanctioned in 1919-20 had been overclouded by the exchange 
situation, as justifying the revision which was now proposed. Dealing with 
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the recommendations of the Lee Commission, the Secretary in the Rnance 
Department pointed out that taking into acconnt the additions to pay, remit- 
tance concessions and the grant of passages, the increase recommended worked 
ont for the Indian Civil Service at 12 per cent., for other Serrdces 16 per cent., 
and for the Police 21 per cent., and it was hardly necessary to put up an ela- 
borate or detailed defence of these increases, beyond pointing out that m recent 
years the Colonial Services had, in comparison with Indian, been much more 
generously treated. Eegarding the complaint against the continuance of the 
Burma allowance, Mr. McWatters said that it was within the power of the 
Local Government to grant or not to grant those allowances and the plea 
should be addressed to them. Mr. Yamin Ehan moved the following amend- 
ment : — , , T 1 1 ‘ 

That at the end of the Eesolution the followmg clause be added 

“ 4 That in any scheme of the Indianisation of the Saperior Services that may finally be 
adonted, a provision be made that one-third of such appointments be reserved for Mussalmans 
in all Provinces except the Punjab and the Xorth-West Frontier Province, and that as long ae 
that proportion in each Service is not secured, Mnssalmans shoidd be recruited in larger numbers 
in order to bring their number to a third at an early date.” 


This was shpported by Maulvi Abdul Karim and Colonel Kawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan and opposed by Sardar Jogendra Singh. Mr. J. P. Thompson 
said that the Government could not accept an amendment of such far-reach- 
ing importance without consulting the Provincial Governments concerned, 
and the rigid percentage which had been suggested could hardly he made 
applicable to the different circumstances of the various Pro\dnces. Mr. P. P. 
Karaudikar assured the Mover that the Lucknow compact would be followed 
and Saiyid Mobamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur expressed his confidence that 
his fellow-countrymen were quite prepared to concede what was really due 
to the Mussalman community. Sir Zulfikar AliKhan asked the Government 
to keep in mind the sentiments of the Muhammadan community in the matter. 
Mr, Crerar endorsed the observations which had been made by Mr. Thompson 
and said that it was necessarily a matter on which the Government of India 
could not commit themselves definitely to any rigid formula without a full 
consultation with Provincial Governments. Mr. Yamin Khan thereupon 
withdrew his amendment. All the amendments having been disposed of, 
discussion was continued on the main resolution. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
said, if the constitutional position enunciated by Mr. Thompson was correct 
where was the necessity of getting the Council to agree to the first portion 
of the resolution ? He did not desire the cessation of recruitment in England 
because he felt the country wanted the advice and the guidance of English 
officers, and asked for the creation of a feeling of mutual confidence both inside 
and outside the House. Dr. Dwarkanath Hitter paid a tribute to the services 
which had been rendered to India by the British officers and felt that it would 
not be right to refuse to the Services the relief which had been promised by 
the Commission. Colonel Nawah Sir Umar Hayat Khan appealed to the House 
to rise to the occasion and to pass the resolution unanimously. Hr. J. W A 
Btll said that a large body of public opinion in the country, both Indian and 
European, believed that the proposals of the Lee CommisSon had in LrSn 
matters, such as Indiamsation, reached the border line of safptv TT 
Bahadur Eamahhate Naidu felt that it wouFbe .h? 

xocommendatous of the Eopl Commission. The lesolntio; 
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by part and tlien as a wliole and was adopted by tbe House without a 
division. 

The growing interest that the Indian Legislature takes in matters other 
than political again manifested itself during the last session in financial and 
economic questions which formed the subject of resolutions. On the 9th 
September Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved in the Council of State the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor Gonor.al in Council that the Government 
be pleased to take stops to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide for an annual 
provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt,” 


Sir Maneckji said that the total national debt stood at Es. 917 crores of which 
Hs. 362' 92 represented the rupee loan and treasury bills, Es. 393 crores re- 

Avoidance of Public Debt. Presented the sterling debt and Es. 73 crores 

represented tne unfunded debt, while the 
capital value of the liabilities undergoing redemption by way of 
railway anuuities and the like amounted to Es. 90' 14 crores. Sir Maneckji 
recognised that compared with many other nations India stood in a very 
favourable position ; her national debt consisted largely of monies spent on 
the construction of railways, irrigation canals and other important public 
works, but iu order that they should improve their position in the future 
that their borrowings might be based on a proper and satisfactory principle 
and that a sort of systematisation might be approached andaccomphshed be 
had brought forward the resolution. He maintained that the Government 
had made no methodic, regular or sj^stematic provision for the payment of 
the national loans and though this course might not have been necessary 
in earlier years, after 1910 their national debt had reached a figure which could 
not, consistently with soimd finance, allow the continuance of the present 
policy. The discussion was continued on the 11th September. Mr. J. W. 
A. Bell supported tbe resolution, while Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter thought that 
the time was not opportune for tbe introduction of legislation when year after 
year they had had to face deficit budgets. Sir Arthur Froom said that he 
would be satisfied with an undertaking from the Finance Department that 
a definite system for the redemption of national debt would be adopted and 
pursued. Mr. G. A. Natesan thought that it would be a pity to introduce 
such legislation in the present state of the financial afiairs of the country. 
Mr. A. C. MeWatters said that the Government of India were in entire agree- 
ment with the main principle of the resolution, namely that there should be 
a comprehensive programme for the redemption of the public debt, taking 
into account the Government’s liabilities as a whole, and that the programme 
should be based on principle and not on chance. The Government of India 
had already been in communication with the Secretary of State on this ques- 
tion and the Secretary in the Finance Department informed the House that 
a complele agreement had been reached. Some minor details remained un- 
settled, but a Government resolution would shortly be issued in which a definite 
scheme of debt redemption to cover the next five years would be laid down. 
Mr. M(’. Watters denied that the scheme would involve the country in new 
taxation on the other hand, incidentally, it might improve its credit and 
help to reduce the borrowing rates and interest charges to the benefit 
of the tax-payer. After giving reasons to show why it was undesirable at 
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for consideration the form which the representation might take whether by 
direct appointment to the Committee or by co-opting representatives from 
various provinces. 

Taxation and Economic On the 18th September Mr. K. Hama Aiyangar 
Enquiry. movcd in the Legislative Assembly : — 

“ Tliis Assembly recommends to tho Governor General in Council that ho ho phased to sus- 
pend the Taxation Inquiry Committee and to appoint a Committee in its place for a close inquiry 
into the general conditions of economic life and labour in reference to the resources of the countiy 
and an estimate of tho national income.” 

He quoted extracts from the proceedings of the Council of State on the 23rd 
July 1923 when Sir Blaneclcji Dadabhoy’s Resolution asking for an inquiry 
into the whole system of taxation in India with a rdew to its thorough exam- 
ination on an economic, equitable and scientific basis, with special regard to 
the taxable capacity of the people, had been discussed, and argued that the 
mover of that Resolution had insisted on an economic inquiry as a condition 
precedent to the taxation inquiry, and that the Gor^emmenthad at that stage 
agreed to accept that Resolution because they considered that the incidence 
of taxation was one of the grave questions which it was necessary to deter- 
mine by inquiry. Further consideration of that Resolution had been post- 
poned pending the receipt of replies to inquiries which had been addressed 
to Local Governments. Later on, on the 4th February 1924 when Mr. Sethna 
moved his Resolution for a full and detailed survey of the economic conditions 
of India, the announcement relating to the Taxation Committee was made 
and practically what Mr. Rama Aiyangar now demanded had been con- 
ceded by Members on behalf of Government. All be was now asb’ng was that 
the task should be done more thoroughly, that the inquiry should be more 
complete. Finally, Blr. Rama Aiyangar objected to the terms of reference 
because there had not been any response to the Resolution in the Council of 
State, in that the principles of land revenue settlement and the necessity 
for putting a limit to enhancement at each new settlement had not been in- 
cluded, and commercial monopolies like railways, posts and telegraphs and 
public debt had been omitted from the scope of the enquiry. It was essen- 
tial that all these questions should be gone into in order to find out the national 
resources and the average income per head of the population. Mr. Venkata- 
patiraju. dwelt on the increasing poverty of India under British rule and claimed 
that ail civilized nations had made inquiries leading to estimates of national 
wealth and income. Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that there had 
been no change in the attitude of Government. The taxation inquiry was 
conceived in his own mind, shortly after his arrival in India, and subsequent 
to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s Resolution in the Council of State the matter was 
discussed with Provincial Governments, and later on in November 1923 at 
a conference of the Finance Blembers of India when the terns of reference, 
which were actually drafted by a Committee of Finance Members, were unani- 
mously agreed to. ‘The proposal for the Committee, its terms of reference, 
and an estimate of its cost were approved by the Standing Finance Committee 
and the proposal was placed before the Assembly among the Demands for 
Grants, and this particular grant was passed without discussion, and no notice 
for its omission was ever given. The Government were therefore fully entitled .. 
to the view that the Assembly had not only accepted the desirability of the 
Committee but wished to proceed with it. The Finance Member inquired 
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as to wliat change Iiad, since occurred. The Government had proceeded in 
accordance ^vitll the directions of the Assembly; they were taldng advantage 
of the presence in England of the prospective Chairman and Secretary of the 
Committee as well as the members from Somerset House and the Inland Eev- 
enue Department in England to c-xamine the condition of afiairs in some 
European countries and avoiding the necessity of expenditure for the Govern- 
ment of India until the Committee met in the cold weather. Statistics in 
India were under prepamtion, and Local Governments had been circularized 
with a ^dew to the collection of data. The Finance Member said that it was 
not in accordance vith the dignity of the House that it should now turn round 
and recommend a reversal of ita o\ni deliberate decision taken six months ago. 
As regards the proposed 'economic inquir}’', after their acceptance 

of Sir ]\Iancckji Dadabhoy’s Resolution in the Council of State, 
the Government had consulted Local Governments, but all the replies- 
had not so far been received, and therefore no final conclusion 
could be arrived at. Indeed, the replies hitherto received strongly 
suggested that Local Governments did not desire an all-India inquiry. 
In this connection the Finance Member emphaticall}’- denied the suggestion 
that India had been made poor by the arrival of the British. .“There 
is no foundation whatever,” said the Finance Member, “for the histori- 
cal statement, and I do not tliink that anybody is benefited by trying to drag 
into the discussion this sort of historical m}dh, which can merely serve to grace 
a perfervid peroration.” The Government had every sympathy with the 
underlying purpose of the Resolution, but they were not prepared to commit- 
themselves on the question of an aU-India economic inquiry. In particular,, 
Sir Basil continued, the Government could not agree that any Committee 
should waste its time in trying to obtain an average figure of the annual income- 
of an Indian ; he had ver}’- little belief in the value of such an estimate even, 
in a country like England, where the estimates prepared on the same data 
for the same time by very well equipped economists frequently varied by some- 
thing like 100 per cent. Further opposing the Resolution, the Finance Member 
remarked that the Taxation Committee had already been charged with making 
an extensive economic inquiry so far as it was necessary for the purposes of 
their investigation, and referred in some detail to its terms of reference in 
order to show how urgent was the need for the inquiry. “ India has recently 
been given a reformed political constitution” said Sir Basil. “If that con- 
stitution is to progress, it is necessary that there should be an inquiry into 
the complicated subject of federal taxation, a subject which has proved a 
thorny one for every federal constitution in the world.” The Finance Member 
emphatically denied that in appointing the Committee, the Government had 
had any intention of increasing taxation. Mr. V. J. Patel protested against 
the remark of Sir Basil Blackett that the statement that India had been impo- 
verished by British rule was an obvious untruth. Mr. Patel w’anted not merely 
to suspend the taxation inquir}’- but to dissolve it altogether, as he expected 
no other result from the Committee than a recommendation for the increase 
of taxation. He also objected to the personnel of the Committee, which, 
he thought, constituted a sure guarantee that the Finance Member, confronted' 
with the loss ofTevenue from excise and opium and anxious to make up the 
loss, would get from it the recommendations he wanted. Mr. Patel claimed 
that the Government had been pressed for a number of years for an economic 
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Public Works Department and liave engineers v ;];0 can study these projects. 
Wc in faet usually have a eousiderabie amount c.f filseussion and argument 
beftu-e finally settling in concert -with the Local Government the amount of 
traterways to be provided. 

I do not think it would be quite fair for me to take the House into 
tlic lengthy calculations -which are gone through by an engineer -when he 
has to construct a bridge in order to ascertain the amount of -waterway 
to be allo-wed. Mr. Bhubanananda Das probably knov/s the formulate.' 
We have laid down for many years past in our instructions to engineers 
making surveys the exact amount of detailed irifonuation which shall he 
obtained at the time of making the survej% in order that the calculations 
for ihe waterway shall be as accurate as possible. Wa have, therefore, 
the first stage when the engineer makes the survey and makes -his calcu- 
lations. the second stage when the Local Government and the local officers 
arc consulted as to the amount of waterway required and we have a third 
sSage as well. Before the line is actually opened for traffic the Senior 
Government Inspector satisfies himself and satisfies the Railway Board 
that the amount of -watenvaj's provided are sufficient for public safety. 
Ti.at, Sir, is the actual procedure which indicates that the matter is not 
hapha".ard and that the raihvays are not driven with a sledge hammer 
force, as I think an Honourable ilenibcr has suggested, across the face 
of The country without reference to natural drainage. I should like again 
to refer before I come to my last point to the Local Government’s position 
,iii llie matter. It is not con-cer to say that Local Governments have no 
redress and are unable to move the Government of India to effect im- 
provements whore improvei-n'-nls are indicated in the -waterways. Thei’6 
have been many eases in recent years where Local Governments theni- 
.selvcs have held inquiries as to the sufficieuey of watcrv.'ays in particular 
districts, and in such cases the Government of India have goneralty at the 
same lime appointed either a Coinraitlee or a special officer to inquire into 
the matter and to submit a leebnieal report on the particular case at issue. 
In fact, wlierever a yrima fovie case of inadequate waterway is made 
by ihc Local Government to the Central Government, I may say that the 
Railway Board make local investigations at once by expert engineers. I 
would refer to cert-ain cases of ibis kind probably within the memory of some 
^Members of this House, to the investigation made by Sir Robert GaIo.s 
in 1S17 on Goods at iManse-Pasraha on the Bengal and North Western 
Rniiwiqr, to the Committee which was appointtrd by the Government of 
India in 1921 on the fioed damages near Amroha and 1o the investigation 
made by Rai Bahadur I?;'.!!a Ram on the Xortlmrn Bengal floods in 192'2. 
Th.-'t. 1 think, Sir, m-'’ets r‘ e point which Mr. Bhubanananda Das made when 


he iiulice.ted Ihal no actii.n 


be taken b}' the Local Governments to 


indut-e tiie Central Go'eernmect to look into tliese matter.?. 


Now, Sir, I come to my last point. My friends who have moved and 
.s!tn]-iorled this Re.sointion will want me to .say, if wc do not agree to appoint 
a Committee, what steps we propose to take. Mt* viov.' and the view of 
Th.o Government is that where ca-ses occur and wliere there is a local feeling 
lh='l a railway emhnnkmeuT or a road embankment or any other work 
de-ngmd by the b.snd of man are inloi'fering with n.atural drainage caus- 
ing dnmngo to land and danger to the lives of the people, then it is the 
bnsine:-s of the Local Govei-nmonts primarily to take up the investigation. 
Tli:-- fr n vr-w- lai-fe .ciiMrrt if it Is looked al from the point of view of 
the ’..'hoii. I;-.' La P a -'■t-ry large and '.erv important and very 



serious subject.’ i>ut it is primarily the duly of the Local Governments 
to itok aftci- the rights and property of the people. And it is the Local 
Governments who .slmitld institute an investigation in the first instance. It 
is not a matter in which we v.nsh to throw the responsiinlity on to somebody 
else. Under the constitution it is one of the functions of the Local Goa-- 
ernments and it is their duty and it is a duly Avhieh they would not wish to 
evade. Now, Avitli regard to our connection with this matter, that is to 
sfiy. Avherc railway embankments affect drainage, wo are perfectly willing 
at any time to as.nst Jjoeal Governments in their inquiries by lending 
them special officers and engineers and by appointing a committee. Yv'e 
are ]ierfcetly willing to investigate any case Avhich is brought to our notice 
by the Local Governments, and there I think the duty of the Central Gov- 
ci-nment as regards investigation really ends. The duty of investigatioii 
an 1 1 .vamination lies first Avith the Local Governments and only secondarily 
with us. AVe are perfectly Avilling by means of our expert officers lo 
assist in arriving at prcqier decisions as to any alterations 
that may be necessary. I gathered from some remarks which 
fell from the Honourable Members aa’Iio spoke in faAmur of tlus 
Hcsolution, that they expected to have very serious opposition 
from the GoA'crnmcnt in regard to this Resolution. I do not 
hoAA’eAer in the least object to this matter having been brought forwmrd. 
In fad, I A'ery much AA’clcome the opportunit 3 ’^ that it has given to the 
^thunbers of this House to let us knoAV Avhat thej’^ think about the subject 
and .dso the opportunity it has giA'CU to me of letting those Members knoAV 
Avhat I think about it. It has been a useful discussion. I hope my friend 
Avho moved this Resolution Avill agree with me that T liaA^e to some extent 
established the case for the care Avith AA'hich the GoA'crnment and the Rail- 
w.HVs deal Avith these matters Avhon thej'^ are brought to their notice. I 
Avould like to suggest that the matter be left with iis for the present and 
Ave will look into it generally to sec w’hetber R is necessaiy to addre.ss 
Local GoA'ernments, with an invitation that aa’c should assist them in any 
particiilrr ease in AA’hich they may be eonc'^rned. T am perfectly w’illing 
to do that and suggest that if.tho.se gentlemen AA’ho ha,ve moved and support- 
ed this Resolution have sufficient confidence in me to leave the matter Avhere. 
it is, they might perhaps AA’ithdraAV their Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. A. G. Chatterjee (Industries Member) : Sir, 
I do not happen to be an engineer like the Honourable Mr. Hindley or 
the Honourable !Mr. Das, but unfo’diinately for the House I am at the 
present moment in charge of Irrigation and Roads and Buildings so far as 
the Central Government’s functions extend in those directions. The 
debate has been an oxceediiigly useful one, and personally speaking I am 
verj’ glad indeed that a subject of this description has engaged the 
attention of this House. 

As the Honourable Mr. Hindlej’- has already stated, GoA’ernment are 
in great sjnnpathy with the object of the Resolution. He has also ex- 
plained that it is not much use appointing one committee to go into the 
causation of floods all over the country. I do not think a committee of 
that nature Avill terminate its labours for the next 25 years and in the 
meantime a great many floods will occur and will remain nnroraedied. Mr. 
Hindlcj’ has grven the assixrance that the matter will engage the attention 
of GoA’crnment. I Avonid add this much, that we shall eoimnnnirato with 
Lceal 'Governments. AHer all, as Mr. Ilindlej- has pointed out, it is fchn 
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mont nnd the xcprescutativcs of the people as a result of which, as had happen- 
ed last year, the poor might be more heavily taxed. Mr, Joshi desired that 
it should first bo ascertained what classes of people ought to be exempt from 
all taxation, and for that purpose an economic inquiry was necessary ; but 
ho saw no reason why the taxation inquiry should bo dropped. Diwan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Rao emphasised the importance of the second term of reference 
to the Committee, as the present system of taxation and the division between 
central, provincial and local spheres of taxation were very imperfect. He 
hoped that one of the points the Committee would undertake would be a 
complete re-examination of the basic principles of the Meston settlement. 
Mr. Jinnah moved the following amendment, which he claimed had the support 
of a large body of influential opinion in the House. 

“ This Assembly rcoommonds to tlio Governor General in Council that ho bo pleased imme- 
diately to dissolve the present Taxation Inquiry Committee and appoint instead a Committee 
of non-otfioials and exjwrts, in considtation with the loaders of thopartios in the I-cgislntivc 
Assembly, to institute a thorough inquiry into and report on the following matters (aith power 
to them to make an ad interim report) : 

1. The ooonomio condition of the various classes of the people of India ; 

2. Their income pec head ; 

3. Tlioir capacity to boar the existing burden of taxation (including land revenue); 

4. The general resources of the country ; 

6. The manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed at present between the did - 
eront classes of the population ; 

6. Whether the whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial and local, — is equitable 

and in aocordanco with economic principles ; if not, in which respects it is defective ; 

7. The suitability of alternative sources of taxation without increasing the present level, 

8. The machinery required for the imposition, assessment, and collection of the taxes, old 

and new ; and 

9 Tlio general financial and ooonomio effects of the proposals.” 

Mr. Jinnah was absoluiely definite that the present Taxation Committee- 
should be dissolved, and that if the House allowed it to continue, the impli-^ 
cation would be that the House favoured the idea of new taxes being imposed 
upon the people of the country. Mr. Goswami withdrew his amendment 
in favour of Mr. Jinnah’s. Pandit Motilal Nehru desired to modify Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendment in one respect, namely, that the Committee should be appointed 
by the House instead of being appointed in consultation with the Leaders- 
in the House. The Home Member pointed out that it was unconstitutional 
for the Legislature to appoint an executive Committee, and that to entrust 
to it, without consulting Local Governments and the other parties concerned,, 
an inquiry into all forms of taxation, central, provincial and municipal — 
could not find favour vdth the advocates of provincial autonomy. The Pre- 
sident ruled that Mr. Nehru’s proposed modification was covered by Mr. Gos- 
wami’s amendment, which had already been withdra-vro. .While accepting; 
Mr. Jinnah’s ameninent Mr. Rama Aiyangar claimed fhat the Government 
had originally undertaken to institute a much fuller inquiry than was now 
contemplated, almost equivalent to the one he had proposed, and that they 
should not have changed the scope of the inquiry. He maintained that -the' 
•work entrusted to the Taxation Inquiry Committee could be more expediti- 
ously done by a conference of Finance Members. Sir Basil Blackett empha- 
ticall)'' denied the charge that the Government had changed their mind and 
altered or restricted the scope of the inquiry. Dealing with Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendment, the Finance Member thought that the part about’ the “suita-’ 
bility of alternative sources of taxation without increasing the present level 
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■^-as an improvement, and said that he would be glad to accept it, though 
it was a little too late to incorporate it in the terms of reference which had 
already been announced. He defended the personnel of the Committee and 
maintained that in choosing it the Executive had acted in accordance with 
their proper fimctions. The Finance Member observed that' a really autho- 
ritative inquiry into economic conditions in India was one of the “ great desi- 
derata,” and said the Government did not at aU desire to oppose it ; only they 
were doubtful as to whether it could properly be undertaken by a Central 
Government committee. “ The fact is,” said the Finance Member, “ that 
these two subjects — the taxation inquiry and tbe economic inquiry — touch 
each other on the fringe of the same general subject, the economic condition 
of the people of India, but are only very partially inter-connected and he 
saw no reason why the proposed Taxation Inquiry Committee should be dis- 
solved. On Mr. Jinnah’s amendment being put to the House, it was carried 
by 60 votes against 42. 

On the 22nd September 1924, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai’s resolution re- 
garding the abolition of the cotton excise duty, which had been adjourned 

^ ^ from the 20th March 1924, came up for discussion^ 

Cotton Escso Duty. resolution ran as follows 


“ That this Assembly recommends to the Govc'mor General in Council to take early steps- 
to abolish the cotton excise duty ns recommended by a majority of the Indian Members on the 
Indian Fiscal Commission and to bo pleased to direct the Tariff Board to further examine tho 
question of protection to the Indian cotton mill industry at an early date.” 

Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai traced the history of this duty and urged that- " 
the Government of India had already, more than once, accepted the principle- 
of the abolition of this duty, both prior to their acceptance of the principles- 
of protection and also subsequent to it. He contended that official memory 
in the redemption of pledges was short and in a Court of law he would have 
immediately got judgment in his favour. He argued that the duty was im- 
desirable according to the accepted canons of sound taxation and that the- 
coimtry had been steadily losing the foreign markets in China, East Africa- 
and other countries. Pandit Shamlal Nehru, Kao Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda- 
and Llr. M. K. Acharya supported the resolution. Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan, 
suppoitei the first part of the resolution but decliued to support the second 
on the ground that the cotton mills were well in a position to look after them- 
selves and did not need the assistance of a tariff wall. On the debate being, 
resumed on the 24th September 1924, Mr.Harchandrai Vishindas dealing 
with the previous occasions on which it had come up for discussion before the 
Legislature said that, if the members of Government had been allowed to- 
vote according to their conscience, the non-official resolutions on the subject- 
would have been carried by a maj ority . He relied on Lord Hardinge’s promise 
that as soon as the war was over, and the financial condition permitted it,- 
this question would be taken up. Dealing with the objection that the duty,, 
if abolished, would e d in a loss of two crores of rupees to the revenue, Mr,. 
Harchandrai Vishindas thought'that it was easy for the Government to mani- 
pulate the finances in such a manner as to find this money. Mr. K. 0. Neogy 
moved the following amendment : — 

That all the irords after the -n-ords “ Indian Fiscal Commission ” be omitted. 


He vigorously criticised the excise duty and e^ressed the hope that,x^'en^___^^^ 
Indian opinion was unanimous in condemning it as unjust and inif^ 
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Government -wonld find no difficulty in abolislimg it, Mr. Neogy justified 
Ms amendment on the ground that in the interests of the main question it 
was desirable to circtunscribe the scope of the debate and to leave the second 
part of the resolution to be debated on some further occasion. Sir Charles 
Innes began by saying, “ I say that there is no Britisher in India who does not 
regret that this tax was ever put on, and I say with confidence that that is the 
feeling of every one of us on this side of the House. Also, Sir, I should like 
to say that we on this side of the House recognise that there is a natural desire 
•on the part of Indians that the Cotton Excise Duties Act should disappear 
from the face of the statute-book.” But though the tax had done great politi- 
-cal harm Sir Charles did not believe that it had seriously harmed the Bombay 
cotton industry. Between 1896 and -1923 the number of mills in India had 
increased from 167 to 333 ; the capital from Rs. 13|- crores to 43 croresf the 
looms from 37,000 to 145,000 ; and spindles from less than 4,000,000 to ap- 
proximately 8,000,000. The tax of 31 per cent, was so small that the Commerce 
Member could not believe that it had hampered to any appreciable degree the 
progress of the industry. Continuing, Sir Charles Innes observed that if the 
first part of the resolution was accepted the immediate effect of it would be 
to increase the protection enjoyed by the cotton mill industry from 7| to 11 
per cent. In connection with the demand for protection he referred to the 
recommendation of the Fiscal Commission which had suggested a reference 
to the Tariff Board in order to make good the loss of revenue the proposal 
involved, and opined that the present Legislative Assembly was not exactly 
distinguished for meeting the proposals of Government in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and sweet reasonableness. Sir Charles gave figures to show that while 
in 1914-15 the imports of yarn for consumption in India were 8 per cent., 
those for 1923-24 were 7 and this did not argue a strong case in favour of 
protection. In the matter of piece-goods, comparing the average of Indian 
mill production for the three years ending 1914-15 with that for 1923-24, 
the Indian mill production had increased by 45 per cent, and imports had 
decreased by 49 per cent., and in 1923-24 the local production had supplied 
52 per cent, and imports 48 per cent. Sir Charles further showed that as bet- 
ween Lancashire and the Indian mills the field of competition was very 
small. The United States of America had practically dropped out and the only 
serious competitor in piece-goods which the Indian mills feared was Japan ; 
})ut even here the Indian mills supplied 93 per cent, of the consumption in 
India and Japan less than 7 per cent. In those classes of goods which the 
Indian mills produced they had practically captured the whole of the Indian 
market, and therefore, Sir Charles doubted if even a frima facie case for pro- 
tection for the mill industry in India had been made out. He reserved to 
himself the right, if the resolution was carried, or even earlier if necessary, 
to ask tlic Tariff Board to examine the whole case. But he asked the House 
to remember that the proper thing to do was not merely to take off the duty 
but also to reduce the import duty because that was the only way in -which 
the consumer in India could benefit. Dealing with the first part of the resolu- 
tion the Commerce ilember pointed out that the Government had under- 
taken to abolish the duty “ as soon as financial considerations permit,” and 
not, as suttgested, ” at the earliest possible date.” He emphatically denied 
tfmt the duty was retained in the interests of Lancashire, and in support of 
this view he urged that the import duty had been raised to 7i per cent, in 
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1917 and to 11 per cent, in 1921, wliile the excise duty had remained at 3|- 
per cent.; that Government had had to face large deficits year after year 
v'hile the mill industry had been passing through a period of “ absolutely 
phenomenal prosperity and that in not taking off the duty up to the present 
time Government had had behind them the full support of the Legislative 
Assembly. Then, the Government -were committed to reducing the provin- 
cial contributions, and when the day of permanent disposable surplus arose, 
the Government of India and the Legislature would have to decide between 
these two claimants. I'inall}'-, the Commerce Member remarked that if the 
canon laid do^vn by Adam Smith, namely, that “ every tax ought to be so 
contrived as to take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brings into the public treasury of the State,” 
was applied, it would afford a veiy strong theoretical justification for the tax. 
“ If you take off this tax to-morrow, 3 mu null not reduce the price of piece- 
goo'da by one anna,” said Sir Charles, and by way of illustration he mentioned 
that though the high water mark of mill prosperity was reached in 1920-21 
and 1921-22 the price of long cloth, which in 1913-14 w'as Es. 0-10-3 a lb., 
in 1921-22 stood at Es. 1-9-11. Concluding, Sir Charles Innes expressed 
his inability to accept the resolution in its present form because it went beyond 
the pledge the Government had given. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas support- 
ed both the resolution and Mr. Neogy’s amendment and appealed to the House 
in the interests of justice for India, of the fair name of India, and of the dignity 
of the Government of India, to abolish the duty whieh, he thought, must go 
first ; and then they should examine the question of a substitute if it was 
required for financial purposes. Sir Purshotamdas observed that there was 
no justification for talking of protection to cotton industry when that industry 
was “ stiU groaning imder the very obnoxious burden placed by this duty, 
which is unjust, inequitable, wicked ....” The cotton industry was 
not in an ideal position and there was a good deal of leeway to be made up. 
Sir Purshotamdas characterised' the money obtained from the excise duty as 
“ tainted money,” and deprecated any recommendation “ to the House to 
barter between what was the just due of Madras, the Punjab and Calcutta 
and this wicked duty, the immediate removal of which was the just due of the 
whole nation, irrespective of provinces or of any other differentiation.” Diwan 
Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao denied that there was any anxiety in the House 
to put money into the pockets of the millowners and said that after the aboli- 
tion of the cotton excise duty if it became necessary to formulate proposals 
involving financial burdens, the House would be perfectly willing to look at 
them. Sir Basil Blackett acknowledged that the tax was not altogether 
desirable in its operation but maintained that it was less undesirable at the 
present time than it originally had been, because it had ceased to have any 
protective effect as regards Lancashire. He reminded the Assembly that it 
had a responsibility in the matter which it could not avoid because the aboli- 
tion of this duty meant the taking away of Rs. IJ crores from the revenues. 
Sir Basil mentioned various alternatives of taxation and remarked how none 
of them would be acceptable to the House. “ It is quite obvious,” said the 
Piuance Member, “ that this question whether the excise duty is to go first 
or the provincial contributions are to be begun to be reduced first comes before 
us in the form of a dilemma which we cannot avoid.” Concluding his speech 
Sir Basil Blackett said “ I do not for a moment contend that on political 
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in meeting the extraordinary expenditure that must inevitably be incurred by the Government 
of Madras in affording relief to those -who have suffered from the floods which ;OOcurred in the 
southern and western portions of the Madras Presidency in the month of July last, and in repair- 
ing the extensive damage that has been caused throughout a considerable portion of the Pre- 
sidency.” 


The mover commented on the unprecedented nature of the floods and the 
widespread havoc which hadresulted therefrom. Nearly half a lakh of houses 
, . Tvr j been destroyed, crops .covering thousands 

00 m a as. acres had been ruined, and large tracts of land 

hadbeenrenderedunfitfor cultivation. Mr. S. Vedamurti urged that instead 
of a crore of rupees, the Government should be asked to contribute a substan- 
tial sum. Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan observed that people in 
the Punjab had also had floods and had similarly suffered, and the question 
deserved the serious consideration of Government. Mr. W. G. McFarland 
did not desire the Government to pledge themselves to the grant of a parti- 
cular sum, but asked for an assurance that the demand of the Madras Govern- 
ment would be met with sympathy and consideration. Sir Narasimha Sarma 
expressed his deep sympathy with the distress which had been caused, and 
pointed out that constitutional and legal issues arising out of the relations 
of the Provincial and the Imperial Governments under the Eeform scheme 
were involved. Famine relief measures were purely provincial, and the 
Government of India could not directly contribute out of central revenues 
for the purpose of relieving distress owing to famine conditions. But there 
was a trust fund for the relief of distress in famine-stricken areas which was 
under the control of a Committee, and Sir Narasimha said that if an applica- 
tion was addressed to the Committee, it would always be willing and ready 
to extend relief so far as the resources of that Fund permitted. The question 
was under the consideration of the Government of India, and they were pre- 
pared, on certain terms, to grant a loan to the Government of Madras. The 
Eesolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Floods all over India engaged the attention of the Legislative Assembly 

onthe24th September 1924, when Mr. Bhubana- 
nandaDas moved the following Resolution : — 


Hoods in India. 


“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a committee of ex- 
perts be immediately appointed to inquire into the causes of the recurring floods all over India 
and to advise the Central and Provincial Governments on the best remedies against such floods.” 

The mover asserted that floods were due mainly to human factors, and 
doubted if the Government of India, spending the rainy season on the 
heights of Simla, could ever imagine that floods happened in the country. 
He attributed the recurring floods in India to railway and similar 
embankments. With the advent of British rule, rivers had been 
forded, leading to the raising of river beds above the surrounding 
lands ; on account of increasing roadways, the topography of the 
country had been intersected and interlaced into small areas, which were 
lakes in the rainy season and dry beds in the dry season ; and irrigation works 
and canal embankments had been constructed which were obstructing the 
natural drainage of waterways. Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, 
Maulvi Abul Kasem, and Mr. Amar Nath Dutt supported the Resolution. 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha also supported it, but wanted to make the two 
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The proceedings of previous sessions of the Legislature show the interest 
it takes in railway matters in general and the comforts and conveniences of 
railway passengers in particular. In the latter respect a great field has al- 
ready been covered, not without response from the authorities in charge of 
railway administration. Perhaps the rule preventing the same subject being 
discussed in the same terms by means of Resolutions witlan a year accounts 
for the absence in this session of any discussion connected with railway 
passengers, because the interpellations left no room for doubt that the great 
interest which has always been taken in this subj ect continued. Such railway 
matters as came up last session were of a different character. On the 22nd 
September Sardar Jogendra Singh moved the following Resolution in the 
Council of State : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one competent- 
Indian should be appointed as early as possible to the Railway Board taking into consideration 
the wide range of Railway activities.” 

While expressing the fullest possible confidence in the Commerce Member 
and paying a tribute to the manner in which the Railway BoardJiad managed 

the railways, the mover maintained that',* ‘with 
wa?'Sarr^“'^''^°' rapid development of self-governing institu- 

tions and with the gathering of power in the hands 
of the legislatures, there was a great need for strengthening control and 
making the authorities materially and morally strong, and he thought 
that the larger association of Indians with the railways would lead to the 
strengthening of the railway management. Such a step, Sardar Jogendra , 
Singh argued, would free from suspicion any proposals the Government of 
India might make for the efficient running of the Railway Department ; 
’it would meet the obvious necessity of avoiding a breakdown, which was 
apprehended unless a large body of politicians could come to grips with the 
railway problems of the administration ; and it would bring about harmony 
between the railway services and the legislatures. It would further help 
in a great measure in accelerating the development of railway industries. 
Mr. G. L. Corbett emphasised the business aspect of the railway adminis- 
tration, told the House how this great commercial undertaking was- 
directed and controlled, and observed that the Government of India 
were the directors and the Railway Board the technical managers. The 
officer described by the mover seemed to Mr. Corbett to be rather the 
Railway Member of the Government of India. He said that the policy and 
practice of the Government of India was to Indianize the railway services 
as a whole, but they could not undertake to Indianize any particular post 
within any particular time. The Board consisted of only four Members, and 
it was essential that each of them should be the best man they could get for 
.the job. The time would surely come when the best man would be an Indian. 
{But it must take time before Indians of the requisite standing and experience 
/were available. He did not oppose the Resolution. Colonel Nawab Sir 
1 Umar Hayat Khan, Mr. J. Bell, Mr. G. A. Natesan and Maulvi Abdul 
Karim supported the Resolution, and the motion was adopted. On the 11th 
September 1924 Sardar Jogendra Singh moved ; — 

“ That this Conncil recommends to the Governor General in Council that ho may be pleased 
to aUow a private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or Great Indian Peninsula^ 
Railway outright.” 
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In support of the Kesolution the mover urged that though State manage- 
ment could be as efficient as private management, there was always a change 

Private Company to take the directorate every five years, and the need 
•over E. I. R. and G. I. P. R. encouraging private enterprise was greater 

^ than it had been in the past. If there was a 

Company which could be found suitable to take over one of the railways, it 
would be in the interests of the State to encourage that Company to do so, 
•so that the State might take up the building of new railways. Moreover, 
when'in democratie countries State management had not always been profit- 
able, how could India expect that assoonastheStatetookovertherailways, 
it would make them profitable 1 Sir Charles Innes recognised that most of 
the sentiments expressed by Sardar Jogcndra Singh were absolutely unex- 
'Ceptionable, but he criticized the Resolution because he doubted whether at 
the particular period any useful purpose would be served by discussing in the 
.abstract the question whether any particular railway should be transferred to 
Company management. The Commerce Member declined to admit that there 
was a large difiereue'e in the matter of efficiency between their State-managed 
.and their Company-managed lines. But the dangers he apprehended in the 
former system would inevitably arise as India became more and more demo- 
'Cratized, and the popular Assembly exercised more and more influence and 
control over the management of the railways. To guard against those dangers, 
it was proposed to separate the railway from the general finance ; and it was 
in view of that danger that two years ago Government had made strenuous 
efforts to try and devise a workable system by which they might get the 
'benefits of real Company management for these two railways. But as matters 
stood, the Government had taken no action at all in regard to exploring the 
possibility of handing over the Bast Indian Railway or the Great Indian Pe-- 
-ninsula Railway to a private Company, anditwould be an extremely difficult 
business to hand over either of these two railways to a real Company in India. 
It would be equally difficult to see that it would pay the country, at any rate 
for some time to come, to hand over those concerns to a private Company. 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary expressed the fear that Company management 
in the innermost sense of the- term would continue under the costly super- 
vision of the bureaucratic Railway Board, and that ultimately want of 
■success would compel the Government to de-vdse some businesslike machi- 
nery for the purpose of sa-ving the situation. The motion, on being put to the 
House, was negatived. 

The most important subject connected with the Railways came up before 
the Legislative Assembly on the 17th September 1924 when the adjourned 

debate on the resolution regarding the separation 
RaUway and General Finance. railway from general finance was resumed. 

The resolution before the House which Sir Charles Innes had moved at Delhi 
on the 3rd March 1924 ran as follows : — 


“ This Assemhly recommends to the Governor General in Conncil that in order to relieve 
the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the incorporation therein of the 
railway estimates and to enable the railways to carry out a continuous railway policy based 
on the necessity of making a definite return over a period of years to the State on the capital 
ospended on railways : 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the country and 
the general r 'venues shall receive a definite annual contribution from railways which 
shall be the first charge on railway earnings. 
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(2) The contribution siinll bo n. Riun cqunl to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 

charcG of the rnihvnys (cxciiuling capital contributed by Companies and Indian 
States and capital expenditure on strategic railways) at the end of the penultimate 
financial year plijs one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining after payment of this 
fixed return, subject to the condition tliiit if in an.y year railway revenues are 
insutlicicnt to provide the percentage of five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge, surplus profits in' the next or subsequent j'cars will not be deemed to have 
accrued for junposcs of division until such deficiency has been made good. 

^ From the contribution so fixed will bo deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) An5* surplus profits that exist after payment of these charges shall be available for the 

railway administration to he utilised in — 

(a) forming reserves for — 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, for securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in lean years. 

(iV) depreciation. 

(in) witing domi and writing off capital : 

(i) the improvement of services rendered to the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall bo entitled, .subject to such conditions as may bo 

prescribed by tbe Governrnent of India, to borrow temporarily from capital or from 
tho reserves for tho purpose of meeting expenditure for which there is no provision 
or insufucient provision in tho revenue budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of tho revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(.■j) In accordance with present practice tho figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will bo included in tho Budget Statement. The proposed expenditure 
will, ns at pre.scnt, bo placed before the Legislative Assembly in the form of a demand 
for grants and on a sojiaralo day or days among the days allotted for the discussion 
of tho demands for grants tho klomber in charge of Railways will make a general 
statement on railway accounts and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railway resulting from tho vote of the Legislative Assembly will not 
enure to general revenues, i.e., will not have the effect of increasing the fixed contri- 
bution for the year. 

(0) The Railway Department will place tho estimates of railway expenditure before the 

Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date for the discussion of the 
demand for grants for railways.” 

To tills Sir Homy Monenef! moved the following amendment : — 

“ That for tho original Resolutions the following be substituted, namely : 

This Assembly recommends to tho Governor General in Council that in order to relieve 
tho general budget from tlio violent fluctuations caused by the incorporation therein of the rail- 
way estimates and to enable railways to carry out a continuous railway policy based on the • 
necessity of making a definite return to general revenues, on the money expended by the State 
on railways : — 

(1) The railway finances shall ho separated from the general finances of the country a-nd 

the general revenues shall receive a definite annual contribution from railways which 
shall be the first charge on the net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working results of com- 

mercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent, on the capital at charge of 
commercial lines (excluding capital contributed by companies and Indian States) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits 
remaining after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition that, if in any 
year railway revenues are insufficient to provide the percentage on one per cent, on 
the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will not be 
deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been 
made good. 

Tho interest on the capital at charge of, and the loss in working, strategic lines shall be 
home by general revenues and shall consequently be deducted from the contribu- 
tion so calculated in order to arrive at the net amount payable from railway to general 
revenues each year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general, revenues shall he teansfeixed 

to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount available fQi^ ~'sfer tn we rally 
reserve exceeds in any year three crores of inpees on^^ 
over three crores shall be transferred to the railway 
third shall accrue to general revenues. 

I 
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(4) Tlio railway rcsorvo shall bo used lo Bcciiro tho payment of ilio annual contribution 
to general revenues ; to provide, if necessary, for arrears of depreciation and for 
writing down and writing off capital ; and to strengthen the financial position of 
railways in order that tho services rendered to tho public may be improved and 
rates may bo reduced. 

(6) Tho railway administration shall bo entitled, subject to such conditions ns may bo 

prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow temporarily from capital or from 
tbo_ reserves for tbo purposo of meeting expenditure for which there is no provision 
or insufficient provision in tho revenue budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of tho revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(C) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall bo constituted consisting of two 
nominated official members of the Legislative As.scmbly one of whom should bo 
Cliairman, and ten members elected by tho Legislative Assembly from their body. 
Tho raombors of tho Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall he ex-officio 
members of tho Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not 
more than two further nominated official members, five non-official members selected 
from a pnnel of eight elected by tho Council of State from their body and five non- 
official members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly 
from their body. 

The Railway Department shall place tho estimates of railway expenditure before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some d.ate prior to tho date for tho 
discussion of tho demand for grants for railways. 

(7) Tile roilway budget shall bo presented to tbo Lcgfsl.ativo Assembly if possible in advance 

of the general budget in order that more time may be allotted for its discussion, and 
the Member in charge of railways shall then make a general statement on railway 
accounts and working. Tbo expenditure proposed in the railway budget, including 
expenditure from tho depreciation fund and tbo railway reserve, shall be placed 
before tijg form of demands for grants. The form tho 

budget ■ ^ . the detail it sh.all give and the number of demand.s 

for grants into which the total vote jimll bo divided shall bo considered by the Rail- 
way Board in consultation with tho proposed Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways with a view to tho introduction of improvements in time for the next 
budget, if possible 

(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be provisionally 

tried for at least three years.” 

Sir Charles Innes reminded the House that on the last occasion that the 
matter came up it had been referred for examination by a committee. Within 
the time allowed they could not satisfy themselves fully as to the effect of the 
proposals, and the Committee had asked that the discussion be postponed 
till the current session. That Committee had now made its report but it was 
not unanimous. In dealing with the proposition before the House, the Com- 
•merce Member referred to the gigantic commercial undertaking the railways 
in India constituted and pointed out that it was impossible to remedy the 
existing evils so long as railway finance was dependent upon general finance. 
He quoted from the Acworth’s Committee’s Report to show the importance 
it had attached to this question. Since then, the House had secured to the 
railways the funds for the capital portion of their rehabilitation programme 
but the defect of the present system, namely, that there was no similar se- 
curity in regard to the revenue portion, still continued. The “ programme 
revenue expenditure ” was not voted till March for the year beginning on the 
1st April following and the delay in the financial grants was one reason why 
the railways usually found much difficulty in spending the grants they got for 
programme revenue expenditure. Their unexpended amounts merged in 
general revenues and no part of them came back to the railways ; and under 
the present system it was quite impossible to make provision for arrears of 
renewals or arrears of depreciation. The Committee which had been appointed 
to go into the question had found that the arrears of renewals which had 
accrued during the War when the surpluses were taken by the general revenue 
amounted to no less than 18J crores, and it was obvious that a system which 
allowed arrears to pile up so high was faulty. Yet another defect of the 
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proseui sy.stcMii wjip llint it did not give lliose rcspoiipible for the running of 
railways any inducement to economise. Also there were no railway reserves 
which was parf ieula rly embarrassing I o (he railways, for prosperity depended 
upon (he .slate of (he season and (he s(a(c of trade. Further, the present 
system led to violent fluctuations isi the returns from railways which was in- 
convenient to (he Finance Department. The objects winch the reforms had 
in view were the abolition of a system of programme revenue voted for a 
3 'car, the building up of railway reserves, and the introduction of a system 
of finance which, while maintaining unimpaired thccontrol of the Assembly 
and ensuring to general revenues a fair return from the railway property, 
would be more suited to (he needs of a vast commercial undertaking. The 
Commerce Member urged that while it was right and proper that the tax- 
payer should get a fair and suitable return from the monies spent on the 
railways, if the railways had ( o jiay more than that fair return it would lead to 
a most vicious form of taxation, namely, a tax on transportation. These 
were some of the advantages in a convention which, the Commerce Member 
claimed, could be adjust cd from t ime to time to varying needs and difficulties 
and to the ordered progress of the constitution. 

Coming to the form of the contribution the railways should make, the 
Commerce Member said, “ We propose that the contribution should be based 
on the capital at charge on commercial lines and that in addition general 
revenues should get a share of the surplus profits. That means that what- 
ever new capital we put into this concern, you will always get from railway 
revenues not only the ordinary interest charges on that capital but one per 
cent, in addition.” As regards the amount of contribution, the Government 
had met the wishes of the Committee and modified their original propo- 
sition with the result that the amount had' been raised to 1 per cent, 
oil the capital at charge yih/s onc-fifth of the surplus profits, and in 
addition, they had agreed to the condition in clause (3) of the resolution 
that if the amount available for transfer to the railway reserve ex- 
ceeded in any year Rs. 3 crores only two-thirds of the excess 
over the Rs. 3 crores should be transferred to the railway reserve, the 
remaining one-third accruing to the general revenues. It was proposed 
that the contribution should be based on the actuals of the penulti- 
mate year, but in respect of the current year it would be based on the actuals 
of last year because 1922-23 had been a bad year. The net contribution in 
the current year would be Rs. 5,19,19,000, which meant that as a result of 
the acceptance of the proposal of the Committee the railways would pay Rs. 73 
lakhs more than was contemplated under the original suggestion. The Com- 
merce Member asked the House to realise that according to their budget 
estimates in the current year their earnings would amount to 5*43 per cent, 
of the capital at charge and a return of 5|- per cent, on property, afforded a 
very reasonable standard of revenue. He further asked the House to realise 
tliat in undertaking to pay dividend year by year they had taken the risk of 
the season and this afforded a further justification as to the sufficiency of the 
dividend. The depreciation fund would also enable Government to pay into 
it an yearly contribution based upon intelligible and scientific calculations 
and thus en able them to carry out another important reform which the Inch- 
cape Committee had suggested, namely, the reallocation between capital 
and revenue so as to relieve temporarily, at any rate, the chaig^-^n revenue. 
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Sir diaries Innes cmpliasised that if tlds fund was established everything 
that went into it and everything that came out of it would be subject to the 
vote of the Assembly and thesame wouldbethe case with the railway reserves. 
The reserves would enable them to make up for arrears of depreciation and to 
adopt a bolder railway policy. He emphatically denied that the proposals 
would in any way afiect the control which the Assembly exercised over the 
railway finances or the influence that it thereby exercised on their policy. 
As regards the objection that the present reform would constitute an ad- 
mission on the part of the Assembly that the railways were a commercial 
department and prevent them in future from pressing particular questions, 
such as Indianisation, the Commerce Member referred to the fact that though 
the Railway Board had for the last 15 months been working at the separa- 
tion it did not raise any objection to the protection of Steel Industry in spite 
of the fact that that measure would increase railway expenses. He gave 
other instances of a similar character. On the other hand, the advantages 
of the reform lay in pointing the true direction in which the Assembly could 
enforce economy and efficiency under railways and in increasing rather than 
impairing the control of the Assembly. The Central Advisory Council was 
to be reorganised on a more popular basis ; the Government had agreed to the 
institution of a Standing Railway Finance Committee ; and as a result of 
the separation of the railway budget it would be possible to allow a longer 
time for discussion. 

On behalf of the Rationalist Party of the Assembly Sir Purshotamdas 
Tiiakurdas moved the following amendment ; — 

Add tiio follovring as an additional danse to the amended Resolution : — 

Clause 9. The above proposals be given effect to, provided the Government agree to the 
follcsring : — 

(a) That no Railway Line now under State m-inagement and no Railway Line nou 
managed by a Company whoso contract may hereafter expire should be handed 
over to Company management without the previous approval of the legislative 
Assembly ; 

{£») That the railway services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that Indians 
should be appointed as ilembers of the Railway Board as early as possible.” 

He urged that the House was ju-stified in asffing Governraout. in return 
for the powers contemplated under the resolution, to allow railways a full 
trial under State management and not to hand them over to company manage- 
ment, not even to “ real ” company management. On thc*t]uestion of In- 
dianisation, Sir Purshotamdas .said, *' It is true, Sir, that the Railways of India 
.arc very valuable and ver}' important commercial enterprises but the public 
of India wish to look upon the Railways of India also as national assets and 
they agree to the commercial management of these Railways only as far as is 
compatible with their national aspirations and with their national advance- 
ment.’’ Sir Basil Blackett began by expressing his regret that the issue 
had become clouded. The resolution covered an administrative reform to 
v.hich the Finance Member attached the very greatest importance. He said. 
*■ The purposes of Railway separation are a stabilised budget, a stabilised 
railway revenue, the securing to the Railways of a real incentive to economise 
and to work on commercial lines, and the provision of the right conditions 
for mainf onance of continuity in Railway policx' and enabling rates and fares 
to be reduced the moment the opportunity arise.s and facilities to be increased 

v.ithoat cost to the ta:-:-j aver.” In considering these proposals the IIou.«c 
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had ripliMy concent ruled on tlicainonnl of coni rilnilion und the control of tlic 
Asseinhly. Au regards the former, ilie Finance ?dcnibcr confessed his pre- 
ference for tlic sinuller cont rihnt ion the ttovernment had originallj* proposed 
buthcaoceptcdtherevisodligiiro. lie. Iiowever,. asked thcJlonsctorcmembcr 
that if tliey asked for more tli<' probability' of an early reduction of rates and 
faros was j)ostponcd, and if they asked for les.s, t hat. probability was increased. 
As regard scent ml of the Assembly, ith.ad been an essential part of the Govern- 
meut’.s proposal.s that the opportunities for discussion both by the Failway 
Standing Finance Committee and by the Assembly .should be increased and 
the mothoils of exercising the control im])rovcd. But it had been pointed 
ontthatoneofthercsidtsof thereform would be that in (heeventof a deficit 
the Assembly would not beableto(“xercise their power to meet it by a de- 
mand on the railways. " That, Sir, is perfectly t rue.” .s!>id Sir Basil, “ The 
Assembly arc being asked — and the Government arc jiroiiosing themselves, 
the Finance Dcj)artmcnt is pro])osiiig,— that the Assembly and the Govern- 
mentshould lay down the proposition that taxation of communications is bad 
taxation, that in the cvoiil of additional taxation being required, which God 
forbid, that tint should be im])oscd by some more dcsiuiblc method than that 
of taxing the Bailways.” The questions r.iiscd in Sir rur.diotamdos's amend- 
ment, namely, Indianisat ion, SUUc management, and store.s, Sir Basil thought, 
had strictly nothing whatever to do with the question of sejmration, but he 
reminded the House as to how far the Government, had gone in respect of 
thc-se matters. As regards Indinnisation, the .As.scmbl3' had Jio reason to 
complain against Government and they wereat once with them in the matter 
of stores. As regards State management, it a])}K'ared to the Finance Homber 
that it was cntiicly an unreal issue. Government were not willing to give 
an undertaking in the. form asked for becau.se it was not in the ])owcr of the 
Government of India to do it. But he could not conceive of any circumstances 
in which an Indian niilway company with Indian ca])ital would be willing to 
take over a Sta.tc-mnnaged line contrary to.the wishes of the Assembly. If 
the House was really in favour of the separation of the finances, the Finance 
Member a.skcd it to consider whether they were “ really gaining anything by 
failing to get separation because they cannot get from us an undertaking which 
we cannot give.” During the present transitional constitutional period, 
with the very best will in the world the Government were quite unable to go 
further than they had gone, and the result of the Assembly's attitude, the 
Finance Member thought, would be, “ The tax-payer suffers, the user of the 
Railways suffers, the Assembly suffers and the Government suffer.” Mr. 
K. C. Ncogy strongly supported the amendment, Mr. TI. G. Cocke thought 
that it was essential that the Railways should have the benefit of the profits 
for future developments, and did not favour the amendment. Mr. C. Durai- 
swami Aiyangar moved the following amendment : — 

That at the end of the amendment moved by Sir Pursbotamdas Thalcurdas, the following 
clause bo added : — 

“ (c) and further that the purchase of stores for the State railwaj^s should bo undertaken 
through the organisation of the Stores Purchase Department of the Government 
of India.” 

Dr. L. K. Hyder opposed the amendment. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criti- 
cised the existing system and hoped that it would be possible to arrive at some 
understanding in order to relieve the railways from living from hand to mouth. 
Mr. C. D. M. F indley regretted that the debate had taken a definite political 
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him r.nd felt that the amendment laid down conditions which had no connec- 
tion whatever with the proposals of Government. “ The whale position is,” 
said Mr. Ilindley “from t1ie practical point of view, that with a lap.sing 
budget system as we have now, there is no possibility of canying on a conti- 
nuous business like that of railway management with imy kind of efficiency 
or success.” And he asserted that the potential insolvency which the inchcape 
Committee had demonstrated had arisen out of the present system of finances. 
After dealing with the advantages of the proposed separation, the Chief 
Commissioner for Railways mentioned that he had been desirous of getting 
this propo.'^al through because it would lead to much closer touch with the 
members of the Assembly who were interested in railway management and 
because he welcomed the possibility of ha\dng a longer period to discuss the 
railway budget in the House. Diwan Bahadur j\I. Ramachandra Rao said 
that in the amendment they were morel}' asking for the establishment of a 
convention that, when the A.'Jscmbly and the Government of India were in 
agreement in regard to the leasing of any of these Railways, the Secretary of 
Sta.tc should not intervene ; and so long as the final pov.'cr rested with the Secre- 
tary of State this demand afforded the only logical constitutional position the 
As-embly could take up. !Mr, W. S. J. M'illson rcmarlccd that the difference , 
between the Government and the sujiporters of the amendment was largely a 
matter of words and the principles had practically been accojitcd. Pandit 
f^Iadan Mohan iilalavjya thought that it would ho an evil day for the country 
if the r.iilway management weio entirely freed from the control of the Finance 
Department of the Govermnoht of India, and he o.xj)rc?scd his satisfaction 
with the deci^-ion of Government to deal only with one change, namely, tlie 
s ' ji ir.ition of the railway from the general budget of the country. He su])j)nrt- 
m 1 the amendment. Sir Charles limes recognised that the House was satisfied 
to llie adv.tutagc'v of tiie jiro])osed separation and ho]>od fliat .some sctfle- 
ni'-iit Would be ariived at whieli wouM enable them to g<“(, rid of the small 
diibeultv th’-t Ind arisen. M'li.i.tever might have bujipened intliejiast, 
tifivermnent '.n* re now prorecdingrajudly with India ni'-at ion and the t'onunereo 
.’4' 'ub'T ge-v.' tiguren to slmv.- whit had been done in tlw mailer. Jle jiro- 
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if in ppHo of tlio A'"o)n1>ly’« ro'ol’itioii nl nvc referred fo Government rdiould enter 
m ntiy lie 'otiation ‘1 fi>r tlio irnii'-fi-r of niiy of flie nl'ove Raihvaya to Company 
ma' neemeni, Bueh ne"otiatioi P pliall not lie ronelnded until fneilitiep liave been 
pi\Tn for a tlb'riii-'.fon of the ivbofe mnlter iii tlie dFPeniMy. If any contract for tl e 
trancfcr of any of Ibe above Rnihvn}-."i fo Company manapement is concluded against 
Ibe advice of fbe Asi-embly, the Ac'embly rvil! be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this Rc^olnlion." 

To this nmoiiflmcnt Diwnn Baliatliir M. Unmnchnndrn Rao and Mr. K. C. 
Ncogy rospertivol}- moved llie following furllicr amendments : — 

To add as Part IT of flic P.^olntinn : — 

“Apart from tlie above convention this As'embR’ furlber recommends: — 

(i) that fbe Ilnilnay servires .cbonld be rapidly Indiani>^rd, and ftiHlier tliat Indians 
■•'bonld be appointed n« NemI ers of Ibe Railway Board ns enrh’ as jiossiblc, and 

(ii) flint tlie piircliasn of stores for the Slate Rnilunys slinuld be tindcrlnken tbroiigli the 
orenni'slion of tlie Stores Ptircba«e Department of tlie Government of India.” 

Tliat. the following amcndmmfs he added to the Ttesolulion ; — 

Clause (fi) 

(i) For tbe words “two nominated oflleinl inemlicni of Ibo lyepislativo Assembly one of 
. whom ”, sulKtihilc tlic words “one nominated olTicinI member of flic Legislative 

Assembly wbo 

(ii) For tbe word “ fen ”, F-af/s/iVtife fbe word “eleven " : 

(iii) For tbe words “ two ftirllier nominated ofiieini members ”, suhflitutc the words “ ono 

fnrilier nominated oflicial member” ; 

(iv) For the word “ five ” wberever it occurs, xuhflilutc tlio word “ six”. 

Both thcFC amendments wore accepted after Sir Charles innes had again 
cxjilained the jiosition of Government in regard to the fonner amendment. 
On behalf of I\Ir. K. Bnma Aiyangar. Diwnn Bahadur M. Rnmnchandra Eao 
moved the following two amendments : — 

Tliat at tbe end of jnraprapb 2 of clause (C), tbe following bo added : — 

“ and sball, as far as possible, instead of fbe expenditure programme revenue, show the 
expenditure under a dcprcoiatioii fund created ns jier the now rules for cbnrgo to 
capital and revenue.” 

That in clause (7) for tbe words “ in order that more time may bo”, the words “ and separate 
daj-s .shall bo ” bo sulsltlitlcd. 

These amendments were also accepted by Government. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted in the following form : — 

“ This A.ssembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order to relievo 
the general budget from tlie violent fluctunlions caused by the incorporation therein of the rail- 
way estimates and to enable railways to carry out e. conlinuons railway policj’- based on the neces- 
sity of niahing a definite return to general revenues, on the money e.xpcnded by tbe State on 
railway’s : — 

(1) The railway’ finances sball bo separated from the general finances of the country and 

tbe general revenues shall receive a definite annual contribution from railways which 
shall be the first charge on the net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution sball be based on the capital at charge and worldng results of com- 

mercial lines, and shall bo a sum equal to one per cent, on the capital at charge of 
commercial lines (excluding capital contributed bj- companies and Indian States) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year phis one-fifth of any surplus profits 
remaining, after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition that, if in 
anj' year railway revenues are insufficient to provide the percentage of one per cent, 
on the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years w’lll not he 
deemed to Lave accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. 

The interst on the capital at charge of, and the loss in worldng, strategic lines shall be 
borne by general revenues and shall consequently be deducted from tbe contribu- 
tion so calculated in order to arrive at the net amount payable from railway to general 
revenues each year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be transferred to 

a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount available for transfer to the railway 
reserve exceeds in any year three crores of rupees only two-thirds of the excess over 
three crores shall bo transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one-third 
shall accrue to general revenues. 
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(4 reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual contribution 

to general revenues: to provide, if necessary, for arrears of depreciation and for 
down and writing off capital ; and to strengthen the financial position of 
railways m order that the services rendered to the public may bo improved and 
rates may be reduced. 

(6) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions as may bo 
prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow temporarily from capital or from 
the reserves for the purpose of meeting expenditure for which there is no provision 
or insufficient provision in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make rc- 
/■fii A borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(t>) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constituted consisting of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative Assembly who should he Chairman 
and eleven members elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. The 
members of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be ex-officto members 
of the Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not more than 
one further nominated official member, six non-official members selected from a 
panel of eight elected by the Coiinci! of State from their body and six non-official 
members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from 
their body. 

The Railway Departraent shall place the estimates of railway expenditure before the 
Standing Finance Committee for .Railways on some date prior to the date for the 
discussion of the demand for grants for railways and sha 1, as far as possible, instead 
of the e.xpenditure programme revenue show the expenditure under a depreciation 
fund created as per the new rules for charge to capital and revenue. 

(7) The railway budget shall bo presented to the Legislative Assembly if po.ssibIe in ad- 
vance of the general budget and separate days shall be allotted for its discussion, 
and the Member in charge of railways shall then make a general statement on lailway 
accounts and working The expenditure .proposed in tho railway budget, including 
expenditure from tho clepreciat.on fund and tho railway reserve, shall be placed 
before the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands for grants. The form the 
budget shall take after separation, the detail it shall give and the number of demands 
for grants into which the total vote shall bo divided shall be considered by the Boil- 
waj Board in consultation with the proposed Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways with a view to the introduction of improvements in time for tho next budget 
if possible. 

(S) These arniDgements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall bo provisionally 
tried for at least three years. 

(0) In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Resolution passed in Februaiy 
1923 in favour of State m.anagemcnt of Indian Railways, these arrangements shall hold 
good only so long as the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and existing State-managed Railways remain under State management. Rut if 
in spite of the Assembly’s Resolution above referred to Government should enter 
on anv negotiations for the transfer of any of tho above Raihvays to Company 
management* such negotiations shall not be concluded until facilities liavo been 
given for a discussion of the whole matter in tlie Assembly. If any contract fot tho 
transfer of any of the above Railways to Company management Ls concluded .agamst 
the advice of tho Assembly, tlio Assembly will be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in tb’s Resolution. 

Apart from the above convention this Assembly further recommends 

(P that the Railway services should ho rapidly Indianised, and further that Indians should 
be appointed a.s Members of tho Railway Board as early as possible, and 
(ii) that the purchase of .stores for the State Railways should he undertaken through the 
organisation of tlie Stores Purchase Department of tho Government of India, 

Before dealing ■vvitli legislation it may be mentioned that tbe excess grants 
for 1922-23 and supplementary grants for 1924-25 came up before the Assembly 

on the 20th September 1924. Some of the items 


Excess and supplementary 


grants. 

to as shown below. 


were 


discussed but all tho demands were agreed 


Exec/ti grarU for 1922~23, 


Revenue 

Capital 

Advances 


TOT.lI. 


Rs, 

18,83,033 

2.3,210 

7.J,-)0,502 

03,.''.8,700 
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Supplemenlary grants for 1924-26. 


Rs. 

Stamps 8,30,000 

Ports .....••••••• 75,000 

Zoological Survey • 38,000 

Agriculture ....••••••• 6,57,000 

■Commercial Intelligence . ........ 1,01,000 

Expenditure in England ........ 70,000 

Total . 17,71,000 


Legislation. 


A number of Bills were passed into law during the last legislative session 
and a good many were proceeded with but were pending final disposal when 
the session came to an end. A list of these is given in Appendices I and II. 


Official BUls. 


It is not possible to deal exhaustively with the pro- 
visions of the measures in what is intended to be 


a short survey for popular use ; and the space devoted to legislation cannot, 
and does not, afford an index either to the importance of the measures or the 
attention they engaged. But it may be mentioned that the Legislative 
Assembly devoted six sittings, and the Council of State five, to the Bills which 
came up before them. The Home Member introduced a Bill to repeal certain 
enactments whereby breaches of contracts by labourers had been made 
punishable under the crimiaal law. Under sections 490 and 492 of the Indian 
Penal Code, breaches of contract in regard to service during a -voyage or journey 
and in distent places are punishable. The Home Member felt that there was 
no longer any justification for retaining these pro^dsions. A Bill to re-enact 
with amendments, and with extended scope as a permanent measure, the 
Indian Soldier’s Litigation Act, 1918, which was passed to meet certain exi- 
gencies of ser^dce in the Indian Aimy during the great war, was passed by the 
Cmmcil of State. When it came up before the Assembly, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer moved that it be referred to a Select Committee ; . the Home Member 
agreed to the suggestion, and it was adopted. A Bill to amend further the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914, for certain purposes, which was brought in 
substantially with the object of enabling the police to maintain a more careful, 
accurate and expeditious control over breaches of the law relating to motor 
traffic, was jtassed by the Council of State and also by the Legislative Assembly. 
A Bill, entitled “ the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill ” and intended 
to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure for the 
purpose of affording greater protection to persons under the age of eighteen 
years, also came up before the Assembly, and the Eeport of the Select Com- 
mittee was taken into consideration. Several amendments were movec 
but they were rejected, and the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Assembly. A Bill to give effect to certain articles of th 
International Convention for the suppression of the circulation of, and trafli 
in, obscene publications was passed by the Coimcil of State ; but when it cam 
before the Assembly, an amendment w'hich received the support of severa 
Members, was moved to refer it to a Select Committee, and adopted. A Bii 
•was brought in to amend and consolidate the law relating to Governmental 
other Provident Funds in order to make more effective the pur- of th 
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existing^ Act'., hy roiifovriiig, wiili (’f-rt.iin limitaiinn.s, upon clcpcmlants as 
clofincd in tlio Bill tlio same ])rivilogo.s as wtvo ginniod (o Iho wives and children 
of deceased doposiiors, In- making jironsion.'. lo facilifalc llie disbursement of 
amounts^ not exceeding ]^s. o.OOO and by malcing it obligatory that where 
nominations had once Iieon made by a depositor, they could not be varied by 
testamentary disposition or otlicrwise. "When the Itill came up before the 
Assembl}’’, some amendments wore moved, but excejit for one, the}' were all 
rejected. The one which was carried demanded the omission of a provision 
designed to remove doubts ns to the right of the Government or the Bailway 
in the case of Government and Bailway Provident Bunds respectively, to with- 
hold from a subscriber who had been dismissed from service that portion of 
his jirovidcnt fund which consist.s of contributions credited to his account 
by the employer. As a result of the consequential changes involved, the 
Home Member did not make the motion that the Bill be passed because he 
thought it necessary that it should be further examined. Sir Charles Innes 
introduced a Bill to provide for the better regulation of cotton ginning and 
other press factories. "Alien he moved that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, Jlr. Alley demanded that it be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. There was some Diversity of even non-official opinion on 2*Ir. Ancy's 
motion and Sir Charles Innes opposed it ; but it was adopted by the Assembly. 
Sir Basil Blackett brought in a Bill' to consolidate, amend and extend the law 
relating to the levy of duties of customs ou articles imported or exported by, 
land from or to territory outside British India. Objection was taken to the 
possible application of the Bill to imports or exports from and to Indian 
States and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee by which it was amended 
so as to give effect to the objection. The Bill as so amended was passed into 
law. The Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act came up before the 
Assembly when the Eeport of the Select Committee on the Bill was taken into 
consideration. Sir Basil Blackett moved an amendment to make it clear 
that the Bill had reference only to banildng Companies whose capital was ex- 
pressed in rupees, and the amendment was adopted by the House. An amend- 
ment was moved by Maimg Tok Kyi to bring within the scope of the Bill co- 
operative Banks established under the Co-operative Societies 'Act, 1912. 
The Finance Member opposed this amendment, and was supported by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Eangachariar and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, but 
the amendment was carried by 46 votes against 45. M ith these amendments 
and with some verbal alterations, the BiU was passed. But the Finance 
Member reserved to himself the right to move an amendment, if he found it 
necessary, in the Council of State in order to have the position setyight. ^ 

Dr. Gour brought in a motion referring to Select Committee his BiU to 
make provision for the better management of Hindu religious and charitable 

trust property and for ensuring the keeping- 
Non-official Bills. publication of proper accoimts of such trusts. 

The discussion which foUowed disclosed a diversity of opinion among 
official Members. The Home Member explained that the last opinion on the 
BiU had only been received on the 14th September and it had not therefore- 
been possible for him to consider the opinion and the attitude of Government, 

He explained the delicacy of the situation vis-a-vis the admmistration o 
transferred subjects and suggested postponement of the motion. The debate 
was adjourned. Dr. Gour’s Bill to repeal certain provisions of the Indian 
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Criminai Law Amonclnwit Act. 1908, also came up bcfoic the Assembly. 
-He rofened to the rocommoiulatious of the JlepTCPsive T^aws Committee, and 
ormiecl that the retention of thofo provisioiis^ was unjustifiable. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman exprcsfcd his personal distaste lor exceptional legislation, but said 
that the over-riding principle wa.s Salus popuJi sripram Irx. i he Lome 
Membtr traced the history of the enactment of 1908, ivhich was based upon 
the existence of anarchical conspiracy, and showed that, the Eepresshe Lans 
Committee had not in reality recommended repeal. He referred to the refusal 
of the first Assembly to consider thcTC]-cal of this measure. Hc/.lso challenged 
the assertion that the condition of India was such as to warrant the repeal 
of the law. He recounted instances in Bengal to illusirato the gravity of 
the rowwl of anarchical conspiracy, and rpiolcd lilr. C. II. Da.s .s opinion as 
to the gravity of the anarchical movement. as it right, the HonichTcmhcr 
said, that Government should divest tlicinselvcs of any weapons at .such a 
time ? Contimiiiig. the Homo iflemher i^aid that he himself would he only 
too pleased if the ordinary law .siifiicod, hut he did not feel that it did. Sir 
Alexander dealt with the nllcgnlion that the Act had been misapplied and 
defended its use. Concluding, he ashed the House wlicther, if they had 
had the responsibility for law and order in India, they would have agreed to 
repeal this measure. Sir. Abhyanlcar. Hr. Amur Kath Hiitt, Pandit JIadan 
Mohan Slalaviya, Pandit Jlotilal Nehru and Jlr. Jtmiah supported Dr. Gour’s 
motion, Sir. Ilolmc, Captain Him Singh, Mr. Chatterjee and Mr, Calvert 
opposed it. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad argued the necessity of some provision 
in the Act to promdc an appeal to a Court of Law, and suggested that Gov- 
ernment should consider the point. Dr. Gour tried to controvert the arguments 
of the Home Slcmber, and pressed his motion upon the House. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said that he had received confirmation from the debate of his worst 
fears regarding the spread of anarchical conspiracy. He said Government 
would discharge its duty fearlessly, and added that the}’- would not yield any 
of the special powers they possessed. By 71 votes against .39 Dr. Gour’s 
motion was carried. The Bill came up for consideration on the 19th SciUember. 
The House agreed to it clause by clause, and Dr. Gour moved that the Bill 
be passed. In doing so ho again recapitulated the history of the measure 
and argued in favour of its repeal. Mr. Tonlvinson controverted the position 
taken up by Dr. Gour and illustrated the danger of the unrestricted right 
of association. He argued how unsatisfactory the measure before the House 
was and appealed to it to reject it, Lala Duni Chand, Mr. Jinnah and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru supported Dr. Gour’s motion. Mr. Calvert defended the Act. 
The Home Member, in opposing the motion, denied that the Government 
had given any pledge of repeal. He again dealt with the necessity for the 
continued existence of the Act. Dr. Gour’s Bill was passed by 71 votes to 
40. _ Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar wanted to refer his Bill further to amend the 
Indian 'E-vidence Act, 1872, to Select Committee, but leave was refused. 
Another measure of Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar’s came up before the Assembly 
when he moved to refer to Select Committee his Bill further to amend the Ee- 
- gistration Act, 1908. Mr. Toukinson stated that the 'law had already been 
amended in a manner sufficient to remedy the defects with which the Bill 
purported to deal and that there was no justification for the BiU. The House, 
however, agreed to Sir. Eama Aiyangar’s motion by 42 votes to 38. Diwan 
Bahadur T. Eanaachatiar moved that Lis Bill further to amend the Indian 
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iafiequcnily tlic practical value ol tlie debates recoided in tbe proceedings 
vas very great : grievances were ventilated : policies explained : misconcep- 
tions rectified. It is not tbe function of tbis publication to attempt more 
than an impartial survey of aclcnou-ledged facts : and it is beyond our scope 
to enter upon a discussion of political operations. But we may note that tbe 
attitude of uncompromising obstruction on tbe part of certain groups, wbich 
bad been the prominent character of tbe Delhi vSession of 1924, was not re- 
vived from the desuetude into which it bad lapsed during tbe Tarifi Bill session 
of !Ma 3 ' and June. Prominent members of tbe Opposition were found on 
occasion in the Government lobby as though no insurmountable obstacles 
divided one side from tbe other. Compromises were found possible ; in certain 
matters at least tbe polic}' of give-and-take prevailed. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to hope that a friendly agreement to differ upon those questions 
where sharp divisions are inevitable mav' gradually conduce to tbe speedier 
and smoother transaction of business which concerns the common weal. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Thursday, ihc 2Lih Scpiemhcr, 193d. 

PROPOSE PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS TO H. E. THE • 
VICEROY SE THE NEXT SESSION OP THE ASSEIilBLY. 

' (Jlr. V. J. Patel rose to speak.) 

Mr, President : The Honourable Member (Mr. V. J. I’atel) has 
^ivcn notice of his desire to move the presentation of a formal address 
io the Governor General under Standing Order 74 in the following 
ierjns : 

“ Tliat a humble address be presented to His Excellency the Governor General 
.•'.questing that he be pleased to summon the next session of the Legislative Assembly 
)n some date after the expiration of four years from the time of the first meeting 
sf the Assembly,, so as to enable the Assembly to exercise its right of electing its 
President under section (33C (1) of the Government of India Act.” 

The Honourable Member proposes to use a method which is not 
•'ivailablc. Standing Order 74 is not in itself an operative Standing 
Order, but only provides the means whereby communications, under 
oilier provisions of the procedure, shall be transmitted to His Excellency 
the Governor General ; that is to say, to give an instance, where this 
Chamber and the other Chamber fail to agree on a BiU and there is no 
other course of action open, then report is made to His Excellency the 
Governor General of the fact that .there is no agreement. It is for that 
purpose and other such purposes that Standing Order 74 provides the 
lhannel, but not fpr the purpose of sueh a motion as this. 


10th Septemher, 1934. 

tESOLUTION BE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LEE COMMIS- 
SION. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
rise to move the Resolution which stands in my name, and in doing so 
[ wish to remind the House that I am redeeming a pledge which was 
given by the Government on several occasions that, before orders were 
passed on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services, the Indian Legislature should be given an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on those recommendations. 

Before I go further, I should like for a moment to invite the 
attention of the House to the history of the appointment of this Com- 
mittee. This House opposed its appointment very bitterly, but as T 
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gather somewhat less bitterly when it I’ouiid lliat the scope oJ' ll’.e 
reference to the Commission was Avidcr than it originally believed it to 
be. In fact, in reading the dehate in connection with the aiipoinlmcnt 
of the Commission — for I Avas not then a Member of this House, — 
I Avas struck by the fact that one speaker after another based Ids 
opposition on the fear that the Commission, both in the matter of the 
control of the Services, and in the inattci- of Tndianisation, Avould recom- 
mend a reactionary policy and Avculd go back on the conclusions arrived 
at in the Montagu-Chelmsford Ileport. T need hardly point out that 
the Commission, as a matter of fact, has made in both respects an immense 
advance on the position contemplated in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. IIoAvever that may be, it is perfectly true that the Report of the 
Commission comes, a.s it Avere, AA'ith a certain sense of prejudice before 
this Hou.se. But I thinlc this House is far too fair to allow its judgment to 
be obscured by any feeling of pique, bj'^ any feeling of dissatisfaction at 
the fact that its Avishes Averc not attended to Avhen the Commission Avas 
appointed. You have the Report ; focinm valet you have to consider 
it. I Avill invite the attention of the House to the terms of reference. 
"What Avere they ? They Avere as folloAvs : In the first place,' the Com- 
mission Avas to have regard to “ the neee.ssily for maintaining a, standard 
of administration in conformity Avith the responsibilities of the CroAvn 
for the Govexmment of India.” That is to say they Avere to make no 
recommendation A\diich Avould in anj"^ way upset or conflict Avith that res- 
ponsibility. In the second place, their attention is invited to “ the declared 
policy of Parliament in respect of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration.” In other Avords, they Avere 
directed to explore the possibilities of further advancc.s in the Indianisa- 
tion of the Services. Lastly, they Avere directed to keep in vicAV “ the 
experience noAV gained of the operation of the system of government 
established 'by the Government of India Act in respect of the Superior 
Civil Services in India.” That is to say, they Avere required to .say Avlicther 
the actual operation of the scheme of government established by that 
Act had disclosed anomalies in the organisation and general conditions 
of service, Avhich ought to be rcmoA'ed. Sir, the Commission has been 
severely criticised, and I think unfairly criticised, for not doing Avhat 
it was not directed to do. This, Sir, Avas not a body charged Avith the 
reform of the constitution ; its duty Avas to make proposals AA'hich would 
adapt the organisation of the Services to the existing constitution. It 
is idle to blame the Commission for not doing Avhat it Avas not directed to 
do. HoAvcAmr, I .shall endeavour to shoAV later, if it is necessary for me 
to do so, that the Commission Avere not oblivious of the fact that altera- 
tions in the constitution might take place in the future. There is nothing 
in the Report of the Commission in my judgment Avhich jiistifies a charge 
that their recommendations impede constitutional progress. And Avhat 
was the tribunal to Avhich these great issues Avere referred 1 Its Presi- 
dent Avas an ea:-Cabinet Mini.ster, ' AAdio has told us himself, that he has 
no Indian past .and no Indian future. Of the Englishmen on the Com- 
mittee, two Avere men who had never A'isited this country and had no 
material interest in the country ; and of the other members of the 
Committee there Avere four representative Indians, Indians Avhose 
names haA'e been hononr.ed highly by their oAvn countrymen, and in 
this connection. Sir, Avith your permission I should like to digress for 
one moment to express my great regret that my personal friend, 
Mr. Bhupendra Xath Basu, has been prevented from carrying on his 
important duties in Bengal and has had to resign owing to ill-health. 
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To rcDmi lo the coiislitulioii of the Coniinission, there was onlj’’ 
one member of the Services on the Committee v/Iio was still serving. 
The other c-T-Servicc member was Sir Jicginald Craddock, who is well 
known to his House, a man of the most extensive experience, the last 
of the Lieutenant-Governors. So the Service element was not over- 
repre.scntcd. Now when I read the personnel of the Comniissiou — and 
in those days 1 had no jicrsnnal concern in it ; I was an impartial observer — 
perhn])s more so than 1 am now — 1 inusl say I never tliought that the 
opinion of a Committee .so constituted was very likely to be unanimous. 
Yet, Sir, the Hci)orl was unanimous and, when you get a unanimous Report 
from a Commission i-cpre.senling .so many diverse races and so many 
diverse element.s. 1 say that that fact mn.st be borne in mind when this 
Hou.se comes lo deal witli it. 1 hope the IIou.se will not ignore that fact 
in considering the Committee ’.s recommendations. 

Another feature is that it is evident that many of the rccommcnda- 
lions arc the result of a compromise, and the value of a fair-minded 
compromise is very great. Tlio Rei)ort it.self refers to “ tlie .spirit of 
compromise wliicli lias inspired our agreed conclusions.” Honourable 
Members will find that in paragraph 108 of the Report. 

Now before I turn to the actual ])ro])Osals of the Commi.ssion, there 
is a further point that I should like to bring to the attention of the 
House, and that is llie position of the Services in any country and vis-a-vis 
any. Government. The position of iJie Services, I submit, in no country 
is that of dii'cct contact with the Legishiture. ^The Executive Govern- 
ment is the master of the .Services and at the same time their protector. 
It is a body interposed in all normal constitutions between the Legi.sla- 
ture and the Services. That is a fact that I hope all those who look 
forward to the advance of India in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment will bear in mind. In the past the coincidence between the func- 
tions of the Services and the functions of the Government has done 
much to create feelings wliich are not really justifiable in regard to the 
Services, If a particular policy of Government creates odium, then let 
Government take it — do not transfer it to the .Sorw'ces. It is to be remem- 
- bered, moreover, that in any country, however democratic, nine-tenths 
of the actual work of government is discharged by the Services. Listen 
to what Professor Ramsaj’- Muir says ; he is writing about conditions in 
England, and he says ; 

“ It is no exaggeration to say that .so far ns concerns the carrying on of the daily 
administration and the enforcement of the existing laws, which is nine-tenths of the 
business of Government, this country is govcnied by a pure bureaucracy.” 

That is, even in England, after centuries of democratic experience, 
it is not possible to dispense tvitli a bureaucratic machine ; and I do wish 
to impress upon the House the importance of realising how essential is 
the executive machinery in whatever way it maj’- be directed and whoever 
may be its head. You may have the ablest of Ministers ; you may have 
a Legislature like this Legislature informed Avith wisdom ; you may have 
a Government of the most admirable ehnractcr ■, but if you have not a 
body of officers to carry out tlie policy of that Government, you are like 
a man Avitliout arms. ITou will be helpless and it Avill involve the failure 
of your administration. 

And noAV I Avaiit to draAv 3 ^our attention to the fact that you have in 
India a large body of public servants carrying oji the administration. It is 
a legitimate ground for pride that they are of a very high grade 
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of cfl’ieioncy, aiul I iln not Ti'fcr to tin- Itiiti-.!) olViiM-r-. (.oly Init to 
the great, nniltilintej f<'r llie most part fmtiim!!, who are iti<Iiistrioiisly and 
ably carrying on tlie details of tl>e ndministiation of this country. I 
n]>pcal to the Jfonse lliat, where tlu-y (ind the aelioits of (ioverninent are 
not to their liking, they should conniie llieir attack to the (!f)Vcnmii‘!it 
whose shoulders ari' .hroad f'Utmgh to hear it and not attack tie- iustiai- 
ments of that (Jo\erninent ; and they shi old trei'* the Serviei-i, rea- ori- 
ahly ajid with justiec Jind allow them to go about sheir work iinhaiiijiered 
by considerations of policy. 

Now, Sir, 1 come to the definite jiroposals made hy the (.'onunission for 
the control of the All-India Serviee.s which arc cmhodied in the terms 
of the Kcsohition now hefore the House. At pri-ent. as the Jlou-e i>; aware, 
the control is vested eompleicly in the Secretary of Stale uiio l.iy-. down 
the conditions of service, the lU'oporliou nf iMirope.-ins and the proportioti 
of Indians ; he li.ve.s the jtay ; he sanctions ihe ]at is, and in the last resort 
the Services have an ai)peal to him. Xfiw the ( ‘ommi'sifiu leavi* this jiosi- 
tion unchanged in the ease of certain .servici-i while in the case (.f others 
it makes very important changes. Pul in ;i nutshcli the rceoiiniicudn- 
tion.s of the Committee appear to me to amount to this -tliat the Services 
should he controlled h.v the authority which is ultimately rcs()onsibi(! for 
the administration of the snh.iccts with whieli they deal, f could not 
quote any pa.ssago in the Koport which in so many word- states 
the position in that form, but I think it not an unfair general 
statement of the ease; Now thi.s is a two-sided argument or rather, 
it is a two-sided application of a .single prinei])lo. The jioliey 
which it embodies should be regarded as a whole. 'J’he same argument 
which justifies the retention of the Secretary of Stato’.s control over the 
Services in the reserved field can he applied to .iuslif.v flic transfer of 
control over the Services in the transferred field. Knder the reeommemla- 
tions of the Committee the Services in the reserved field will he only 
four — the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Jkilice Service, a jiortion 
of the Indian Service of l!lngincer.s, namely, the Irrigation Ilranch, and 
the Forest Service, except in llic Provinces of llombay and Burma. These 
Services are dealing with subjects over which Parliament has reserved 
the ultimate responsibility to itself, and the logical conelusion is that 
the utimate authority responsible for the efficiency of the Services must 
be the one directl}’’ re.spoiisiblc to Parliament, namely, the Secretary of 
State. As the Constitution stands at present, it is difiicult to put forward 
any other logical proposition. It has been contended no douiit that tlio 
Secretary of State should delegate his control over these Services to the 
Government of India. Now, Sir, the Government of India, as the House 
is well aware, is not a final constitutional authority. If those powers were 
delegated to it, as the Constitution now .stands, it will not be responsible 
to Parliament, it will not be responsible to this Legislature. 

I will now turn to the other side of the scheme put forward by ihc 
Commission, that is, the control of the Services operating in the transferred 
field. They are tho Indian Educational Service, the Veterinarv Service, 
the Agricultural Service, the Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, 
aud the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers. 
I leave on one side for the present the Indian Medical Sei-vice to which I 
shall refer later. T will not labour the argument I have used hefore, for the 
same argument which justifies the retention of control in the reserved field 
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calls for llic Iraiisfor of coiilrol lo llic Local Govcnunciifs in llie Iransfor- 
rod Held. 1 will no( conceal from llie House litaf in my opinion— and what 
is more imporlanl — in the opinion of llie Govenimeid of India, these pro- 
posals are of a very far-n'aehinpr naliu'C. Tln'y affect important Services 
and mark a new departure. Take one cxamido. Now educational advance, 
as I undersfand, is a maltcr in which every Jlcndicr of lliis House is greatly 
interested, 'flic administration of cduoalional policy will in future he 
left to Services not such as lhn.se flic Secretary of State may approve, hut 
such as those the I’rovincial (.’overnmeuts in the transferred half will 
approve. It will lie for llnmi lo .say if they want any more Ehgli.shmen. 
If will be for them to regulate these Scrviee.s, and Hi:d is all_ that any 
Government, however dtunocratie, can expect lo do. Similarly, with regard 
to the other Services to which 1 have referred. Now, whatever our views 
about it. may he. it is a very great step and one of great imjiorlance to this 
countri'. The Commission decided to recommend it and the Government 
of India have decid-’d to support it. Once the Services are handed over to 
Provincial control, if is at the same time essential — and here I think eveiy- 
hody in the Hons*' is with me — that they .simnicl he saleguarded from the 
insj. lions attacks of imlilical iiinuenco. I need not enlarge on the experi- 
ence of other cnnnlries. Canada and the Thiilcd States have learned their 
lesson nn;l if is not for this country to fall into lliosc mistakes from which 
they had great uifnenlty in retrieving themselves. Tlic exact measure 
which may be. required for safeguarding the Services will require careful 
consideration, and the House will not expect me to express any detailed 
opinion.= to-day, but it is clear that the safeguards required nnisl lake two 
general forvis. In the first place, as is recommended by the Koyal Coninii.s- 
sion ill paragraph IG of their Pepoi-t, it will be necessary lo pass certain 
Public Soi eice Act •• with a view to secure sclcct.ion over the widest possible 
field oil merits and cpialifieations and to reduce the risks of political 
interference, to lay down iirocodurc for punishment and appeals and lo 
provide definite conditions in regard lo such matters as pay, pensions and 
leave. In the second place, it will be necessary lo constitute a Public Ser- 
viee Commission, I do not proiiose in the .short time available to go into 
the delicate question of the exact functions which this Public Service Com- 
mission .should perform ; nor am I at pre.sent in a position to state whether 
it may or may not be necessary to const itule Public Service Commissions 
in the l^roviiiecs. I merely wish to indicate that some organization of the 
form of a Public Service Commi.ssion will nndoiibtedl}' he required as form- 
ing an essential part of the safeguards of the transferred Services. With- 
out such safeguards we could not as a Government contemplate with 
equanimity the transfer of the control of the Services. 

I have left to the end the question of the Indian hledical Service, for 
it has many complications which fortunately are peculiar to itscK. I will 
leave it to my Hoiioiirable Colleague to develop in greater detail the recom- 
mendations of the Commission in regard to this Service. I ivill only say 
that the question iy one of extraordinaiy complexity and difficulty and no 
hasty decision should be taken on it. There is the military problem, there 
is the difficult question of the militar 3 '' medical reserve to be available in 
time of war. Bur subject to these considerations we are provisionally in 
favour of the suggestion of the Ro 3 '’al Commission that so far as the non- 
militaiy personnel of the civil medical administration is . concerned 
Provinces should be allowed to develop their omi Provincial Medical 
Services. The exact method of reconciling these two elements— the 
Provincial Medical and the military medical reserve — will require most 
careful and detailed con.sideration, “ ' ' - 
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I woiild refer and very briefly to tbe recoinmendation regarding the 
provision of British medical attendance for British civil officers and their 
families. In so far as this can be done we feel that it ought to be done, 
and so far as we are able to judge the recommendations of the Commission 
apparently would not entail an appreciably larger and possibly not so 
large a number of British doctors as rvould in any case be required to be 
emploj^ed as a military reserve. I have dealt with this point very lightly 
for as 1 have said my Honourable Colleague will develop it 'in greater 
detail. 

I'now turn to the next point, namely, the Indianization of the Services. 
I will say here that the Commission approached this matter from a stand- 
point very different from that of the Islington Commission. 

They say : 

" In the days of the Islington Commission the question -was hoy? many Indians 
■Tiould he admitted in the public services, it is novr become what is the minimum 
number of Englishmen which must still bo recruited.” 

Well, Sir, this is a great change and it is a change which has come 
over the scene in a very few years. The Islington Commission reported 
in 1915. And in these few years we have come to a position which surely 
is one that must be accepted by everyone in this House, for I will not sup- 
pose that there is any one in this House' prepared to say that no English- 
men will be required for India in the future. 

I will quote what the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport says on the question 
of the retention of a British element in the Services : 

” Do the ebanges which we propose point to the gradual, possibly the rapid, 
extrusion of the Englishman with all the consequences that may follow the reform t 
Is it conceivable that India’s only surviving connection with the Empire will be found 
in the presence of British troops for the purpose of defending her borders T Wo may 
say at once that the last contingency cannot be contemplated. At least so long as 
the Empire is charged with the defence of India a substantial element of English 
must remain and must be secured both in her Government and in her Public Services.” 

I would like to analyse iu a little detail the proposals of the Commis- 
sion so that the House may realise what it is that they actually mean. I 
must confess that I myself received rather a shock when I first saw the 
figures. I take the All-India Services. The present sanctioned strength 
Is 4,279 ; their actual number is just under 4,000. I estimate that on the 
proposals of the Commission about 1,300 posts, so far as future recruits 
are concerned, will be provincialised, and I wiU assume that this means 
practically complete Indianization. There will remain something under 
3,000 posts on an All-India basis, but of these 3,000 it is contemplated that 
the greater portion will eventually be filled by Indians. In eA^eiy case 
except the Police it is recommended that Indian recruitment to these 
Services should be more than half the total, while in the Police it is pro- 
posed to recruit half and half. If the proposals of the Commission are 
given effect to, there will, I estimate, eventually remain in the All-India 
Services only some 1,300 British Officers including the doctors of the 
military reserve. If we confine our consideration to the two security 
Services — ^the I. C. S. and the Indian Police Service, the number of posts 
which will eventuall 3 ’^ be held by Europeans on the proposals of the Com- 
mission is less than 900. 

I sometimes wonder if it is realised that when the Indian Civil 
Service consists half of Europeans and half of Indians there will only be 
675 British officers employed in the whole of India in the important taslis 
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■\vliicli this Service performs, and of this number less than 400 will be 
filling posts of major responsibility, the remainder being under training 
in less responsible posts or on leave. Is it reallj’- suggested that in the 
condition of India some 400 British officers emi>loyed in important Secre- 
tariat or administrative posts, as heads of districts, as Sessions Judges, as 
Political officers and the like is an excessive number in a country with more 
than 300 million inhabitants ? 

If we look at the prohlein from this point of view I think few will 
deny that the proposals of the Lee Commission go to the very limit of 
safety. I do not vfish to emphasize the existence of communal and pro- 
vincial feeling or to lay undue stress on the conditions which I am told 
every day are evanescent but to which it is impossible to shut one’s eyes. 

have been twenty-five years in this country and I see no signs of their 
disappearance — I lay no further stress on that point. I for one cannot be- 
ieve that this country can afford or will wish to dispense with the services of 
British officers. But I may he told that what is really needed is not the dis- 
appearance of the British official in India altogether, but the more rapid 
substitution of Indians. That, Sir, is the policy of Government within 
limits. But let me remind jmu that a service is an organism of slow growth ; 
a few enter it, a few leave it every year. To those who complain that 
Indianization makes slow progress let me cite the figures for the Indian 
Civil Service. Thei’e are at present 165 Indians in the Service. Of these 86, 
that is more than half, have entered within the last five years. And this 
was under a .system of recruitment which gave Indians appreciably less 
than 40 per cent, of the vacancies. The Lee Commission propose to give 
them 60 per cent., and in the next five jmars, if recruitment is normal it 
is quite clear that as man}' Indians will enter the Service as the total 
number that is in it at present. It has been freely argued that European 
recruitment should he stopped altogether. The more cautious of those who 
make this demand suggest that it should be stopped only for a time in 
order that the process, of Indianization may be speeded up to a maximum. 
Do they honestly think that it would ever be possible to revive Briti.sh 
recruitment when once it had been stopped ? Others point to the number 
of British officers at present in the Service.s — some 3,000 in all the All- 
India Services — and argue that for the next 15 or 20 years they '.vill 
provide all the British element that the country needs. But do they be- 
lieve that if British recruitment were closed down everything would go 
on in the Services as before ? Have they no fear that such an announce- 
ment might lead to a considerable exodus of British officers ? There are 
some I know who would welcome this result, but I believe very many others 
would sincerely lament it. I return to the proposals of the Commission. 
(Diwan Bahadur T. Ba^igachariar : “ Will you explain that point ” ?) 
What I was suggesting to the House was that it Avill not be without its effect 
on the existing members of the Service. That is my view ; it may not 
be yours. 

Now let me explain the proposals in terms of the recruits we need, 
j We need annually about 22 British recruits for the 

T'ldian Civil Service, 15 for the Police, and perhaps 
8 for the other tv'o Services. This would give you a total recruitment of 
45. We shall be lo.sing British officers by retirement according to normal 
calculations at the rate of about 120 a year, that is, for every 10 Briti.sh 
officers that retire from the All-India Services we shall .recruit not .more 
than 4. 
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And now, Sir, there is another point. 1 have often discussed this 
question with Indian friends— and I hope I have many Indian friends — 
and I cannot help ‘’eeling that in the back of their minds there dias alw.'iys 
oeeh a feeling that Englishmen in this country desire to keep up BnglLsh 
recruitment for selfish reasons ; that they wish to keep the jobs for their 
children or their cousins and that the 3 ' have at the hack of their minds 
some reservation of that sort. Now, I ask j'ou, Sir, 45 British recruits 
a year — is that a fact wliich is going to atfect an Empire like ours or a race 
like mine ? — 45 recruits 1 Why, there are many big commevci;il unde.-- 
takings which wiU require nearly that number of recruits. I may be 
wrong — but I have alwaj’s thought that the feeling to which I have refer- 
red was present in the minds of many of the people with whom I have 
discussed this question. 

Now, I have one word to say on a point which has given rise I under- 
stand to some ansiet 3 ' in the iluhammadan community'. They at an 3 ' rate 
have recognised that the recommendation of the Lee Commission will in- 
volve very large increased reeraitment of Indians, and they are somewhat 
apprehensive that the 3 ’ ma 3 ' not get a reasonable share of these 
appointments. It is not onl 3 ' particular communities which put forward 
claims of this nature, but many of the Provinces show a tendency to insist 
that, as far as possible, strangers from other Provinces should not be 
placed in their Services. Now, no concession can be made to claims of this 
kind without departing to some extent from the principle of free competi- 
tive examination. This House has passed a Resolution affirming the 
principle that the Services should not be unduly overweighted with 
representatives of an 3 ’ one communif 3 ' or Proiince. It is evident that this 
question must be taken into careful consideration in connection with the 
large increased rates of recruitment for Indians arising out of the Lee 
Commission, and I may say that the matter is one which the Government 
of India have at the present moment under their close attention. 

I pass to the second part of my subject, the financial relief of the 
Services. It is no new question. Now, the Commission, and the Govern- 
ment of India also, must approach this que.stion from two points of view — 
that is, in- the first place, the relief of the present incumbents ; and, in 
the second place, the encouragement of recruitment. Both are of the 
greatest importance but I wiU refer later to the question of recruitment 
and wiU review now the case for general relief. The pay of the Superior 
Services had been under consideration and discussion now for many 5 'ears. 
I do not propose to take the story back before 1912, by which year it had 
been realised that something would have to be done. Prices had been 
rising steadily for man 3 ^ years, while salaries for the most part had 
remained unchanged. These conditions had by 1912 produced a consider- 
able amount of discontent. Now, there is one important point to which T 
wish to draw the attention of the House, and that is, that these complaints 
were made before the war and long before the Eeforms. I have often 
heard it said that the Services are asking for more pay as a bargain for the 
Reforms. Nothing is more untrue. 

As I have said by 1912 the Services were beginning to feel the effect 
of the constant rise in prices. That prices have risen hardly needs 
demonstration, but the House will want some facts, and in this connection 
I will refer them to a Report which is well known to most of them. The 
Government of India placed an eminent Indian gentleman, lilr. R. L. Datta, 
on special duty to conduct an elaborate inquiry into the facts, and this 
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Report is Jio doubt finuilior to the House, lie found that, iu the period 
1890-1912 the general level of u'holc.sale prices rose by. 36 per cent. ; of 
domestic servants l)y some bO per cent, and tlio average vage of all labourers 
by about 60 per cent. Roughly there u'as p oO per cent, rise all round. 

It i.s, therefore, not surprising: that, the Kerviees iu 1912 vere beginning to 
feel the ctrects of these rise.s-.' In that year the Lslington Commi.ssion was 
appointed. They tooh two and a half years over that job. They 
took plenty of ovidenoe and they ])id)lished many volumes of it. Well, 
by the time the Report reached the Government of India, the great war had 
come on and the consideration of the Rejiorl vras deterred and the 
Report, was not actually published till January 1917. In the meantime the 
facts oil which the Rejiort was ba.sed had changed and were daily changing 
out of recognition. The war had, in India as elsewhere, produced au 
upheaval of ju-iee.s and the recommendations of the t'ommi.ssion were out- 
of-date before they were con.sidercd, before they were even commenced 
to be considered, and the consideration itself was a lengthy process. It 
was not till the cud of 1919 and the beginning of 192Q that the new scales 
of pay for the Services were sanctioned. 

I come now In the revisions of pay of 1019-20. As I said just now, 
the actual projinsals of the Isliiiglou Commission were out-of-date before 
they came up for consideration. The primary new factor was thc crushing 
inerea.se in prices* since the Islington Commission had made their reeom- 
raondatnons. It i.s probably a rea.sonable estimate to say that the rise 
in the co.st of living for Europeans in India in this period had been not less 
than 60 per ccht. But it is perfectly true that at that time there were 
influences of a compensatory character, and the main influence was the 
remarkable rise in the exchange value of the rupee. To some considerable 
extent the rise in the cost of living ivas made up by this, and it is quite 
clear that the revisions of pay of 1019 and 1920 were made on tlic as.sump- 
tion that the rupee would remain at or about 2 sbilliugs. The Under 
Secretary of State for India made the following statement in the House of 
Commons on the 20th July 1922 ; 

“ The prc.sont sc.tIc of snl.irics was fixed wth cfTcct from the 1st December 1919. 

The ofTicial cxeliangc value of tlio rupee was then 2 shillings. At that time it was 
expected that the exchange value would continue about that figure, though it could 
not be definitely guaranteed. ’ ’ 

(Duvan J^aliadur T. Bangachariar : ‘ I.s there any other authority 
for that ’ ?) I will endeavour to find out. It may assist the House to 
realise what an important factor this anticipation* of ,a high exchange 
must have been in determining tlie new rates of pay for the Services, 
if I refer to the case of the Indian Civil Service for purposes of illus- 
tration. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report had urged that something 
should be done towards restoring the real pay of the Ser- 
vice to the level which had proved attracth'e 20 years ago, 
and. in the consideration of the revision of pay of the Indian 
Civil Service, considerable etross was laid on this recommenda- 
tion. To restore the pa 3 ’' of the Indian Civil .Service to the level which 
bad jjroved attractive 20 years ago would have involved perhaps an 
increase of 50 or 60 per cent. The actual increase sanctioned was 
some 8 or 10 per cent. It is, I think, very evident that these proposals 
would not have been considered to meet the situation adequately had 
it jiol been for the anticipation of a high rate of exchange. As the 
Lee Commission say in their Report, if exchange had remained at o^gbout 
2 shi]!ing.s, it is probable that n.o complaint would have hee^ 
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rogarclhig the .scales of 11)19-20. But williin a year of Die inirodiicfion 
of tlic now scales llic basis 07i which llic new rates of i)ay had beer, fixed 
was shaUci’cd, The tServiees had been fried high, h’or seven year.s 
they had waited for relief which .seemed In fhem af any I'atc ovei’diie. 
No sooner was the relief given fhan an nnforeseon accident deprivosl 
them of a large part of the long expected I'elief which llioy had hoped 
to receive. By Ihc end of 1920 llic novermnenl. wore overwhelmed wil'i 
a large nnmher of mcnioriahs protesting against the new rater; of jiay. 
Bnt at that time there was great financial stress in India. The tiiianees 
were sorion.sly involved, partly from the general after-effects of the war, 
partly from the failure of the currency policy, and partly owing to the fact 
that cnormons sums amounting to 9A or 30' ernres had been incurred in 
recurring expenditnre for the purpose of raising the pay of the Provincial 
and subordinate Services throughout India — charges that T m,y.sclf regard 
as absolutely e.ssential hut still they were a hea-vj' burden on the Exchequer 
of the da 5 ^ Sir, the Government postponed any further action for pircc 
years — from 1920 to 1923. The decision to appoint a Koval Commi.ssion. 
whose Report we are discussing to-day, was made in Jamiaiy, 1923, hut the 
Commission did not start its work until the cold weather of 1923-2-t. 
Sir, T have gone into this at some length because 1 have heard it said tint 
, the claims of the Services are really in the nature of — to put it quite 
frankly — black-mail. Thej' do not. like the reforms and therefore, in order 
to keep them quiet, you have got to pay them moi’e. T contend that the 
history of this matter .shows clearB’’ that these claims aro.se ])ororo tlie 
reforms were thought of. It has a long hi.sioiw, and as they think, it has 
taken a very long time for them to get inuch needed relief. 

Now, what is the relief proposed by the Commission ? T know the 
House feels that they have not been given the full oviclonee on this point 
given before the Commission. How could the Commission, which gave a 
pledge that they would not reveal a great many tliing.s which wore com- 
municated to them under the pledge of secrecy, publish that evidcuoo ? 
Much of the most valu.ahle evidence Avas giA'cn by hanlcs which doubtle.ss 
Avere hound to exact the pledge of .secrecy ; for I understand that to roA'cnl 
the condition of its clients’ accounts is a thing Avhicli 7io hank Avill do. 
Other evidence Avas given by commercial f77’ms. They had A’ory good 
reasons — quite obvious reasons — for not wi.shing their recommendations 
to he knoAvn. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provi77ces : Non-Mid7am- 
madan Urban) : May I a.sk if there is anything to show that hardc.s and 
commercial concerns asked that their evidciAce should not be puhli.shed ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I think so. T have not 
got the exact reference noAV, hut I will giA'e my Honourable friend the 
refftiv.Tiee. There is a reference to this in the Report. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : That inust 
be a priA’ilege claimed by the banks if the privilege Avas not raised by the 
constituents. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I do not quite foUow tbe 
Honourable Member. As I say, great point has been made that the 
detailed evidence has not been laid before tbe Hoiise. 

Diwan Babadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Nou-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Is it suggested that the honks gave individual accounts to 
the Commission ? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Bluddiraan : The Coiuini.sfjion soy on 
page 2G of (heir Hoi)orl : 

" Wo have olif.'iiiicil in'IoiH'ink'iit rniifiniinf ion of ll.i.s view from Ijaiilcs or fiiinnoinl 
lionscs in clo.so nini consl.'int rolalion wtfli nionibiTH of tiio Rorvict-a. AVc v.ero inforniod 
tJiat a great many oflieeifi, jiarlieiilnrly in fiie eaily years of married life, are at 
present in debt to an extent nliicli was iinlnioon 20 years ago ; and that tliis is in 
no Fcnsc due to extravaganee. In.snnuiee j)nlicies aio pledged as .‘•ociirity for advanees 
to a inucb greater extent tlian formerly and in ninny eases their surrender value tahen. " 

I untlcrsland tlint ;m insurance j'olicy is the ItisL lliing ibtit a man 
pledges. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiynngar (Madra.s ceded di.sf, riels and Cliilloor : 
Non-AIuhammadati Hnral) : \VilI the llononralile l^fember look at page G1 
whore ho tvill .soe that a dirferent ground is given by tlie t'omnt-lloo for 
not inihlishing the evidence ? 

hir. President : I must a.<;k Ilonourahle Aleinliers to aiiotv the 
Hononrahlc tiie Home Member to proeced wilii his argument. Hovern- 
iin.'iit hiive allotted three dtiy.s for lliis debate and Memliers will have full 
opjiortnitily of developing their own ea.se. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : On a jminl like this, 
what you want is not for everybody individmilly to c.Kaminc tlic evidence. 
You have had this Commission. I suggest tim! it would be right that their 
rceommondnlions should he treated .somewlnit on the lines of the verdiet 
of a jury. When you get a unanimous rceommeiidation. you mu.sl attach 
some weight to it. It is not suggc.stcd that the Commission was unfair or 
prejudiced. They were engaged for the purpose of giving their imjmriial 
view of the matter. They pi'e.sumahly onme with a perfectly fair mind 
to the matter. 

Now, what arc their proposals ? I xvill explain them in broad outline. 
In the first place, they propose an addition in the matter of paj’. The 
form in which they cast their proposal was somewhat enmplieatcd. They 
sugge.sted that an addition of Ks. 50 a inonth .should he made to the over- 
seas pay and that the xvliolc of the overseas pay .should then bo converted 
into sterling at the favonrablc rate of exchange of 2 shillings. TJie 
e.ssence of the propo.snl, xvhen it is analysed, will he seen to be the paj'- 
ment of the whole of overseas pay in sterling. Unless the whole of the 
overseas pay is remitted to England, the full henefit proposed by the 
Corarai.ssion does not accrue. We accept the fundamental principle of 
this proposal, but we sec no advantage in .staling the overseas pay first 
in rupees and then converting it into sterling at a favourable rate of 
exchange. We prefer to state the overseas pay straiglitawaj’- in sterling. 
The effect of the proposal is, in the first place, an addition to overseas 
pa}--, in the second place, the payment of that overseas pay in sterling 
in such a way that the officer is protected against the loss, if tlie exchange 
falls below 1^. 4d. ; and the Government will take the profit when the 
exchange rises above Is. 4d. This is the essence of the proposal of tlie 
Royal Commi.s.sion and we are prepared to accept it, speaking gonei’ally, 
merely simplifying the form. With regard to the amount, this appears 
to us to be fair and equitable. The Commission pi’opose tliat it .should 
start at Ra. 75 a month on a Is. 4d. basis and rise in the 12th year of 
service to Rs. 200 a month on the same hasi.s. 

There, was one point on which the Commission were gi 
Jt was on the question'how far this relief should be carried o' 
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to officers holding administrative posts.' The Indian members recom- 
mended no relief except for certain loAver administrative posts on a pay 
of Rs. 1,750 — 100 — 2,150. Tlie English member.s, on the other hand, 
proposed — and the House will find the arguments stated very clearly in the 
appendices — that the relief given at the top of the time-scales .should he 
carried on for all officers above the time-scales whose, pay does not exceed 
Rs. 4,000 a month. The Government of India are not prepared to aecept 
either of these divergent views. They propo.se to take a middle course. 
They are impressed by the fact that the financial circumstances of many 
officers holding administrative posts are straitened. At the same time 
we think that the proposals of the English Commissioners go somewhat 
too far and that it is unnecessary to consider the grant of any relief to 
any officers at present drawing more than Rs. 3,000 a month. 

The second element in the scheme of relief proposed h}'’ the Com- 
mission is the grant of free passages. This I must explain is part, and 
an essential part, of the general scheme of relief of the Commission. 
They could have done it in any other way. They could have proposed 
a further increase in pay, but they thought it preferable to grant the 
relief in the form of free passages. The officer himself is relieved of 
considerable mental anxiety if he knows that his pa.s.sage will be paid 
by Government. Further, the .system has the advantage of providing auto- 
matically for the actual needs of the wife and family, and lastly the system 
is likely to be on the whole economical to Government, because it is certain 
that no more monej’’ vull be paid by Government than is actually required 
for expenditure on passages. Nothing perhaps in recent years has proved 
a more serious burden to the Services than the crushing increase in passage 
rates. 

From 1903 for a good many years the cost of a P. and 0. 1st class 
return passage from Bombay to London was £78 ; it noAv ranges from 
£122 to 157 ; the intermediate scale of accommodation, namely, 1st Class 
B being £140. The concession, as the House will observe, is a moderate one. 

Relief is provided only on the scale of 4 first class passages in the 
course of a service which may be taken as averaging Horn 28 to 30 years, 
that is, one passage in seven years. 

The third main head of the recommendations of the Commission is in 
regard to pensions. I would here call attention to the fact that the Com- 
mission have rejected the claims for increase in the pension of the Indian 
Civil Service and have declined to reopen the question of the refund of 
the 4 per cent, contribution which all officers of the I. C. S. used to make 
tov,’ards their pension before 1919. The Government of India accept 
tile conclusions of the Commission on both these points, but I think the 
House will recogni.se that the Commission’s conclusions were framed in a 
spirit of due moderation and economy. For it mu.st be remembered that 
while the T.C.S. pension is always represented as one of £1,000 a year, no 
officer who joined the Service before 1919 receives the full £1,000 a year 
from Government. On the contrary' it is generally estimated that under the 
old .system an officer’ of the I.C.S. contributed £250 -a year to his own 
pension, and the Government gave a pension of only £750 a year. The 
cessation of the contribution of officers to their own pension from 1919 
changes the situation, but the change is only a gradual one. It will hi: 
25 years from 1919 before the first officer of the I.C.S. draws his full 
£1.000 pension from Government, and in the meantime those .senior officers 
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wlio are now retiring- are receiving from Goverimient a pension very much 
loss than £1,000. Tlic Commission however proposed to grant certain 
enhanced pensions to hlembers of the Indian Civil Scrviee who attained 
the hig’.i rank of Alember of Council or Governor. This proposal has been 
carefuiiy considered by us, but we regret we find ourselves unjible to 
su])]iort it. We think that it is difficult to reconcile with the main idea 
'which we take to underlie the recommendations of the Commission, namely, 
lb. at essential relief should be given to those who need it most. ■ Moreover, 
1he pension of the Indian Civil Service has been based on the principle 
of uniformity. This principle has maily advantages, but it is inherent 
in it that the man below the average reeeives more than he deserves and the 
man above the average receives less. We fully recognise that a pension of 
a thousand pounds a year maj-^ seem meagre for an officer who has fiUed 
a great and responsible iDost such as that of the Governor of one of our 
major Indian Provinces, but wc feel that such a considerable departure 
from the principle of uniformity as is proposed by the Royal Commission 
would involve a rceonsideration of the prineiple itself, and we do not 
think it would be expedient to upset a .system which has in the past 
pi'oved one of the chief attractions to the Serviee. 

I have explained what the Commission and the Government of India 
do not propose to do in the matter of enhancing pensions. What they 
do propose is a moderate increa.se in the pension of the Uncovenanted 
Services amounting to Rs. 1,000 a year or £87-10s. in the ordinary pension 
from 25 j’oars’ serviee onwards. 

The inadequacy of the rates’ of the Uncovenanted Services pension 
has been a ground of complaint for many years. The pension was fixed 
originally as long ago as 1855 or 1860 at Rs. 5,000 a jmar which was then 
£500. On the proposals of the Commission the 30-year pension will now 
be £612-10;?. I do not think any one can suggest that an increase of 
£112 a 3 ’ear to cover the changed conditions of the last 65 years is excessive. 

These are the main recommendations of the Commission to which we 
invite attention. I will leave it to my Honourable’ Colleague in charge of 
Finance to explain any possible indirect repercussions of the proposals of 
the Commission on the finances of India. I will confine myself to the 
direct cost as e.stimated by the Commission, and I have my Honourable 
Colleague’s authority for stating that the estimates given in Appendix VIT 
of the Report may be taken as approximatelj^ correct. That is to say the 
cost in the first year is 96 to 98 lakhs plus about 7 lakhs for administrative 
posts, or just over one crore. This is of course on a Is. 4d. basis ; if 
exchange rises it will be less. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : How much of it will be Central 
and how much Provincial 1 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : My Honourable Col- 
league will be able to tell you accurately. There is one statement however 
in Ajapendix VII which is somewhat misleading. It is said that the 
annual cost will probably rise until' it reaches about crores, and will 
subsequenth/ fall, as Indianization makes itself felt. I think it can be 
shown that this is too pessimistic a view, and underestimates the immediate 
economie.s of Indianization. The rise is due to the increase in the pensions 
, of the Uncovenanted Services. This is estimated to involve a progressive 
addition of just over a lakh a jwar for 15 or 16 years. But the -economies on 
Indianization will certainly exceed a laldi a year, and therefore the cost will 
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not gradually rise, but, on the contrary will gradually fall. I tried to brintr 
honio to the Jlou.se in the earlier part of my .speech the c.xceedingly far- 
reaching nature of the Jntlianizatiou propo.sals of the Corarais.sion and the 
rapidity with which Tndians will be replacing Jinglishrnen in the Superior 
Services. If avo tahe info account both the ovcr.sea.s pay and the passage 
eoucossion, the Indian officer of the future will be costing from the 12t1i 
year of .service onwards some Jls. nOO a month or Its. 6,000 a year ]c.ss than 
the Jlrilish officer, and even in the fir.st year of service he Avill cost Its. 2,400 
less. For every 10 British officeivs that retire at least G Indians Avill be 
recruited involving an economy of over Its. 14,000 annually. Noav we 
may anticipate th;'l about InO Briti.sh officers will retire each year from 
the All-India and Central Services. This would suggest a progrc.ssive 
saving of more than 2 lakhs each year which is appreciably in excess of the 
])rogrc.s.sivc increase on account of jjcnsions. and will moreover .steadily 
rise in subsequent years. The House Avill realise therefore Avhat a very 
important economy ma;.’ be anticipated through the procc.ss of Indianization 
The Commission did not, if is true, propo.se to reduce the exi.sting basic 
pay of Indians Avh'eb Avould 'produce a further economy, and, in this very 
difficult question, I am not prepai-cd to say that the Commission was wrong. 
The matter, however, is one wliich may, if nccc.ssary, be further considered. 

Finally, T will deal Avitli tlic A'cry important question of recruitment. 
Noav one of the most important aspects of the Commi.s.sion’s recommenda- 
tions is the extent to which they will solve our present difficulties on this 
score. I have noticed that two conflicting lines of argument arc used. 
There are those avIio say that recruit.s can be had for the Services Avithout 
making any appreciable improA’cment in terms. On the other hand, there 
are those avIio say that the financial proposals of the Commission Avill be 
quite iuelTcctivo to attract recruit.s. I belicA’c that both these arguments 
arc AA'i’ong. It i.s quite clear that at the present time, AvhateA’er the cause, 
recruits cannot be had for the premier Indian SerA'ice. The Indian CiA'il 
SerA'ice is already 75 under .strength. By next year it aaIII probably be at 
least 100 under strength. In the examination held a month ago for the 
Indian CiA-il Service 21 British candidates presented themseh’es. Before 
the war nearly 200 used to come forward for Avhat Avas gencrall}* acknow- 
ledged to be the seA'erest competith-e tr.st in the country. The experience 
of this year does not stand alone. In 1923 there were 38 British candidates, 
in 1922, 19, in 1921, 20. The significance of these figures lies in the fact 
that, even on the reduced propo.sals for recruitment of British officers 
made the Lee Commifision, Ave require each year 22 for the I. C. S. We 
actually need more officers than there are candidates forthcoming. It is 
often said that for the Police at any rale there is no dearth of candidates. 
This idea has grown up OAving to the experience in the fir.st year or two 
succeeding the war. At that time there were 'a large number of officers 
just demobilised, and it is true that the number of applications for admis- 
sion to the Indian Police Service was large. But we liaA-e now settled down 
to normal conditions, and I Avill giA'c the House the facts relating to the 
examination for the Indian Police SerAuce held a month or tAvo ago in 
London. There Avere 18 vacancies to be filled ; for these only 41 candidates 
appeared. A qualifying standard is laid doAvn for this examination, and 
out of the 41 candidates 13 failed to reach the qualifs’ing standard. There- 
fore there Avere onlj- 28 qualified candidates competing for 18 vacancies. 
The position is certainly not as bad as that for the Indian Civil Service, 
but there is little margin of safety. I do not assert that financial con- 
siderations are the only ones which deter candidates from entering these 
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•Sorvices, but T do s;;y lluit liii.-iiicinl coiisidci'afion;: do play a very important 
part and that without a removal of the prestmt economic difliculties of 
the b'l’ivieo.s tiiore is no likelihood of our being able to obtain the scrviceo 
of ih.' Jbiglishnu';; we want. If you want any Engli.sbnien tit all, they 
ongli: to he (tf the good class, if yott want them, you musi take care they 
; re gi nd ones. 'J'he im)»roved terms recommended by the Commission 
-.vill eiMiaiidy tiot enable the .Services to live in afiluence nor will it rc.storc 
ti;-' mniparatively easy eircinnslances of the old day.s. Still thci^ ought 
•iu be .sufiieient ami the Commission Ihitiks .so and I am prepared to trust 
liieir judgment. In that respect tiieir projtosals would give the .Services 
;U hswt that mijiinium subsistence whieli a itublic .servant can rightly 
expect. It will ctiahle tlie mcml)cr.s of the .Services living with due 
economy to avoid falling into debt. That is not the case witli many of 
our otlieer.-; now. J .see ihal Lord Lee, the Chairman of tlic Ko.val Com- 
mission, stated piddiel.v that, if the recommendations of his Commi.ssion 
were bi ought into otTeei. he w;is ready to talcc i)art in a recruiting campaign 
in or.ler to secure eanditlates for the Indian .Services, Tliat .show.s, at 
any rate, that in his judgment the reeommendations made arc adccpiatc 
to at tract lecruiis and. in the se.-ond place, th.at he Is jtrepared to throw 
Ills inflneiiee into the scale in favour of recruit mcni. I have h.ad letters 
from (J.xford which give me .s(»jne more iiopefnl account of affairs there. 
There is no doubt that people there and peoj)lo in England generally ;irc 
wal<diing very closely the action that wonhl be taken on the Jtejiort of the 
Iloyal Commission. 'I'iiey will also, 1 have no doubt, watch very care- 
fully and read ihe debate., of tlii.s Jlon.se when it detds with the rceoiu- 
meml.dions J am making. The general impre.ssion 1 have derived is that, 
if etfeet is given .snbsiantially to the roeommendations of the Commi.ssion, 
rlnu-e. arc souie hujies of a deeideu reviv.-d of recruitment. Now, Sir, 1 
thank the House and you, .“Sir. lor the indulgence in the matter of time, 
'i'lie ground over wbiel'. I have bad to tiMvel is very e.xtensive and I have 
had to restrict myself to the main i.ssnc.s and j)as.s lightly over many iioints of 
great imjiortanec. Tb-* debate lliut will ensue will give opportunities for 
those points to be rai.sed and dealt Avilh b.v the JIou.se as a whole. I feel that 
the occasion is a gteat one ; that ilic Jlonso has a great oiiportunity, a great 
rc.sjionsibilily. .Sir. one more word and f have done. I have through- 
out my .s-peccli avoideti any rcrcrcnce to the Avork that has been and is 
being done for Imli'i by the tServiecs as tlicj' are at ]n’e.sent constituted. 
I do not desire to iia.se my ca.se on any apjioal of this kind. But the 
other day J came acro.ss a plira.se that attracted my attention. It was 
a rei’ercnee to “ hordes of mercenary officials ”. Well, .Sir, that tvas a 
phrase that stung me for a moment and I asked myself — Is that really 
the light in Avhieh tlic .Services arc looked on ? Of one .Service it ill becomes 
me to speak. Its record is knoAvn and I am content to leave its merits 
and demerits to the A'crdict of histoiy. But what of the others, the 
eugincer-s, the doctors, the policemen, the professors, the forest officers 
and Ihe rest avIio have spent their IIa-cs and often died in the serA'ice of 
India ? Were these mere mercenaries ? Is this all the recognition that is 
due to them from a developed India ? And then I Avas comforted and 
fell that Ihcrc Avas no sling in the AA’ord mercenax-y for they AA^ere mei’cen- 
aries in the same Avay as that great army of Avhom it is Avritten : 

" Tlicse, in the day when heaven was falling, 

The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 

Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead,” 
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Mr. President : Ec, solution moved : 

“ This Assembly reeomnieiKls to tlio Governor General in Council : 

(]) That the following reeomineml.ntiona of tlie Jloyal Commission on flic Superior 
Civil Services in India be in iirinciple ajiproved : 

(o) that while the existing; syslem of npiioiufment and control of the All- 
India Services shouhl, in jircsent conditions, be maintained in reserved 
fields, the following' Services opantiiiif' in transferred fields, namely, 
the Indian I'ldueatioiial Service, tlie Indian AKriculfural Service, the 
Indian Veterinary Service, the Jluildiiijpi and Hoads Branch of the 
Indian Service of Engineers in those jiroviiices in which the two branchos 
have been' sejinrated, and the Indian I'orest Service in Bombay and 
Burma, should so far as future recruits are concerned bo appointed and 
controlled by Local Governnients ; 

(h) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be 
increased as recommended ; 

(c) that liaviii}; particular regard to recommendation (n), early steps bo taken 

to constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by section PG-O 
of the Government of India Act, and to enact such legislation as may 
be necessary ; 

(2) That pa 3 ’, passage concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of 

the Superior Civil Services in India ajiproximatel^' on the scale rccom- 
mended ; and 

(3) That the recommendation of the Ho.val Commission regarding the constitu- 

tion of Provincial ilcdical Services in Governor’s Provinces be accepted 
in principle, subject to : 

(d) the employment in the jirovinces of an adequate militarj’ reserve ; 

(Zi) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British Officers in the 
Civil Services and tlieir families ; and 

(c) the further consideration of the conditions necessary' to secure an adequate 
number of British medical recruits for the needs of the Armj’. ” 

Paridit Motilal Nehru (Cities o'f the l.'jiitctl Provinces : Non-Muliam- 
niadan Urban) : Sir, I rise to move the Nationalist ainendmcjit to tlic 
Government Eosolution whicli has .itist been so very ably moved by tlie 
Honourable the Home Member. The amendment stands in mj' name, 
and I wisli to make it perl'cctly clear at the very outset that it is a 
Nationalist amendment. It is rather long and I -would follow’ the example 
of the Honourable , the Home IMcrabcr in dealing Avitli it. I shall not 
inflict it upon the House by reading it from beginning to end. 

Sir, before I go into my amendment I think it is but due to the 
Honourable the Home Member that I should congratulate him on' the 
great ability and persincuity w'ith ivliich he has dealt with the subject. 
He has dealt with it very fairly and has not overdone any part wdiich 
related to the benefit of the Services. But remembering the nndertaldng 
that he gave at cpiestion time about the materials that he was going to 
place before this House, I must confess to a feeling of great nervousness 
all the time that I^wms listening to bis very _ elaborate speech. I was 
listening to it almost with bated breath and at every moment I expected 
that some new material, something which Ave could not guess at from the 
report, Avould be forthcoming. I saw something protruding from the 
Sics in front of him and, took it to be the fuse of the bomb under bis table. 
I e>:i)ee.ted every moment the bomb to be throAvn and sooner or later to 
burst upon us. I Availed and Availed and it Avas only Avhen the Honourable 
the Home Member resumed his seat that I heaA^ed a sigh of relief,. The 
homl; did not after all explode ; it AAms not even throAvn, and aau 3 remain, 
so far as the materials go, Avhere we Avere before the Honourable the 
Home Member began bis speech. 
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Now, Sir, lie marie certain preliminary remarks about the value 
to be attached to this Report, and 1 wish to deal with them point by 
point. What he said was that thi.s Report was made by a Royal Com- 
mission which was constituted by gentlemen of the highest position 
and attainments. Nobodj' has ever 'doubted or disputed that. The 
next point he made was that the recommendations were the result of 
a compromise, it is here, Sir, that I would beg to enter my dissent. 
Compromise between Avhom ? Who were the parties to that compro- 
mise ? The Ilonourable the Home Member said that tbe Indian 
gentlemen on the Commission were representative Indians. Here again, 
Sir, I beg to join issue. Who elected them ; whose representatives 
were they, and what position did they occupy in the public life of the 
country apart from their relations with the Government or their member- 
ship of one of the two Houses of Legislature, at one time or another ? 
Then the Honourable the Home Member said that we must take it as 
a verdict of the jury, and that we must attach to it the same weight as 
we would attach to a unanimous verdict of a jury. Now, Sir, I have had 
something to do with juries, and I know under what circumstances 
weight is attached to the verdict of a jury, and under what circum- 
stances no weight at all is attached to it. When the evidence is taken 
in open Court and the public are in possession of the facts from daj^ to 
day as the trial proceeds, when the learned Judge has charged the 
jury in public and has reviewed the whole facts and given the law of 
the case, it is then that the .unanimous verdict of a jury is entitled to 
• all the weight that can be claimed for it. But without any of these 
things the very, basis which gives the jury its weight is wanting and 
the verdict is of no value. 

Then my Honourable friend justified the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission by the rule of factum valet. Here again I regret I am unable 
to follow my learned' friend. The doctrine of factum valet is very 
well known to la^vyers. It means that irregularities which had no 
effect on the essentials or contravene any principle must be condoned 
when the thing itself is done. Such irregularities must not be allowed 
to disturb what has already been accomplished. We have heard of an 
adoption or a marriage not being allowed to be questioned on the 
doctrine of factum valet, if aU the objections urged against it are mere 
irregularities which do not go to the very root. I ask the House in the 
present instance whether it can possibly be said that the objections 
we take to the Report are mere objections of form and irregularity 
which do not touch the merits. The objections we take are objections 
which vitiate the whole proceedings, which go to the very root of every 
recommendation that the Royal Commission has made, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show when I deal with the various paragraphs of my amendment. 
That being so, there is no justification whatever for invoking the doctrine 
of factum valet in support of the Report. 

Now, Sir, I shall follow the course which the Honourable the Home 
Member has followed, and only deal with my amendment in a general 
way as the Honourable the Home Member has dealt with his Resolution. 
I shall, with. your permission, lay it bit by bit before the House, and, as 
I do so, make a sort of running comment to explain any points which 
I may think are necessary to be explained. 

Now the whole scheme of the amendment is quite clear. It is 
divided into two parts. The first part gives the grounds upon wiiieli 
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we say tlia't no effect should be given to the recommendations of the 
Eoyal Commission. It also gives the constructive proposals we have to 
make in the light of the facts stated. The second part deals with the 
grievances, or rather refers to the grievances of the present incumbents 
in the various grades of Services. t 

In Part I we -contend that the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission should be wholly rejected. In order to establish why this 
should be so, my task is facilitated by the Resolution which has been 
moved on behalf of the Government. I think, Sir, I can .show to the 
satisfaction of this House from the terms of that Resolution itself that 
the Government is in full agreement with us in thinking that the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission should be wholly laid aside, 
and that our conclusions, if we have to form any, should be based upon 
facts quite independent of those recommendations. Now let me for a 
moment turn to the language of the Resolution, What is said hero 
is that : 

“ The following Tecommend.-itions of the Eojal CommiBsion on the Superior Civil 
Services in India be in principle approved.” 

What is the meaning of being approved in principle ? What is 
the principle that this Royal Commission has laid doAvn ? We may 
as well look for a needle in a hay stack as try and find out a principle 
in the Report of the Royal Commission. It is a string of ipse dixits, a 
series of bald statements, of inferences and conclusions, supposed to 
have been arrived at upon evidence which is not before this House. 
But I will assume that there is a principle in these findings, in these 
recommendations. If that be so, where is the acceptance of the recom- 
mendations themselves ? When a recommendation is made and yoa 
only accept it in principle, do you accept it in the form in substance or 
to the full extent it goes ? You certainly do not, and that being so, I 
say, and say Avith confidence, that there is not a single recommendation of 
the Royal Commission Avhicli has been accepted by the Government as it 
stands without qualifications and modifications Avhich have not been 
disclosed and Avhich for aught we knOAV may change the whole face of 
the Report. The approval in principle applies to sub-clauses (a), (&) 
and (c) of clause (1) as Avell as clause (2) ; but when we come to clause 
(2), Ave find another word, a tell-tale word. What this House is asked 
to do is to approve the principle that “pay, passage, concessions and pensions 
be granted to the officers of the Superior CiAul Services in India approxi- 
mately on the scale recommended ” ; not exactly, but approximately. Again 
in clause (3) we find the same important Avords in principle. The clause 
runs : 

“ That the recommcnrlation of the Itoyal Commi.ssion regarding the constitution 
of Provincial Medical Services in GoA’crnors' Provinces be aeftepted tn principle.” 

And this adoption in principle is further diluted by the sub-clauses 
being .subjected to certain conditions. 

Now, Sir, if any principle can be deduced 'from this Report and the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, the principle is that the exist- 
ing Services should be paid more money and that fre.sh recruits should be' 
bettor treated than they are at present. Does that fact deserve to be 
dignified by the name of principle t Was it not knoAvn, was it not 
common knoAA-lcdgc in tliis country and in England before this galaxy of 
gcntlcnicu of g.'-eat intelligence and high position met together and spent 
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five Jaklis of Uic money of the (ns-payer to lay it dowji as _a priiJcji)Io ? 
The real fact is that tlio Govenmieiit themselves arc not desircnis to take 
the recommendations as tliey stand vrithout qualification, and tlie whole 
idea of tlic EcsohUion, as 1 road ir — and Sir, I read the lines as well as 
between the lines, am] i)Ut u])OJi it the meaning wliicli any man of afi'airs 
will put is simply this, in the name of the recommendations of the Koyal 
Coinmi^^sion give us a free hand to do what We please, because anything 
and everything can he jnstified as coming under the p?aucip!e of that 
Rej)ort Now, Sir, what is the posiiioji ? As I have .said, the people do 
tiot want it. and J have idiown, the Government cannot accept it in its 
entirety. The pro.ss has pronounced against it. not merely the Swarajist 
press., Sir, but also the press which we all know rejn-esents the intere.-ls 
of the Services Ihomselves. In this connection ina.y I be allo'wed to refer 
to a .short note v.-hicli appeared only two da.v.s ago in the “ Pioneer,” that 
great champion of the otlicials all over India, and also in England ? What 
doc.s the writer say about this third clau.se, which was subsequently added 
to the Resolution of my Honourable friend ? lie .says : 

“ The Gownihicnt Ttcsolution to bo moved in the bogi.sl.'itive Anscmbly on 
Vi''educscJ.ny tins beon cxtoiuicd by the inclusion of a thin] clause dealing with the 
Lee C!.min:ss)on 'a projiosats for the reorpaniBatioii of the Medic.'il .Service.s. As wo 
c.\pecfed, the (iovcrneicjit e-aniiot recouimend the acceptance of the principle of these 
proposals without considerable reservation.’* 

So here we have it, that the Government ave Pot prepared to accept 
even the principle without certain reservations. Then he says : 

For rea.sonB which have been given at Bomo length in the cobinins of the 
Pioneer, these rcbcrvjitiona are mo.st important and will probably require practically 
a complete review of the whole quc.stion involved.” 

Then the writer proceeds : 

” It lias long been recognised that llio Bclieme ir. the light of the present stato 
of recruitment would be quite imjiracticable. \Vc doubt iiuleed wlietlicr the Govern- 
ment c.an conteinpl.ate the adoption of even a jiart of the jirojio.sals made without 
further investigation Of the wliolo subject of the Medical .Services in India.” 

Now that m.ay he talcen as a fair sample of the vicw.s of the press 
and of tlie Government as regards the whole of the recommendations of 
the Roj'al Commission. So that wc arc. Sir, e.vaetly where wo were before 
the Royal Commission came, and that I submit on the showing of the 
Government thcm.selvcs. 

I will how, with your pormi.s.sion, take the variolbs parts of my amend- 
ment, and in dealing with them 1 .shall refer to such points as the Honour- 
able the Home iMcmher has tried to make about some of the clauses. I 
say- in my amendment, “ that the recommendations of the Koyal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services of India be not accepted,”’ and tlie 
. first reason I give is : 

” (a) Tliat the Eoy.'il Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India was 
appointed and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter disregard hf the Eesolutions 
passed by tbe first Assembly.” 

Now, Sir, a few* facts, of which the House is probably well aware, are 
to be borne in mind. I will only give three dates. 

On the 26th January, 1923, a motion for adjournment of the House 
was passed. That motion was made on the decision of His Ma.iesty to 
appoint this Royal Commission. The motion was carried without a division. 
Then, on the 17th March of the same year, when the Budget came up' 
for discussion, a motion was made to omit the provision for the expen- 
diture to be incurred on account of this Royal Commission, and that 
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iiiotion also was carried. Lastly, on tlie 28th March, 10 days later, 
Jlis Lxceiloncy the Governor General in Council restored the grant — 
U'U His Excellency the Governor General but the Governor General in 
Council. Thus the Royal Commission was forced upon the country in 
spite of the protest of the first Assembly — a protest which was backed 
hy the general feeling. and the general opinion in the country and in the 
jiress. It is believed that the Government of India themselves were at 
one time against it. In the report of the debates on this motion I find 
1.1 1 at ray Honourable friend the indomitable Dr. Gour threw out an open 
■ohallenge to the then Home Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey, to deny that 
I bat was the fact, namely, that the Government had at one time e.vpressed 
their opinion against the appointment of this Commission. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, Avith his usual ability as a skilful fencer in debate, aioided a 
dir'ect answer to that challenge, but treated the House to a dissertation 
on the ethics of office and on the etiquette and conventions of men In 
bitrh office, saying that Tie Avould not be tempted, ivhatever Dr. Gour 
niighl say, to ghrn a direct ansAver. Noav, Sir, I was not then a Member 
of this House, but the report of the proceedings leaves no doubt in my 
muid on the point. It may be that the Government Avere not at the 
time Avhen Dr. Gour put the question and thrcAV out the challenge, against 
tlie ap])ointment of the Royal Commission ; but there is no doubt that 
at some time or other thej^ Avere against it. There Avas an “ ultra- 
ConserA'atiA*e ’’ Government in England in those days and there was a 
reactionary ” Seeretaiy of State — the adjectives are not mine» Sir, 
hut A^'ore used by Sir IMaleolm Haile}’’ himself. There is no doubt that 
tl'i* Government of India had to bend before the Avill of the Government 
at Home ; and having done so it Avas but natural for the Governor 
G’*ncral in Council to certify the grant Avhich had been refused by the 
llou.ve. Noav, Sir, Ave are asked to sAvalloAv all this, to put our seal of 
app’‘oval on these proceedings, and to consider this Report as if ir Avas 
a Report made by a Commission under the sanction of this House, and the 
money spent Avas the money Avhich this House had allotted for it. I 
make free to say tliat if the GoA'crnment in England, Avhich rode rough- 
shod over the Avill of the people of India, had noAv been in pOAver I should 
;Vr1:iinly haA’e refused eA'en to look at this Report (Hear, hear) ; but 
Ave knoAV that the present GoA’crnraent and the present Secietary of 
State are not, either in fact or by any fiction of laAv or coiiA'ontion, 
'•esponsible for the action taken by their predecessors. We knoAV also 
what Avas stated in the House of Lords in the recent debate and AiTiat 
Ave are in all sincerity of purpose expected to do by the present Govern- 
ment. It is the present Labour GoA’crnment and not their predecessors 
Avho haA’e invited us to express ourselves upon the merits of this Report, 
and in common courtesy avc are bound to accept their inA'itation and 
go into the merits. But I Avish to make it perfectly clear that Ave 
do not abandon this plea — if I may use the language of laAv, — this plea 
is in bar. I rely upon it as a strong reason AA'hy the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission should not be accepted at all. 

Now, Sir, in this connection there is another important fact which 
desorA'cs to be noticed. It is this — that the tAvo great divisions of 
political thought in India, namely, the Congress, including the Swarajists, 
and the Liberals including the Modcrate.s, both pronounced agaiiisf- this 
procfdnre and Avere from the beginning opposed to the constHution of 
this Royal Commis.sion. Tlie Swarajists and the Congre.ssracn Avere of 
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coui-.se by thoir very creed unnldc to take part in the proceedings, but 
ll:*; i!io.';t reinarkabie fact is that all the Liberal A.s.sociation.s in the 
country ofiieially’ rrsoivrd to bnyeoft this Cnnunissioii, and if a stray 
Lilierr.l hero and tbero eavc hia evidenee — as 1 know some did--it was 
in hi.s own personal ea])aeity — lie represented neither his association nor 
liis j'arly nor his country. That being so, 1 ask- what is tiic value of 
such a l-ioporl, of recommendations which have been arrivr'd at on 
jiraetic.ally one-sided evidence, of proceedings in which the publii;, the 
real masters, had no say at all and the Jiolding of which in itself con- 
.stitiited an in.siilf upon the public ? So that, Sir, although we do not 
rcj'-ct tile Report on lliaf. one ground, avc do ask Ilis Maje.st.\ 's Gov- 
crumen! to give the ^aets that I liave jus! stated llieir proper weight, 
and giving them llicir prnjicr weight, to do as tliey would have done if 
they were in our position. 1 ask the Labour Government to (mt them- 
selves in our po.sition and to treat this Rejiort in the manner in which 
they would have treated it if they had been ignored as wc were (Hear, 
hear.) 

Xow, Sir, I will come to the next clause, clause (h) of my amend- 
meut. vh’cli gives the .second i-easou why iho rocommcndaiions .should 
not be acGOiitcd -. 

“ Tlirit .ill questions ageotinp tlie Civil Services arc insep.-ir.ibly coiie.ortcd -ivith, 
and entirely dei)endent ui>on, liie larger que.stioii of (he grant of rc.sjioiisible govurn- 
menf to India aiid e.-innof be enli-rteiiK'd and sati.sfnctorily dealt with unless 'and ujitil 
the Ib'solnlioti of tlii? Ifonsy on responsiblo govcrnnioiit adopted ou Ibtli Pebrnary 
lb24, is .subhtnnlially coinplicd -vrilli.” 

It Is im])ossihlc to conceive how any Service can be properly organi.scd 
until wc Know exactly wlio will he the master that public servants will 
have to serve, ^Vho can toll, before the linal settlement of the question 
of (he grajit of resi’onsihlo government to India, what will be the nature 
of ihe .services required, who will he the persons qualified to etitcr tlioso 
Service.s and wliat should be the terms upon which those Services are 
to be recruited ? Now, my TIononrable friend referred us to certain 
extracts regarding the position of Services vis-a-vis any form of govern- 
ment aud he quoted from Profc.ssor Ilainsay Muir that os regards the 
carrying on of the daily administration and llie enforceiueut of the 
cxi.sting law.s wliich is niiic-tc.iuhs of the business of goveriiinent, this 
co'iutry, i.(., England, was governed by a pure bureaucracy. Nenv, my 
Jlonoui-nhlc friend will pardon me if I .say that he need not have quoted 
those jtassages. There is not the least doubt about the principle. No 
one has ever said iii this House or outside it that the carrying on 
of the daily administration and tho enforcement of the existing law.s is 
any part of the duty of this House or will be any part of the duty of 
the responsible government which may be set up hereafter. But these 
quotations refer to a different state of things. Tliej- refer to a state 
of things which assumes the employment of a permanent service to 
instruct the changing Governments which come in and go out from time 
to time ; and in those circumstances you may call the permanent service, 
it may he, in a sort of vague manner, a bureaucracy. The kind of inter- 
ference this House claims to be entitled to make, and the responsible 
government when it is established will be’ entitled to ._.make, is shown 
in a book of greater authority than Professor Ramsay Muir’s book 
which was referred to by the Honourable tbe Home Member, I mean 
Sidgwick’s “ Elements of Politic.s. ” At page 460 the author says : 

“ As regards tbe organi.sntion and management of the -whole executive organ 
it clearly belongs to the Legislature to define the powers of officials and to /■’-"^-^mine 
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T\’Iiat Bpccial priviloRCs or liabilities it may be for the public adrautage to allot to 
or impose on any class of Bcrvants of the Government, and generally lay dovrn the 
conditions of appointment and tenure of eJteculivc offices.'^ 

This?, Sir, is what we want. We are not asking to he allowed to inter- 
fere from day to clay with the actual cariying out of the laws or the 
policy of Government. We claim the right to lay clotvn that policy 
and to enforce it, and if public servants would not enforce it, to have 
the right to exercise our disciplinar}’’ jurisdiction over them and to dictate 
to them fi’oin lime to time what is their duty. Then Sedgwick goes, on 
to saj’ ; 

“ Wo liavG scon {bat crporicnco alone can determine tfie degree of minuteness 
to whicli the {inancial control exercised by the Legislafure over {be eiceutivc should bo 
carried so as to secure jhe maximum of ccoaomj- witliout impairing tlic general ctTicieney 
of the organ or its power of promptly meeting sudden calls for special activity. On 
the other hand for 'roafiona before given the Legislature should be prevented, by Lave 
or custom, from interfering in the selection of individuala to fill vacant posts, or in 
the particular allotment of tashs to them, rvitliin tlic range of business' assigned to 
the department to -whicb they belong.” >• 

That, J take it, Sir, is a correct statement of the law upon the subject 
aud'il-is for that that we contend. These are more or loss' matters 
of elementaiy learning. 

.Then, as to the bureaucracy in England, we have got some very 
dcscri])livo names in English and Colonial law for the permanent service; 
for instance wc have the very expressive word “ Mr. Mother country ” ; 
a srenlleman who is speciallj'’ versed in the laws of England and the 
routine work and procedure and whose business is to instruct the Govem- 
-ment for the time being, which is generally composed of laymen. I have 
no objection at all to not only one but a dozen Messrs. “ Mothcr-cotmtry 
coming over here and instructing us. Now what is the theoretical rela- 
tion between the political chief whieli we aspire to he and the permanent 
subordinates which the Civil Service must become sooner or later. 
TJnre : 

“ The political chief furnishes the lay clement in the concern ; his function ia 
to bring the administration into liarinony with the gener.al sense of the community 
and especially of Parliament. lie must beep it in accord with the ^iews of the 
luajority in the House of Commons and conversely defend it vrhen criticised and protect 
it against injury by any ill-considered action of the House,”. 

and so on. 

I 

This is from Mr. Lowell’s hook on the Government of England- 
I therefore ask whether the policy you are pursuing 
Sr.M. jg policj’’ which has any relation whatever to the 

grant of responsible government to the country. It may come to-day, 
it maj^ come to-morrow, it may come ten years hence ; it may come a 
hundred years hence. This policy is certainly not a policy to lead ns to 
resTionsihlc government at any time. Mere substitution of Indian for' 
English public servants has nothing whatever to do with the changes 
which mu.st necessarily come the moment real power is invested in this 
Legislature and in the representatives of the people. We do not want 
simply a brown bureaucracy to be substituted for a white bureaucracy. 
"We want substantial powers in the representatives of the people and, 
if our white friends would care to stay and take part in onr affairs 
after wo have got tliose powers, we wUl he very glad to see them as 
reprc.scntalivc-s of their conimunity in- this House. 
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I now conic to clause (c) : 

" Thnt the terms of reference to the said Eoyal Commission and tho recommenda- 
tions made hy it involve tlic perpetuation of aii antiquated and anachronic system of 
public services without any attempt to reconstruct the administrative machinery to 
suit the present day conditions of India which arc widely different from those pre- 
vailing when it ^Yas iuaugaruted." 

■ Now, I vrould like to make it clear to the House tliat I have nothing 
to say against the gcnUcnicn vho are in the Service at present or wha 
have been in the Service in the past, or even against those iv’ho might 
come into the Service in future. It is the system that I attack and 
I attack it with all tho strength at my command. This system I say 
is the survival — I vill not say of barbarism, hut of the conditions of 
no years ago ivlicn ire were taken as a primitive people and the English 
Government began to bring us up in the knowledge of citizcnshii) and' 
civic duties. 11 wa.s in 1810 that the Indian appointments for British 
3 'outlis were reserved for those trained in the Company’s College at 
Ilailcybury. Since then the .system that guarantees the eonditions of 
.service remained practically the same, with this exception that the pays, 
pensions and allowances were from time to time increased. It is the 
old vut-htip system inaugurated in 1813 which we find in force in tho year 
of grace 1923. (A Voice : “ 1924.”) Yes, 1924, one year makes no 
diffi’rciK-e in the life of a nation. What I submit is that we arc no 
longer in the ma-hap period and that the md-bdp principle will trot noir 
help you to govern tho country. If you ivant to be here, if you ivant 
to take part in out affairs, it has to be under a bhain-hhai system and not 
n vin-hf'tp .system. We arc willing to treat you as brothers and sinters if 
you will treat us as brothers and sisters ; but no more of your mu-bupism. 

Well, Sir, as I have already .said with reference to the previous 
clause, it is one thing to improve your services, it is one thing to make- 
them lit growing requirements of tlie times, but it is quite a 

different thing to reconstruct your Services and I'our administrative- 
machinery in accordance with the change in the Government wliich is 
bound to come sooner or later. In support of this, I shall, with your 
leave, Sir, read a few passages from an excellent article which appeared 
the other day in the Times of India. I read it. Sir, because the point I 
am now making is so well put th.at I could not have put it bettor. I adopt 
it .as a part of my argument. Sir, I am again quoting from an Anglo- 
Indian paper, Anglo-Indian in colour, in .spirit and in mind. (Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah : Better than the Pioneer.) Yes, better than the Pioneer. Well,. 
Sir, this is an article which appeared on the 29th of August 1924 and 
here is the passage th.at I wish to read. Treating of the administrative 
foiindat!on.s of political progress, the writer says : 

“ The root of tbo whole ilifficulty would seem to bo tliat Indian opinion does 
not believe that tho .Services, ns at present rerruited .and orp.aniscd, cmi fit harmoni- 
ously into tile seliomc of a ."clf-aovcrning India. This appears to r.aise a question - 
not c.asily dismissed by the enunciation of conimon-placo truisms. For reflection shows 
that the problem has never received adequate examination. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that while mucli attention has been devoted during the last few years to 
the question of political reform and constitutional progress, tho reform of the adroi- 
nistrativo machinery of tho country lias been verj’ largely neglected. Has any res- 
ponsible perron, either in Indi.a or in England, seriously sat down to think out 
the kind of Public Services which India really needs, and in consequence to arrive at 
some estimate as to the extent to which the present stafling and recruitment of tho 
administrative machine really correspond with this desideratum f And yet, on the 
face of it, tliere would seem to be very good grounds for such a step. The political 
and constitutional progress of India is of a kind which is likely at length to assimilate 
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her to those countries in which responsible government obtains. Tet the Public 
Services of India remain entirely different in type from the Public Services in other 
countries. Tlieir position is more dignified ; their emoluments are incomparably 
greater. ’ ’ 

And ihc’ii he goes on : 

“ But are we justified in assuming that these concessions {of pay ami allowances) 
arc the due of futuie entrant, s, until we have convinced ourselves that the system by 
wiiich the Public Services arc staffed and recruited is what the country really requires f 
"We are not here concerned to raise the question of Indianisation, which has, it will 
be obvious, an important bearing upon the subject. We desire to take the broadest 
view. India is rapidly advancing along the lines of political reform ; but the system 
of her Public Services still retains the characteristics of a paternal regime which is 
now ever}- day vanishing further and further into obsolescence.” 

One more passage, Sir, before I fini-sh. with this : 

‘ ‘ There can, of course, be "no question of tampering with the rights of the present 
generation of public servants. But in considering the question of recruitment, the 
jjroblem wo have indicated arises in an acute form. Are we justified, without the 
most careful and the most meticulous investigation, in perpetuating a regime which 
took its rise in conditions now long passed away ? ” 

Now, Sir, this is really the ease I make in clause (c). It has been put 
clearly in this article by the writer. 

I now go on to clause (d), and shall very briefly deal with it and the 
remaining clauses as I am afraid I am going beyond my time-limit. 

Clause (d) runs : 

“ That tlie said terms of reference to the said Eoyal Commission and the recom- 
mendations made by it are based on the unwarranted assumption that the existing 
63-.stem of Government both Central and Provincial and the present position, powers 
and functions of the Secretary of State, tho Governor General and the Governors of 
Provinccj would continue indefinitely.” 

Now, Sir, there is no doubt that the Royal Commission, while they 
certainly liave in contemplation — as they say at the beginning of their 
recommendation — the progressive rcali-salion of re.spon.siblc government 
in this conntrj', have consciously or iniconsciously made recommendations 
which liave tlic opposite effect, as I shall show presently. • But, taking the. 
recommendations as they stand, they come to this that it will take 15 years 
to bring us 1o a proportion of 50 per cent, of Indians in the Superior 
Ex^'cntive Services. 

That is to say, in the year 1939. wg shall have that propor- 
tion, and tIio.se who- shall have entered in that lucky year wiU have 
ariotiicr 2.1 years at loa.st of official life to run. The complete Indianisa- 
tion will tlin.s he delayed for 40 years even if there is no further recruit- 
ment in England. But the ratio of 50 per cent, is to he kept tip even after 
35 yenr-s by fre.sh rccniitnient wliere it will remain — for how long we do 
not l;now ; may he the Greelt Kalends. 

1 was very mneh pained, Sir, at the reference that was made by tho 
ITouourahlc tlie ITonie eleinhcr to the yihra.se “ mercenary hordes ” which 
])»' s.nid had In eii u=:ed to de‘-erihe the British Service.s. I do not J:now if lie 
h<-,iril il in House or C'hev.-ii''re, but .vn far as my information goes no 
H<.i!on.".d>!e Moniher in thi.s IIoii-sc has ever permitted himself to use that 
taprc-.A'i:. 

TLe Honourable Sir Atetcandcr Kuddiman : No, T did not hear it 
in t!;: H n 1 read it in some paje.-r. 

Pandit MotiHl Nehru : T am very glad to hear that. T cannot think 
t-f :,!jy Jh.no'ir.aL-l-c Mesaher of this Iloiee referring to the Services, and 
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especially the Brilisli Services, as hordes of mercenaries. The •whole point 
is this, that the Sorviee.s generally arc an anaclironism at the present day ; 
and 1 take the liberty to .say of my Hoiiourabie friend the Home Member 
that he himself is an anachronism, a vciy costly anaclironism. But no 
!Membcr of this House has ever .said anything whatever against the actual 
discharge of the duties by the Brili.sh eiement of the Services as a whole. 
They arc not wanted because their continuance in the present condition of 
things is not cnn.sistent with the prcgre.ss that has alrc.ady been made or 
will be made in future. 

Now, Sir, I come to clause (c) which rums as follow.s : 

" That soiiio of tlio rccominoiKlationa of tlic Pov.-il Commission .arc intended to 
deprive tiie Iiejrislatnre.s even of tlieir csistin" powers by engaesdng devire.s to tnansfer 
items of expenditure liifhorlo sntjjccl to flio vote of tho Asscuibb' and tlio Provincial 
Councils to the fiead of iion-volabic items.” 

That is n matter which has not been dealt with by my ITonourablo 
friend. I refer in thus clause to tlie recommendation.s made in respect of 
pn.ssages in paragrajihs 36, 37, 61 and 65 and also to the Provident Fund 
contrilnilions dealt with in paragraph 87 and to the re-appointment by 
the Secretary of State of ofilcons alrcad.v appointed by the Government 
of India .so a.s to have the bencfil of non-volablc salaries. 

Tho Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Would the Honourable 
Member mind giving the references again ? 

Pandit Motilal ITchru : Paragraphs 36 and 37, and 64 and 65 . Pro- 
vident Fund Contributions — paragraph 86. Ro-nppointment of ofReers, 
paragraph 89. Now, Sir, it is often necc.ssary for the bc.st of objects and 
from the best of motives to resort to devices. But when a device is intend- 
ed to curtail the lilierty of the people — .such scant liberty as has been 
allowed to them — you cannot expect them to applau.sc either the object or 
the motive. What have the Royal Commission done ? In respect of pas- 
sages their recommendations come to this : 

“ Wo rcoommcnil tlint ofneom .-iro eiititlrrl to p.ips.npcs. But ivc know tb.at p.issapc3 
.Trc Bub.joct to tlio vote of tlio Assembly. We do not w.ant tliis ncu’^fanplcd A.ssembly 
or tbc Frovinci.'il Lef];isl.'ifure.s to li.nve at their merry tlieso ofTircrs for whom passages 
are essential. AVc tlierefnro '■ay this, that :iIfIioii<jh it is an .allnwanro for passage^, 
r.lflinuf'Ii it is no part of their jciy, .•illlioutjli tliev are not entitled to spend it as 
they voiild their own p.ay, yet in pjiile of all this rail it pay, add it to tlicii 
p.ay, and <-ay that it i.s pay, and tlion, when it i.s time for tho Arroiintant-Grnoral 
to pay it is not to he paid to the ofTirer. It is to be paid into a special fund called the 
‘ Passage Fund ’ and kept apart, and ^^hcn tho xiarticular officer requires a passage, 
it is then to be paid to him as jiassage money.” 

It comes to this that pn.ssage is an allowance ; it remains all along a passage 
allowance ; it is paid as passage allowance ; it is not drawn as pay, but 
simply to take it away from the Amtc of the Assembly or the Councils 
they say there is no harm in calling it pay although it never Avas intended' 
to be any part of the paJ^ 

This applies also to the ProAudential Fund (Laughter) — I mean Pro- 
Audent Fund. — I wish it Avere ProAudential for in that case it would be no 
burden on India. 

Then Ave come to the reappointment of officers. There are certain 
officers appointed in England by the'Secretary of State. There are certain 
others who are appointed by the GoA^ernment of India. The officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State are. not under our control as regards' 
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pay and allowances. With regal’d to those appointed liere, their pay and 
allowances are subject to the vote of the Assembly or the Councils. There 
is nothing easier than to ask the Secretary of State to reappoint these men, 
in order that these men may get out of the clutches of the Assembly, and 
the Royal Commission have recommended accoi’dingly. This is how we are 
expected to advance step by step to responsible government. 

The next paragraph of my amendment deals with racial discrimina- 
tions and runs : 

“ (/) That tho said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations in 
the treatment of tho All-India Services.” 

I shall run somewhat hurriedly through this and the remaining para- 
graphs and shall simplj'^ explain what I mean. In passage concessions 
there is racial discrimination. That is to say, the concession is to be given 
only to officers of non-Asiatic domicile. There is racial discrimination also 
in remittance privileges and the Indian Medical Service, where medical 
assistance is recommended to be given to Europeans on a racial basis. 
My friends who wall follow me will deal with these subjects more in detail. 
I shall also for the present pass over the clause which deals with medical 
service. There are some of my medical friends here who understand the 
position better than I do and they will place their "views before this House, 

I now come to the last clause, that the inquiry held by the Royal Com- 
mission has been unsatisfactory in that the bulk of the evidence on which 
the Report is based was talmn in camera^ and no material is referred to 
or made available to the Assembly. I might have added that they have 
not even divulged the names of the witnesses, and we do not know what 
class of people were examined. Now, Sir, this has been passed over very 
lightly by my Honourable friend. It is a matter to which I attach the 
greatest importance. A Royal Commission is in its very nature a public 
tribunal intended to hold a public inquiry. I am surprised that my 
Honourable friend said that the terms of reference to the Ro}^! Commis- 
sion did not include an authority or a direction to publish the evidence. 
I do not think that the terms of reference to any Royal Commission need 
contain such a direction, because it is in the very nature of things, in the 
very nature of its constitution, in the very nature of the inquiry it is to 
hold, that evidence should be recorded in public, except perhaps in cases 
where there are special reasons for not recording it in public ; for imtance, 
there may be one, two or more Avitnesses examined in camera, to avoid 
State secrets from being diAuil'xed. What is most surprising is that a 
string of recommendations is placed before us and we are 'asked to accept 
it as it stands. A’s regards the passage and other allowances, there is 
absolutely no reason given for allowing them and there is absolutely no 
emdence cited to .support them, .yet the CoA^ernment of India liaA’^e by 
some intuition or inspiration come to know that the recommendations are 
quite necessary. The only reason now giA'cn is that the mcmbi.TS of the 
Royal Commission Avere all for allowing them. Noav, Sir. if that were any 
test, I think it will save a great deal of pnhlic money if AA-e abolished all 
the Appellate Courts in the country and simply appointed honourable men 
as Judges of Courts of tir.st in.stance and made their judgments final for 
all time to come. I liaA'c ncA’cr heard. Sir, that any person, however hiih, 
Avhatever his position, hoAvever great his attainments, can take shelter under 
his ability or attainments when called upon to support his conclmsions 
by the CA’idence that he mav haA'e taken. But here again, I haA'c some- 
thing to tell the House Avhich AA'ill perhaps surprise Honourable klembcrs. 
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It lias I)een stated tliat tliis inquiry in camera ^vas conducted in deference 
to the ■wishes of the witnesses, and at page 61 of the Report it is stated : 

"In OUT Tieiv it Tras of paiamount importauco that, to guide us in our investiga- 
tion, vre should be able to ascertain the genuine opinions of ivitnesses on the matters 
at issue, however confidential or controversial the latter might be. There ivere likely 
to be many 'ivitnesses, Indian as 'well as European, who would shrink frorn expressing, 
in public, opinions which they conscientiously held but which if published in the Press 
might involve them in political controversy. Had the Commission decided .that it 
would hear no evidence which was not given in public,” — nobody ever expected any 
Commission to decide that — witnesses of this kind — ^who as it proved were by no means 
the most vehement in their tone or the most extreme in their demands — would, to a 
largo extent, have declined to speak freely.” 

Then, the Report goes on to say : 

” That if a witness decided to be hoard in public, representatives of the Press 
■were admitted to record his oral evidence, and received his written statement as well. ’ ’ 

Then again : 

“ The record sho'W’s that, of the 411 witnesses who gave oral evidence, only 152 
elected to be heard in public.” 

Now, Sir, let u.s test the-sc statements. I shall rely for my facts on 
another newspaper of equal standing in the official world in another pre- 
sidency as the “ Pioneer ” and the “ Times of India ” are in Ihe United 
Provinces and Bombay, respectively : I mean tlie Madras Mail. The ■writer 
is a gentleman who, although he has not disclosed his identity, is etndently 
a member of the Civil Service as the facts that he gives clearly show. He 
says : 

“ One Service Association sent in its mcmori.al and appointed some of its members 
to give evidence. Before the arrival of the Commission in Madras, the Secretary of 
the Association received a ■»wre from the Secretary of the Commission asking whether- 
the Association desired to give evidence in public or in camera. In public was the 
reply. "When the Commission arrived in Madras and on the day before the evidence 
of the Association was to be taken, the Secretary of the Association received a request 
from the Secretary of the Commission by telephone asking him to apply for the 
Association’s evidence, to be taken in camera. It was too late for the Secretary to 
consult the general body of members, and as a definite request had been made by the 
Commission, the Secretary and those members of the Association -nho could be con- 
sulted agreed to send an application that the e'vidence should be taken in camera. 
After the applieapon had been sent .several members protested strongly but the step 
had been taken and nothing could be done. ’ ’ 

Then he says ; 

' ' One of the two service representatives had put in a memorial which dealt 
candidly end faithfully with the quostion'^of the retention of the European Services 
and the Commission ■were anxious not to examine him on his memorial in public. 
The outcome of the matter was that the evidence of the ser'vice representative was 
taken in camera so far as it related to the joint memorial, hut ” — and now comes 
the important part — “ the representative ■n'ho had submitted independent views as a 
reply to the first interrogative, declined to be examined on the independent memorial 
in camera and after some deliberation, the Commission decided not to examine him 
at .nil.” 

It is clear that the writer speaks with knowledge that no one outside that 
particular a.«:sociation could possibly possess. The communication to the 
press WPS made with nnite a different object, and not the object for which 
I am utilising it. What the writer sa 3 ’’s is : “ It is true that the Boyal 

Commission failed to take evidence in the proper way. But it is not our 
fault. It is not the fault of the Services, and there is no reason why those 
Services should suffer.” And he points out that they took every precau- 
tion to see that their evidence was taken as piibliclj’^ as possible. But is 
there no-^v, Sir, after knowing these facts, any justification |or saying that 
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the witnesses — some of them bank men and some commercial men — ^^vere so 
very nervous of gi\ong tlicir evidence in public that the Ro^'al Commis- 
sion was obliged to hear tliem in camera. How far is the claim of my 
Ilonourable friend that we have been treated very Avell .sustainable after 
this ? Now, Sir, these are the reasons ; they ai’e not exhaustive hut they 
are the reasons on which we a.sk the House" not to identify .itself with any 
part of the recommenchitions of the Commission and not to accept any one 
of those recommendations. Then we go on to make constructive proposals, 
proposals which suggest the measures that were indicated in the article 
of the Times of India on which I relied for the reconstruction of the ad- 
ministrative machinery to suit it for the present day needs of the country. 
Jly Honourable friend has referred to the question which the Commis- 
sioners put to themselves. He referred to page 18 of the Eeport where 
it is stated “ In the days of the Islington Commi.ssion the question was’ 
how many Indians should be admitted into the public services < ” It 
has now become “ what is the minimum number of Englishmen which must 
still be recruited ? ” My Honourable friend further said that that showed 
the march of events and the progress that the country had made. If I may 
he permitted to formulate a question of mj’- oAvn. it will run something like 
this. “ Is there any reason AvhatcA'cr why any Euro])eans at all should be 
retained in this country unless their services were required as experts or 
because they possessed special technical knowledge ? ” That is the .stand- 
ard Avhich should be applied. I do not say that that means that the 
European Service should be abolished. No. I say that the standard of 
qualification for serAUce in India should be not because a certain propor- 
tion has' to be retained, hut because a certain kind of work 
has to be done for AA'hich the Europeans are especially quali- 
fied._ Then I Avill be the last person in - the AAmrld to share the 
suspicions of those to Avhom my Honourable friend Avas refer- 
ring AA'hen he said that the serA'ices AA-ere .supposed to come out here for their 
OAA’n selfish ends. The Honourable the Home Member then refuted this 
imaginary charge by referring to the small number of recruits that conic 
out to India every year and said. “ Can that state of recruitment mean 
that these people have selfish ends of their own ? ” Noaa% I must say that 
everybody AAdio takes up a service for remuneration has a selfish motiA'e and 
' selfish end to serve quite apart from his public duties. But I do not Avish to 
saj'- that these hard-Avorb'cd gentlemen who come here, so far aAvay from 
their nati'cc countrj', and Avho Avork honesth’- do so onN for selfish reasons. 
Of course, there is a selfish element in the mo.st unselfish Avork of AA’hich 
you can conceive. Nobody Avill deny that. But it is quite -a different 
thing to say that a lAublic servant comes out to this countcj”^ Avith selfish 
motives. The selfish motiA^es Avith AA’hich Ave charge the British Government 
lie elscAvhere — not in the motiA^es of the SerAuces but in the motives which 
lie behind the maintenance of the SerAUces. The selfish reason, howcA^er, 
is the maintenance of the grip over India for all time to come. That is 
the selfi.sh reason.- It is not that ten, tAA^enty or a hundi’ed young men 
from England should come out here cA’cry year and be proA’ided for. No, 
certainly not. "What Ave mean by selfish motives is that you are entering 
into our daily life day by day to such an extent that it will take — I do not 
■ knoAV hoAv long it AA-ill be — ^liundreds of j’^ears for us to shake ourselves free 
of you. What Ave want is that you should give us the right to Avalk erect 
in our streets and then Amu can come in any numbers you like. Come as 
our friends, come as our neighbours, not as "our rulers. 
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Then I conic to Part 11 of 1115 * ainendincnl, which spealcs for itself. 
Wo have inaclo our position fairly clear. V\'c have said that 've will not 
accept anylhinjjj nntil we arc salisfied that the recoiumendations of the 
Koyai Commission njion that point arc correct ; and, in order to satisfy 
ns, we must have the materials that the Royal Commission had or any 
other materials VN-hich arc lihely to satisfy ns. Wc are not sticking to 
the nature of the materials or the evidence. How can .vou expect anyone 
whom yon ask to give money for a certain pnrjiose to be prepared .to give 
that money unless and nntil he has satisfied himself that the money is 
required and that he can afford it ? Wc cannot accept the ohilcr diciuvi 
of file Royal Commission (hat a certain amount is fair. Wc must have 
the materials before us. Oiie argument used in favour of this huge expen,- 
ditnre is the rise in prices. Where in the world have the prices not lisen ? 
Where in the world have permanent increases of sahiries been given on 
account of tlie rise in juices ? We know that war bonuses have been 
allowed in England and in other countries. One of the reasons wliy the 
Royal Commission is prcjiared to recommend this jicrmanent enhancement 
of salaries is that in Ind'a the Services were not given war bonu.ses. By 
nil means give them something wliich is lemjiorary. The Royal Commis- 
sion were satisfied that a c;i.se had been made out for a jiennanent increase 
in the srdaries. But how can you ask ns to commit ourselves to an expendi- 
ture without satisfying ourselves that that is a proper expenditure and 
therefore nui.sl he incurred from the fax-payer’s point of vieiv 1 

Now, Sir, there '.s one juiracrrajih in the preamble wliich I slmuld have 
noticed. One can under.stand the gi-icvances of lho.se who have become 
grey in the Service — men who entered the Service and built liigh hopc.s, 
wliich liopcs were frustrated for .some reason or other beyond their control 
and beyond Mio control of the Government. But wlmt about the fresli 
recruits ? What about th.o.se wlio entered after 19] 9 with their eyes wide 
open as to what they may expect, what they may not expect ; who loiew 
tiiai the Government of India Act li.ad been pas.'^od and that the, country 
was bound to have a transitional period short or long. Even taking the 
Government of India Act as it stands, the very least that the.se gentlemen 
who entered the Services in 1919 should have known and must Ji:ive known 
was that they would be subject to all the vicissitudes which arc mentioned 
here as reasons for giving them incrca.sc.s. It will be insulting their intel- 
ligence to say that they did no*^ take that fact'^r into considercition. Are 
jmimg Englishmen educated in English Universities unable to nndersfand 
the simple fact that after the pa.ssing of the Government of India Act, it 
may any day happen that from the reserved field of service they may be 
transferred "to the transferred field of service and after being so trans- 
ferred will be .subject to the vote of the Council or the A.ssemb)y, a,s tlie 
case may be. If they knew that — and I .submit that there can he no reason 
wliatever to think that they did not — ^then what reason i.s there to provide 
for allowances and advancements of salaries on that ground ? 

Now, Sir, I shall not detain the House at any greater length. But 
I may he allowed frankl 3 '’ and candidly to say what is the general feeling 
about this Ro 3 ml Commission Report. The recommendaUon.s of the Jloysl 
Commission purport to be a part of the great scheme inaugurated by lis 
Government of India Act in 19''9 to enable the country eventually 
govern itself by gradualB* eliminating the European element from ms 
administration. The Act itself was ushered in v.-jth a flourish of trnmpsos. 
as a remarkable piece of legislation. It was claimed for it that ii 3 
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new departure m the art of governing subject races whereby the Governors 
were ^lAung to the governed, voluntarily, and in the interests of mankind 
in general, the right to govern themselves. Now, Sir, in the course of 
giving that right this Eoyal Commission was thought of as a necessary 
step. It was said that as India was progressively being entitled to respon- 
sible government something must be done to bring the Services into line 
with the conditions now prevailing and those which wiU prevail shortly in 
the country'. What happened ? It was a great gift, if it was all that was 
claimed for it, but as the House is aware, there Were some eymcal people 
in the poijulation of India who for the verj' reason that it was a most 
remarkable thing which had ever been done in the history of the world, 
looked askance at the Eeforms, at the Act itself. They did the very un- 
grateful thing to examine a gift horse in the mouth, but no sooner did they 
do it they found it was a wooden horse ! The most venturesome of the 
cynical people 1 have referrecLto above refused to ride that v.-ot)den horse, 
and made up their minds to set out in right earnest to win the real hor.se, or 
lose the saddle. The less venture.some tried to ride it ; they rode it ; they 
shook theiuKlves violently on it but it was so fixed to a steel frame under- 
neath that it refused to rock. They had in their disappointment to ask 
that the steel frame may be a liitle loosened, so as to give some little play 
to this wooden horse. That request of theirs was listened to ; a Eoyal 
Conimission was appointed ; Indianisation was promised ; but what was 
it that was done ? To carry the metaphor a little further, some screws 
and nails were taken from the front and fixed behind this machinery. 
The result was that it remained as immoveable as ever. The result is 
-that they have not even a rocking horse to give them an opportunity^ to 
acquire the necessary grip for riding a real horse. Now, Sir, I know 
my friends opposite think that all this suspicion, all this disti-ust, is 
without foundation ; but look at the things that are being done from day 
to day, and what do they come to ? They come to this that the British 
Government are trying to stave off the evil day as long as they can ; 
the evil day when full responsible government will he granted to this 
country ; and meanwhile, for fear last the day may come sooner than they 
imagine, what are they doing ? They are sinking their foundations 
deeper and deeper, so that when the day really comes they may have 
practically nothing to hand over to the next Government, and all that 
matters may remain in the possession of vested interests. That really is 
the feeling in this country, and as I have said there is justification for it. 
I will not go further than this that the history of the past fen' years 
since 1919 fully justifies an apprehension of that character, I appeal, 
therefore, to this House not to encourage that feeling by accepting the 
recommendations of this Commission, but -to throw them out in their 
entirety. I think I have, by the indulgence of the Honourable the Presi- 
dent and this House, given fully my reasons for asking the House to do so. 

Irlr. President : Amendment moved ; 

- That for the original Eesolation the following be snbstitnted i 

^ Fast I . 

That having regard to the following among other facts, namely : — 

(c) That thf' Itoval Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India was 
appoir.tr-d and allowed to enter npon its functions in utter disregard of 
the Tl^-solutioas passed by the first Asscmblv ; 

(h) That all que-tion- alTccting the Civil S<’Tri'‘cs arc inseparably connected wifli, 
and tatircly dqiondcnt upo.n, the larger question of the gra^t of responsible 
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government to Indin and .cannot be entertained and Eatisfactorily dealt 
, v-itli unless and until the Resolution of this House on Responsible Govern- 
ment adopted on ISth February 1924, is substantially complied -with ; 

(c) That the terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and the recom- 

mendations made by it involve the peq)etuatioii of an antiquated and 
anachronic system of public services without any attempt to reconstruct 
the adiniiiislrative machinery to suit the present day conditions of India 
which are widely different from those prevailing when it was inaugurated ; 

(d) That the said terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and the 

recommendations made by it arc based on the unwarranted assumption 
that the c.visting Mstem of govern .iit, at both Central and Provincial and 
the present positio’n, powers and functions of the Secretary of State, 
the Governor General and the Governors of Provinces, would continuo 
indefinitely ; 

(c) That some of the recommendations of the Ro 3 -al Commission are intended to 
deprive the Legislatures even of their existing powers by suggesting devices 
to transfer items of expenditure hitherto subject to the vote of the 
Assembh’ and the Provincial Councils to the head of non-votablc items ; 

(/) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations in the 
treatment of the All-India Services ; 

(p) That the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that officers 
appointed to the All-India Services after 1919 as also those to be appointed 
hereafter shall have guarantees against and compensation for being trans- 
ferred from the reserved to the transferred field of Service — a contingency 
which the\' must be taken to be well aware of when thej- were appointed ; 

(A) That the recommendations of the Commission regarding the Medical Services 
are cntirelj" unsatisfactory in that (1) they seek to perpetuate the com- 
plicated system of interdependence of the Provincial Medical Services upon 
the irresponsible Militarj- Department ; (2) they introduce the objection- 
able principle and a costly scheme of provision for medical assistance to 
Europeans on a racial basis ; (3) they do not recognise the necessity of 
the Indian units of the Armj- being officered by Indian Medical officers ; 
and (4) thoj’ propose to absorb the present Indian Medical Service into 
' the Royal Army Medical Corps (India)— a step which will practically 

close the door to Indian medical men in the said corps and thereby also 
in civil emplo^'ment ; 

(i) That the inquirj' hold by the Royal Commission has been unsatisfactory in 
that the bulk of the evidence on which the bald recommendations of the 
Commission are based was allowed to be tendered and accepted in camera 
and no material evidence is either indicated or made available to this 
Assembly ; 

this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services of India be not accepted and 
this Assembly further recommends that instead of the recommendations referred to in 
clause (1), sub-clauses (a), (h) and (c) and clause (2) of Sir Alexander Muddiman ’s 
Resolution so far as the latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services being 
approved the following steps be taken in respect of future recruitment and control of 
the Services, namely ; 

(i) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in Tnilia. 
including the Medical Service under the existing rules be stopped. 

(tt) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and the consti- 
tution and functions of that Commission be determined on the recom- 
mendations of a Committee elected bj' this Assemblj^ 

(tii) That His Majesty’s Government be requested to take the necessary steps 
for the pu^ose of transferring the powers of appointment and control 
of the Services now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India and the Local Governments, such powers to be exercised under laws 
to be passed by the Indian and Local Legislatures regulating the Public 
Services, including the classification of the Civil Services in India, the 
methods of their recruitment, their conditi " ' - - 

t. ' ances and discipline and conduct. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru : If I may make a personal explanation, I 
made it quite clear that in that particular matter the first Assembly was 
hacked by the people. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I am glad to see that the Honour- 
able Pandit does the first Assembly at least that justice. What, Sir, was 
said in this debate about the appointment of this Eoyal Commis.sion ? 

The Honourable Pandit to-day referred to the indomitable Dr. Gour. 

Let me read to the House what the indomitable Dr. Gour said when this 
question was debated : 

“ 1 beg to ask. Sir, how is tliis reconcil.aWe with the statement made in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, which lays down the programme of progressive Indianisa- 
tion of the Superior Services for the next ten years ? Are ' we to go back on that 
Eeport ? Arc we to scrap it ? ” 

Again, Sir, another prominent Member of the House, said : 

“ A set-back maj- be given to the cause of Indianisation. My Honourable friend. 
Colonel Gidney, suggests ‘ who knows — the Commission may make a recommendation, 
which might accclci-ate the pace of Indianisation. ’ Is it likelj*. Sir, I ask, that a 
Commission appointed by the reactionarj’ Government of Great Britain at the present 
moment could ever help the acceleration of the pace of Indianisation ? ” 

The House will see that when the last AssembV got so excited over 
the appointment of this Rojml Commission, they were entirely under ^ 
misapprehension as to the scope of the Royal Commission’s inquiry. Again, 

Sir, I must point out to the House that under section 96 of the Government 
of India Act the services are reserved to the protection and control of the 
Secretaiy of State. It seems to me. Sir. that this House has no right to 
take up the po.sition that His jMajestj’- tiie King, on the advice of his 
klinisters, is not at liberty to appoint a Royal Commission of this kind, 
even though the House ma}’’ not approve of tiie appointment of that 
Commission ; and following that. Sir, I say that, when that Commission has 
been appointed by the authority of His Maje.sty the King-Emperor him- 
self, then it is only fitting and right that this Assembly should show some 
respect to the Report of that Commission. 

I pass on to the second clause of the Pandit’s Resolution. This second 
clause deals with the inseparability of service questions from Swaraj, 

Sir, the Honourable the Pandit, if I may use the same expression again, 
played very prettily with the metaphor of the wooden horse and he sug- 
gested that a wooden horse could not go very fast {Honottrahle Memters: 

“ Could not go at all.”) When the Pandit used that metaphor I do not 
think he could really have studied this Report and I do not thinlr he 
could have made any attempt to realise how far the proposals of this Com-^ 
mission go. The term ‘‘ All-India services ” dates from the first Report 
of the Government of India on Reforms. In that despatch they said the 
All-India services : 

“ should be maintained as a model to all the rest and with the object of 
impressing the seal of the existing system both on the Indian as well as the European 
elements in them, we consider that recruitment, whether in India or in England, 
should be according to the methods laid down by the Secretary of State and that all 
persons recruited should be appointed by that authority. ’ ’ 

And they went on to say : 

“ The basic idea is that the structure of the public services, its duties and the. 
general conditions of its employment should remain as far as possible untouched by 
political changes, at all events till the advent of the first statutory Commission." 

Well, Sir, contrast that statement with the recommendations in this 
Report ; compare that statement with what Sir Alexander Muddiman told 

liSDPI 
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you about tlie future composition of the .Services, and then ask yourselves 
■whether this wooden horse has not I’ocked to some purpose ! But, Sir, 
that does not meet tiie Honourable Pandit's point. The Honourable 
Pandit makes great play of the fact that the proposals of the Royal Com- 
mission retain control of at any rate two vital-services, the Police and the 
Indian CMvil Service, in Ihc hands of the .Secretary of State. As I under- 
stand the argument, that proposal of the Royal Commission is considered 
to be a negation in advance of the popular demand for a further consti- 
tutional advance, particularly in the direction of political autonomy and 
the abolition of d3mrehy. I do not think it is fair to attack the Com- 
mission on that ground. Sir Alexander Jluddiman read to j'ou this morn- 
ing the terms of reference to that Commission. They were not a])pointed 
in anticipation of, or in substitution of, the statutoiy Commission, they 
were appointed to consider the Services onlj', and what is more, the Services 
in connection with the existing state of affairs. Thej' were not appointed 
to make anj' proposals for further constitutional advance. 

The onlj" connection which thej' had with further constitutional ad- 
vance was in so far as that further constitutional advance might have effect 
upon one of the main subjects which the\' were considering — that is, the 
recruitment of the Services. That is, thej' had to take the contingency, 
.the possibility of further constitutional advance into account merely with 
•reference to that one consideration. And that is all thej" did. Thej' pro- 
nounced no opinion on the question -whether dyarchy is or is not a good 
thing. They pronounced no opinion upon the desirability or otherwise 
-of constitutional advance, Thej' confined themselves strictly to their job. 
That being so, it seems to me most uni’easonable that when their proposals 
.are put before this House, this House should say : 

We will not accept them because they do not fit in with what we consider 
lo be a necessary measure, of constitutional advance.” 

If, of course, the position of the House is that they are not prepared 
to consider any proposals regarding the Services which do not accord with 
what 3'6 ui ideas maj' be of further constitutional advance, then I say it 
is no use continuing this debate. We are not in a position — ^we have not 
come here to-day to discuss constitutional advance. We are not here to 
discuss the question whether dyarchy is or is not a good thing. We are 
not here to-day to discuss the question of provincial autonomy. We are 
here to-day to discuss the question of the SerHces only ; and if you are 
not prepared to discuss the question of the Services, then why continue the 
debate ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar ; How can we discontinue it ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
•will have his chance later.^ 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah : What will be the effect of atyepting the ]minci- 
Ae of these recommendations upon the future of constitutional advance ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes ; The Honourable Jlr. Jitinah 
asks me what will be the effect of accepting these recommendations upon 
'future constitutional advance. I saj*, Sir, that the effect will be nothing 
at all. With reference to the question of recruitment the Commission had 
to take into account the possible effects of future constitutional advance 
upon the functions which these two Services. — ^the Indian Civil Ser^dee and 
the Police — are called upon to perform, and had to consider the possibility 
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of these functions being transferred. And in parapaph 74 of tbeir Beporl 
they provide for that ccntingeney. At the same time, in spite of ivhat the 
Honourable Pandit said. I must again re-inforce the point made by the 
Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman this morning that there is a clear 
and vital distinction betveen the form of government and the business 
•f administration. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I never denied it. 

The Honoxirahle Sir Charles Innes ; What the politician in India 
is concerned with is the form of government. I will be generous, Sir, and 
I will grant to the House that out of the 245 million.s who live in British 
India possibly five millions are interested in the form of government. 
On the other hand, there are 240 millions — again I take a conservative 
figure — ^Avho are not at all interested in the form of government. In every 
country in the world tlie mass of the people do not care two straws what 
the form of government is. All they want is to be governed. All they 
are vitally concerned with — their peace, their happiness and their security 
depend upon the manner in which the administration is carried on by the 
Semdees. It is exactly here that the Indian Civil Service and the Police 
come in. The Honourable Pandit said we were now digging our founda- 
tions deep in order that when we came to hand over India to self-govern- 
ment we might hand over as little as possible. I say. Sir, there is one thing 
that the British Government can, will and should hand over to India 
when India gets Swaraj and that is, strong, pure, efficient and incor- 
ruptible public Services and that, Sir, is one of the main aims and 
objects of this Report (Hear, hear). 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Pandit said that the Services were an 
anachronism. He said, I understand, that I was an anachronism. Well, 
Sir, if I am an anachronism, I am, to quote Mr. Rudyard Kipling, a very- 
pachydermatous anachronism, because I do not admit that I am an anachro- 
nism at all. The Honourable Pandit said that the Services are merely 
a survival. It was suggested very properly by some gentleman on his 
left that they were a survival of the fittest, but I pass by that point. He 
went on to say that the Services were a survival from a time which ended 
very many years ago, that the Services have gone lingering on, and that 
the only change -was in their pay and in their conditions — ^their pay had been 
improved and their pen.sions had been improved. I would like to join 
issue with the Honourable Pandit at once. I have here some rather in- 
teresting statistics of what the pay of some oflScers was in 1826, The 
Collector of Customs of Agra drew as pay Rs. 4,000 a month. The Judges 
of Circuit in the North-West Provinces received as paj^ Rs. 3,750, Rs. 3,333 
and Rs. 2,916 a month. At that time. Sir, the rupee was worth anything 
between two shillings and six pence and three shillings, and it makes us in 
these later days — it makes our mouths W'ater to think of the pay our 
predecessors got. I am prepared to admit that in some respects a change 
has come over the duties particularly of a District Officer. The Collector, 
for instance, is no longer connected officially with the District Board or 
the municipalitj', but all my information is that though he is no longer 
President of the District Board and he is no longer the official advisor 
of the municipalities, at any rate in Madras he does discharge the function 
of being unofficially the advisor of the Pre-sident of the District Board 
and of the Chairmen of the IMunicipalities and also the advisor of the 
Ministers. I am told. Sir, by all whom I know both in Madras and in other 
Provinces who oecu-pv the position which I used to oecupv as a CnRector 
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of a District, — and I may say, Sir, that I never "wish to have a better time 
than when I was Collector and District Magistrate of Malabar — I am told 
that remarkably little change has come over- their actual work. And 
I- should like to say more. In the circumstances of India, I do not care 
what form of government you have, you will always have to have something 
corresponding to the Indian Civil Service ; you will always have to main- 
tain the unit of the district. If you consider the size of tlie country, the 
distances from headquarters, and the number of tjie population, you 
wiU always have to have large districts and you will always have to have 
some officer in that district who will -be the chief representative of Gov- 
ernment. You, gentlemen, may change the form of government up here, 
but you are not going to change the nature of the people of India. The 
people of India — specially the people Avith whom we Civilians have to deal 
— ^like personal rule. The Honourable Pandit calls that a ma hup system. 
It may be a ma hap system, but it is Avhat the ryots and what the ordinaiy 
people of this country like. They like some one person to Avhom they_ can - 
go with their grievances, and I do not care Avhat form of government you 
have in India, you must ahva3’’s have someone in that position in your 
districts. 

Then, Sir, I say another thing. I say that it was never more vital 
tJian it is at the present time that you should have strong and efficient 
SerA’ices for the maintenance of laAv and order in this country. Here I am 
coming on to dangerous ground and I do not Avish to say one Avord AA'hich 
AA'ill be provocative to any one. But I do feel that in the last 
few 3'ear.s — I Avill not put it higher than that — efforts have been 
made in this country to sap the foundations of laAv and order.' 

I piAt it to this House that no countrA’^ can be great unless 
it has that respect for laAv and order AA’bieli is the foundation of the social 
order. In the last fcAA’.j-cars efforts haA'e been made to sap that respect. 
Nobodj' can deny that there is much inflammable material l3dng about 
in India. You have 3'our communal dissensions ; you have 3'our caste dis- 
sensions ; 3'ou liavc 3'our racial dissensions and 3mu have 3’-our religious 
dissensions. At any time tliere ma3' be a great conflagration. Noaa', Sir, 

I have touched on +hat matter as lightly as possible, because I just Avant to 
make one point. This is the A'er3’ time AA’hich the Honourable Pandit 
selects for suggesting to the British Government at home that recruitment 
to the Indian (tivil Service and the Indian Police SerA’icc, as it noAV goes 
on, should be slopped and that means, as Sir Alexander Muddiman pointed 
nut clearly, that 3'Ou arc stopping 3’our recruitment at home altogether, 
Noaa', Sir. the British public, the British Parliament are very greatly 
exercised by that aspect of the situation in India on which l h/ive just 
touched and is it likely that 3'OU can persuade them to stop recruitment 
of Knclishmcn and Scotchmen for the ScrA’ices of India just at this time 7 
It seems to me, Sir, that if you Avant to hake that request you have 
selected a peculiarl3’’ inappropriate moment for doing so. 

1 am afraid T have already taken more than m3’ time ; and I shall 
just say one word more. 1 co;::c to AA’hat is after all the n]aiu question 
wlihdi this Keporf set itself to consider, nnmch’, the question Avhctlier relief 
fhoiild b'’ gh’cn to the SerA’iees conecnied. Sir Ale.xander Muddiman gave 
you some rianres in his speech this inornincr. He told us that from the 
h^crinnii'r of tlm century <0 1012 there ]md been an incrcas-e in prices, 
ii the cost of liviu-i, Avbich might roughly he put at hefAveen 40 and 50 
per cent. He {old us tlmt hetAAtcn 1014 and 1020 there had been a further 
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■increase of 60 per fcnt. ; that is to say, since the beginning of this century 
the cost of living i^as gone up in India for the European by more than 
100 per cent. {Pandit Motilal Nehru ; “ Only for the European ? 'O 
I am dealing Avith the Services only. Sir Alexander Sluddiman also told 
us, talcing my own service only, that the actual increase of pay given to 
the Services, to the Indian Civil Service, was between 10 and 11 per cent. 
Koav, Sir, I ask yoJ to consider what that means to the Services. Nobody 
suggests— I would not for a moment suggest — that we should put the Sem 
vices in preci.sely the same position as they were twenty years ago. Some- 
thing to that effect was said in the hlontagu-Chelmsford Rejiort, but after 
all we have got to remember that there has been a %var and we cannot 
expect to go back to the glorious daj's of the nineties ; but, Sir, I do put it 
to the House that tJie figures I have given show that the relief given to 
these Services in no way corresponds to the rise in the cost of living. In 
addition I think that you will all admit that the position of ihe Services 
has become more and more difficult. It may be natural perhaps ; but at 
any rate we who have to do the Avork of Colleetor.s and the other district 
officials, Ave knoAV that avc are being made the target of attacks on all sides. 
It does not make our life any more plea.sant and at the same time our 
means of living Jiave got steadih' more and more strained. Now, as Sir 
AJexander Lluddiman said this morning, this is not the first time that 
these facts liaA-e been brought before the Government of India, In fact 
I am in a position to say that Ave received after 1920 memorial after 
memorial from all tiie Service i on this A'ery subject. We recognised their 
difficulties ; at the same time avo felt that the financial condition of India 
was such that Ave could do nothing for them, and I am afraid that as a 
'result Ave in the Government of India made ourselves very unpopular with 
the Services. What has beau the re.sidt ? The result is that these grievances 
of the Sei’A’ices have been placed before an impartial tribunal. I regret very 
much that the Honourable Pandit cast aspersions upon the Indian members 
of that tribunal. They ave men A>:bo to my knOAvledge have rendered very 
real and distinguished services to India ; and Avhen they are selected for 
a difficult job of this kind, it is no discredit for this House to recognise their 
public spirit -in taking up their task ; and I think also, Sir, that it iU- 
becomes this House, Avhen the Indian members of this Commission have 
made certain recommendations, to say that those recommendations .should 
be re jected -because you say you did not elect those Indian members. 

At any rate the position of the GoA'crnment of India i.3 tin’s ; for 
seA’eral years past Ave have been resisting these demands on the ground 
that Ave could not afford the money. Noav, these demands have been put 
before this impartial tribunal ; the tribunal has laid these recom- 
mendations before ns and Ave think that in justice to these SerA'ices we 
ought to accept those recommendations. 

Our main principle in dealing with this Repor: — and hero again 1 ' 
am afra’d that I am fundamentalhv at A'ariance Avilh my Honourable 
friend, the Pandit — is that at any rate for these vital services, Ave should 
continue to attract the best class of Englishmen to this country. I 
reject the Honourable Pandit’s statement that Ave should not recruit 
Englishmen unless they haAm technical qualifieatinns. My belief, Sir 
is that in the circumstances of this country India will for many years to 
come require Englishmen of the best class to assist her in her district 
Administration ; and. if the Honourable Pandit wishes for further informa- 
tion On that particular point let me remind him of the eAudence which was 
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given not only in Sfadras bnt in every province by the depressed classes. 
Every deputation from the.se classes pressed not for less bnt for 
more l^uropean repi’eseulation. 

(Sir, I have not been able to answer all the points raised by the 
Honourable Pandit ; I have not attempted to do so ; I have tried to con- 
fine myself to the main points he raised and I hope, Sir, that in justice, 
in fairness to the Services, this House will accept the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission. 

Mr. K. G. Loliokare (Bombay Central Division : Xon-lMuhamraad- 
an Rural) ; To supplement the observations by our leader' Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, I will speak with reference to the Hedical Services. As an 
humble member of the profession, aliow me to submit that the views I 
express now are the result of considered opinions of about twenty Medical 
Associations having a membership of almost all eminent Indian medical 
men in important towns’ in India as well as of the provincial service and 
Indian sections of the I. M. S. Associations, and all of tliem have sub- 
mitted their representations to GoA'ernment on the subject before this day. 
All of them unequivoeabty endorse the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion as entirely unsatisfactoiy. 

I examine them one bj" one. The first is that the Civil Medical Service 
i? to be constituted on the basis of a competitive examination to be held 
in England and India, and part of it is to be recruited from the military. 

In view of making this countiy capable of meeting the needs of its 
administration, is it right that an examination for recruitment to a ser\'ice 
should be held somewhere else ? The medical and sanitary administra- 
tions are the la.st,in respect of political power. Even if officers for 
such innocent administration are yet to he recruited from outside. I do 
not know when and where we begin to take up full administrative con- 
trol. If British statesmen yet demur for extraneous considerations to 
hand over the entire control of the departments alreadj* promised to be ' 
transferred, I do not know how long India will have to wait for attain- 
ing the responsible status for other branches of the administration. 
That the Militar5^ Department, one which is not responsible to the Legis- 
lature, should be the source of recruiting officers for civil administration 
is an anomaly yet being maintained. The Lee Commission Report not 
onl5’’ does not make any progres.s in control by people of India in this 
case but definitely takes a retrograde step and no words can describe 
the feelings of deep disappointment of the Indian Medical profession in 
this respect. 

Sufficiently trained material for taking full charge of the medical 
administration is available since long in this countiy. Indian Univer- 
sities have all been conforming to the standard of the General Medical 
Council of the United Kingdom from their very beginning, and have 
been bringing out hundreds of medical graduates equally qualified with 
the medical men of the United Kingdom, not to say of the medical 
schools which turn out double the number every year. Thousands of 
Indians with actual training in the United Kingdom medical colleges 
are in private practice to-day. The number of Indians holding the 
highest British qualifications is many times more than the number of the 
European medical men in India with such qualifications. In research 
and sc’cn+ifif woi’k too Indians are not behind. At least a score of 
eminent Indian men have been doing such research work in medic°I 
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science as would add to the knowledge of the world. Some of them in 
Bombay and Calcutta are engaged in research Avork on their oAvn 
account — not AAuth the' pay and studj'.leaA'e at 6oA*ernment expense ! 
Why. highly qualified Indian medical men do not think of taking up 
6o\'ernment seiwice becaus3 of the lack of opportunities and the 
differential treatment meted out to them. With the material available, 
as satisfactory as CA^en the United Kingdom can lay doAvn, for admi- 
nistration of a Department in India, do you like, my Hon'ble Colleagues, 
an examination for recruitment for the medical administration some- 
Avhere else and poAver to recruit at least some of them in the hands of 
a Department irresponsible to the Legislature. 

, Representations from Medical Unions in important toAvns in India 
haAm definitely condemned the idea and I hope these are in. the hands of 
the Government by this time. 

The other recommendations of the Commission are : 

(1) Clinical chairs for the ciA'il services only ; 

(2) Adequate medical attendance for British ofacers in civil 

employ ; 

(3) A minimum of British medical officers in the CiA'il Medical 

Service ; 

(4) Militar}^ reserve in India, R. A. M. C. (India) to be second- 

ed ; 

(5) Adoption of R. A. M. C. (India) as per the BurtchaeU 

Scheme ; 

and the Resolution b.y the Honourable the Home Member includes one 
more important factor, a factor Avhieh Avas not included in the Lee 
Commission Report : 

(6) “ Consideration of the conditions necessary to'. secure an ade- 

quate number of British medical recruits for the Army ” — 
the bugbear of the Avhole question, and the result of the 
maeliinations of the British 3Iedical Association against 
the legitimate aspirations of Indian.s — an attempt to push in 
Ihe British medical men in the civil under ihe term — mainte- 
nance of attractiveness of Service, so often mentioned in 
the reports of the A'arious Committees on Medical Services. 

The resei-A'ing of clinical chairs for the members of Superior Medical 
SerAuces only i.s, I submit, an obstacle to the adA'ance of medical educa- 
tion in India. Such reseiwation excludes recruitment of the best 
teachers in the profession. The step is no adA'ance. The number of 
highly qualified recruits is not suffic'pnt for the administration now- 
adays. The Indian Medical Gazette Magazine conducted by the Indian 
SerA'iee Officers complains of this in .‘^ervice notes in the number of January 
1924. To keep this scanty number for the clinical chairs is first to 
depriA'e the administration of eroed material, and secondly to shut the 
door against per.sons specially adapted to take to teaching Avoi-k. Special 
recruitment open to all on reasonable enioluments should baA-e been the 
recommendation. I am as Avell afraid — it is a knoAvn fact — it is no 
teaching Avork that attracts scrA'ice men to these posts but opportunities 
for priA'ate practice Avith all Avell-equipped facilities at command in 
GoA'crnment hospitals and dispensaries. Stoppage of priA'ate practice 
eA'cn Avith a compensatory alloAvance should haA'e been tlie condi- 
tion for adA'ancement of medical education in India. The/ uissmu 
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bas not given consideration to the needs of medical education in this 
country and the recommendation in this respect is far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Adequate medical attendance for British officers in the Civil Service 
and their families is a recommendation, I submit, vicious in principle, 
unnecessarily expensive to this country and an excuse or a device to put 
Europeans in important places, wherewith they may ascend to higher 
administrative appointments on the strength of having held important 
places formerly. 

I illustrate the point. Because Agra contains a fairly largo number 
of European officers and because thej' Avant medical aid at the hands of a* 
European doctor, therefore the Civil Surgeon of Agra must be a Euro- 
pean. Next comes the argument because Doctor X. Y. Z., of the Indian 
.Medical Service, has held charge of an important place like Agra he 
has better experience than others — he must therefore naturally supersede 
an ludian aho\e him and gel the higher appointment. This is the 
device at the back of this recommendation. Had the recommendation 
been for purely medical aid to British officers — the Commission would 
have recommended separate po.sts for them liaving nothing to do with 
the other administration. MoreoA'cr, this .soft corner argument .stands 
not tlie lea.st clu'.nce of being reasonable. Wo Indians wonder .df it is 
from those who have come licrc to give us lessons in ovoryth.ing — Idoral 
and Material. Science knows no colour, it is world property — 'that the 
scientific benent must bo doled out by persons of a particu’ar colour is 
an inheritance of a part of the property of Indians — the property of 
the caste .system — which tlic Indian.s are liappily .slowly parting with, 
and it ];ains us to see it thus sticking to lho.se who for good or evil haA'o 
been Avith ns. 

Besides the experience of eni'ncnt Indian medical nu-n is ollierveise. 
The repre..entation from the Bomi)ay Medical Union, that i.-, already in the 
hands of the Covernment, says it distinctly. That tlie Commission, 
csp(‘ -i(d!y the European meiuhers, s’ ould liavc yielded to sueh an argument 
of colour and caste to .'-ay th" least of ii .s])eal:s agaijisl tliom. Tlie 
nnnecc-o.,'iry Inirdcn of expenses of 1raA(‘!iing to and tro Avilh an excuse 
of ilh)'-'-; would he nothing mort> tlian a hol’dny tri]) expense of an ollieer 
with his family and children, .saddled on to the .shoulders of llu* ])oor 
In;li n ‘ax-payer. I rm afraid it is not Aviu-tii more than Irasli. 

'i'ise rer-f Tninend it'on of n jninirniim of Britisli officers in the Civil 
either for julniinislrative or for caste privileges of officer’s jmrjio.es is 
n!r>s’;dy rhsalt witli. But a peeuliarify in it lies in the recommendation 
of f! *• C..mrnie.:on in leaving eon-nd and determina! ie.n of this number 
to t'e ■ S. 'jst.tiy t'tiite. It thus exeluiles the Ijldion memhci--, of tlio 
K. M, C, { India'- e.idri* to ’.>e •-••''•ond 'd fn f.’ivil. 'I'his is a step vi;tr.)gr,ide 
in to tV.e er.’-’ing arratig'-nu-gt and i^ a ih-v’e-- -.h t ij,.< r''-ti;a- 

I."'!; . of th- hon'aueraey shi.uld he worked tii> in !!!-- <;,;r':. w!ii!e the 

It.di ; .I'sp.'iyer sloodd pay for i*. ff the tie.- 1 of ;!dn!!!);'-;r.‘,'!-in of 
tl.t ir-!' ft-rri-tl deti.irtno-rsts an- to he loo’o-d after hy tiie Indi; a Mem'ier 
■!: ‘ * srge^ • i;.oi!d he he depriverl of this part tif the tidtuinisirafioii 

t.. ' J this ?!•'•{. ry of a British minlninm in ssif-h an iansnenf 

d- I r‘.g.-,g r- >s’, • .Itedic.'.l e.'.nao; st;..tid, .and '■erornlly, if it at all stands, 

' •* M t! e tax-pev' r i,ot de.-lde li»w imieli and iti v.io'O taatiner tlir: 

1 r ® r. t ;<r i.- l-'-g'-i-T-ti. T!:e f'on. mission lias h-cn taking a retrograde 
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step — taking away the power out of the hands of the transferred depart- 
ment. Moreover, this minimum element theory entails a permanent loss 
to India. The officer, with all facilities for experience at the cost of Indian 
tax-payer, leaves this country with his bag and baggage, depriving her 
of the treasure of his knowledge and experience which he has gained at 
the expense of India. 

. Another recommendation of the Commission has to do with the vexed 
<juestion of the “ Economic emplo 3 unent of the Military reserve in Civil 

That the Army in India requires a ready prepared war reserve always 
on the standing cadre is an a.ssumption on which the Army department 
has been saddling the Civil administration in this country'. Let me once 
for all mention that it is peculiar to India and I do not know why Indians 
and British statesman too should yield to the theory wdien thej^ find no 
such reserve ever employed in an:." other country. The purpose can 
best be served bj" the Civil Medical service officers being put on the 
reserve li.st, with a training to begin v.'ith and a tour of service with the 
Army or the Territorial Poi-ces at short periods. A large reserve can 
thus be maintained, and the “ economy ” so loudly talked of at least 
b.y the Militaiy Deiiarlment in India, when it can manage to be bur- 
densomely heaty in other respects, can be effective^ carried out to the 
iicst interests of both the civil administration and the militarj" requirements 
too. I am sorrj" the Services Commissi' n have dealt with the question 
so inequitably. 

One mere recommendation of the Commi.ssion is “ adoption of R. A. 
M. C. (India) They have not said whether this Corps admits Indians 
at all. The R. A. 51. C. is not open to Indians. The Services Com-, 
mission probablj" acquiesces that Indians may not enter the Army kledical 
Corps. Unless the contrary is actualh- notified by the Gos'ernment of 
His Majest}', 1 am afraid India .stands to lose cver\'thing b;/ this recom- 
mendation of tJie Commission at this stage at least. Secondly, this Corps 
is recruited in England onlj". It is unfair that- an Indian because of his 
sin in being born and ))red in India, is to spend monej" on foreign travel 
and education and thus pay a heavy indemnitv' to take his chance of being 
recruited for the service of the Army of his mother-land. In spite of 
the profe.ssional educational facilities, Indians have to paj" this penalty. 
Gi'anting that half of the number going to England for being recruited - 
succeeds, it means for one recruit India lias to spend for two — an amount 
of not less than Rs. 30,000 per head. The Comrai.s3ion undertook the 
responsibility of this penalty to Indian parents, but would not advise 
training facilities and examination here. 

The last point, but of first importance, is the last part of the Resolu- 
tion moved bj" the Honourable the Home ilember \vhich did not form part 
of the recommendations of the Services Commission. lYe are told here 
to admit another principle by which the civil administration will be 
perpetuaUj" enslaved to the militaiy" department, irre.sponsible as it Ls 
to the Indian Legislatures. The point is “ conditions neces.sary to secure 
an adequate number of Bi’itish recruits for the Armj".” 

I have already said it is referred to as the necessity of maintaining 
the attractiveness of the ^lilitarj" Medical .Service in the reports of various 
Army and 5Iedical Committees, and this attractiveness lie.s in the 31ilitary 
Service officers occupying po.sts in the Civil for ever. The number is 
nearly half. \ Instead of the 5Iilitaiy Reserve being far below M>nt, ajepod 
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many officer;-:, far more than • the Military Reserve requires, a're being 
drafted to civil ein])]oynient. The iiledical Services Committee has 
accepted that the Civil Departments are saddled ■with a far larger numbers 
of these officers than the ]\Iilitary reserve. So far this attractiveness lies 
in private practice in civil, and the result is inefficient Army Medical 
Service. I will here quote the words of the Esher Committee’s Report : 

“ It v.-as niahitaiued that the officers of the latter sen'ices (I. M. S.) lack the 
necessarj- training for work in the field ’ though quite as efficient professionally as the 
Royal Army Medical Corps and also spaci.aliscd. This defect is attributed to their 
inferior niilitarj- training.” 

These are the words of the Esher Committee Report. This factor 
creating inefficiency in the cadre ought to have been immediately dispensed 
with, and the Army cadre been restricted to the Array only, and made 
to serve the purpose best for wliieh the cadre is meant. It is no use 
spoiling both the civil administration and the militarjr efficiency by 
putting forth this attraction. The R. A. IM. C. British has no such attrac- 
tion. should the cadre in India only Have it to the detriment of 

the purpose for which it is meant ? If recruits can be had for R A. M. 0. 
they can be had for the Indian cadre too. Be.side.s the admission of Indians 
to the cadre in sufficient numbers would make up the deficiency of any 
of the British recruits if at all they fall .short. If the aim of transfer- 
ring the Army Service;^ to Indians is really to be achieved, the iledical 
Service.s — the least offensive of the Army cadres, if 1 may say so — is the 
be.st thing for a good beginning for the Indianisation of the Army Services 
and I liope Government would not lose this opportunity of showing proots 
of their good intentions in accepting Indians in large numbers for this 
Army Service, as so many prof e isionally trained Indians willing to take 
n military career would be readily available. Tim last war has been a 
sufficient proof of the willingness and the efficiency of the Indian medical 
profe.ssion and it will .'■erve im ])urnose of the Government of Ilis klajesty 
to refuse the officering of Indian Units by Indian medical officers. If 
capability of self-defence is the te;t for obtaining self-government, and if 
the intention of Government are really honest, as expressed by the Honour- 
able the Home ^Member in his .speech at the Dellii session on the self- 
government Resolution, it stands to r'’ason. that tliis material of Indian 
medical men shoiild Im utilised iu serving the Army. Tiic Commission has 
as welt failed to do justice to this eaiuc. 

I have said at the beginning that I will refer to some representations 
which support my statement. The first is the Bombay Medical Union’s 
report. I may say that the Bombay Medical Union consists of a large 
ntunher of highly British qualified people. They say : 

‘‘ \Vo notice witfi grave concern tliat officer.") from the Military Service are still 
to he ncconded for civil cmplovnient and what ip wor.'je. that only European officers are 
to be thus treated — Indians being ineligible for seconding.” 

The second point they urge is that ; 

” The Services operating in the transferred field should be recruited and con- 
trolled nnlj- by the TjOC.oI Govcrnnicnt. ” 

The third point is thin. They .say ; 

'' tVo arc afraid that under these conditions, Indian rccruitniciit for the R. A. JI. G. 
(India) will fall praeticnllj- to zero, and Indians instead of gaining anything by the 
ch.sage ptacd to lose what they have already got.” 

Tliesc are extr;:cts from the Borabtiy Medical Union’s repori. 
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The second representation is from the memorandum presented to the 
Eoyal Commission by the Indian members of the Indian Medical Service 
in Madras. The points that the\^ liave dealt with are these : 

‘ ‘ The civil and ,tIio military side of the I. M. S. should he separated, the militar 3 ' 
side to remain under the control of the Government of India as an Ail-India Service 
and to he recruited hy competitive examination to be held in India, • the civil side on 
the other liand, should he entirely provincialised and be under the control of the 
Local Government.” 

The second point they urge is : 

‘ ‘ Briti.sh and Colonial recruitment to the Indian Medical Service should be stoppcvl 
at once. India’s ideal is to entirely ludianise the services.” 

They further say : 

“ As regards the question of reseives for the Aimy the experience of the great 
var has proved that (1) private jiractitioners could be depended upon in time of 
emergency, (2) the E. A. !M. C. has no war reserve, (3) 1. M. S. men who Imve been 
in civil employ for some time are no better than private practitioners in that respect, 
(4) military training could be imparted to private practitioners through the Territorial 
and Auxiliary Porces as well as to all civil medical servants.” 

The last point is : 

“ Europeans coming to India should be prepared to submit to treatment by 
Indian doctors. No Indian doctor has been -appointed in England to look after Indian 
officers and other Indian residents in England of whom there are several thousands, 
and tiicre aic several Indian doctors settled in England who have extensive practice 
exclusively among English people.” 

This is from the Madras Association of the I. M. S. men. The third 
is from Ahmedabad. It says : 

“ Resolved that the recommendations of the Lee Commission on Medical Services 
in India are very unfavourable in the interests of the Indian medical profession, 
a^menting still more invidious race distinctions, perpetuating the existing disabilities 
and unnecessarily increasing the heavj’ burden of expenditure on poor Indian tax- 
payers, ’ ’ 

and so on. 

I will only read one more and finish. This is from the United Pro- 
vinces Liberal Association. The meeting was presided over bj" Dr. .Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. The resolution passed was this : 

“ This Committee is also of opinion that the scheme of provincialisation of the 
Services, associated with the administration of transferred subjects, while seemingly 
satisfactory so far as it goes, cannot be approved inasmuch as the Indian demand is 
for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces to the control of the Legislature, as 
the Commission ’s recommendation will create a new motive of opposition to this demand 
on the part of the Services, now reserved, and as the recommendation itself is far too 
limited and qualified to result in an effective increase of the control of Ministers and 
Legislatures over those Services.” 

The last is : 

“ While the Committee approves of the establishment of a Civil Medical Service 
it is of opinion that the proposals with regard to the constitution of a Military Medical 
Service by the R. A. M. C. (India) and to the large proportion of civil medical posts 
to be filled from the latter, will amount to a continuance of the present Indian Medical 
Service in another and, from the Indian point of view, a more objectionable form 
In the opinion of this Committee there should be two distinct medical services — an 
Indian Military and a provincial civil — the former entirely independent of the British 
War OfSce and recruited both in England and in India, and the latter wholly in this 
country. ’ ’■ 

Sir, I will not tire out the House by reading out other things. In 
one word, I say the recommendations of the Commission are ill-advised, 
retrograde, and stand no test of reason and offer nothing to Indian 
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aspirations. They neglect to take the forecast of India’s progress to 
self-government. The medical profession, therefore, cannot accept such 
recommendations and I have, therefore, to support Pandit Llotilal 
Nehru’s amendment in this respect. 


Hill Septcmher, 192d. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : Sir, the Honourable the 
Leader of the House asked me 3 ’’esterday to explain to the House the 
proposals of the Government ivith regard to the Indian Lledical Service ; 
but the course of discussion }'esterda\' ar.il the amendment moved by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru induce me to deal vith some of the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission vith which the Department over which I preside is 
intimately and immediately concerned. The amendment asks that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission with regard to the Educational, 
Agriculiiirai, Civil Veterinaiy, Forest and other Departments with which I 
am now immediately concerned should be rejected, subject to one quali- 
fication with which I shall deal later, namelj-, that all further recruitment 
in England in respect of these Services should be stopped ; and inasmuch 
as I believe that the recommendations of the Commission in rhis respect, 
•which have been provisional!}' accepted by tlie Government, lead on the 
whole to an improved situation, a situation which the people of India, I 
believe, would welcome, I cannot help regretting that the amendment 
should have assumed that wide scope without due limitations, in ' deaUn'g 
with the Departments with which I am concerned. I can understand and 
apprec‘'ate the reasons which are moving many of the alembevs of this 
House and the outside public as well in condemning wholesale the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission. Among other contributory factors 
are two important considcratioms, namely, fii-st, there is a feeling of fear 
and mistrust lest the Lee Commission recommendations should somehow 
and in some manner interfere wiih the progress of the Reforms which the 
count!}' has at heart ; and the second consideration is the expenditure 
which would be involved by the acceptance of these recommendations. I 
shall not deal with the latter part of the subject in respect of which the- 
Honourable the Leader of the House and the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
are more competent to deal than myself, but I may say this that many 
■of the British officers serving in the Departments under me did complain 
before this Royal Commission was appointed that they were suifering 
pecuniarily and that some relief was needed. I must say that in fairness 
to the Services under my control It is hardly necessary to go back to 
the genesis of tliis Commission. There wei’e retirements cn proportionate 
pension. There was agitation !n India ; there was pressure brought to 
bear on the Government of India and tlie Secretary of State by the Services 
and, what is more, there was the difficult}' felt by the Government both 
here and in England with regard to the recruitment of British youths for 
the Services in this country. {Pandit Shamlal Nehru : “ ilay I know 
the number of premature retirements ? ”) I have not got the figures here 
bur there was an appreciable numl er in the Police, a few in tl-e Civil and 
many to my regret of good officers in the Agricultural Departrneiir, hai-dly 
any in the Forest ; and that is all that I can say at present. {Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru ; “ Shall I say 20 at the utmost ? ”) Well, I will not 
care to reidy to that que.stion. I would put it to the House that the jjcople 
might have been confronted "with a decision, taken after due consultaiion 
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no douhl, n-iflurcgnrd lo oxpcndilurc wilhoiit the corresponding advantages 
n-liich arc tlio immediate result of tlic appointment of this Commission. 
I am not here to try and justify the appointment of the Commission, there is 
no need for it. I am not here to say that the needs of the hour might not 
liave been met in a different way, but, taking the Commission as aii .'ic- 
complished fact, 1 vould ask the House to remember that the position 
might have been easily worse from their standpoint, and that we should 
dispassionately view the rceommendations of the Lee Commission both from 
the standpoint of the advantages which Inn-c been gained as well as from 
the standpoiiU. of the expenditure involved, which to some minds may 
appear to be large. It is fair play that the Government ask from the 
llotise in dealing with the reeojnjncndaf ions of the Iloyal Cojnmission. It 
has been said : Is there any principle which has been laid down by the 
Loo Commission ? Can we discover it even with the aid of a microscope 
and, if any can be discovered, is it nat suI)jeet 'lo so many limitations that 
it is hcardly worth while calling it a principle ? We know as practical 
men that there are no principles to whieli exceptions and limiiation can- 
not aiid should not be made. But. broadly .speaking, I think Avhat the 
Lee ('ommis.sion has laid down is a position new to the country, namely, 
that, in respect of subjects which have been provinciali.sed and transferred, 
the Serviec.s. subject to vested righl.s, .should be under the entire supreme 
control of the Local Governments. I'p to the date of the recommendations 
of the. Lee Commi.s.sion, the accepted principle ha.s been that although a 
subject may be provinciali.sed and transferred, still the Superior Services 
controlling or at any rate administering tlio.se subjeets .sbonld be in the 
^ main All-India Serviei-s. A breach has been made in this principle and 
a new prineijile has Iieen ennneiafed that, in resjicet of tramsferred fields 
hereafter, at any rate in regard to recruitment, the control, subject to 
vested intere.sf.s. should be entirely in the hands of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 1 would suggest. .Sir, tliat this is a principle which, wliaiever doubts 
may be felt from the large iioint of the consolidation of India, has its 
merits and deserves recognition, and it is by acceptance of that principle 
that the House can secure the complete j)rovinciali.sation of the future 
recruitment of the Services with Avhich I am intimately connected. I 
recollect the controversies rvhich raged in 1914 when the Islington Com- 
mission was .‘•itting and reported. I recollect as a Member of the Govern- 
ment of India tb.e attitude winch had to be assumed in dealing with further 
Indianisation. and J must frankly .state to tlie House that it is a large step 
whieli the Govcrnnieni liave taken, a .s;en of far-rcaching imi^ortance in 
accepting the complete provincialising of these Services and in leaving 
to the Local Governments future recruitment under these heads. 

And, mark you, gentlemen, hereafter it cannot be said that the nation- 
building Departments would not he entirely in the liands of the Ministers 
who control them. (Mr. Devald Prasad Sinha : “ Not entirely ”.) They 

would be for a time subject to llie vested interests of the offieei's already 
in the Services which would have to be protected. In all transitional 
stage.s — and the .stage may be a long period — (A Voice : “ Very long 

indeed.”) It i-s so. But that is a period Ave Avill haA'e to face, and I do 
not think anyl)odj" in this House or outside this House Avonid ever enunciate 
the principle that the A’cstcd intere,sts of anybody should, at any rate AA'ith 
out adequate compensation, be sacrificed. We liaA^e to take things as thei 
are, and I go further and say that India Avonld require the help, the gnid 
anee, and tlic friendly co-operation of the men aaLo would be left in thesi 
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Services for tiic i)uri)OH(.‘ of bnildin;? up her national af'rijittllure and in- 
dnstries. And T hope— now that the friction with tlio I-oeal Governments 
that, tile people who ont'hl to fciiidc the Local Governments are not allowed 
to choose the servants Avhom they have to employ — 710W that lliar friction, 
that sort of irritation, is I'omoved, T earnestly* hope that tile iMinisters 
bached by the jieojile would realise the need for seekin^r the aid of the 
best men outside India for some time to come, and that this would not 
jiican the extinction of recruitment of Bnjrlishmen or of outsiders whenever 
their services may be required fm* the benefit of the country. In pa.ssing, 
I cannot holji paying — it is my duly to jiay — a tribute to the Services 
which will shortly be placed on a provincial basis, which have contributed 
to the growth, advancement and development of this country. The achieve- 
ments of the onieer.s of tlie All-India Services in the Educatio/ial, Agricul- 
tural and other fields are too well known to require any recapitulation at 
my hands, and I am sure that this House will readily recognise, e.specially 
at a time when the Government are iircparcd to leave entirely in the hand's 
of the people the future recruitment for these Services, the merits of tliese 
officers and the help Avhich they have rendered in the past and which Ave 
hope they Avill Avillingly render >n tlie future. Let me say one Avord Avith 
regard to the feeling of mistrust AA'hich is largely inllueucing the people 
of this country, namely, that the recommendations of the Lee Commission, 
if accepted, might in some Avay retard the granting of reforms on a large 
scale or in the manner in Avhich the country expects in the immediate 
future. The Honourable the Loader of the House and Sir Charles Innci 
ha\'e on behalf of Government stated to the House freely and frankl; 
that there is nothing in this Report Avhich .should in any manner be takei 
as embarrassing the Government in any manner AvhatsoeA’er in dealiiif 
■with the question of future icfonns. That Avas a question Avith Avhich, ai 
has already been slated, the Commission had not to deal. They aa’cvc 
asked merely to organise the Services on the assumption that the staivs qui 
■will, in the main, be preserved. You may quarrel Avilh particular detaih 
of the proposals Avhich they have made, but they have envisaged the posi- 
tion Avhen the reserved fields of activity Avould be converted into trans- 
ferred fields. You may quarrel Avith the details of the proposals as to 
what should be done if such a change is brought about. But I'aa’ouW 
submit that there is nothing in the Lee Commission’s Report itself AA'hich 
can expressly or impliedly be taken as precluding the progress of the 
reforms in the manner in AA'hich the people and the Government may find 
il, desirable to proceed. I suggest to the House that it Avould paj' better to 
take the Government at their Avord Avhen they haA'e stated that there is 
nothing in the Lee Commission’s recommendations AA'hich I’.ouhb- even 
impliedly stand in the Avay, rather than import doubts and> difficulties, 
which after all, I Avould suggest, from the larger point of view, Avould never 
pay. 

I shall noAV deal, Sir, Avith the question of the IMedical Services and 
the proposals of the GoA'ernment. I .should explain at the outset that the 
Government haA’e tabled these pi oposals for the consideration of this House 

in order to sIioaa' it that they treat the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission as a AA'liole, as integral parts hanging together, and tliat the Gov- 
ernment haA'e no idea of going back upon any of the recommendations Avhich 
may be considered to be in faA'Our of the proposals AA'hich the people have 
been pressing upon the attention of the House and of the GoA’ornment. 
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They have asked the Local Governments to state their views on this diffi- 
cult and perplexing problem. They have not j'et received the replies, ex- 
cept from one or two of the Local Governments. The question is further 
complicated by the fact that the sugge.stions of the Lee Commission touch 
upon the future organisation of the Army, and that is a subject which was 
cntirlej' outside the purview of the Commission. That has no sti’iet bear- 
ing upon the constitution of the Civil Services. That is a matter which 
has to be dealt with on its mei'its in respect of considerations which ought 
to prevail in Arm}' matters. The War Office has to be consulted and 
Honourable IMembers will readily recognise that it would be impossible 
for the Government to arrive at any I'easoned conelu.sious with reference 
to the future composition of the Armj' iledieal Services. So T will ask 
you to dismiss from j’our minds any suggestions with regard to the future 
composition of the R. A. M. C.. a^ to whether the Government are in the 
least inclined to abolish the I. hi. S., and to have a unified single Service. 
I would ask 3 'ou to 'confine jmur attention to the proposals as formulated 
by the .Government, which ask j'ou to accept in principle one point subject 
to three limitations. 7'he i-eeommendation which I am asking you to 
accept,- and which I believe -will find ready acceptance in this House, is 
that Provincial Civil hledieal Services should be constituted in the Pro- 
vinces. I will deal with the limitations later on. On that subject, 
public opinion has been pressing "n'ery hard upon the Government in the 
past that the civil needs of the population deserve greater attention in the 
constitution of their Civil Medical Services than the needs of the Army, and 
that there should be accepted in i)rinciple the necessity and the desirability 
of constituting an All-India Civil Medical Service. This is a recommenda- 
tion which has been made by the Islington Commission subject to certain 
limitations. What the Islington Commission contemplated and what was 
pressed upon the attention of the Government by a Resolution moved by 
the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri was the constitution of an All-India 
Civil Medical Service with Provincial Medical Services attached. The 
departure made b\' the Lee Commission is in the direction of constituting 
it entirelj' on a provincial basis. Much can be said, for the sake of the 
future 'consolidation of the intere.rts of India, in favour of continuing on 
an All-India basis the future composition and constitution of the Civil 
Services of the country even when those Services are composed entirely, 
or almost entirely, of Indians. The centrifugal forces operating power- 
fully in this countr\', the divisions, aird the provincial jealousies, need to 
bs checked as far as possible and the All-India Services have been a very 
useful factor in the past in that direction. And I for one have had some 
difficultj' in reconciling m.yself to this recommendation 
1 p.M. jjj favour of Prortneial Medical Services, but I accepted 
it because I felt from m\’ practical experience during the four years and 
•odd of m.v service as Member of Government, as well as on other considera- 
tions, that there was no alteimative but to accept the Lee Commission’s 
recommendations notwithstanding the consideration that I have placed 
before this Hou.se. Provincial jealousies, the desire of each Local Govern- 
toeut to recruit from amongst men of their own province, communal difiTer- 
ences, and various other factors have rendered the position of the Govern- 
ment of India an extreme^" uneuA'iable one in the past, and when the Lee 
Commis.'^ion, on which there were four members from different ProAinces. 
had con.e to the conclusion that in future the SerA'ices especially in these 
branches, should be on a proA'incial basis, the GoA'ernment of India felt 
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thatjtliey would be wise in accepting the recommendation which they hoped 
would be backed iip by the people. I hope therefore that whatever may 
be your difficulties, whatever may be your inconveniences, whatever may 
be your misgivings, regarding the future composition of the Medical 
Services, the main recommendation will be accepted in principle by this- 
House. 

Then I have subjected the proposal to three limitations, one of which 
is extremely important and I may say, may be far-reaching in character, 
and the other two are not of such great importance. The first limitation 
is that the Civil Medical Services should absorb the military reserve. My 
Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney, has quoted to you certain figures in 
order to show that the Army has too large a number of medical officers and 
that the needs of the countr 3 ’- could be met by a smaller number, and I 
coul'd not follow him in one place when he said that India can furnish all 
the medical men she requires. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : I rise to a personal explana- 
tion. I said that I did not agree that India could furnish all its medical - 
needs. It certainlj’- cannot. I was emphatic on that point. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : I am glad to see the posi- 
tion clearty now. I may say tliat those figures are somewhat inaccurate. 
The Army Department, to do it justice,® has been trjdng its level best to 
keep down the number of medical officers, espeeiallj’' after the Inchcape 
Committee has made its recommendations, and in the E. A. M. C., in the 
Budget for 1924-25 I note this, there were not 331 but only 205, and in 
the I. IM. S., not 495 but onlj' 388 medical officers provided and so there 
has been 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : May I rise to a personal 
explanation. I am very sorrj' to interrupt the Honourable i\Iember. He 
has made a mistake in thinking that m 3 - figures are iueox’reet. I have these 
figures signed and furnished 1 x 3 - the Gffice of the D. M. S., India, and they 
are dated about ten da 3 -s ago. So I believe the 3 ' are accurate and I accept 
them as accurate.. 

Mr, Ghaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Ma 3 ' I in- 
from the Honourable Member that those figures are for 1923-24. The 
Honourable Member for Education has referred to the figures for 1924-25. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : I am taking the figures 
that I am quoting from the Budget for 1924-25, — ^265 and 388. 

Dr. H. S. Gout (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muhammad- 
an 1 : M 3 - Honourable friend. Colonel Gidne 3 -’s figures are for 1923. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : And I have no reason to 
suppose that there have been additions since to these figures. There 
might have been small additions, but not at an 3 ' rate the figures which 
would reach the dimensions quoted b 3 - my Honourable friend. In any 
event, the question as to what the number of medical officers for tiie 
Arm 3 - sliould be is emireh' outside the purview of our discussion this 
moriuii-_. The question is, is it nece-'sar 3 - to make provision for the absorp- 
tion -x)! the Indian Arm 3 * Keserve, or is it not necessar 3 ' to do so ? It 
asking 3 -ou to accept m 3 ' recommendation I will have to give 3 'ou figures 
necessarilv and I have been informed that approximatel 3 ’ the war reserve 
tliat would have to be ab‘:orbed would be about 195 officer.s, of whom 
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tiiens would be provib'on for not le^ than 65, or, including the leave 
reserve, S3, in the dcparlnienls directly under the Government o£ India. 
Therefore, it is not a very large number that has in be absorbed by the 
Provincial Governments with a reformed constitution under the pro- 
posals that 1 am tabling before you. Then, again, Honourable Members 
will tind that from more tluni one standpoint the absorption of this medical 
reserve iu the civil with due safeguards would be a source of immense 
strength, immense benefit, to the Civil Medical Services themselves. Wo 
have practical!}’’ accepted, -I think, — because I have not seen in the 
past or hi the present any dissent from the view that the civil medical 
officer should, as far as possible, be ready to undertake the duties of 
going into the field in case of necessity, and I v;mild ask you, would it 
not be helpful to have a small leaven of officers who have gone through 
the drill, through the coui’se of discipline in the Army — a small number — 
who in the past have justified tlicir existence, who in the past have 
brought about incalculable benefits to this land — is it not wise to keep 
them ?. Even .from a narrow standpoint there must be a number to 
stiffen, to help, to stimulate the activities of the civil officers who would 
have in 'case of the painful necessity of the occurrence of a war to go to 
the field. -Apart from that, — I was ju.st now alluding to the centrifugal 
tendencies — is- it not-' desirable tliat there should be a small leaven of 
officers trained in the best Europe, an institutions who have gone through 
the mill as it were, through a course of discipline, serving in the Army 
for about 4 or 5 years — is it not useful to have such a small stiffening 
element even from the lai’ger standpoint of the interests of tiie consoli- 
dation and solidarity of India ? 

'Dr. K. G. Loli'okare : (Bombay Central Division : Non-AIubam- 
madan Rural) ; Small means 50 per cent. 

'The Honourable Sir Harasimba Sarnia ; It cannot be 50 per cent. 
The number of officers who would in future have to be absorbed may not 
exceed — I will not make a positive statement because the question has 
not been thoroughly examined — 122 or 123 at the utmost out of 570, the 
full strength bf the civil medical service at present. 

Dr. K. G, Lohokare : Percentage to civil ? 

The Honourable Sir Narasiinba Sanaa : The whole strength at 
present is 570. approximately. There are at present 420 I. M. S. officers 
provided for in civil employ, and I may state to the Assembly that with 
the consent of the Local Governments, including the Ministers, there 
has Meh provisional reservation made under the orders Of the Secretary 
of State under Devolution Rule 12 of 333 appointments for the I. M. S, 
333 posts liaATi .with the consent, omitting one or two Provinces, of tlie 
Ministers and the Local Governments, been reserved provisionally, but 
the decision has not been made final. Taking it that tin's would conti- 
nue it will have to continue for an appreciable period. Therefore, you 
will see immediately what an immense improvement from the point of 
view that is being urged on the Government it will be if the roeom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission are accepted in their entirety In 
this respect. I was on the point that the military reserve under 
condition that I have .stated is not a very large one, and there is 
greater reason Avhy the House .should readily consent to 
military reserve because in the past, although iln-vi has been n' 
tract, the position of the Medical .SeTwifc--, (■driui hnfto'i c-t 

staffing of the hospitals lues been .such as to f-ecure suitable ac-’I 
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provision for Britisll officers and tlieir families. I know tliere is a 
good deal of feeling in tlie conntry that somehow racial considerations 
are being imported into this question. 

Mr, H. hi. tToshi (Nominated : Labotit litfer'ests) : Is it not true ? 

The Kononra-ble Sir Harasiiaha Sarma : I may assure the Ilou-se 
that there is absiolntely no foundaton for that belief if tlxe facts are- 
really understood. I will not say that there is no groimd for misttnder* 
standing. During the last one century the Civil Medical Service has 
been composed entirely or alniast entirely of the I. M. S. officers, at any 
rate the higher branches. There were only 73 out of 566 and odd, 73, 
blind you, non-I. M. S. officers in 1914 when the Islington Goinnnssiors 
made their report. Now the figure is nearly four times as large, and 
it will be still larger if the re-coininendatioiis of the Lee Cohnrd.ssiDn arc 
accepted, and the proportion which is being reserved for the war reserve 
would be infinitesimally small if the civil needs of the population have 
to be met and are met on an adequate scale. I do not see arty limita- 
tion to the numbers which v/ill have to be recruited in future if the civil 
needs of the population have to be adequately and properly attended 
to, and therefore with an increasing civil cadre wdiat would this small- 
■u'ar rc.serve be e.spccially when that war re.serve v/ould be useful also 
for the purpose c£ admimstering to the medictil WMuts of Btiropeans and 
their families ? If we entered into a contract for a breach of which 
there v.'ould be compensation, if entered into a covenant for the breacliT 
of vhich an officer could leave our service, then Honourable Members 
may say that racial discrimination has been introdcieed ; bat we merely 
wish to provide the facilities which at inresent are Open to the civil 
officei’s, especially having regard to their susceptibilities and having, 
regard to the interests of future recruitment. Here I wish yon for a 
moment to put yourself into the position of people having sentiments 
on these siibjecte. 

Biwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhamnuid- 
an Urbtm) : Do the Government repudiate the obligation suggested 
by the Lee Conimission 1 

The Honou.rablo Bir Harasimha. Sanna : Tlie Government intend to 
provide adequate facilities. 

Diw'an Bahadur IT. Eangachariar ^ Without undertaking any obli- 
galion ? 

The Honourable Sir Harasindta Sarnta : Civil obligation if you wash 
to T)ut it like that. 1 W'ouid let anything escape from my lip.s which 
might lead the Services to believe that the Government do not intend 
to fulfil the .promise that they give them. They do mean to provide 
adequate facilities. There exi.sts at present adequate facilities. It is 
because the poAver is being pa-ssed on to a transferred field completely 
that the Government hav'C had to subject this Resolution to that reserva- 
tion. Otheivvise there would not have been any necessity for it. 

Mr. I/T. A. Jinnab (Bombajr C\*y : If-rihammadan Urban) : Is, that 
the ren ion for fixing the numbers of the British Medical Service 1 

TIio Honoivrable Sir ITarasimbs Sarma ; The Local Goveiuments 
hav'C been asked as to how they intend to meet the needs of the Euro- 
peans in the civil employ and their families. We have had no replies 
from them. Therefore there has been no opportunity to consider as a 
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Covcrnnionl any proposition as to tlic method by v/hich tlic futul’C needs 
of these officers will liavc to be met. But I may give you this informn- 
t'un that at the present mnimmt in the reformed Brovinee.s, excluding 
Burma, tlierc are about .O.T Briti.sh nffiecr.s worlting iis Civil Surgeons, 
ami 1 have loitl you that about BIO at -least, cxcludiug leave reserve 
and .so on, would be availaidc from ilie war reserve. Therefore, tlio 
Government liavc found theni'-rlves in this convenient pcsiiion. They 
can ah.sorb with great ntflitj* and great economy a small war reserve, 
b’rom that war re.servo, tliey eaii meet, they hope to meet, at any rate 
the needs of the J'iurnpeaii .Services and their families, and you are 
asked therefore to accept tu'o propo.-itions wliicii in themselves, analysed 
in the light of tlie figures 1 have gim-n, do not mean much and do not 
imply at all any racial discrimination. 

Dr. H. S. Goui’ : AVho will control the war I'cscrve officor.s, the War 
Office ? 


The Hononrahlc Sir Narasimha Sarma : I'iiere is a limitation, tiiero 
is a formula under wliieh liic Army war re'-er\'e is fixed. If yen reduce 
the total cadre of the Army medical officers it follows automatically 
tliat tlio earlre would he reiiueed in rc.siteet of tlie war re.servc also. We 
look not merely to these army officers but to the civil officers also in the 
ca.se of a great war. But 1 think the army reserve number.s that 1 have 
mentioned would adeiiuafely fulfil the nee<ls of the siniatiou, in the case 
of a .small war and I hope wars, small or lariro, thongli the}' may bo 
eliminated in the distant future cannot be eliminated altogether just at 
present. 

Dr. E. S. Gour : AVI ly do not yon call them Bupermcdicees ? 

The Honourable Sir Karasimha Sarma ; I come now to the third 
part, namely, furtlier scrutiny or cxaminntinii of the needs of the recruit- 
ment of the Army. Here yon may sn i ll danger, I have already told you 
the cxistiiig position under the prc.scnt con-ititution and the rules as they 
stand, namely, that 3.33 jiosts have been reserved and including leave I’eserve 
420 I.M.S. officers are being employed in the civil branch of the administra- 
tion. This examination will, I may a.ssuro you, relieve that situation to a 
considerable extent. As to how far and wluit in.ay be the exact proposals 
which would have to bo taken up is a point on which I will not dogmatise 
or give any assurance. But, .supposing you had an Indian Government, 
I)ure and .sim])le, and you found it difficult to find recruits for the Indian 
Army Medical Corps except by throwing open certain avenues of civil 
'employ, would you as a Govcimment dissociate yourself from your duly 
towai'ds the Army and say we do not care whether the Army is administered 
by proper army doctor-s or not ; this is a civil matter and therefore we shall 
entirely di.ssociate the two .spheres and make our recruitment proposals on 
that basis ? I am sure that a Swaraj Government composed entirely of 
Indians, if the sifuation nece-ssitated, would take the needs of the Army into 
consideration. And a .situation somewhat similar has arisen, Sir, because 
I may tell you that the figures give a most gloomy aspect with regard to the. 
recruitment of British medical officers. Since 1915 there has been no open 
competitive examination. During the last two years we have not been able 
to secure a single British medical recruit for the I.M.S. except on special 
terms. The number recruited previously vas small and inadequate, and 
the R. A. I'll, f). wanted 30 men for their commissioned ranks this year and 
they could not get more than four candidates. There are causes which a.re 
operating against recruitment — war weariness, adeomife employment iu 
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England an'd so on — ^'and we do not -expect this state of tilings to continue 
very long. But still the position is as ] have stated, and because the Army 
requires a certain number of 'British recruits, the Government of India, 
you may easily realize, will have to do something, ' or at any rate will 
have to 'do nothing Which .will' further dissuade recruits from entering. Ihe 
■'Army Medical Service'. That is 'a problem which we have to investigate, 
Which We 'hope' to' investigate, with the aid of Local Governihents-and with 
the aid 'of the War Offlee and the Army in India. That is the reason why 
■3 have been obliged to move the acceptance in principle of the .'constitution 
of 'the Civil Medical Service subject to further examination as to what may 
iiave to be done in the interest of i-ccruitmcnt of British m'edical officers' 
for the Army. That is m}' justification. No one wants a large number of 
British medical recruits imported unnecessarily into the civil 'sei’vices, of 
the Co, unti;y,,, against the wishes of the Local Governments. I, have already 
told you lhat the number required for the Army Reserve is 'very smali'j 
thatAhe nmnber required ,tq meet, the needs of the European officers'in 
mAuP.eniplny ahd ’tlicir families would be very small., I have already told 
yduHlia't flicre is a largCjiiumlicr of places at present reserved Tor I.M.S. 
officers in ci,vil einploy. The ^position will be brighter, better and-m'n’o 
waj”- uni'se" froiu the Indian point of view under the proposal's 'T have 
'discj.issb(,l, anci J hojic .tlierofore that the Council wiU see .the utility and 
}vEdom..df Mol:' rc jecti’ng the 'rccoinnlcndations of the 'Lee Commis-sibn,' 'tyhiclJ 
T^Cction will .icad'tliem nowhere, "wbich 'might easily lead to a, eontluu^nci 
of theVsf flips quo — ^and 1 may assure you that there are many whO’,‘\vo'ui(l 
iibt' in dlle slightest ‘ctegreb object to the maintenance of the status"g\ip,\vh6 
would indeed be only too glad because they believe that these chafigeS are 
leading us.. on lhe \wroug track. Therefore^ I think the' House will be 
^^ycll•,advise,d npt to reject the recommendations of the Lee Commission in 
so far as they have been accepted by the Government and formulated 
in this Resolution. • - , 

, b' AVell, Sir, I am extremely thankful to you for yoiVr indulgence. ' It is 
a very difficult .subject, and any remarks which Honourable Members may 
jnake with regard to tlic essential principles governing this problem would 
be veiy carefully borne in mind by the Government. And I may assure -tile 
House lhat the Government arc only too anxious to meet the wishes of the 
House and the pei'idc in this matter subject tp the limitations that I have 
mentioned; . • < ■ . 

,.Gir P. S. .Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, at the yery' outset of this debate the Honourable the Home Member 
referred to tlie. atmosphere of prejudice in which the Royal .Commission 
came into, cxj.stence. He invited us to consider the recommendations 
without any appeal to passion, in a spirit of judicial impartiality. It 
ispn that spiijit that I have approached the consideration of this problem. 

I jiavp' approached the question from -an independent point of view, 
•and tlie amoridment which I sent in embodies the rc.sults of my indepen- 
dent examination. Sir, I belong to a different school of thought from 
that -udiich is represented by the Honourable and learned Pandit, my 
friend, Pandit ^lotilal Nehru. I am not a politician nor a practising 
lavyycr, and I am not going to set up the prison bar or dilatory pleas 
a spirit of fairness and wltli a desire to solve the questions in the best 
jnanner possible and according to tlieir best lights. Now it has been 
asked wliat wei-e their qualifications, what was their character ? I 
very much doubt whctiier a stonny political life is a guarantee of sound 
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or pleas of jurisdiction. I am going to deal with the question from the 
point of view of a plain, practical man having to deal with a Report 
which has been presented by a Commission appointed by the Government 
A^d ’which is going to be considered by the Government, whatever may 
be your objections by way of direct attack, hlor am I going to question 
the composition of the Commission, the qualifications of the Members 
of the Commission or the character of the Indian klembers of the Commis- 
sion. I havfi no doubt that the qualifications of the Meihbers' of the 
Commission were quite as good as those of any Members of this Assembly’, 
and I am free to aclcnowledge that they approached the problem in 
'judgment or even of character. Sir, I will indicate my conclusions- in 
a brief way. I am not for the wholesale rejection of the recommendations 
of the Commission, and I do not deSire the disappearance of the Biitish 
element from the Services. I am prepared to give a sympathetic ear 
to their grievances and afford .mich means as the circumstances .of the 
case and of the country may require and permit. Now, Sir,' there i.s 
an intimate connection undoubtedly between the question of the organi- 
zation of the Services and the question of the constitutional refonns. 
Undoubtedly there is a connection. But I for one do not wish to raise 
that question of constitutional reforms at this stage or by way of a 
condition precedent to the consideration of the various questions which 
arise upon this Report. 'VVe all know that tliis question of constitu- 
tional reforms must come up in the near future and that will be tha 
time when we shall have to c(>nsider those questions. I desire as far 
as possible to deal with the questions raised bj’^ this Report free of any 
other question with which they may be intermingled but not oblivious 
of the probability of constitutional changes in the near future. Sir, 
the only point which I think it is necessary for this House to insist upen 
is that any conclusion that we may arrive at with regard to the questions 
arising out of this Report should in no way pi’ejudice the consideration 
or the decision of those constitutional changes ; and I am quite sure 
that the Members of the Treasury Bench opposite will agree with me 
in that expression of view. 

Sir, the main questions which arise out of this Report are those 
relating to the recruitment of the Services and the financial relief to 
•be 'afforded to the Services. I do not propose to deal at length with 
the various topics arising out of this Report ; and I shall endeavour 
to condense mv remarks as much as possible upon these two problems. 
Now, Sir, with regard to the question of recruitment, my conclusion 
happens to be the same as that of the school represented by my friend, 
the learned Pandit. But I have arrived at my conclusion by a different 
route- altogether, from another point of view, I will first of all take 
the reserved Services which are most important for this purpose. The 
number of reserved Services is four : the Civil Service, the Police, the 
Forest and the Engineers. Now, before I go into this question of re- 
cruitment, IiihouldJike to keep clear of the two non-security Services, 
the Forest Service and the Engineer Service which may encumber the 
consideration of the Report. 1 see no reason whatever why these two 
Services should not be transferred Rke the other Soryices^ which have 
lieen transferred. It may be said that these two subieets'liave not been 
transferred and that the twe Services should not therefore be tramsferred. 
But there is no insuperable obstacle to ' transfer of these two 
subjects as well. In the province of Burmt e know that ^ests has 
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been reserved, and I am not aware that there is any province in India 
v/hich has more valuable forests than I5nrma ; and if the provineializa- 
tion or transfer of the Forest Service in Burma can be contemplated 
with equanimity, if it can be contemplated with equanimity in Burma, 
I do not see any reason why it should not be treated in the same v/ay 
in the other provinces like Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces. 


It seems to me puerile to suggest that, if the Forest Services were 
transferred, the importance oP the preservation of forests would be 
overlooked or not properly appreciated, and that the vital interests of 
the countrj’- at large v/ould suffer. Take again. Sir, the question of 
the Indian Engineers. In several provinces the Hoads and Works 
Branch has been transferred. There is no reason why the Irrigation 
Branch also should not be transferred. What is the plea in answer to 
this ? _ That if for instance owing to mismanagement the canals v/ere 
not properly looked after and water not laid on in time, there might 
be terrible disaster and calamity in the country. But can any sane 
person believe that the agency which Will look after this Service, if it 
is transferred, is not competent enough to look after ,tho maintenance 
or construction of -canals Qr that it will not have sufficient regard to the 
importance of this woric 1 I consider. Sir, that there is no valicl reason 
for the retention of those tivo Services as reserved fields. . ^ 

Now, Sir, passing from these tv/o Services, I come to the Indian Civil 
Service and the Police — the two security Services. My own opinion 
is that they should remain All-India Services. I am not in favour of 
the provincialisation of these two Services ; but it does not follov/ from 
lhat tliat the recruitment which is now going on should he continued. Let 
me come at once to this quesfion. What are the considerations which sliould 
covern the determination oF this problem of recruitment ? In the first 
place, lot me revert to tlic test 'which was referred to by the Honourable the 
Home Memlier. Wii.at is iJic c.^sential minimum of the British element 
necessarv for the purposes of the Indian Civil Service in the intere.sts 
ef law and order ? Now I refuse to bebove that anyone could sng- 
ge.'t that a minimum of more than 50 per cent, is necessary. Whclhor 
50 per cent, is necessary in my opinion is another matter ; but what 
J do .submit is that you cannot very vrell say tiiat a minimum of more 
than 50 oer cent, is necessary. Taking my own province of Madras 
7* bel’cve the Madras Government have expressed their view that they 
would be quite content to go on with .50 ont of 148 posts given' assigned 
to tlic British element. No doubt kladras is in tliis respect an advanced 
provineo. There may be other provinces which cannot be equally ad- 
vanced and perhaps the percentage may have to be raised a bit in those 
province.s but makirm all thc.se allowances, leaving out for the present 
the backward province of Burma, a remark which perhaps will he 
rc.sented by my friend, Manng Finn, leaving aside Burma and pcrbajis 
Uie North-Wei-t Frontier Province, can 3 'on say that a minimum of 
more tli.m 50 per cent, is nece.ssary for the purjiose of the Indian Civil 
ficrvicc ? 


Now, Sir, the pnrpo.scs which we have necessai-ily to hear in mind in 
considering this question of recruitment are the maintenance of the present 
standaril of efficienej* and intogritj' — an object to which cverv’’ sane Indian 
must attach tlic li’erlmst imporfnnee and to wliich I give full recognition. 
Tl’.e secniKl obj^-r-t wldc-h ■'ve must have in vi^w in considering the question 
of ihc ore-'uu’';riion <d' the b'ereief' is !;')w far do'’s it tend to foster and 
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develop the administrative faculties of the people. The second is - a 
■consideration.- Avhich to some extent must act as a countez’poise to the first 
consideration. Now, having regard to these two considerations, can wo 
really say that more than 50 per cent, af tlie British element is necessary ? 
And granting that a minimimi of 50 per cent, is necessary, when are we 
likely to attain it ? Now the Lee Commission ccnLempIates that it may 
take 15 j'eai'S with a meruitment at the rate of GO per cent. Indian and 
40 per ce33t. English ; and the Honourable the Homo Jlomber was somo- 
xvhat astonished at the progress Ave had made recently in the Indianisation 
of the Services. He asked us to look back on past history. Noav accord- 
ing to the figures supplied by liini yesterday, out of 1,000 Civil Service 
officers, 3S Avere Indians. In 1913, 06 Avere Indians. In 1924, oat of 1,220 
officers Ifi-l were Indians, that is, about one-eighth. Well that is not to 
mj" mind so astonishing a rate of progress. Noav this mininium of 50 per- 
cent. to winch I haA-e referred as a hj'pothetical minimum, as probabl}^ the 
iiypothetieal limit or the minimum Avliich may be desirable — that I say i.3 
desirable for other reasons as Avell. The Lee Gomraissicn themscNes ad- 
miit that in the interests of the spirit of cmnarafierie, in the interests of 
the deA'elopnien't of an equal .sense of respor.sibilli}’-, it is desirable to attain 
this equality in the cadre of the Civil Seiwice as early as possible— a pro- 
position on which I liaA'e not j’et heai-d a note of dissent £it>m the treasury 
■ Bench. Now if rhat is desirable, the qiiestion is how soon should it be 
attained ? Is’ there any reason A\hy it should not be attained as early, as 
possible ? It is perhaps merely a breach of an open secret if I say that 
in the famou.s 0 ’Donnell Circular it Avas stated, as I haA’e heard it said, 
that, eA'cn if English i-ecruitment AA'ore stopped this moment, it would take 
jO or 12 j'ears before ■complete equality was allained. And I say if it 
Avill take 10 j'ears to attain complete equality even on the basis of a com- 
plete stoppage of recruitment, then it is not necessarj^ for us to go further 
and pro’i'ide for an,y further recruitment — at any rate during the next 16 
yea'rs. Now in matters of this kind I claim somewhat of the British 
ch.nr3cterl.stic of being a practical politician in refusing to look long 
ahead. It is quite sufficient for us if Ave look to the progress of event.-; 
-during the next 10 years. Constitutional changes are impending and 
must come. Let us not Avaste our time in considering AA’hether They will 
come as scon as the learned Pandit on this side Avants, or whether they 
Avill come in 1920 as proAuded by tlie Btatute. Certainly within a period 
of 10 or 15 years it may be, constitutional clianges are ineA’itable ; and 
if they are ineAutabie, I a.sk, is it fair to English recruits themselves to 
ssk them to enter the Service with this cloud of uneertaintj’^ hanging oa-pi* 
them and come out on trial to .this country ; or to ask us that, in order 
to dispel the apprehensions caused by th.is cloud of uneertaintAn they 
should be offered special attractions in the Avay of premature retirement 
on proportionate pensions and various other means ? I am not noAv 
dealing with the claims of the pi-esent members of the Sei-Auce to relief. 
Noav I say under these circumstances it is neither fair to your Englhh 
recruits nor fair to the interests of this country to go on recioiting 
further before we are yet in sight cf the attainment of equably herAreeu 
the two cadres. These are mr reasons for not a-aA’Ccatlug ihe continuance 
of recruitment, 

I just Avaut to refer — T ha,Te my eye on the clock. Sir — I only Av.mt 
to refer to one or two arguments against the stoppage of recruitment Avhich 
■ baAT- been used bj’ its oppouenls. One is that once a'ou .'-top ror njijjngnfc 
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it cannot be I’evlvcd. I am not disposed to say there is no force in that 
argument. I am al'.vays ready to .admit '■wliatovcr' force there is in the 
arguments of my opponents and to make allowance for them. There -is 
■some difficulty undoubtedly; but the Bri(ish‘.dcm?nt wiE bc-at greate^i' 
'Strength than 50 per cent, for tlie next 10 years, ail'd tho.se who enter the 
Service and become senior officers vrill continue iOr a period of 25 years 
■or at any rate 22 years, let us say — at any rale to enable them to earn a 
decent pension. Now there seems ^to me to be no Jiiielihood- of -any 
•catastrophe liappeniiig if the recruitment is stopped, -say for the next 10- 
. years. If, -however, the country were going to be plunged into those, con- 
ditions of chaos and disorder which the imagination of some has con- 
jured up as the only too probable re-^ult in the-future if there is a stoppage 
of recruitment, I think the countrj' avid probably in that state of •thing.'* 
invite the outsider to come .and help it, as it hasmftener than once. done m 
the past. I do not believe tliat there is such .an insuperable difficulty 
and I do not believe that the necessity will arise for cor^idering the ques- 
tion. • V . . 

Then, Sir. another argument is brought forward. Even supposing that ^ 
it is possible to revive recruitment, there will he a gap in the British official " 
hierarchy — at one stage there will he a number of .seniors without a num- 
ber of junior officers and by the time the.<^e junior officers grow up to be 
seniors there will he no senior officers left and they will all be Indians. If 
the British and Indian officers are there, imbued with the traditions of the 
Service and if they can co-operate as thej' arc lilmly to do. tliere is bo 
great harm done hj' the Indian officer having his turn of senioi'ity after 
•fhe long spell of seuiorit}^ which has been enjoyed by tlie English officers. 

It does not seem to me to portend am' great administrative catastrophe. 
Sir, these are my reasons for advocating a stoppage of I’ccmilment for 
the present, because I consider it essential that tliere should he equality 
7)etween the two elements attained as soon as possible in the cadi-e of the 
Seiwice and the continuance of recruitment will merely put oil the time to a 
long period. 

Then, Sir, I shall pass on to another Service, namely, the hledical Ser- 
vice. My Ilonourable friend, the Member in -charge -of Educat’on, dealt 
at considerable length with this question. There arc these points to be 
considered in connection with the Medical Service- and the proposals of 
the Lee Commission. The first proposition wliich they put forward is 
that the needs of the Armj' — the needs of the British and Indian units — ■ 
should be served by the same organisation. That is a proposition lo which 
with all my effort I cannot reconcile myscE- Tlie Ie.ss loom allowed for the 
interference of the War Office and for the interference of the British 
-authorities, the belter for tin's conntiy. The B. A. M. C. has never been 
appreciative of the claims of Indians to enter its ranks. I make no com- 
plaint; it says it is for a Bntish unit; I have no legal right though per- 
haps some people might be disposed to ba.se a claim on 1110 ground of our 
payment for those Services. I do not wish to enter any- .such claim; but 
the E. A. M. C. avhieh was run bj* the British authorities has never'hitlierto 
opened its poifals to Indians; and is thore the least chance ■that if the 
E. A. i\r. C. in India, as proposed by the Lee Commission; subserves the 
needs of both the British Army and the Indian Army ihe claiin.s of Indians 
will be generously recognised " I refuse to believe -it, -und the ground 
for my refu-sal is my experience cf the past raanageruent of these matters- 
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.by llie War Ofilcc. That is one of the considerations; and another con- 
sideration I may mention in this connection is that the presence of the 
JLA.M.C. in India is in my opinion a factor whicli should steadily diminish, 
1 look forward to the day when the presence of British units will be 
less and less necessary and I look forward to the day when the presence of 
the 11. A. i\I. C. •will consequentially be less and less necessary, I do not 
tvish our medical organisation to be lied up in any way with the organisa- 
tion of the British medical units and our progress in Indianisation or in 
the matter of any reforms to be hamiiercd. by this unfortunate, and as I 
.»liould call it deplorable, alliance between the two branches. To the first 
-recommendation therefore I am entirclj' opposed, heart and soul. The 
next recommendation is that the Civil kicdical Service should be pro- 
vincialised — that there .should be a separate Civil j\Iedical Service. The 
lieed for a separate Civil Jlcdical Service ha.s been frequently urged 
and is recognised in General Burtchacll’s note; and however much I may 
disagree Avith it in other rc.spccts, I agree with it in this re.spect; it has 
been adopted by the Commission and I shall not therefore Avaste my breath 
on that point. The only question is this: if there is to be a Civil Medical 
:SerA-ice, the question Avhethcr it is to be a provincial or All-India SerA'ice 
docs not to my mind seem to be of A-ery great importance. The great appre- 
.hension in the minds of main' of nij' friends Avith regard to these All-India 
SerA'ices is this exerci.se of the poAver of control bj' the Secretary of State. 
If they can be assured that the poAA-er of control AA'ill be vested in the hands 
of the Government of India, I believe that the objections of many of my 
friends AA'ill disappear. IIoAA-ever that is a question that I do not propose 
.to discuss noAA'. I accept the recommendation of the Commission in this 
•respect. ^ 

The next question is, in this provincinl mcilicnl organisation AA'hat 
are the conditions Avith Avhich the Lee Commission has coupled its recom- 
mendation. The conditions arc reproduced in the Resolution of my 
Honourable friend. Sir Alexander Muddiman, that they must serve tAvo 
or three purposes; there must be provi.sion for a military rcser\'e and there 
must be proA'ision for facilities for the attendance on Briti.sh officers by 
medical men of their OAvn race. Those are the tAvo conditions. Jly Honour- 
able friend. Sir Narasimha Sarma, dAvclt upon this fii'st aspect of 
the question in great detail. Noaa', I recognise at once the need -for a 
military rescrA'e — I grant it; but then the question is, should the military 
reserve be formed only out of the I. Itl. S.? Is it not possible to build it 
up otherAA’ise ? The I. M. S., if j'ou look at its past, ha^. not been found to 
’-be so A’ery Avell-fitted for administratiA'e duties in the field as the R. A. M. C, 
'That Avas the deliberate opinion of the E,sher Committee in their Report. 
'The thing is they get out of touch AA'ith military duties; they arc not kept 
'in the same state of efficiency as the R. A. M. C., and they get so fond of 
-cml AA'ork that most of them are unAAulling to go back. Noav my proposal 
as contained in my amendment is that all the members of the CiAdl Medical 
SerA’ice should be compelled to undergo a period of training — ^not in the 
■Tnrritofial , Force, not in the Auxiliarj’’ Force, but in the regular army, 

3 pm Send them there for a couple of years — two or three 
year$ — ^Avhatever the period may be — I am not parti- 
rflular; I will leaA^e that to my expert friends to arrange. Let them 
he compelled to serA’e a certain period of training in the A^m 3 ^ I have 
, DO doubt that the}^ --Avill ,proA'e quite capable of undertaking the duties 
AA'hich are noAv dischax'gcd by militaiy reserve officers in the I. 51. S. 

L3DPI 
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TlicJi, Sir, the next question irs this — with re^jird to medical altondancc 
on oflicors. 1 for one recn^rnise, the naturalness of this dcsii-e on the pact 
of British officers, 'Whether they have a Ic^al nhiim or not is another 
matter. If they have not the lepal claim, tliey have the fact of actual 
attenrlancc hy British officers. But, .since tlic war, conditions have "really 
changed and Hilm-o have been many situations where, the Civil thir/g-on’s 
])('st has heen held hy an Indian. V/e have Icnom) cases where Indian 
officers have discharged their duties to the satisfaction of their patients. 
As 1 have said, 1 do not forget the naturalness of the desire but the ques- 
tion which I would pnl is this. Is it reasonable — })ut yonr.solves in a 
detached position — is it, reasonable that the whole bnsi.s of organisation 
of any parUcular Berviee in the country should be adapted to the needs 
not of the population at large but of a few scattered individuals here 
and there, ])erhap.s half a ilozen individuals in a district and .so on. Ls 
it right, is it rcasonahlo, that the whole organisation should he adapted to 
their re<juiromeuts, however natural, hoAvever mueli they may ho entitled 
to our sympathy- — to the requirements of a few scattered offico-s living here 
and there ? It seems to me that, without in any way flouting this desire 
or making light of it, there is a great deal to be said against basing the whole 
framework of your Stu-viee iqjon the recognition of this. On the other 
band. T have made a suggestion in the ainundmenL which is on the table to 
the cfToct that a certain proportion of the civil i>o.sls might be T-c.sorved 
for officers of the T. ]\1. S. and that reeruilmcnt might, tr.ke place accordingly 
for the whole nnmlicr of I. M. S. posts rcquii-ed for the Army and Ginl. 

I know that many of ray friends here have accused mo of having a soft, 
corner in my heart for my hhiglish friends. I do not mind that imputation, 
speaking for myself, and I do not mind some provision beiiig made. But 
the question, of course, is to what extent it is necessary. The more reason- 
able, the smaller the limits, the belter. 

Then there is 

Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member to bring his 
rcraarhs to a close. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswaray Aiyer : The next matter that T ^7ould suggest 
is this; that witli regard to the various education and ])rofc.ssoriaI and 
scientific eh, airs and so on. they shculd he thrown 0 ])on to the host talent 
wherever it may he found. Instead of appointments being regarded as 
the preserves of any particular Service, these appoiutmeuts in particular 
ought to bo regarded .as available to the best talent in the world wherever 
you can get it. And wlide I am ready to acknowledge the distinguished 
attaimncnls of I. IM. S. officers in the juisf,, while I am ready to acknowledge 
the services they have rendered to-ihe country not only in the obvious 
and private capacity of administering to the country, hut also in develop- 
ing a proper standard of teaching, I do not think that one result of the 
present organisation has been to train the Indian for research and for 
higher medical work. Those are the reasons udiich Tindcrlie my propo- 
sitions in regard to the Indian Medical Service. I have only one word. 
Sir, with regard to the financial question. 

Mr. President : I have allowed the ITononi’ahle Member a great 
de.al of latitude already. He promised me that he would keep his eye on 
tlic clock. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswaray Aiyer ; I have only to say this with regard to 
the que.stion of financial relief which I do consider important. I do not 
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think it fair to put off the Services by reference to some other person or 
bod}’. While I say that the findings of this Committee will not absolve 
the House from the responsibility of coming to its own conclusions and 
•while they are not- absolutely binding upon this House, I do thinlc that 
greater moral ■weight attaches to the results of the examination of the 
question by that body. As regards rise in prices, Avhich of us can honestly 
say that prices haA’e not risen so that Ave have not suffered by it or that Ave 
had not found it difficult to make both ends meet. I believe that many of 
cthe members of the Services are in great straits and that they are hard 
put to it to make both ends meet. Many of them are in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, as pointed out by the Lee Commission Report. It has been 
said that they haA'e a higher standard of liA’ing. Granted for the sake 
of argument that it is exceedingly difficult for a man Avho has adopted a 
certain standard to reduce that standard of liA’ing, everybody has been 
accustomed to a particular standard so much so that that standard has 
been adopted by the Indian as Avell and it has become equally necessary 
to him. Under these circumstances, I think that the question of financial 
relief ought not to be put off and the only relief I Avould suggest is that 
contained in certain paragraphs of my amendment. If you AA’ill alloAv me. 
Sir, I Avill read them. 

Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretary) : Sir, I had not intended to 
attempt to gain a hearing in this debate. Wten the debate eoramenced, 
it seemed to me — and I am still of the same opinion — that the discussion of 
individual questions of military medical organisation AA’Ould'only serve to 
diA’crt attention from the central issues AAdih h the House is engaged in con- 
sidering. But certain statements haA'e been made and certain opinions 
have been advanced by preA'ious speakers Avhich makes it necessary that I 
should say a A’eiy fcAV AA’ords. for the purpose of removing an}’’ possibility 
of misunderstanding and of clearing out of thq Avay AA’hat I consider to be 
certain extraneous matters. 

In the first place, Sir, I haA’e heard seA'cre condemnation expi’cssod of 
the proposal to con.stitute a Royal ArmA’’ Medical Corps (India) under a 
scheme AA’hieh aa’os referred to by the Royal Commission. Noaa’, Sir, the 
question of the structure of the military medical o’’ganisation Avas plainly 
outside the terras of reference to the Royal Commission, and the GoA’crn- 
ment of India haA’c kept the same question apart from their consideration 
of the Royal Commission’s Report. Tliey haA’c (I AA’ish to emphasize tliis) 
arrh’ed at no conclusion AvhatsoeA’or in regard to the matter. They have 
not yet considered it. While, therefore, I do not propose on tlie present 
occasion to contest or examine any proposition that has been advanced, 

I can assure the House that Ihe ohserA’ations Avhich have been made in 
recard to this particular matter AA’ill receive very careful attention from 
GoA’crnment. 

Hoaa’, Sir, the same coneidcrations apply a’ct}’ much to the details of 
the structure of the military medical reserve that may bo required. Xo 
detailed conclusion bas been arrived at as to b.oAv this should he constituted 
in the event of tlic CiA’i! iMcdical Services being ]>rovincialised. 

I had intended to make certain ob.serA-atious regardimr the neces-.ity 
of having a military rescrA’c and the 7’iceessily in particular of haA’inc a 
trained reserve. But afior Avhat my Honourable friend fsir SiA’.a'uvamy 
Aiyer has said on tins sutijeet T do not think I need trmdde tlie House 
c'ccept Avilh a A’cry fcAV remarks indeed. Sir SiA-asw.-nny Aiyer has nclinow- 
h’dgod tbal thtu’c must be a military reserve of medical officers, 'flic 
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necessity of course flows from the fact that India has a land frontier of 
jive thousand miles and from the conditions which obtain along that land 
frontier, _ These are the circumstances which have led to the Army An 
India being maintained practically at all times on an ' active service 
basis, a fact with which every Honourable Member in this House 
is perfectly well acquainted. The necessity of a military medical 
reserve is purely consequential. The necessity of a trained reserve 
need not be further elucidated after what Sir Siyaswamy Aiyer has 
said. It is plain that it Avould not be an efficient arrangement to transfer 
a civil medical practitioner, who has had no practical experience of*^ 
military organisation or of military medical organisation to be in charge, 
let u^ say, of a field ambulance in frontier warfare. 

There is another feature of our existing military medical organisation 
which has been severely condemned. I am referring here to the Station 
llospital sj'stem and to the observations made on the subject by .Colonel 
Gidney. Well, Sir, I should like very much to know what substitute 'Colonel 
Gidney would propose for the Station Hospital system. I should like to 
hear his views but on some other occasion and not on this; - What system 
could be substituted which Avould proi ide an equally efficient- medical or- 
ganisation, not merely for peace time but also for war 1 What the Station 
Hospital system is, what purpose it serves, what its merits are, are very 
clearly stated in a book called “ The Army in India and its Evolution " 
which my Department produced onlj' a few months ago and which I sincerely 
hope every Honourable Member of this House, who proposes to discuss 
military matters, either has read or will road. Now, Sir, I do not propose 
to follow my Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney, into the precise figures 
which he quoted, but in answer to the general tenor of the charges .which 
he brought against the Army Medical administration I think it is deshable 
that I should inform the House that in pursuanee of the recommendations 
of the Tnchcape Committee reduction has been constantly going on, 'ever 
since that Committee reported, not oul.v in the number of medical officers 
emploj'cd in the Minitary administration but also in the number of hospital 
beds. Reduction is going on beloAV standards Avhich the medical authorities, 
if left to thcmsclA’cs, Avould consider to be desirable. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Would the Honourable Member give us an idea of the reduction 
of numbers ? 

Mr. E. Burdon : In 192-1 a reduction of 4,117 hospital beds, British 
and Indian, Avas effected, and further reductions arc contemplated. 
Again, in 1914, there Avere 334 R. A. M, C. officers employed in this countiy. 
At the present moment there arc 333, a number Avhich Avill be rcduqed 
to 302 by the end of the next month, A ftirther reduction to 282 is intended 
to be carried out during the next financial j'car. The number of Indian 
Medical Service officers in military emi)]o 3 'ment has increased. _ It has in- 
creased from 281 in 1914 to 477 at the pre.scnt day. But in this case also, 
I'cducf ions arc contemplated in pur.suance of the Tnchcape Committee ’.s re- 
commendations. The cadre has been fixed at 402, and reduction A\’ill be 
effected bj' Avastage in the course of this .and the next financial years, Arry 
further details regarding the cxpcnditAU'c on the militarj' medical .serAo'ces 
might, I suggest, be more eonvenienth' placed before this House on a more 
appropriate occasion, sa\' Avhen Ave are discus'^Ing the Budget. 

There is ouIa' one other mattm’ to A\hich 1 desire to refer, .'ind th.at is, 
the obscrA'ation Avhich my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, permitted 
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Limself to make regarding Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Surtehaell, for- 
toerls'- Dii’eetor of Medical Sei'viees in India. If I understood my Honour- 
able friend correctly, the purport of his observations "was to disparage both 
General Burtehaell’s effieienej’- and hiS" hona fides as a servant of the Govern- 
ment of India. Sir, it appeared to me to be contrary to all ti-adition, and to 
be regrettable, that a charge of this kii'd .should be brought against a dis- 
thiguished officer of the Royal Armj’’ hlcJical Corps by a senior officer of the 
sister service. Sir Charles Burtehaell is no longer in India to defend him- 
self against attacks from which, I venture to say, his exceptionally dis- 
tinguished services in the great Avar should have aA'ailed to iiroteet him. If 
General Burtehaell AA^ere here, he AA'ould need no assistance from me. He 
could defend himself veiy adequately. But Avhen I come to analyse it, the 
gravamen of -the charge brought against General Burtehaell amounts to 
this, that in his departmental capacity, throughout his serAuee in India, 
Jhe endeavoured to secure for Indian troops the same degree of medical care 
and attention Avhich for manj^ j^ears had been giA^en to British troops. 

Diwan Bahaidur T. Kangachariar : Sir, I full recognise the impor- 
tance of the occasion and also the great self-restraint one has to exercise 
in ‘dealing with the questions befoi-e this Assembly. I am also a plain, 
pr.actieal man and it Avill be untrue to say that I am not a politician, 
it AAdll ,be true to saj'- I am not a tactician or diplomat. I am not 
accustomed to sugar-coat mj’- pills and I am ahvays accustomed to speak 
out what is in my mind. I have no less a soft corner for roy English 
friends than mj’’ friend to my right, but I have a softer corner for 
my country and my countrymen. Sir, one main point Avhich has to be 
kept' in mind is the nature of the recommendations. They are inter- 
dependent. The main recommendations of the Commission are claimed 
by the' authors of the Report to be interdependent, and no one part 
can be given effect to Avithout the other part being also given effect to. 
That Avas the difficult position in AA'hich I found myself Avhen like my 
friend, ‘Sir SivasAvamy Aiycr, T tried to separate Avhat can be passed 
and Aiffiat cannot be passed by this Assembly. I Avas faced Avith that 
difficulty and I therefore came to the logical conclusion Avhich my Honour- 
able, friend, Sir Sh’aswamy Aiyer, AAOuld not accept, that you have 
cithfer to 'accept the AA'hole or reject the Avhole. There is no question 
of acceptance in part on their OAim shoAving, and it is therefore idle on 
our part to attempt to separate the milk from the Aimter. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : The Government of India have not 
accepted the Avhole. . 

Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar ; Sir, it is said that the GoA'ernment 
of India have not accepted the Avhole. Here again I am in this unfor- 
tunate position. What useful purpose aiu are serAung by this debate, 

I have been trjdng to cogitate and consider. The GoA'ernment of India 
have taken upon themsetyes to folloAv the example of that noble Lord 
Avho presided over this Commission to claim for its A'erdict, to elcA'ate 
its A-^erdict to that of a juryman. And in the House of Lords he took 
the undue position — ^I should say a position Avhich he should not liaA'e 
takenj namely, “ We have delhmred our verdict,” and he asked the 
Judge, the Judge being His Majesty’s Govermuent at home, to pass a decree 
in accordance with that Aurdiet. And I am surprised to see that my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, has also accorded tl^afc.^ 
position to this Commission. If that is the position accorded to 
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Commission, what is the object of this debate ? Are you merely re- 
deeming the pledge of giving us an opportunity to discuss like children, 
“ Play Avith your doll as you like. "We are not going to attach any impor- 
tance to what you say. . The verdict has been given. Ic only remains 
for us to pass a decree in accordance with that verdict.” Then why 
go through this farce of discussion in this Assembly ? Sir, I do net 
believe that the British Cabinet, as it is now constituted, is at all of 
that opinion. I am willing to belieAm that AAdien they gave us this 
opportunity to discuss the merits of this Report they intend and genuinely 
intend to be informed and instructed and influenced in their dealing 
Avith this Report by the discussion Avhich may take place here. Sir, un- 
fortunately, I am sorry to say, the Government of India here are not 
in that fortunate po.sition. They have committed themselves to accept^ 
ing the recomm,endations of the Commission elevating its report to ihe 
position of a verdict of a jury, which they had no business to do. (A 
yoice : “ Who said so ? ”) 

What is the financial effect of these recommendations ? It is adding 
.ja recurring burden of crores to the already overburdened finaneo.s 
of this country. Noav, how can any GoA'ernment justify its position and 
say, “ We will not examine the materials on Avhich the Royal Commission 
came to its conclusions. We are willing to be insulted by the Royal 
Commission. They will take the materials home and deal and deliA^er 
them to the Secretary of State. The Government of India are not 
anxious to look at the materials on which the Royal Commission came to 
its conclusions. We are prepared to elevate it to the verdict of a jury.” 
If that is the responsibility, if that is the sense of responsibilitj' of the 
Government of India in adding an additional burden of li crores tA 
Yoice ; ” 2 crores.”) — I beg your pardon, crores — to the financial 

burdens of this country, I cannot but express my pity for such a Goa’- 
ernment. Sir, Ave on our part OAve a responsibility to our constituencies. 
We on our part have to recognise what is the financial position of. this 
country, and therefore it is our duty to exercise the utmost care in 
examining, in scrutinising every item, every pie of expenditure AAdiich 
may be added to the financial burdens of this country. Otherwise, avo 
Avill be failing in our duty. Therefore, I feel it is idle to ask this As- 
sembly to pass a A’erdict on the proposals without placing the materials 
before us. We cannot blindly accept the verdict of these gentlemen, 
liOAveA'er eminent they may be, for God has blessed us Avith some intelli- 
gence, and we ought to exercise that intelligence to the best of our, 
lights for the benefit of our country. We deny that intelligence, fairness, 
ju.'-tice and capacity are only confined to these gentlemen who formed 
the Ro 5 *al Commi.s.sion. It is in that A'icAV that I approach the consider- 
ation of this question. Looking at it from that point of vieAV, let me 
consider Avhat Avas the financial position. In 1923-24, Sir, from the 
Central revenues alone I find that the total staff increased by 10 per 
cent., from Avhat it was in 1913-14, Avhereas the pay and alloAA'ances 
increased by 101 per cent. Take the Civil SerA-ices alone. The total 
.staff increased by 21.3 per cent, in the same period Avhereas the co.st in 
]iay and emoluments increased by 103.7 per cent. Take the officers 
alimc. The increase in staff Avas 16.3 per cent, AA'hereas the cost of pay 
and emoluments increased by 56.2 per cent. 

The Honourable Mr. A. G. Ohatterjee (Lulustrics Member) : Are 
you quoting the figures for the Superior Ch-il Services only 
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Diwan Balladur T. Rangachanar : I am quoting from the Report of 
the Indian Retrenchment Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : This lias 
nothing to do irith the Superior Civil Services. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : They embrace the Superior Ci\il 
Services, and I think the officers are abnost all of them in the Su['erior 
Chil Services. In 1913-14 the Civil Services from the Central revenues 
cost us 6.75 crores. In 1923-24 if mounted up to 13.75 crores. The total 
of pay and allowances from the Central I’evenues in 1913-14 "was 20.2’ 
crores, wliereas in 1923-24 the pay and allowances alone mounted up to 
40.74 crores, the total increase being 20.54 crores. I am now willing to 
present to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, the cost of the 
Superior Services, about which he is anxious. The Superior Services 
in 1917 cost the cotintry 572 lakhs, 98 thousand and odd. Now, after 
the revisions made between the years 1919 to 1920 they mounted up to 
6.67 crores, an increase of 1.15 crores. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : What is the percentage of 
increase ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Now, the revision, the re- 
revision, the re-re-re vision which were made in connection with all these 
All-India Services in 1919-1920, when the pi’ices reached the high water 
mark, were made by the Government of India in consultation with 
tlie Secretary of State who took all these factors into consideration — • 
the difficulties of recruitment, the high rise in prices since the Public 
Service Commission had reported, and all the various other factors were 
taken into account in 1920 mostly. The Government of India and the 
Secretary of State considered these points and revised the pa}' of all 
these Superior Services and their allowances, and the net result of. that 
Was an addition of 1.15 crores to the expenditure. Now, this Commission 
is made to sit in judgment over that decision, which was come to in 
1919-1920, and asks us to increase the burden by another 1.25 crores. 
Sir. is that not an occasion when we should examine the position care- 
fully ? It is said that the prices have gone up since 1914. But they 
had gone up in 1920 when the Government of India — no doubt my' 
Honourable friend the Leader was not then a Member of the Govern- 
' ment — they had gone up in 1920 to the highest point. I will give you 
the figures. In 1920 the jndex of the cost of living showed 183 compared 
with 100 in 1914 — ^the highest point 193 was reached in that year. 
Since then it is steadily falling. (The nonon7-ahIe Su- Charles Innes t 
“ What about exchange ? ”} Tn the next year, 1921, the average was 
173. In the next year, 1922, it was 164. In the next year, 1923, it was 
154 and to-day, Sir, as I see from the Labour Gazette, it is 150 or 152. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Are they wholesale prices ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : What about 
exchange ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I wiU come to that. 

The Honourable Mr. A, C. Ohatterjee : That does not reprc.sent the 
cost of living of Europeans. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : If my Ilononrable Mr. 

Chatterjee, will possess his soul in patience I wiU deal witl ^ 
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This Laljour Gazette lias taken the trouble to compile such figures from 
1922 or 1923, I forget -which. What do I find ? Taking the cost of 
European articles, that is, articles of food in October 1920 -when these 
revisions ivere made, it stood at 207 and to-day it stands at 180. Euel 
and lighting stood in October 1920 at 159. Tc-day they stand at 120. 
Take articles of clothing. They stood at 249 and my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Chatter jee, may be enlightened to hear that they stand at 180 'to-day. 
Now as regards household articles consumed by Europeans, they stood 
in October 1920 at 168. To-day they stand at 125. Taking other 
artielfis, they stood at 220 and to-day they stand at 213. Now, Avhat is 
it that has gone up ? Rents have gone up in Bombay. Conveyance has 
gone up in Bombay. ' Servants have gone up in Bombay. Passages have 
gone up. School fees have gone up. These are the five items alone 
which have gone up. Now, Sir, can any one pretend that the Services 
working in the districts have to pay so much house rent as people in 
Bombay city have to pay ? Gan any one pretend that the Services 
woi'hing in the districts have to employ servants at that ..ostly figure 1 
Can ajjy one pi'etend that people in the districts have t pay the same 
conveyance charges ? I know how district officers are served by the 
public. I know it from my own experience. Let me not be dragged into 
a' discussion on that. They are .served amply. Even witnesses appt'aring 
in their courts are made to pull jmn/chas. Now, Sir, it is unnecessary 
for me to dilate further. Prices have gone up. What did Ilis Majesty 
llic King Emperor do 7 He cut down his expenditure on his household. 
His civil budget was not enhanced by one penny on account of the' rise 
in i>rices. It continues the same as it was in 1913-14. Of cour.se all of 
us have to be visited by these visitations, rise in prices, floods, -farainfe, 
illiteracy, sickness, disease, infant condition of indu.stries and exchange' 
fluctuations. One matter about exchange. Now I have been searching 
in vain for the authors for the statement at page 24 of the Report that 
there was a belief that exchange would remain high. I have got here a 
whole file of Government orders dealing with this revision o'J pay in 
1919 and 1920. I do not find any reference, any single allusion, to the 
fact that the revision was based on that assumption, though it Avould 
be a very foolish assuniption to make, knowing hoAV exchange varies 
in this country, that 2s. to the rupee was ever promised either remotely 
or otherwise. Perhaps some Honourable Member Avill enlighte?! me. 
Tlie only authoritj’^ for this is this. One Secretary of State is responsible 
for this revision in 1920. That Secretary of State disappeared in March 
1922 and another Under Secretary of State in July 1922 states that 
these revisions were based on the expectation that 2s. Avill continue, 
though it was not a definite promise. If that is the only aulhority, I 
am not inclined to attach as much re.spect to it as I should to a con- 
tem])oraneous statement either published to the officers or even mentioned 
in the orders making the revi.sion. Now, may I ask what happened Avhen 
the exchange rose to 2s. 9d. and 2s. lOd ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : How long ago was it 7 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : A year. (A Voice : " Two 
months.”) Exactly, that is my point. Did any sane man expect that these 
high rates Avouiu continue 7 If he did, I Avill challenge him to stand up 
and say so. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : What about Bombay merchants 
who refused to pay ? 
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"Diwan Bahadui* T. Eangachariar : Tliey were in a tight corner. 
Now, wliat I was cin])iia.sising was this, that while I am willing to gi\'e 
all i'esj)cet to this Co5nmi.s.sion they liave no condescended to-'tollow up 
their conclusions with reasons. They think they are merely registering 
decrees. 1 am willing to admit, there is a prima facie case for benehting 
the Services, but where Jiavc the Commis.sion considered this steady fall 
in prices since 1920 1 On the other hand, they lead the reader to fail 
under ihc impression that the revision of 1919-20 did not take note of 
tlio ri.se in prices since 1914. TJica' talk of tJie period 1914 — 23, but 
where do they draw attention to the fact that the Government of India 
and tlie Scereiary of"' State took note of the rise in prices between 1914 and 
1,920 ? On tile otlier hand, they talk of tJie full period of 1914 — 1923 and 
again have they given us tltc benefit of their examination as to what tiic 
Crown Colony' in our neighbourliood has done in order to meet the 
awkward .situation ? We have got a small Colony in our neighbourliood, 
Ceylon. What har'c they done in this connection ? What did the Jilalai’’ 
States do 1 Have they proposed to increase the salaries in the same way ? 
They are also aticeted in the same way as we are. They have never 
thought of the.se mattcr-s. Tlierc is no evidence of their h.aving done ro 
and I therefore tliinlc there is a case for further examination. While 
1 am willing to give '’•weight to the i-ceommendations of the Commis.sion. 

I am not willing to accept them as conclusive. I Avant a furiher exami- 
nation. Noav tlie Honourable Sir Charles Junes told us j-esterdaj’ that 
he is not prepared to accept a Committee of this House. What else is 
he’ prepared to accept ? ile would not examine the case himself. -lie 
would not ailOAv others to examine it. Ho asked us to blindly accept 
the verdict of the Commission. Is tliat what the Secretary of State 
wants ? Docs he want a blind acceptance or a blind rejection ? 

The Honourable Sir Al-erander Kuddimaii (Home Member) : We , 
are asking you to disemss the recommendations. 

Di-wan Bahadur T. Kangachariar : I am trying to show that, so 
far as the financial aspect is concerned, it rct]uires a tliorough re-exami- 
nation. Great principles are invoh’ed' in the recomm.'endations 'to 
which this country is a.sked to commit it.sclf. Noav, if 
5 mu tire going to provide for eAmry child born, for-its education, 
for it.s passage, Avhat about the army of Indian servants 
AA'ho are also blessed Aidth a large number of children ? Is the State to 
undei-take an obligation to repatriate them to their homes ? They haA'e 
also got their homes. Men from Madras 'come here to serv^e in the 
Secretariat, tivo thousand miles away. I see many of my Madras friends 
here sitting there in tliat gallery. I am glad to see them. They too find 
it difficult to educate their children. They haA'e to send them to learn. 
Tamil, Avhich is their mother 'tongue. Is the State to undertake that 
obligation ? Vfhat again about the susceptibilities of my Muhammadan 
friends Avho would like to be treated bj' Muhammadan doctors ? 
What about my Sikh friends, Sardar Gulab Singh and others ? Do they 
want Silch doctors ? And about myself, Sir, I should prefer to be 
treated by a Brahman doctor, and preferably by a Tcngalai Iyengar. 
And if the State accepts all these responsibilities, AAhere is the limit ? 
Again Sir, there is a great danger iii alloAving facilities in the matter 
of tliis education abroad. My own experience, having been recently in 
England, is that the English people are Avhat thej' are on account of 
their educational institutions, and Ave are what Ave are on account of. 

L5DPI ' s’ 
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tlie educational institutions wliich these gcnlleinen liave provided for 
us. You tallc of law and order. In England how is law and order 
maintained 1 Not by force, police force or military force, but by 
education, education of the right type. Where have you given us a 
single public school like the ones you have in England ? Now I will 
compel you to keep your children here, educate them here, make public 
schools ; for that I am prepared to pay so that I may have the advantage 
of educating my cliildren in them. (The Jlonourahlc Sir Basil Blackett : 
“ Public schools in England are not created by the Government in 
England ”.) I know that. But the people are made by the Govern- 
ment. (A Voice : “ No, the people made the Government ”.) That is 
what encourages neglect of educational institutions in this country. 
Again, on the question of passages — I am willing to concede that there 
should be some facilities given, but still the undertaking of an obligation 
in the shape of passage money is, a precedent which you are now creating 
for the first time. Hitherto passage money was included in the pay. 
You took it into consideration in giving them their pay and other over- 
seas allowances. Now you want to create a separate liability on account 
of passages not only for llic enhanced rate, but wholesale. That is again 
a dangerous precedent. As I have already said, the Indian servants 
would claim trainage fares when they go on leave. How can you with 
any face deny it to them when you are giving it to other classes ? 
Railway fares have gone up and the Indian servants are also grumbling 
because of the expense involved when they wish to go home on leave,' 
when they have to travel a long distance with their families. Many oE 
them on that account cannot avail themselves of the leave which is due 
to them. So these arc questions whieh require careful consideration 
They have not been carefully considered by the' Commission, and I 
therefore suggest that some machinery should be devised to go into all 
these things more thoroughly than the Royal Commission have done 
I do not want to impute anything wilful to tlie Royal Commission. But 
I do say, I refuse to surrender ray responsibility here and to accept that 
verdict without further opporUmity of examination. 

I have a great deal more to say, but I have taken up your' time. 
All I say is that I see no other way than that contained in the recom- 
mendation we have made that the whole thing should be re-examined 
and that such arrangements as may be required now for future recruit- 
ment should be merely temporary and provisional pending the further 
reform of the constitution, and m the meanwhile let the question of the 
real grievances' of- my English friends be sympathetically examined, 
which we are ready to do. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford' (Bengal : European) : Sir, on this the first 
occasion as a newly elected Member of this House I desire to make per- 
fectly clear to the Members of this House what my position in this House 
is. The fact that I was recently an officer under the Government of 
India and that to-day I stand prepared to support the Government 
Resolution, with qualifications, may lead some Members of this House 
to believe that I may bo taken therefore practically as a Government 
Member. I desire to disabuse the minds of the House on that point, be- 
cause since I retired I have been constantly a critic of the Government 
policy. As regards my position towards Indian aspirations, as an 
officer of the Indian Army who -has -served in the closest contact 
....m. T— +i.r, nc n-T finnfii T never 
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under any circumstances be in opposition to the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Indians and their country. But I do difTer largely in my opinion 
as to the methods by Avliich progress must be made. 

Before turning to tlie amendment moved by the Honourable the 
Pandit, I would like to thank him for his support to the amendment which 
stand.s in 703* name. If I remember aright, he did say that he objected 
to the words “ in principle ” and to the words “ approximately That 
is support from an unexpected quarter ; but possibb^ m3’ point of view is 
somewliat ditTercnt from that of the Pandit. Having served in the 
Government of India, I have seen on sevei’al occasions ver3'' just and very 
reasonable demands accepted 1)3’ the Government of India 'only to be 
turned down by the Finance Department whose only principle appear.; 
to be to refuse all demands. But I will not den3' that, so far as Government 
servants are concerned, their susj 7 icions are aroused b3' the indefinite 
nature of such proposals ; aaid I was glad to sec the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes dcfinitcl3’ state that the Government did not intend to 
attach an3’ particular point to the words “ in nrinciple ”. M3’ object in 
wanting to move the amendment was to get a definite repl3’ from the Gov- 
ernment that lhc3’ intend not onl3’ to accept the general recommendation 
of the Lee Commission’s Report “ in principle ” but to move the Secretary 
of State to put them into practice. 

I would like now to turn definitel3’ to the amendment of the Honour- 
able ilovcr. I find myself faced with the remark — “ Having regard 
to the following among other facts ” ; but on going through those 
“ facts ” I sa3' to m3'self “ Surely these are coutrovei-sial questions and 
not facts.” And that is 1713' feeling in regard to many of my Indian 
friend.s — that tho3’ arc not prepared to give that true consideration that 
the3’ should to the recognition of realities. I take the first ” fact ” 
in the Honourable Pandit’s amendment and this I find to be to m3’ mind 
a half fact : 

" Th.1t the RojmI Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India was appointed 
and alloivod to enter upon its functions iu utter disregard of the Resolutions passed 
bj’ the first Assembly.” 

Gentlemen, my point of view and the point of view of veiy raanv’ non- 
cfficial Europeans is that the terms of reference of the Lee Commission 
went much further than there was an3’ justification for them to go. "We 
understood that the maintenance of a European element in the Services 
was one of tlie safeguards under which the Government of India Act was 
introduced. It was one of the safecuards which we believe is of para- 
mount importance to every minorit3’ community in this country. I 
- believe that, in stating that, I will liave the support of my Muhammadan 
friends. The Honourable the Home Member stated that there was a 
feeling of apprehension amongst Muhammadans. I can say from my 
own personal knowledge that it is true. The3’ realise that they are 
baclavard in education, that their oivn political organisation is baeltward 
and that if the safeguard of the British element in the Sendee was to be 
withdrawn to-day. the3’ will have precious little chance of getting their 
rightful share in the government of the country. I therefore differ from 
the Honourable Mover of the amendment on the point mentioned in 
part (a) of it ; I do believe ver3’ great concessions have been made to 
this House, the Legislature framed under the Government of India Act, 
in permitting it to discuss the recommendations of the Lee Report and 
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the safeguard afforded by the European element and I feel that if this 
House is possessed of the political acumen on which it prides itself, it 
would to-day accept without reservation all the recommendations of .that 
Commission and that this would form the most telling in fact an 
irresistible argument for the grant of further powers to this House. 
{'Laughter.) It would mean tlml we are capable as a civilised body of 
looking after the welfare and interests of lliose wlio may be our servants, 
that we are prepared to hsten to tlieir legitimate grievances and to - 
adjust them and that there is no fear from ns that they v/ill not receive 
in the future every reasonable consideration. I fear, however, that if 
the House accepts the rcaommci'idalion of tlic Honourable Pandit, they 
will he showing themselrcs not a civilised body. (Laughter) 

Diwa,n Bahadur Ivl. Somachamdra E.ro (Godavari cum Kistiia : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : On a point of order, is it epen to an Ilononrahio 
Member to characterise this body in the way in which the lionanrat)m 
Member who has jnst spoken has done, namely, that if it accepted the 
amendment it would net be a civilised body ? 

Mr. President : It depends entirely on the definition of civilisation. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : I should like to tell the Honourable 
Member who asked that question that I am rising the remarks of an 
Indian IMember of this House. This House would I believe lik.e to declare 
that it represents the r-oice of the peoples of India. On that point I 
have my douiits ; they undoubtedly do represent to a certain extent the 
intelligentsia ; but if you want to find — and I believe it is difficult to 
find — the real voice of the people of India, I think it is to bo found in 
those moments when communal feeling runs high and this fictitious 
campaign of race hatred is forgotten for the moment and you hear both 
the Hindu aud Muhammadan cry fn:- British troops and British 
magistrates ; it is to bo heard from the depressed classes when they 
made their representation before the Lee Commission and when they 
cheerkl the Prince of Wales ; it should be heard from His hla'jesty’s 
Commissioned Indian officers of the Indian A.rmy when they refused to 
serve in an Tndianised regiment. {Mr. Dcval'i Prasad Sinha : “ And 
from yourself.”) I believe that the real peoples of India do de.sirc to 
retain a European element in the services. (Cries of “ No.”) I am glad 
to hear you say that you do not desire it ; but I would point out that 
some of us differ from that point of view and we are entitled to held our 
opinion. 

I will now come to part (i) of the Honourable Pandit’s amendment 
in which he objects to the fact of the evidence being given in camera 
befoie the Commission. I do believe' the Honourable Pandit would not 
himself de.sire to place the whole of his domestic affairs in front of Ibis 
House or of the public and I do feel that those officers who were placing 
their grievances and wlio were placing their budget in front of the members 
of the Commi^,sion had everj>- right to esk that that Commission should 
consider in privacy the nature of their evidence. But with the very 
greatest reluctance I myself will inform the House of the exact position 
which was mine when I was in the service. I entered the service twenty 
years ago on, if I remember aright, the magnificent pay of Es.' 212, some 
odd annas and pies. On uie first day I went to dz'aw my pay I discovered 
a minus quantity. The wucle amount had been swallowed up hv certain 
mess bills and regimental subscriptions. Prom that dav nTiv.’.qrfls T’was 
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never able to manage to make my Imdget meet ; and had it not been for a 
small windfall about the liflh year oi my semdce, I would have had to 
seek work elsewhere. Again but for the period of enforced retirement 
in the trenches in the great Avar I doubt if I should have lasted ; and 
Avhen I returned I found the A’ery high rise in prices did not admit of my 
pay iuspite of an increase in the least covering my expenses. Finally i 
decided, when I got m}'^ pension, that there Avas no purpose to be served 
in further remaining in Government service. That is my own position ; 
and 1 believe that is the position of every other Government servant. 
During the whole of my service I A\'as enabled, mainly owing to the 
generosity of anj'- bank, to proceed Home on one occasion in tAventy years. 

1 belicA’c that if you prevented an Indian sepoy from A'isiting his country 
once every three years yon Avill have a mutiny. I do not believe that 
the Members of this Assembly are prepared to deny to the European 
Services the same privileges Avhieh Ihej”^ already grant to Indians. 

Sir, I Avould like the Government to understand that the support 
of the non-official European, as far as I represent him, is given to their 
Resolution on the undersiauding that they are prepared to put those 
general recommendations in force in their entirety. We Adeiv witli \'ory 
grave misgivings as to the future of India the amount of Indianisation 
that has been granted by the Lee Commission. But the question has ' 
been referred to a Commission in the nature of an umpire and aa'c are not 
prepared to go back on the decisions of that umpire and like true 
sportsmen we are preiiared to stand by them. 

I would add one Avord as to why I belicA-e India wants Europeans. 
It is because they are honest, the}' are efficient and the}' are impartial. 

I Avould remind you that Indians Aviil follow their Bi'itish officers into 
the jaAvs of death without any liesiration — and Ailiy 1 Because they kmnv 
l]io<!e officers are honest and impartial, and I believe that nearly every 
Indian in his heart believes that the British officers Avho haA'e seiu'ed 
India so Avell either in tim Army or in the Government' 
service are honest and impartial. But if you are to remoAe 
once and for all your Eurojican Members can yon rp]ilace tlmm 
to-day ! I ATOuld inA'ite tlic Iloin-c to listen to some cxiiorienec-s I Avent 
throngb in Russia Avhere I Avas detailed for duty as A'^sistaut Food On- 
troller to the Russian Food Controller Avho AA'as a Communist. OAving 
to their attack on the Bonrgeosie (the middle class) they had removed 
every man aaIio knev" any iking about his .and tl'CA' pnt Tom. Dick ami 
Harry into their places to do the job, and, AA'hen I became Food Controller. 

T found that, as a result of the fact that they had not any man who kncAV 
hcAV to_ bring the food, Avhere to find it, how to make it fit for consumption 
cr hoAV to distribute it, the price of bread had risen to Rs. 30 'per pound. 
That is the position Avhich I belieA'e would be reproduced in India to-day 
were we to witbdraAV all the men who are qualified at a moment’s notice 
and before we had men prepared to replace them. I value the remark 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangachariar, because I belieA'e he aims 
right at the heart of the wnole thing. It does not matter AA'hat has 
happened in the past. We nave to face the position as it is. He said 
that Ave haA'e proA'ided no public schools in India. It is for the Indians 
to lAroA’ide those public schools. Train these men to fill Ibcse posts and 
not one European Avill ever refuse to gh'e a post To the Indian aa-Iio is 
qualified first and foremo,sc. 
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I would like to make a few remarks on the question of the Medical 
recommendations. I understand the_ Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma 
stated that he was prepared to receive considerations from this Iloasc. 

I do believe that it is reasonable to grant to any man medical attention 
for his women folk at the hands of his own countrymen. I would not desire 
to force on Indian ladies medical attendance to which they objected. _ I 
do not think that Indians desire to force on Europeans or to deprive 
Europeans of the right to European medical attendance for their women. 

I personally have no prejudice and I know thfcre are a large number of Euro- 
peans who are prepared to receive medical alitendance at the hands of quali- 
fied Indians. It is a matter very largely of high qualifications. I have been 
attended myself by ' an Indian doctor and I believe there are many 
Europeans prepared to 'accept that position. But for those who have a 
prejudice, I do say that it is a reasonable prejudice and that thi.s 
House should concede it. 1 would ask the Government to remember that 
in making' provision for their European officers they should not forget to 
make provision for specialists, particularly maternity .specialists. I would 
ask them also to remember the Presidency General Hospitals for Europeans 
and the possibility of allowing them to remain under European control. 

I would like to add one word in support of what Colonel Gidney 
has said regarding the position of the Anglo-Indian, and I would like to 
read to the House the remarks of the Bengal Chamber of CoTumerce on 
this point : 

“ "With rcfcTcnco to the question of recruitment, it would appo.uT to bo iioees‘’ary 
to define the position of the Anclo-Indian, or Eurasian, community. Nothing Bccms 
to bo said in the Report as to this, except that in paragraph 42 (h) it is mentioned, 
in respect of the Imperial Customs Services, that ' recruitment sliould remain on Iho 
present basis, i.c., not less than half the vacancies arc to be filled by the appointment 
in ludi.a of statutorj' natives of India.' Nothing is said as to how statutory natives 
of India arc to obtain adniission to the other Services or even as to wlicthcr they 
are eligible at all. But obviously they ought to be included within the term ‘ Indian,’ 
and the Committee presume that this is the intention of the CommissionerB. ’ ’ 

I wish to point out that the position of the Anglo-Indian in India to-day 
is anomalous. For the purposes of the Auxiliary Force he is to be called 
a European British subject, but in the ordinarj’’ cour.se of law he is denied 
the rights of a European or an Indian. I do believe that his position 
should he accurately defined. 

Finally, I would ask the House to give this Report its very earnest 
consideration, because I do believe it is in the best interests of India that 
we should secure for ourselves a future European element. I would 
impress upon Government the fact that I do not believe and the non- 
official^ European does not believe that the recommendations of the Bee 
Commission’s Report will produce further European recruitment. This 
House to-day is in fact and in fancy faced with the possibility that 
Aiiiropean recruitment is dead. I do feel that Government ought to 
assure those in the country who are of the opinion that the European 
element is required that, if a position does arise that these recommendations - 
do not bring forth the necessary European recruits to fill the quota, that 
they will take further steps. 

And, lastly, I thank the House for the kind way in which it has, 
listened to men on this my first occasion of addressing it and I do trust 
that Its political acumen will rise to the highest pitch and tha,t this House 
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V. il! .loiijiiu'ly jlint Vi? nr»' prcp.'ir'-d (n tmil our f^ervicos .well .so that 
i! juay ju'.iify siiC uvnuuui of tiu.. J!ou-c for ;i furlJirr f'raiit of power 
later. 

Dr. JI. S. Gcur : Sir, .si the HnIc of licinjf oliiiraetcriM’il as uiicivili.sed 
1 V. i'ii Jo 5' US'- V. -Jh joy <•■:<’<•]», ‘d friiMt<l, (,'olom’l Crawford, who 

h. i • '.I aMy .<!;d i-’o p.i'iiJ !y jdis.ih-d tho ea'i-. ■ of ihf iiou-ofili-i.'il I'hiropeaji ! 
iji hiiija. 'i'hc Hon'Otr.'iih i!<f lltuni’ .Mi'ud.iT in ids npi'niiiir remarhs 

;hi‘. li-ur.* }»> .sci'opi thi- hVpoij of ilif I,ee ( 'onuni.-.sion mainly 
ir, pid, n!*-, hut ruhar'i (‘r.iv.fijii i. pn-p.-ired even t(t heller the Jlomo 
Mead'' r Jijid w,sii:\ le. to .acoept tse- lu-porl ui ad i!-. (lelnii-., 

\V.‘!!. Sir. 1 ;)iii uol i. coueerm-d either with tlic Honourable the 
llujue .Mejr.l'iT or with the ;ie,.r.'dit<d r'-pre'-'-ntalive of t!u; j'Jurojiean 
< ojiuii’.iiuty it) t 'nh'Utl.-i. I r.m her- r<.neern'‘d with tlu” Koport of the 
ihn.'d ( (uiiuii ’-io)! \^h!I■h ti'o < ;«>venr.ii-n! ashed ijs to aceepf in j>riticip!e 
iual i'< r tii.'ii purpo - 1 v.ould ash Slio llonnurablc Ah'nihor.s of this House 
to hard h.seh to th- ;;< iie..is of the aiijoiintiiu tit of this (,'onimiK.sioii con- 
tained in the communiipi.' of th- (.Jovorniiiejtt of India. Thos-o of n.s 
v.ho '.\ere .Metnher,; of ii;e fir t Av i-mhly xeill rcniomher that one of its 
t.uAe.l for a further isdvr.jirr iti the ronsiituliojial pn>;:ress of Ihi.s country, 
r.tid .‘it the •rune time a cry u.-es raised hy tlie Ali-lndia .Serviec-s for 
increa- ed pay. 

Lonl I’eel in his dc;)'ati'h of th.o 2nd of N'ovrmlicr. 1012. dn.nling 
v.'jih th.e fjuc'tuu! of further n'forms iiiaiie tl’.e following alatement : 

“ n iii' r.t r: rrr'j'liif raetiiai-rv li-.s ;o I>' ti-t.-l in its votkina .'IS :i vlioln. 
<”> ".rj-ei 1 '.Vi' 1 e. n ir'iJe 1..1 il r'-sl! of til” .a*"} of in tSe rn-Mp.i .itimi, ptnrp-s 

n‘,'! r.-> <■ >. r-S onP' of t!.<- ],• tint .a) o of tii- Kx's'iit ive nowriinient. 

So t'tio-iti- of till- .It'.-. <if !;i‘ III'.', -v t. to v.oiii i pr.'li'nii to r.-tn’iili'lenc's \iliirli was 
II',: I'ii' 'll upon pr.' .f of ts.c c.'.picUi' of tlt.-i' to to-. n-i noiv i o.ftt.tnleil to ailminister 
t!,.' Oiit'i I ea?.n)«i< <J !o il'itie'' it hieji fr-'i!) tin’ point of v.'eiv of Hit’ putdi- ivt-lfaro 

lire r:t I'r.*! ns iir.j urti.nf its of ti,.- l.cce I.itiiri-.i, niel proof 01 

i. 'tr!) riiprifity rnii only ) o • ■ ti.l.lr le-'l i'V eip. rn ii>'.' of the eil-nt to ivtii-li ttie iiii're.'isiid 
ill 'o-!itt'(.:i of tiiiiii'.iis in tiic ijilo-re of cieentixe le pniisiliility Ihim juiluicd itH-If in 

jir.'.iiticf'. ’ ’ 

A'ow. Sir. shorn of it.s vcrhi.sfre, ivliaf dne^ t)iis dcsfiatcli me.an ? It niean.s 
K'nijdy this. T!;e tlovcrnment of India Act has not boon snflieicntly long 
in exi'-tciue nor ha.': the country tried it for a suflkicnth' long period to 
justify a further .step in ailvancc. , ' 

(At this .stage. Mr. rresident vacated the Chair, wlu’cli wn.s taken 
hy the Deputy President, Diwan Pahadur T. Ilangnehari.ar.) 

Hi.s l.nrdsluj) further wont on to point out that the question is not 
merely a (pie'-tion of the Transferred Departments of tlie Government in 
tlie jtrovincf'i but ah'o a que.stion relating to Die Kxeenlivo Governments 
of the Provinees and the ('entral Government. Indians li:id been n.ssociated 
in the IJc.xcrvcd as well as the Tran.sferrod Dejuirtments and a long 
experience was neces-stiry before the Scei-etary of State would advise 
Parliament to give furtl'.er reforms. Thai was lliq position of the Secretary 
of Stiilc. Mol a month massed I’eforc the self-same Secretary of State 
appointed a Poyal Commi.ssion and in appointing which he said : 

" In vioiv of ttie'expcricnec row friiiiiod of dm operntion of tlic sy.stpm of novern- 
menl c.sl.stiliElied liy dm Oovorniimiit of India Act in respect of tlio Superior Services, 
tlio lioyal Commission is appoiuiaH.” 

In the one case the system had not been .sufficiently long tested, but a 
month later it was said that experience of the system had been so far 
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p-amcd as to justify tlic appointment of a Koyal Commission. Nov.-, Sir, 
it is in view of these facts tliat tJiis A.s.scmbly ol)jcetod to tlic apponit- 
ment of a Ptoyal Oomrai.ssion, and later on, when the question of its eost 
came up, the grant was rejected by tliis A.s,scmbly._ Tlie Jtoyal_ Commis- 
sion was nevertheless appointed, and its Itc]mrt i.s liclorc tlii.s House. 
Honourable Members will remember that at the last meeting of this House 
we asked the occupants of the Treasury Benches to give ns copies of the 
evidence of Avitnesscs examined by tlic .Royal Commissioner.s, and the 
Honourable hlember promised to consider our suggestion. When speaking 
on the subject, the Honourable tlic Home Iilcmber has referred to a 
passage contained in the Report of the Royal Commission in Avliieb they 
refer to the ^Alt) 3 ect of evidence, and the Honourable the Home filember 
read it in justificaCen for refusing to give this House access to the 
evidence rekrded by them. Colonel Crawford in his .speech has also 
referred to this asiioel, of the question. 1 aslc the Honourable the Home 
I'.leml.cr and the I\1 embers of this House that if for the sake of argument 
some evidence Avas given in eaiiiera — and you knoAV tiiat .some evidence 
Avas giAcii in camera — A'.lial A\as lliere to prevent the Covernment giving 
us the faeks, suppressing the names of the Avilnesses, so that avc may be in 
posse., sion of the facts and the .secrecy Avhich the Avitno.ssc.s had enjoined 
upon the Royal Conunission Avould be jircscrved inviolate. That has not 
been done. Tlic evidence Avhicli Avas given by the Avifnc.sscs in public has 
also not been given to us. The lloiiouraLle the Home jMember say.s, 
“ Accept this Report upon lliroe grounds. Rir.d, look to the ]icrsonnel 
of the Ro3"al Commission, secondly remember that their report is unanim- 
ous, and thirdly, do not forget that it is a couqiroinise based ujmu 
mutual ai'rangement, ” to Avhicli the Honouimlile Rir Charles Hines in 
bis speech added that it is a Royal Commission and Unit therefore tliis 
Hoase must treat its rejiort Avith great .sanctity. Noav, Sir, A'. Idle making 
CAmry alloAvanec for the l)ev^onnel tiiid nature of the Report this House 
a.sks itself one simple ([uedion — and I liave no doubt that the Honourable 
the Hoine Jlembev Avitti ins long legal training Avill bo able to-an.swer the 
question. Supposing a long and voiuminou:; record consisting of oral 
and doeumentarj' evidence and the judgment iire-nounced tlierenpoii Aea.s 
placed before him and it Avas proposed to aiislraet from the reenrd cvcr.v- 
thing except the judgment and ask the Honourable the Home Jvlember 
to jmstify that- judgnient What AA-oiiId bo his an.sAvcr ? I have not the 
Slightest doubt, Sir, that the Honourable the Home Itreinbor Avill say, 

' " Take aAvay this judgment, f cannot pronounce anj' opinion upon it 
beeau.se you liaAm taken aAvny from me all the cAddcnco and doemnonts 
upon Avbich thi.s judgment Avns ba.sed ” and this Avonld be a porfeellv 
reasonable ansAver of the Honourable the Home Member to the case T have 
supposed. Ancl yet he Avanis this House to accept the Report in 
I'n'ineiple. In raet, lie gees Inrther and asks tins Hou.^'c to accept tho 
detailed proposals AA'hicli he has categori.'-'ed. Now, Sir, one grave appre- 
hension in the minds of the Hononrahlc Members of this House— ancl T' 
I’.ave no doubt that it is an apprehension univer.sallj^ felt by the people 
of tliis country i.s that if avo accept Ibis Report, it Avonld prejudice and 
embarrass the reforms, bccau.cc, it is an axiomatic fact that the que.stion 
as to Avhat should be the pay and prospects of the CiAil Service must depend 
upon the future political constitution of this country. It is a fact AAdiich 
cannot be demed that the future of the Civil Service is linked and hound 
up With the future of the reforms, and the question of their pay cannot 
he Uetei.njined without dctcriiiiiiing Hie nature of the Avork Avhich tl;ey 
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will 1)0 called upon to do in llie future. 1 therefore venture to submit, 
liow e.-iii any setilcment he nnule repardinfr the pay and prospects of the 
Civil Service unless we hnow what is to he the future constitution of this 
country ? 

Then, Sir, turninp to the Kepnrt itself, one fcolinp which Memhews 
of this House must have in their minds, and a feeling which I share, 
is how the Indian Civil Serviee eompares with its .si.sler services in England 
and the Colonics. AYliat nature of relief has been given, say, to the llome 
Civil Serviee and what nature of relief has been given to the members 
of the. Colonial Civil Service ? If'l remenibcr ariglit, I read so far as the 
llome Civil Serviee i.s concerned, that they have been given temi)orary 
bonus ha.sed ui)on index figures, and as the i)rices fall, that bonus is 
reduced. Xow, Sir, 1 aslc Ilonourahlo Afeml'.ers of the Government wh 3 'a 
similar .system sliould not ha\e been adopted in this conntiy. The llonour- 
iihle Air. E.angaehariar lias pointed out that the basic paj’ and the emolu- 
ments of llie Civil Services wliieh the Koj'al Commi.ssionci's recommend for 
ado])tioii b.v the Governmt'nt of India are not liable to revision even if 
there is an inensising tendene.v of falling jirires. The recommendations 
of the Eoyal Commission are therefore inelastic and fixed, whereas the 
j’elief given by the Home Ooverumeiit to the Emriisli Civil Service is 
clastic and lia'de to variation according to the fall in prices. 

Hr. Deputy Preddont : May I remind the Ilononrahle Alember that 
Ills time for finishing is nearing. 

Dr." n. S. Go'ur ; I wish also to ask the ITonourahlc the Finance 
Aleinlier how this cnnntr.v will be situated in relation to the demand that 
js lihely to atXo cn tlie All-India .Service.: lehig granted inci'cascd emolu- 
ments. AVe have a very large number of onicers in the Arm.v in India - 
and wc have a vcr;>* large nnml.er of cfilccrs in what is Known as the nn- 
covenanted civil ^erv'ce.s. Xow, Sir, if .von gi\c the higher and better 
paid servant of tlie Crown the e special privileges and emoluments, woulfl 
not the lesser ])aid ofiicials of Government in the Arm.v and in the un- 
covenaiPed citil sei vices demand .similar tna\ ilege.s ? These are cpici?- 
lions, S>r. whieii tiie Ibi.val f' .nn.nissioners d'd not lake ijito yonskleration. 

1 should like to know v.hat would be the cumulative liabil.tj' of the pe-prlo 
of this count rv if all these demands v.’erc eeneeded, v.liicli 1 leai- v.’ill havo 
to ho coiieeilcd if once the Government of India and the Scerelarj' of 
State accede ,lo the rceoinincndations of the Lee Commission. 

Then, Sir, I should lil'c to ,a.sk one more question of the cccupants 
of the Treasuiy Benches and it is this. In the communique, and indeed 
in the Report of the Rnaail Commi.ssion, it is postulated that the All-Iridia 
servants in the re.servcd fields will be sub.iccl to the control of the Secretary 
of Slate, those emjilo.ved, in the transferred fields being subject to the 
control of the Local Government. That is a s^’-stem based upon the 
]n-esent sjastem of Government hj’' diarch 3 ^ Now, avc, the Alembers of 
this House, and the public at large liave condemned diarchy and are 
asking for a further advance in the direction of self-government. AVliat 
position would the Government take Avith reference to the existing and- 
future entrants in the Indian Civil and other All-India Seiwices if here- 
after the Government and Parliament Avere to accede to the demand of 
the people of this countrj’- and grant lliem a larger measure of self -gov- - 
eminent doing aAvaj" altogether with the Reserved Departments in" the 
provinee.s ? 

L3DPI 
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■ Mr. Deputy President ; Will the Ilonournblc Member brlufj his 
remarks to a close ? 

Dr. H. S. Gour ; On Ihesc grounds, Sir, I feel that we arc xml in ft 
position to decide forthwith on the various questions raised in the L(;c 
Commission’s Report, and long before the Home Memlwr tabled his 
Resolution I had sent in notice of an amendment that the whole qucMion 
be examined by a Committee of this House. I am ghifi, .Sir, that liic 
Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru is substantially of the same opinion, 
and I am therefore glad to support his ainendmeul. 


12th September, 1921. 

Mr. H. Calvert (Punjab : Nominated OfUcial) : Sir, I feel that I 
am hi a somewhat difilcult position in addressing the House to-day for. 
Sir, I am a member of the Services and am personally afFcctcd by the 
decisions to be taken on the Report. Hut, Sir, I would ask the indul- 
gence of this House to accept what I have to say, not as a special per.son- 
al plea on my own part, but as representing the other members of the 
Servicc.s, as I have been authorised to speak as the President of the All- 
India Association of European Government Servants. I am not, Sir, 
going to ask for any generosity from this House — T appeal solely to their 
sense of justiec and fairplay. I w’ish to put a few salient points of 
the case of the Services and shall trust to the judicial fair-mindcdnc.'''s 
of Honourable Members for a fair consideration of our case. I .should 
like, Sir, to thank the Honourable the Leader of the House for repudiat- 
ing the sugge.stion that the financial recommendations of the Lee 
Commission Averc in any sense whatever designed to make the 
Services loyal to the reforms. It may have been. Sir, an accident, or 
it may have been designed that tlmt charge should have been sent round 
to some of us in the form of an advertisement, but it has been said out- 
side the House, not inside. Further, Sir, there is one more matter I 
should like to mention. There have been strong attacks out.sidc the 
".House on the Indian members of the Commission. I .should like, Sir, 
on behalf of the Services to say that if ever Indians arc again placed in 
similar positions of difficulty and responsibility, they can rely upon the 
confidence of the Services in their integrity, impartiality and sense of jus- 
tice. • Noav, Sir, I am going to assume that all Honourable Members 
have read that little blue-book of extracts from Service represcutations, 
and I do not intend to coAmr the ground dealt with in that little blue- 
book. This Report of the Lee Commission has been received through- 
out the Services of India Avith a feeling of keen disappointment. The 
Report itself admits a rise of prices, Avithin a short period, of 60 per 
cent, and recommends relief to the extent of 6 to 10 per cent." We 
must remember, Sir, that the Services received no relief and no Avar 
bonus and no special consideration for the rise in prices. I should like 
just once again to refer to the statement made by Mr. Montagu in a 
letter to the Times in January 1923. He said : 

“ It is undoubtedly true that the Services in India liavc not received incrc.ases of 
pay comparable to those received by the Services .at Homo ; that the increases of p:iy 
Avhich they h.ave received verc in the main regarded, after authoritative inquiry as 
flue 'before the worldwide rise in the cost of living which resulted from the war ; and 
that these increases were fixed when the rate of exchange was, and was expected to 
remain, more favourable than it is to-day or is likely to bo for some time.” 
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In flio House of Ijords, Sir, Lord Lee suid practically the same thing 
when he said : 

'• Xo nrenunt hr.i l)crn taken of the clinnpo in pricca brought about by tho war. 
The result nns that tlic po.-.itioii of the Indian Civil Services waa immeasurably svorso 
than that of Civil Servaiita at Home.'’ 

7'!ie rc.sult is, Sir, that the po.sition of the Services in India wns really 
much v.ono than the Koyal Connnis'^ion recognised. The fact is that 
there has been no increase of pay worth noting in .superior po.sts for the 
last nfi ycar.s. Tiie pensions of the tmeovenanted services, as stated in 
tho little book which has been circulated, have remained without increase 
for nearly 70 years. 

What actually ha)>pcncd. Sir, was this. We prepared, with the 
prv'atc,'.t care, budgets for .submission to the Royal Commission. Wo 
<liscus.sed in various places, in vnriou.s ways, how v.'c should present 
our case. We had conferences at Simla, conferences down at Nagpur, 
and we finally saw that the .schemes practically in the net result worked 
out to very much the same, and we wore able to bring all the Services 
together to agree on one single case to be put before the Royal Com- 
mission. Now, what happened 1 We prepared the ease with great 
care and v.-c look trnuhle to put forth nothing th.at would not stand the 
lest of .strict cross-examination on its (Iclnils. We spent a lot of time 
and look a lot of care over it. Yet the Commi.ssion staled in paragraph 
•Ifi tliat they had not time to examine tho ca.so jnit forward, but, Sir, 
curiously enough, they had the time to examine the finances of the 
Government of India in .sucli detail as to be able to saj’ that they could 
not bear a heavier burden. The rc.snlt is, Sir, that the Commission has 
left unlouclied a large numijor of grievances which were brought to its 
notice. It has left unsolved the question of the provident and faniil}' 
pension fund for the un-covenanted services, such as the revenue estab- 
lishments of railways and specialist officers. The Women’s Educational 
, Service, a service compo.scd of devoted, patient and honourable women, 
wlioso labour has surely earned credit from cvcrj'body, who are trying 
to remove the curse of illiteracy amongst women, they, Sir, were merely 
recognised as worthy of consideration and no recommendation was made 
to relieve that po.sition. 1 trust that Honourable J.Iembers who take 
aj'.y interest in tlic education of Indian women will press tho Indian 
Government to relieve the grievances of the members of the Women's 
Educational Service. Now, Sir, we x'alue this Report of the Commission 
not for the recommendations which are annexed to it, but for its very 
clear admission of the faimc.ss and justice of the case Ave put before 
them. It admits, and fully admits, that we have very serious grievances ; 
and we gather that although, in the interests of unanimity, the members 
could not put their .signatures to it, they actually asked Sir Reginald 
Craddock to record a statement of AA'hat he thought was fair and just. 
Now. Sir, I am not going into a detailed consideration of the ease of the 
Services. I wisb to speak chiefly on two points, both of winch are 
mentioned in the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru and they also find 
a place in the amendment of Diwan Bahadur Rangacliariar. In both 
c,asc.s, the idea is that the Services arc a burden on tbe tax-payer and 
that it Avill be necessary to increase taxation. There is also a complaint 
that the evidence was not placed before this House. Sir, in so far as the 
evidence relates to Service grievances, there is nothing confidential and 
nothing secret about it. The materials on Avhich avc based our case are 
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available to evervbocly. I may say, Sir, that I am going to refer parti- 
cularly to the Civil List of 1875. The Civil List of 187o has been m 
llic Secretariat Library ever since 1875, and there is nothing secret, 
nothing confidential about it. Then, Sir, Datta s ^ Hise of 1 rices, 
Ashich is a monumental work, is open to the public ; it is open to anybody 
to read who has patience, and it is, in part, the basis of our plea. 
TL)w, Sir, let us take this charge that we are a burden on the finances 
of the country. That charge. Sir, is so ridiculous that it is almost 
a waste of time to contest it. I will begin with the Finance Department 
of the Government of. India. Can anyone pretend that the Finance 
L'epartment of the Government of India is a burden to the tax-payer ? 
That department exists to save the tax-payers’ money, and ihnse who 
are in the Services can testify from experience, both varied and exicnsive, 
how much money they do save. Now, Sir, in the course of this debate, 
there has been some discussion as to what the position of the Service 
is now and what it was, as the Leader of the House referred to, in 1912, 
and in 1914, which was mentioned by Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar. 
1 have taken the trouble to examine in detail the Civil Lists for 1875 
and the Civil Lists for 1898. I took 1875 as that happened to be tlie 
oldest Civil List availahle in the Pimiab Secretariat. T have worked 
out tlie pay drawn by officers in the regular line .in the Provinces for 25 
years. It may interest Ilononrablc Members to know in comparing that 
na-<- drawn for 2.j years’ service in 187.5 with the present pay, it was 
iiighor then than it is now. What really happened ivas this. . In llm 
early days wlien the cost of living in this country was fairly low, nflicers 
V’ci'c able to save and the pension thej*^ got was sufficiently lihez’al. As 
the cost of living has risen the pension has become relatively smaller 
and officers have been unable 1o '.-.avc. Th.e result is that they retire at a 
later age and so we have a progressively increasing block in nromotion. 
The result is, if you take an officer of 25 years’ service in the regular 
line, lie is progrcs.sive]y getting less and less. If to our scide of 1875 
pa.v we add exchange compon.sr.tion alloivanee, ehout 6 per cent., and if 
To the pay now drawn you add ovewe'’s pay, then the result is ?n increase 
by 8 per cent, as compared to wh^t it was 50 year.s ago. I am not, Sir. 
going into the figures which Diw.sn B-dndur Rangachariar gave 
<Iic House yesterday about the rise in the cost of living since 1914. I do 
not ihink it i.s necessary to di.scu.<=.s the rise in the cost of living .since 
1875. 1 think all ?ilemhcrs rf this House will agree that the cost of 
living now as compared with 1875 has risen by more than a hundred 
per cent. iPini'Vit SJtduilul N^'liru ; “ What about the increment- in 
3920J ”) Tlie increment, compared to the rise in cost of living in the 
last 50 ye.'ir.s is inadequate. I also say that Indians entering the 
Civil 8enicc at tlie pre.scnt scale will continue to draw le.ss pay°than 
whai_ officers drew m 1875. Now, Sir, one result is that throughout the 
1 rovincp.s of India in all the regular line po.sts, there are senior officers of 
22 ycar.s’ servicc and over drawing less pay than officers of the same 
senionty of) yc.ars ago ; the.v are actually drawing less rupees per moutli, 
k incc Inc JJiO scolo of priy, senior officers in many Provinces have been 
ivAualh' drjiwing le.xs than hefore'. Commissioners. Finan'’in.l Commis- 
sioncr«. Chief Secretaries, all had their pay reduced by the 1919 scale. 
Now, 8ir. one of tlie biggest difficulties Tvhich faces the Government in 
trying to deal fnmly with its Servicc.s is this problem of the block 
in jiromolion, and it wa.s owing to this block in iU'omotion that there was 
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a very serious decline in prospects, which led to the appoiiilment of 
tlic Islington Commission. That Commission, Sir, set itself, not to 
increase the pay of our Services, but to remove the effects of the blocking 
of promotion. There has been a great deal said about the year 1893 
and T will say son'icthing more now. The year 1898 was referrcil to in 
the l\ron{ford'Rcport. If you compare the 1919 scale with the pay drawn 
in lvS9S, it will be seen that be^'ond the fir.st few years 'there is not a 
single year which received more pay than that dratvn in 1898. Jn fact, 
the 1910 scale gave less than the average of 1898. This difference, Sir, 
was made up by the overseas pay, and thus the 1919 scale became practi- 
cally the 1898 scale. Novr, the 1919 scale dealt with the blockiug of 
promotion. The result was that it gave u rise of pay of about 25 per 
cent, to officers from the 7th to the IGfh year of service. Above 16 
yoar.<5 it gave less and above 21 years it actnallj' gave a scale which was 
less than that draAvn in 1875. I am mentioning the.se facts because there 
is the impression in the House that the 1919 scale- has given much to 
the Service.s. It has also been mentioned in this House that this scale 
led to increased expenditure. That increase of expenditure, Sir, did 
not represent any fresh burden. It simply represented the sum which 
hud been saved to the State by the iccumulated bJocldng of promotion. 
Even the Report of the Lee Comirjssion will pay the members of the 
Indian Civil Service less than 25 /er cent, over the 1875 scale. Now, 
Sir, Honourable J.fcmbci-s have not fully appreciated this iraportant 
matter, because when the Secretary of State has to- advertise for 
recruits, he actually has to aclverti.se the best and most favourable terms. 
In the Communique of 1919 it whs mentioned that “ the new time-scale 
represents a substantial increase m the rates at present in -force. The 
initial emoluments have been rai .cd by CO per cent.” Well, Sir, people 
miglit think that this 1919 tim !-scalo represented a considerable rise 
iu pay. I must admit tliat it did raise the initial emoluments by 50 per 
cent, for the first six mouths. But officers in the second year of their 
service drew less. In fact thc}^ would have preferred to draw the old 
scale because in 1919 we were feeling the effects of the stoppage of 
rceruiiment during the war. The result was that the lowest grade of 
Assistant Commissioners was practically empty. Any young man who 
entered into the Service would act in the 700 grade after the first year 
of his service. 

Mr. President : I will asL the Honourable Member to draw his 
remarks to a close. 

Mr. H. Calvert : I have to deal with various Services and I hope 
yem M'ill just give me a few minutes. The main point is that these 
Services are a source of profit to the State. The forests of India in 
1875 were going to destruction. We got trained men about that time 
and they are now a source of profit to the State and are earning, a Jar^e 
income. The Irrigation Services have added to the revenues of India 
something like 83 crores. The Engineering Service-has also done a lot 
for the country. The Railways of India have latterly been giving an 
annual net surplus. They have not been a burden on the tax-payer. 
If we consider the quesHon of proportion I may say, Sir, that the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission will have practically no effect on the 
tax-payer. In the Irrigation Department the pay. of the Imperial 
Service officers is only 1.9 per cent, of the gross receipts from the Irriga- 
tion works. It is about less than 3 per cent, on cm^”uctioF-^" 
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the cost of the Imperial Service is practically negligible, and the small 
rise of 6 or 7 per cent, is nothing. I know, Sir, that some Honourable 
Members do not give us the credit' for adding to the material prosperity 
of India. I may just mention, Sir, that the Irrigation Works now bring 
in a gross produce of about 170 crores of rupees every year. Yet Diwan 
■Jlahadur Rangachariar and Pandit Motilal Nehru say that the tax-payers 
cannot afford to pay the enormous amount. There is no time to go into 
the details, but the population which depends upon this irrigation is 
something like 45 millions, which is larger than the whole population 
of France. The area under irrigation is at present something like 28 
million acres and, if works under construction are brought to completion, 
the area will be increased to 40 million acres. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has exceeded his time-limit 
aud is now becoming irrelevant. 

Mr. H. Calvert : They are not a burden on the State. The European 
Services in this country bring large sums of revenue every year which 
relieves the tax-payer. They bring large sums of money from Irrigation ; 
largo sums of money from Railways and large sums' of money from 
“ Civil Justice:” So far from being .a burden on the tax-payer they 
relieve the tax-payer of these large sums of money, which would have 
to bo raised otherwise. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I rise to support the Honourable Pandit Motilal 
Nehru’s amendment. My electorate, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber -of 
Bombay, gave evidence before the Lee Commission and that evidence 
was not given under the seal of secrecy, but was available to the pre.ss 
at that time. My views, therefore, to-day before this House will be 
in conformity with that evidence and will be in disapproval of the 
Report submitted by the Lee Commissioners. 

The Honourable^ the Commerce Member reminded, this House at 
the very start of his speech that they were dealing with the Report 
of a, Commission which' was a Royal Commission, a Commission appointed 
by His Majesty the King Emperor. I have no doubt that the Honour- 
able Member referred to this in order to remind the Honourable 
Members that their sense of loyalty to the Crown required them to 
consider the Report w.th all the resnect due to the appointment by 
the Crown, and perhaps partly asking for the endorsement of the Ileport 
on the same ground. 1 wish the Honourable the Commerce Member 
had also reminded this House that His Majesty the King Emperor, 
George V, was a constitutional Monarch of a most high and ideal order 
and that it would be best for this Assembly ever hereafter, whenever 
any question comes before them, to bear in mind that the King can do 
no wrong. 

If any %vrong is done to the subjects of His Majesty the King 
Emperor, it is owing to the advice to His Majesty, which he, as the 
ideal constitutional Monarch, is bound to follow. I therefore submit. 
Sir, that there is nothing wanting in loyalty to the Crown if this House 
considers even the Royal Commission’s Report, not oh-tsentiment of deep 
loyaltj' to the Crown, which I know is embedded in the minds of every 
one in this House, but on merits of the Report. ' 

I would, Sir, before I pass on, refer to the last portion of the speech 
of the Hon^able the Leader of the Hoime,' I do, not know if my 
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ITonourable friend from I^Iadras, Mr. Shannnikliam Clietty, had it from 
the Leader of the House that he (the latter) referred in his criticism 
of the Services to them as " mercenary hordes ” in order to fit in his 
excellent quotation at the end, but I should like, Sir, to pay my tribute 
of admii-ation to the great and good -work that has been done by the 
Services till now. I am sure, however, that the Honourable the Leader 
of the House will admit that, if tlie Services have done well by India, 
India also till now has treated the Services very well indeed 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should like to assure 
my Honourable friend that I did not make remarks of that kind in 
order to adorn my speech j I said that because I felt it and felt it 
deeply. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalcurdas : I have no doubt of that because I 
felt the Honourable the Leader of the House spoke with genuine feeling 
and henee my reference. But, Sir, that admiration on our part of the 
Avork done by the Services till now should not prevent us from looking 
at the proposition put before us in a fair-minded way, in a spirit of 
justice both to the Services, and I claim in a spirit of justice and faii- 
mindediless, also to the tax-payer. 

Grave warnings have been uttered in responsible quarters before 
now regarding the apprehensions of some in case the Rojml Commis- 
sion’s recommendations are not put in force. Viscount Leo, speaking 
in the House of Lords, said : 

“ The present position is, as it seems to me, deplorable and must bo alleviated, 
unless we are prepared to say that we are going.... to step out of our responsibility 
in India and haul down the flag.” 

Later on he said : 

” I go further and state my belief that, unless the morale and contentment of 
the Services be restored, it will bo the first step on the road to our losing India 
altogether. ’ ’ 

Viscount Inchcape said : 

‘ ‘ If the authority of the Viceroy and the Civil Services, ’ ' (I would like the "House 
to mark the hrackelting) " should be undermined, then woo betide the country.” 

The Marquess Curzon after deploring that a fatal inertia had 
settled down on CA^erybody, and nobody could make up their minds 
Avhat they Avere going to do, except the Stvarajists, Avound up his' 
speech by asking Avhat the Government Avere going to do. He said ; 

‘ ‘ Are they going to embark once again, as it is such a temptation' to Govern- 
ments to do, upon a course of vacillation here and compromise there, and surrender 
somewhere else, — a policy of drift all round ? ” 

He said ; . 

“ That, as every member allows, means disaster and damnation, not only to us 
but to India itself.” ^ 

These are graA’-e. warnings by persons distinguished for, great 
services to the Empire, but' one cannot help obserAung that these Noble 
Lords look at the problems facing the ^Government of. India and this 
Assembly at present only frorn one narrow- point of view, namely hoAv 
to maintain the supremacy of England in India on the' same baks as 
existed perhaps at the period when the.CrOAvn took over India. That 
I submit, is a serious omission and must prejudice ■their con- 
clusions. . The result is that the British Parliament and people are 
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Menibor Mr. Calvert, the President of the Services Association in 
India, that we should know the names of members of the Services who 
insisted on absolute secrecy of their views, for did not my friend say 
that all tlic members of the Services gave their evidence in public 1 
Why then are their views not submitted to this House ? 

T will wind up. Sir. by naming only eight items on which I think the 
Commission should have attachcil statements showing the facts and figures 
into which they must have gone or they ought to have gone Lefore they 
could make up their minds. There are no statements attached to the 
Report regarding examination of figures by the Roj'al Commission of the 
following : 

1. Increases in cost of living in India as compared with increases in 
the cost of living in England. 

2. Comparisons with other countries such as important countries of 
Europe, America. Japan, and the Colonic.s, including the Cromi Colonies, 
of increased eo-it of living and increases given in these various countries 
to their Services. 

3. Increases given to the Provincial Services in India with grades of 
their paj's. I mention grades of pays because I think it very necessary 
to know what grades of pays were being dealt with, for it is evident that a 
peon has to be given an incrca.se every time the cost of living goes up even, 
by a rupee or two because his margin of savings is so small. 

4. Increase and percentage of the increases to Provincial Services, j 

5. Increases given, if any, to the Medical Services, 

6. Increases given to the ^Military Seiwices. - i 

7. Increases given by commercial firms during the war, which tvas 
a “ boom ” period for trade and which was apparent]}’’ a prosperous time 
for all commercial firms. 

8. Decreases and cuts made by commercial firms since 1920-21 which 
has been a period of depression and therefore of adversity for these com- 
mercial firms. 

Sir, I feel that if these statements w'ere attached to the Report, even 
without the evidence being submitted to us, it would have enabled us to 
make’ sure that the Royal Commission had examined all these various as- 
pects which are indicated by these various tables that I .have a.^ked for 
and "we could ourselves judge the question better than to-day. 

In Chapter 6 of the Report the Commission consider the question of 
pay and allowances and in paragra])h 47 they come to the conclusion that 
the present rates of pay are below the level which proved attractive 20 
years ago. The question ho-wever is Avhat about the allowances and in- 
creases introduced during the last 20 years, and have there not been other 
concessions given, directly or indirectly, during the- last 20 years ? I see 
the Honourable tlie h'inance Member .says “ None ”. I will only mention 
the omission of the 4 per cent, contribution to annuity which Avas calcu- 
lated in the A^ear 1914 to have cost the State 9 lakhs of rupees. TliaCis^at 
least one instance ; but I liaAm in my mind, Sir, the time-scale, better leave 
rules and — I speak subject to correction— rchanges in the pension rid 
The Commissioner.s go on in paragraph 48 To .state hoAA% in their opij *' 

LADPT ~ ■ I ' 
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employes of coinmcrcial firms liave done Iwller since IfiM tlum ilie All' 
Inclia”^ Services. It is surjn-ising that the (lommission should llav'' fn-er- 
looked here the obvious difi'erenee between service in a coiuTue.rcial firm 
and services such as the All-India Services. In the former that is. ji eoiii' 
mercial firm — the prospects of a recruit arc a!)so!utely dependent on the 
progress of the firm. It is true that in prosperous concerns the fou- jnen 
at the top do very well, but these are invariably men of proved ability and 
of acknowlcdged'popidarify with Die comnninily in the nii/lst of v.-lficl! tic- 
firm’s business may lie. The others not only never get aiiywln-n- near 
the top but get no concessions like ])ro)V)rtionaf e. pL'nsions--v.-liieli by the 
Avay is going to cost India a good deal— should tliey conceive a dislike for 
their selected firms or for tlieir selected lines. Furtlicr, j)roinotions in 
Government .service are more or h--; as-aii-ed .-mdi .'■nif, wher. as in eo.’ie 
mercial firms they deja-iid on a!)snlule merit auil eapaeity. I have "(><. 
Sir, here a statement again of one of tiic largest employer.', of eoiinnereitd 
Ir.h.our in India, Vi.scouut Indicapc. who. speaking in the Ilou.se of Lords 
in response to Viscount Lee's invitation on the blst .Inly last, said ; 

“ At tlie cntl of the third year the cinohiiucnt-i iiicrca.'^e iu-eonliii" to nl.itity dj.^- 
playcd. ’ ’ 

Mot according to a time-scale nor according to grtido hut according to 
■ ability. lie further went on to say : 

“ Beyond tliat tlie.v rise cnidunlly to B-!. .S,n00 — arcorrlin/; In nirrit tu/ain — 

“ and those who have shown exceptional ability are adinitti-d as partm-r.s, thou'^li, of 
course, this is not possible in every ease, just as it i.s impossible for every mid^hipm.-m 
to become an .adniir,al. ’ ’ 

But in Government service it is po.ssiblo, it is feasible, it is claimed 
as a right, that the junior entering the service on Rs, GOO or 700 must 
get to Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 3, .700. 

The Honourable Mr. A, C. Chatterjee (Industries Memhcr) ; Oh 
no ; that is not so. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalcuxdas : And yet avc are told that service 
in the superior grade of the Government of Lidia and service in com- 
mercial firms has much in common. In short. Sir, cnreei-vS in the All- 
India Services are assured except in ca.scs of proved fraud. One won- 
ders if the commercial firms of whom the Connui.ssion made iiujuiries 
told them i*eally that the average careers tlicre were anything like as 
safe and as .secure for promotion to the highest offices as they are. 
known to be in the All-India Services. But the most interesting diil'cr- 
' ence in this respect is narrated in paragraph 82 of the Report. TJie Com- 
missioners say : 

“ The Services claim that whatever may be the legal interpretation of the words 
‘ existing or accruing rights ' tlieir intention w.as to secure to them the prospects of 
promotion to all higher, posts existing at the time the Act was pas.sed or alternativelv 
to secure for them compensation for the loss of such prospect through the .abolition of 
these appointments." 

The Commission’s recommendation requires to be narrated in their 
own words : 

‘‘"We recommend therefore that the Secretary of State should refer such claims 
for compensation, as they rise for consideration and report bv the Public Services 
Commission, which being the expert authority in India on all serVico questions, will bo 
well qualified to form a just opinion." . 

The In^an Members — for once they -differ somewhere in the Report 
+ the Indian Members would limit this reference 

to the Public bervices Commission to cases other than those necessitated 
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by retreneliment or curtailment of work. One wonders what commer- 
cial firms were known to. the Commission to even consider such claims. 
If. a firm made up their mind to restrict the scope of their business, would 
their stalf have anj' claim against them, Sir ? 1 really wonder if things 

having something ' common were being considered by the Commission. 

The question of security of pension in .the AU-India Services is 
another point in the same category. Cases have been known. of pensions ■ 
und provident funds of staffs of commercial firms, and I will add, in order 
that I may not be interrupted, even of big banking institutions, dis- 
appearing wdth the solvency of the concerns where the men were serving. 
It is therefore difficult to feel that the Commission were trying to com- 
pare two things that were at all alike. It is difficult even to conjecture, 
Sir, the species of commercial business to which the Commi.ssion refer in 
paragrajih 48 of their Report. As stated above the security of posts 
and practical guarantee of promotion is, beyond comparison, more 
assured in Government service in India than in an 3 ’- other service, 
commercial or industrial. In fact, amongst us Indians, it is notorious 
that, despite serious liandicaps to Indians in Government service, there 
is always a craving for a post in Government service based on what, 
Sir ? Based on the securities named above, namel.v, the security of- 
promotion and the security of service. No reference is made to these 
facts which proves that the Commission either had not these points 
of view put before them, or if they were put before them, thej’’ were 
not given the consideration which they very strongly carr.v witli them. 

Mr. President : I will ask the Honourable Member to bring his 
remarks to a close. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : The only question that remains 
to be considered is, whether the pay, allowances and pensions of the All- 
India Services are adequate or not. In paragraph 46 the Commission 
say that the Services placed before them carefully compiled statements 
of current income and expenditure. Even these. Sir, are not attached 
to the Report, and one wonders whether thej" were handed in under the 
seal of secreej'. I know that subsequentty some of these have been - 
circulated to the House, but the Couimission did not print those that 
the^’' mention. Novr, what is the basis which the Commi.s.sion go upon ? 
Thej' go upon the basis or rather the criterion adopted bj" the Islington 
Commission, namety, not merelv to give the Services an adequate return 
according to the market value of such hands, but to give them the rate 
"^which proved attractive twenty jmars bacK. xtnd, Sir, what was the 
rate Avhich Avas attractive twenty A'cars ago ? What Avas the saA’ing 
then made bA’ the SerAuees ? What is it that Ave are asked to proA'ide 
in order that the Services may be contented ? 

I shall pass on to a further aspect of the question. Mr. Calvert said 
that the increase of pay to the Services since 1875 has been *8 per cent. 

I understood the Honourable the Leader of the House to saA' that it 
Avas something betAveen 10 and 11 per cent. But I haAm here the reply 
given by Earl Winterton on 27th February 1923 to :a question b:v Mr. 
Hancock, asking for the number of officers in the Indian CHil Seiwice 
during the years 1913-14 to 1922-23 and their pay and alloAvances, tak- 
ing the rupee at 16d. In 1913-14 the aA-erage Avorked out to £1,580 per 
head ; in 1918-19 it Avorked out to £1,658 per head, in 1920-21 to £1,928 
per head, and in 1922-23 to £2,024 per head. Bj- simple division I haAm 
worked out the percentage of increase to be about 20 per cent. Noav 
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Sir inay I ask if, in view of the increase in prices of 100 per cent., ihe 
vario\is other Services in India have been given inei'cases commensurate 
with it, and if not, will the Government tolerate any demand by them if 
thov put forward their budgets and show that even with the increases’ 
which tiiey have lieen given .they cannot make both heiids meet 1 

I now pass on hurriedly to my main conclusion. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member cannot develop his main 
conclusion now. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : May I speak for five minutes 
more i 

Mr. President : No. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : (Finance Member) : Sir, I rise 
to oppose the amendment ivhieh has been moved by the Honourable Pandit. 
I shall endeavour in doing .-o to fulfil the promise which was made on, my 
behalf by the Honourable the Leader of the House that I would deal with 
more general questions in regard to the financial ctfect of the Lee Commis- 
sion’s proposals. 1 shall also endeavour to amswer to the best of my ability 
some of the questirns — not as numerous I confess as I expected— which have 
been addressed to me by Honourable "ilcmbers in the course of the debate 
on financial details ; and although we have been reminded that compari- 
sons are odious, I shall do my be-^t to put a little material before the 
House in regard to the comparati^c emoluments of civil servants in other 
parts of the British Empire. 

I will begin with the cost of the proposals. I circulated on the 3rd 
September an answer to an unstarred question by the Honourable Diwan 
Bahadur Ramachar.dra Rao, I am not .sure that that answer has received 
anj’ publicity ; so it may he useful for me to read it ; 


" If the recommendations of the Lee Commission are accepted in the form in 
which they were made, the estimated cost distributed between the Government of 
India and the Provinces is as follows : 

Lakhs. 

Government of India . . . , . . . . 26 


- 9.7 

9.7 
'.o.a 
10.8 

9.1 

10 

4.9 

5.7 

2.9 


Madras 
Bombay 
V Bengal 

;.r7 United Provinces 

■iT Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Oriss.a 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

The calculation lias been made on 
been liigher llie actii.al exiienditiiro 

other hand, if is possible, as the C . _ 

l.aking adyautaKO of the passage cc.iicossion in tlio 'first few“ years might be above 
normat Secondly, the above ralcuk.t’on does not take into^ account^ the cost of 
the rccommcndatipns regarding house nut and medical attendance, which it is 
not possibh. to estimate accurately. In addition there will be a sum of .approximatclv 
Bs. li lakhs for the first year, increasing by roughly the same fieuro ewrv year for 
ahoiit ''f L’ vears, represontinf; the co.'-t of the poasion concessions of which it is 
not pos-ililc to show the distribution among the dilTerent Governments The above 
reprc.^cuts tl.e figures of cost as ci.lcnlate,] by the Commission itself. To tL mar 

T . •• "T 18 lakhs per annum, if it is deXd m 

extend the Commission ’.s iiroposal.s to oflieens of the Great Indian Peninsula aU jdast 


the basis of .a 10 pence rupee, and as exchange has 
ire in the current year would be less. But, on the 
c Commission recognised, that the number of officers 
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I laj'^ stress on the point about exchange. Having regard lO the pre- 
sent rate of exchange the hgures as they stand in the ease of the Provinces- 
may, I think, be Taken as the maxima. I have made a rough calculation 
of the amount of overseas pay, present and proposed, which under our sug- 
gestions would be payable in'steriing. At 36 pence to the rupee this would 
amount to lls. 142^ laklis ; at 17 pence to Ks. 134 lakhs ; at 18 pence to Ks. 
127 lakhs ; at to-day’s rate of exchange, say l.s. iyhd. it is approximately 
130, lakhs, a saving that is to say of Ks. 12 lakhs over the figures I have read 
out in the answer. As against this we have to set the figure of about Ks. 7 
lakhs which will be the maximum cost if we are to extend relief to all posts 
above the time-scale not drawing more than Ks. 3,000 a month. It would 
be Ic.ss than 7 lakhs if the relief were extended only to selected posts. I 
would further lay stress on the fact that Indianisation, even if the existing 
basic rates of pay of Indians are left untouched, involves a progressive 
saving as stated by the Honourable the Leader of the House. So far as 
1 can see, theref u-e, tne figures which I have given in the case of the 
Provincial Governments may be takeh as representing approximatelj^ the 
maximum cost of these proposals. It will be observed that only in 
one case does the additional cost exceed Ks. 10 lakhs. It is 10.8 lakhs in 
the case of the United Provinces. 

In the ease of the Government of India unfortunatelj' the position is not 
quite so simple, in the answer that I have read out the direct cost of 
the Government of India is given as 26 lakhs. 18 lakhs which arise under 
the head of Kailways belong properly to the Railway s and ought to be met 
out of the railway earnings. If the proposals now under consideration in 
regard to the separation of railway finances from the general finances 
are given effect to in something like the form in which they now stand, 
this charge will fall not on the tax-payer but on the railway reserve. 

Dr. Gour and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and others have asked 
me questions as to the indirect effect on the Army and on Provincial Ser- 
vices. Dr. Gour used the word “ uncovenanted services ” ; but I think 
that must have been a slip of the tongue. All the Services, except the 
Indian Civl Service, are uncovenanted services. The proposals of the 
Lee Commission apply to all the Superior Sendees. There is no doubt some 
lilvie difficulty in deciding exactly which are the superior posts in some of 
the Central Services to which relief should be extended. But in the case 
of the Provincial Services about which Dr. Gour is anxious, I see no reason 
why there should be any additional cost. On the contrary, I should hope 
that the question of the reduction of basic pay might eventually lead to 
' some economy. The Honourable Dhvan Bahadur Raugachariar made great 
play with the additional cost of the Services generallj* since some years 
ago. I think he must have failed to realise that far the greater part of 
that additional cost — something approaching Ks. 10 crores — is due to the 
revision of the- scales of pay of the Provincial Services in 1920. 

They were revTsed at a time when the cost of living was at its highest 
1 -^ xoox follow up his own argument about reduc- 

tion iji tlie cost of Ihdng since then, he will see that, 
so far from a proportionate increase in the cost of the Provincial Services 
being threatened, there are reasons for considering the reverse. 

So far as the civil charges of the Government of India are concerned, 
therefore, I am prepared to take a figure of very little over 26 lakhs as a 
probable maximum. The indirect effect in the case of the military budget 
is more difficult to deal with. It is not possible to give a direct answer 
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in figures to the question what is the atlditioniil e>:))cndilnrc that will he 
incurred under the head of the military expenditure in eoiiscquenee of the 
Lee Commission’s Keport. It is impossible to say, as v.e can say on the 
-ei-vil side, that the extra cost will be so many lakhs. Tlic decision in regard 
to the Medical Services on the civil side, wlien taken, may possildy jnvolvc- 
some quite minor increase in the cost on tlie Army .side of the Tdedical 
and Veterinary Services, but there is also tl’.e more important question of 
the pay of the Army officer. Now, the llepovi of the Lee Commission docs 
not directly affect the Army Officer, but it docs affect the atmosphere in 
which consideration is being given to the revision of the ])ay of the Anny 
officer which in any case was due in July 192*1:. lu that mouth the five 
years for -svhich Army pay was fixed in 1919 came to an end. Almost 
simultaneousl.v with the receipt of the TjOc Commi.ssion’.s Report by the 
Government of India, the Government of India bad before them proposals 
prepared without reference to that Report for a revision of the yuiy of the 
Army officer. It has been impossible to obtain a decision as yet on those 
proposals, mainly because the Government at Home has not yet .succeeded in 
arriving at a decision as to the revised rale of ])ay to be brought in in July 
1924: for British Aimy officers in England, and that is tlm basic* figure from 
which any calculation of the pay of the Army oliieer in India Im-; to start. 
But the fact that this L the starting \ioInt shows tliat the ba.sis for Army 
pay is .something quite different from anything in the Lee Commission's 
Report. The Report, therefore, has no direct bearing on the (jutrition 
of the Army. In one respect it is probable there may be a direct effect. 
That is the question of passagc.s. If, as is likely, something corresponding 
to the passage concession is given to Army officev.'j, it is estimated that tlie 
extra cost of .such a concc.ssion will he fr^jn 12 to 15 lakh-«. Tb.i.s is the 
only figure I can give in regard to military expenditure. But I can add 
this. The extra cost of the pa.ssage eonce.'^Joji and tlie otiier e.'ctra co.st 
that I have mentioned, and the extra cost of the revision of pay now uiider 
consideration, whatever the final decision may be, is not likely to be so great 
as to prevent the established charges for tlie Army for 1 925-0 from being- 
bronght down well below the corresponding figure for 1924-5, assuming, as 
one must for the purposes of such a comparison, that the rate of excliange 
is the same. 

. The House will see from these figures that the additional expenditure 
to be faced in the Budget for 1924-5 and succeeding year.s is at any ra<e 
a matter of lakhs and' not a matter of crores, and it ought not to prove 
in any way unmanageable. No Finance Member like.s additional expendi- 
ture for its osvn sake, and I can assure the House tliat, bt>th during the 
time when the Lee Commission was s-itting and since, the pro:)lcm.s arising 
out of the nece.ssity of meeting this additional expenditure have never been 
absent from my attention. 

But, in considering this additional expenditure, there is another side 
to the picture. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Rangachaviar questioned 
the statement made by my Honourable Colleague, the Homo Member, and 
by the Royal Commission, in regard to tlu* rate of exchaucre which was taken 
as the ba.sis for fixing the revision of the rates of pay' in 1919-20. The 
, noyal Cominissioii stated it and my Honourable Colleague, the Home 
Member, has stated it as a fact, hut .still the- Honourable Dhvan Bahadur 
seems to be unconvinced. Leti me give him further authority. 

- *i}iwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Ivluhammadan 
Urban) : Contemporaneous. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Lord Chelmsford was Viceroy 
at the time when the revision was made. He ought to know. Speaking 
in the House on the 31st of July of this" year 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangacharaiar : I want contemporaneous autho- 
rity. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Wait and you will get it. Speak- 
ing in the House of Lords on the 31st of Julj'^ of this year, he said : 

“ Secondly, as the Secretary of State mentioned in his speech the other day, 
■when -we at headquarters 'were examining: the problem, the rupee at that moment stood 
at something like 2s. 8d. to the £. The Committee -which had been appointed to. 
deal -with the rupee had fixed the rupee at 2 sh. and promised us in their Keport 
that that -was '\vhat the value of tlie rupee was likely to stand at in the future. Your 
Lordships can well see that recommendations -with regard to salaries with the rupee 
at 2s. S(1. or certainly at 2s. were recommendations which must be dealt with in 'a 
very different manner from when the rupee was standing at Is. 4d. The whole 
problem of the cost of journeys would be almost halved for the civil servant. The 
cost of remission Home to England, similarly, uould be greatly lessened. We frankly - 
thought at that time that the question of the salaries real!}' did not arise, that the 
Indian Civil Service, with the rupee standing at that figure, would be in a very 
adminiblc ijositicn. Tlien, ns we all know, the rupee fell again to Is. 4d. sub- 
'ieqiient to our recommendations ; hence all the trouble in -(vhich we find ourselves.” 

Mr. Jlontagu, who was Secretary of State at the time, has also .stated that 
(he revision was based on a two shilling rupee. 

As the Honourable Diwan Bahadur Ls still unconvinced, I should like to 
inform him’ that I have examined the files myself very carefully, and there 
it is definitely stated that the ri.se of the rupee to two shilling:; was sufficient 
to justify refusing further increase in the pay ajul also to justify the 
abolition of the E.xchange Compensation Allowance without an}^ corre- 
sp.onding addition to pay. contrary to the proposal of the Islington Com- 
mission. There is, further, a statement that, if the rupee should at any 
time fall, the whole matter would have to be reopened. If the Honourable 
Diwan Bahadur wishes still to que.stion the statement, I am afraid he 
can onl}' do so by saying that I tell untruths. 

‘ Diwan Bahadur T. Kangachariar : No wrong impressions, that is 
aU. ■ - - 

The Honourable t?-ir Basil Blackett : Others have urged that the 
X^rcsent increase should be made temporaiw and not i>ermanent, .should be, 
based on some indc.': number. Had the .sy.stem of a war bonus been adopt- 
ed in India as it was in England towards the end of the war and had it 
been based on some index number, we should have been .si^ending in addi- - 
tion to what we have hpent not lakhs but crores on the pay of the :Sux3erior 
>Scrviee3 in the 3 ’-ears after the war. The relief now proposed is in other 
words overdue, and more than overdue. It has been postponed solely owing 
to the financial exigencies of the Indian Budget, and I suggest that the 
Indian tax-paj^er, if he examines the important hut still comparatively 
small increase in the expenditure wdiich is now proposed, should remember 
that, out of consideration for him, a considerahlj’- larger annual expenditure 
has been put off fvom jmar to i^eai’, at least since 1920, at the expense of 
the Services. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Kangachariar — I hope quite 
unintentionally — made a verj' misleading use of the Bombay index number. 
Throughout he made comparisons with 1920. But the revision of pay of 
the Services which was made at the end of 1919 on the basis of the recom- 
mendations i?ut forward the Government of Trirlia fhnd-mr inmmpr 
and the early autumn of 1919. 
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Div/an Bahadur T. Rangachariar : t,r {Ih'iu v.rn- land*; i» 

1920. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : They v.-cn- (‘f.iiM (|ii<-ur»iK hn .- d 
not on now oomparisons l)nt oti a ooiai»an<ojt of wliat lifol nlrc.idy j)<;en 
given in ollioo parts of tlio services, that is to say, on coniparivitis of foMipri 
which aero arrived at on the liasis of 11)19 and not 1929 tiiinr*''. of co t f.f 
living. Tiie Boiniiay index number for lie* cost of living for Kurop-mru 
was 1-17 in October. 1919 (as eoinpared with 199 in 1914). lAs in OctoleT, 
1920. 1(58 in -inly. 192:5, jind lllA in March, 1921, which was tie* ♦iatc wh-n 
the Lee (Jommissitm reimrted. It hassineo fallen, I thin!;, to 102. Otinii'..' 
ihe same jieriod the rupee has falb>n from just jihout 2', in Oetober, 191!>,— - 
it rose to 2.S. 8(/. i‘(u' u short ]>eri(nl 'n\ 1920- to a levi-l of somelhing ledovv 
Is. ?)<!.. .‘uui it is now fdiont Is. iihl. 'rat.e tlm figures -risei! by tiw Honour- 
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erea.se of 17 per tent. As I Inive ;.bi.wn. the inereoe in pri<e 


cannot believe that the Ilonour.dile Diw.in Bahadur Uaintaehari.ir or Sir 
Pursholamdas 'i’Irdntrdas v.!>o >po!;e now rtsdly rt--.ire to d’.s-iici.it.- 

themselves from the vi\'.v that h.is Iko-u ex“pr''s-e,t by u'-arly every oth'T 
Honour;d)le Menda'r who h.a,-. spohen that in priiodple at :’!\y r.P- t!"* 
grant of ladief on tlie lines proposi-d i),v th- l.e- l'o;!):’ii'"i''!! !> Ju-t amt 
the Scr\iees utight to lie given tlw inerei'sf-. jiroji.e "d if ti e,'->- i mml' 
out. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thaktirdas ; 1 may a 'ul. if tlm Ht.me-.r- 

able Memhor does not riind, *• if a ease is mtole out tt) the sati .f.ietioji of 
tliis House ”, not only of the (.Jovernment of Imii.i. I eeriaitily agr— to 
that principle. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This Hiuise has been tryimg to 
do its proper work when it lias asked .some of these f|nestion.s. and I am abotit 
, to do ray best to give it some further material on whieli it ean make tip 
its mind. I have a great deal of inutcrinl available, but time will. 1 fear, 
prevent me from giving more than a small portion of it. In the I'nited 
Kingdom, since 1917. there has been a system of war honns increase in 
force, depending on the cost of living index. It lias varied from time to 
time, but at the present time, taking the figure of ?.'> per cent, as the in- 
crease in the cost of living since 1914, bonuses are given ns follows: — 


It ttic liasic s.ilary does not cscoeil £200 a 

If it (lore not cxfocti £-100 a yoar 

If if (iocs not I'xoocd £500 a year 

If it (Iocs not exceed £700 a year 

If it does not exceed £000 a ye.-ir 

If it does not exceed £1,200 n year 

If it does not exceed £1,500 a ye.ar 


year . . Bonus iiicre.'ise of .50 {ler ei rit. 
. . Bonus increase of .00 per cent. 
. . Bonus incre.nsc of 57 per cent. 
. . ^ Bonus increase of 2S per eenU 
. . Bonus increase of 2-t per cent. 

Bonus increase of l.S per cent. 
. . Bonus iner('ase of 15 per cent. 


No increase is given which 1ms the clTcet of bringing the total .salarv 
above £2,000 a year, but I would add that since the war, a revision of the 
pay of the posts at the top. which wa.s under contemplation before the 
war, has been put into effect, with the rc.sult that .somctliing like 2ri posts 
of Heads of Departments have been raised from £2,000 to iM.OOO a year 
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^itli corresponding increases in the posts on the next scale, ■which are no’w 
fixed at £2,200. Corresponding •war bonuses or bonus increases have been 
given in other countries. As I liavc said, I am not sure that it "^v'ould not 
have been more logical if a ^var bonus system had actuallv been adopted 
in 191S-10. 

X>iwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar Why not no-w ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am coming to that. It would 
have been more advantageous to the Superior Services though it might 
have saved something in the co.st of the Provincial Services. I- ■will come 
iater to the objections to giving it no'w. As regards passages, I find in 
Ceylon return passages arc granted b}" the Cejdon Government after a 
period of I yeans’ residence to all officers domiciled outside Ceylon, their 
■wive.-> and children including unmarried dependent daughters, but not sons 
over I lie age of 18, in each case not exceeding five passages in all. In 
special cases, the concession is granted to officers who have not put in the 
qualifying four years’ residence. In the Straits Setilements and Hongkong 
jiassages arc granted to officers domiciled in Europe or the Dominions, 
•whose maximum salary i.s £490 per annum or over after four years of 
service. Similar conee.ssions arc granted to their -udves and-children up 
to a total of five ]iersons in all, — sons under 16 and unmarried daughters. 
In the case of Egypt and Sudan, a passage allowance is granted in one 
direction every year, and, if no passage allowance has been drawn in the 
previou.s year, in both directions. This allowance is extended to the wife 
and children. 

Mr. D. V. BeM (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : What i.s the scale of pay in all the.se countrie.s ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett .- As regards pensions, in Ceylon 
and Ilong Kong the maximum pemsion is £1,300 a year. It is obtained at 
the age of 5o. The .same is true in the case of the Straits Settlements. 
In all the three cases temporary increase has been given ■vvith reference to 
the cost of living in England. As regards medical attendance, in Malaya 
officers are entitled to such free treatment as the Government has avail- 
able but not free ho.spital treatment. The same is true in Hong Kong. 
In other cases, they are given more favourable treatment because they are 
given both hospital attendance and free medical attendance. 

1' am asked a question as regards the scales of pay. It is always 
difficult to make comi^arisons beeaxise you have to know — which j’ou do 
not generallj' know — the exact nature of the work done by the different 
officers in the different countries. I have elaborate comparisons available, 
but they are not illuminating without going very deeply into the character 
of the work done in both cases. I think it is true to sav’’ that, generally 
speaking, the basic rates of pay in the I. C. S. are higher than in most other 
Services. The same is not true of any of the other Services and in the 
case of the I. C. S. it has to be remembered that it has been the Service 
which has hitherto been sought after above all others by the Europeans 
■desiring to enter Government service abroad and that the people who have 
gone to the other places. are tho^e who have fai'ed to come to India. Con- 
ditions also vary very greatly in various countries. The cost of living 
differs, and the whole basis of living is different in dift’erent countries. 

The comparisons I have given are, I am afraid, a little haphazard, 
but 1 have given them first of all in order to show that the Lee Commi.ssion 

L5DPI t2 
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and the Government of India have examined the question of the pay of the- 
Civil Service with reference to the statistics available as to the position 
in very many other countries. • They have examined them thoroughly and 
have arrived at their conclusions in the light of such -examination. Of 
course, in the case of the Indian Civil Service, the fact stares us in the f ace- 
that the index number has gone up by something like 60 to 65 per cent. 

I do not want to attach too much importance to index numbers. This is 
the index number for Bombaj'- only. I think, however, that it is a useful 
criterion on which we can found a general case. There is no doubt that 
'the cost of living for the European as well ns for the Indian varies very 
greatly in different parts of India, so much so that an index number for 
the whole of India is meaningless. At the same time, the proportionate 
increase in the cost of living both to the European and to the Indian is 
probably not very diiterent in different parts of the country. Although the 
starting figure may be different, the average increase is very muclr the 
same, liie average increase of the pay of the Services since 1914 in no 
ease is anything like 65 or 60 per cent. I believe in the case of the Police, it 
may exceed 30 per cent. ; in the other cases, it is not so much, — an average 
increase of about 20 per cent. I do not think that these figurea suggest that 
the Government of India have been inconsiderate to the tax-payer in post- 
poning for four' years an overdue increase and in giving something very 
much less than would be claimed if the cost of living wore the sole criterion, 
which of course it is not. , 

A question has been asked why we do not make tlic present increases 
temporary. As I have said, this matter was considered carefully in 1918 and 
the proposal was eventually not adopted, chiefly because of the enormous 
difScuIty of getting an adequate index number. It Avill be remembered 
that even in the United Kingdom there have been furious protests against 
the inadequacy of the index number on such occasions as it happened to 
show a fall. It is extremely difficult to frame an index number for India, 
but I would say further that it is also le.ss necessary now than it may have 
been in 1918 or 1919. We are not likely to see catastrophic changes in 
prices of the kind that have been taking place in the last ten yeans. It 
is possible that tliere may be considerable variations, but not catastrophic 
variations of the kind that have taken place. The other countries which 
have adopted the bonus system are now in most cases engaged in converting 
the bonus increa.se into^ a basic pay. They are leaving the bonus sj'ste'm 
because it is seen to have outlived its usefulness. I do not think that the 
introduction of a bonus sy.stem here would be valuable having regard to 
the difficulties of an index number, nor important having regard to the 
comparatively .small fluctuations which are likely to occur in the next ' 
decade. ^Moreover, under the proposals of the Lee Commission as modified 
by the Government, there is one automatic variable, namely, the overseas 
pay in sterling. This vrill vary up and dowm so long as we have a fluc- 
tuating exchange value of rupee in terms of sterling. If my Honourable 
friend Sir Pur-shotamdas Thakurdas’s Bills were passed and the exchange 
fixed in terms of gold, there would still be just as much fluctuation in 
terms of sterling until .sterling arrives at par with gold. I .should 
lilce now to turn form moment to the amendment which we have now under 
consideration. 

Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind; Muhammadan Rural) : May 
I- Sir. inquire whether these figures and statistics which are now being 
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placed before us were supplied to the Lee Commission, and, if so, whj' they' 
were not embodied in the Eeport so as to allovr us io consider them in 
dealing with its recommendations ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Lee Commission certainly 
had figures before them. The}'- were the judges of what was necessary to 
be embodied in their Eeport, and I do not think that I can be called upon 
to answer a question as to wliy they chose not to do something. There arr 
many other questions of that sort which we might spend our time on. 

The amendment which we have before us, like some of the other 
amendments on the paper, is a lengthy one. The original Eesolution is 
brewty itself in comparison v/ith the amendment, and I thinlc that the- 
discussions that we have been having on this subject have not erred on 
the side of terseness. I shall make that my excuse to ask you, Sir, and 
the House to bear with me if I exceed by a little my time-limit, but I will 
endeavour to keep my excess within the narrowest possible bounds. Like 
Colonel Crawford, whom I congratulate on his maiden speech, — and if I 
may, add it, I congratulate him in particular on having been audible to 
every Member of the House — like Colonel Crawford I am rather startled 
by the facts in the preamble to the amendment. How many of them are 
really facts ? Let me take them in order. Paet (a) says that the Eoyal 
Commission. “ was appointed and allowed to enter upon its functions in 
utter disregard of the Eesolutious passed by the first Assembly. ’ ’ I demur 
to the adjective “ utter but I will take the rest as a statement of’ fact. 

I am even willing to concede for the purposes of argument that at one- 
time the Government of India may have thought that ii would be prefer- 
able to make the inquiry b}’- some other method than by means of a Eoyal 
Commission. But the only point that was in question was what should 
be the method of inquiry. That was the only point that was in question 
with the I-Iouse when it discmssed this .subject. There was no question but 
that the pi’oblem .... 

Dr. H. S. Go-ar (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham' 
madan) : Not merely the method, but what should be the scope. 

The Kono-urable Sir Basil Blackett: There was no question but that 
the problem of what should be paid to the Services must be taken up at 
an early date and could not be postponed much longer — there was no 
question at all. Obviously, it does not follow that the proposals which 
have been made by the Royal Commis.'^ion should be turned down just 
because the first Assembly did not like the form which the inquiry took. 

I Ihink I am right in saying that the Honourable Pandit lilotilal Nehru 
himself did not like tlie form which this Assembly itself took under the 
Government of India Act. Neverthele.ss he has entered it and he is taking 
part in our deliberations. He spoke of the reforms as a wooden hor.'e — ^I 
think lie said, a hollow wooden horse. My thoughts fiew at once to the- 
most famous wooden horse of history. That also was a liollow wooden 
horse which was fa.shioned by the divine wisdom of Pallas Athenae for the 
storming of the citadel of Troy. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the U. P. : Non-kluhammadan 
Urban) : I only meant the common rocking horse sold in the shops. 

. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am speaking of another hollow- 
wooden horse which was fashioned by divine wisdom. Steel-framed men 
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interfere with that question. Let me go on to (e), that some of the re- 
commendations are intended to deprive the I^iegislature even of- existing 
powers by suggesting devices to make some items of expenditure non-votable 
items. For the sake of brevity I will admit that possibly it is a fact, though 
I think it would be argued that it is not. But I will only suggest that in 
the interests both of the Legislature and of the Services devices of this kind 
may be both desirable and necessary. Precisely similar devices have been 
adopted by the British Parliament to deal with what may be called 
equivalent conditions. The onh^ conclusion then that I would draw from 
this fact is that we should consider whether some other method of an-iving 
at the same desirable result might not be adopted. I pass oji to fact (/). 

It is -quite clearly not a fact that the recommendations have introduced 
racial discriminations. Hie discriminations which they have extended ex- 
i.sted before. Thei^ have not been “ introduced ” and they are not raciaL 
They are based on domicile. It is a defect rather than a merit of the pre- 
viously existing system that the same pay and conditions of service were 
given to Indians as to Europeans, and that it is in tlie interests both of 
GoA'ernment and the Indian tax-pa 3 ’er that such discriminations should 
be increased and not diminished 

Mr. D. V. Belvi : Has the Honourable Member read a leaflet . 
published by Mr. Latifi, a member of the Indian Civil Service in the 
Punjab ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I pass on to fact iff), that the 
said recommendations make the extraordinary provisidn that officers 
appointed to the All-India Services after 1919 should be given guarantees. 
This amounts, I think, simply to an objection to certain of the proposals 
made bj' the Commission. The veiy purpose of the Goveimment in. bring- 
ing forward this Resolution is to fulfil both in the letter and in the spirit 
their promise to give an opportunity to the Assembly to discuss the pro- 
posals of the Lee Commission before making their recommendations. If 
the Assembly has particular objections to these proposals, bj^ aU means 
let it develop them. And here, I am afraid, I must fall foui of two 
doughty adversaries. Both Colonel Crawford and the Honourable the 
Pandit object to the peccant phrases “ in principle ” and “ approximate- 
ly ”. Both these phrases were introduced intentionallj^ and purposely 
because the Government of India, while thej" hold that the Lee Commis- 
sion proposals taken in the broad are .such that they should be adopted, - 
do repudiate, and the Secretary of State repudiates, the docti’ine that everj' 
detail of this document is sacrosanct. We are here before the Assembly 
to- hear the Assembh^’s Auews on particular questions as well as on the 
general subject, though the debate has been niainlj' -confined to the general 
subject and to make our recommendations to the Secretarj' of State in 
the light of what is here said. Fact (/i) is al.«o ver.v much like fact (y). 

It is an objection to a particular pro]io.«al on Avhich the Government have 
alreadj' said that thej- have not arrived at CA-en proA'isional eonclu.sions 
on many of the points raised. It also uses the Avnrd “ perj)eUiale ” and 
therefore eeases to be a fact. Pact (») refers lo the absence of tlie evidence. 
We have already lieard a good df>al about tliat and I Avill only, at the risk 
of rousing the ire of Sir Pur.shotarada.s- Thakurdas. remind him that, 
though the Government of Tiidia may IniA-e supplied most of tlie evidence 
that Avas before the Inchcape Committee, none of it Avas jiublished and none 
of it was made aA-ailable to the A.s.semblA'. and in .spite of that fact, although 
I make no complaint of it, the Assembly continues lo pres-^-^ 'f we .should 
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adopt every detail of the Inchcape Report. (A Voice : “ They had good 
reasons.") The reasons were no doubt very good ones as they may be 
in this case. I submit therefore that in the interests of its own' re])utation 
the House should not carry this preamble. Even tliis Assembly cannot 
make things which are not facts into facts. T liope the Assembly will be 
wise enough to reject the amendment as a whole, but at any rate let it not 
state certain adjecfival arguments as if they were facts. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-lMuham- 
madan) ; Then leave the preamble and pass the rest. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am asking that the House 
should not pass the preamble and I am glad to have the IIonoura])le 
Member’s support. I now come to the recommendations. 

. Mr. President: I have alloAved the Ilonouraldc jMcmbcr considerable 
latitude as he wa's replying to criticisms. He is now going beyond 
them, and I think I must ask him to bring his speech to a clos«. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; I will therefore xcave the 
recommendations in this first part alone. 1 will only say that they seem to 
amount to very little more than this that the control of the Secretary of 
State should remain in regard to existing members of the Sex-vices, and 
that recruitment should not be continued. I mention that because it i.s 
an important part of my argument in regard to Part IT. I have already 
dealt' with the burden on the tax-payer of India. I have submitted evid- 
ence to show that though no one likes paying additional charges those 
additional charges are not impossibly bui-densome. I come '-now to the 
olive branch. This olive branch is hidden in so manyjhoi-ns that 'one 
scratches one’s fingers iix trying to reach it. But if,, the Honourable 
Member who moved the amendment wanted to offer us an olive branch, 
why did he not adopt tlie simple three lines amendment standing in th*e 
name.of Dr. Gour that the Report should be referred to a Select Committee ? 
The Honourable Pandit makes an offer to consider the^matter in a Select 
Committee provided he can have the evidence before the'RoAml Commission 
which was taken in camera and had to be taken in camera to be obtained 
at all. (A Voice : ‘‘Or such other evidence.'’) Or such other — ^xvell 
I am glad to see he drops the demand for the evidence talien in camera. 
But he makes it a condition that the finasicial relief should not bg given 
unless the stoppage of all recrixitraent outside India takes place. That is 
I suppose because he" does not want to burdeix the tax-payer. Is that it ? 
{Pandit Motilal Nehru : I want- to find the money before promising -to 
pay it.’’) Ilis difficulty therefore is that he does not want to find the 
money for the new European recruit. I have had* figures tvorked out. 
If there tvere no European recruitment in the next five years there would 
be a saving of two-fifths of the following figures — two--fifths because three- 
fifths of the new men will be Indians : — ^two-fifths of lakhs in the first 
year, two-fifths of 7 lakhs in the second year, two-fifths of 1 0^ in the third, 
two-fifths of 14 lakhs in the 4th and two-fifths of 174 lakhs in the fifth 
year, a total of two-fifths of 524 lakhs or 21 lakhs in five years. If the^ 
Honourable Pandit therefore could be persuaded of the possibility of the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments between them 
finding an additional 21 lakhs spread over the next five years he would, 

I understand, be willing- to consider these proposals on their merits. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad (Bombay : Nominated Non-Offieial) : Sir. I 
nm grateful to you for giving me this opportunity of taking part in this 
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Ft'r I'.'i nni‘ for n poriod of Uvo years and a half was a 
jHoniber of tin- (i<iV('nnn'‘iU of lh)tii!)ay ajul as such canie in close contact 
•nnl a'''''H'ihtion with tin- Servici-s. Ijoth Eumiiean and Indian, as one who 
has lor many y<'ar.-. advocntfd a rapid indiaiiisation of the .Services, and 
..s loic niiii irave his evidenf’ ia>r<>re tin* Lee ('oininission. 1 may ,say in 
jitibhe ami imt in eaimra tlleiir. hear). I do not desire to pivc a silent 
voir. I am afraid. Sir. tliai tin* mnsideratinn of tlie (pie.stion hefore llie 
lit me. (iihieult as it is. is rendercil .still more diffieuit hy considerable 
mi-'irnsi ami ii!-'-ei>ncepli«>ti on hotii .sid> ^. ( *n the ojie hand., it is helieved 

siiat iln-re h-ftAiity ae.iiiwt ih'* l'.ri'.i*.h clement in the Services and that 
v.e wan' to t'e's rid t'f tin* Lritish I'ifUient. On the other hand, the suspicion 
i-, that i' i'- t!5ri‘!n’'h tin* Service-, anti hy Ih* ji'-ritel tfitinn of the jtrescnt 
nV''*-.) re-j.irdini' ihe Servie* thr-t I-hi'.'iaml wnils not only to retain hut 
to ti' i.n n in- hoh! t.n liie eonniry. 'ri'.ie-e an* the miseoneeptions as I 
.nm.l'.e ilii-j". t'> i'e oj; in.tii M(ie^. 1 m.ty he permitted to assure llie 
(,\e.t rnim n; :-a nn-e sneli iio-Lliiy a- it is helievcil tiiere exist-, atraili-.t 
till' S--rvi. e- i-, J!oi raeir.l .'it all. It is ;!L';!in--I ll-.e .sy.stem nmler which the 
Sf-rvite-. are tnaintaineil (Hoar. hear-. lean asstire Government tliat 
:.H riirlit-thinlnni: t-er.-'ons Iielieve lliat the admi.xlnre and association of 
the Vhtr.tpe.-iji element in the pnhlie >t-rviei-s is not only desirahio hut 
r.eeos-viry. We aKo ladieve lh;it e\eji wli.*n India .attains fid] .sclf- 
uovernnmnt such a<lmixture and asvoei.-ition would still he welcome indeed. 
}hn wh:.t i' felt 1 Mihmit and vi"Iit!y felt is this, that tiie extent of 
sr.eh a'-sociatioj) of tin* Knropean element and the terms and enndition.s 
on which n eontented and efiieieiit service hotli of Europeans and Indian.s. 
can lie .secured should l)c matter.s for <Ictcnninntion hy the people of Indi.a 
.at c-Very stn^c llirouph tlic Government of India and it.s Lcfjislaturc.s. nnd 
are nof mailcr.s to he determined hy some authority onl.side tlic country 
placed thous;nuIs of miles away. I may assure Government that it is not 
tlic desire of the jienplc to have Indinnisalion of the .Services mcrelj* in the 
sens'* of the suhstitiition of the Kuronean element hy the Indian. Wliat 
is felt is Ih.'il so lone’ as the Ser\iees, whether manned hy Europeans or 
Indians, arc recruited and maintained tinder the system at pre.scnt obtaiu- 
iiu.'. India can he no nearer to .self-irovernment in the sense of havinp: its 
own atreney of >rovcrnment. In fact, what is desired is that the .Services 
should he in the roid sense Services as they are in other countries and not 
the umsu-r.s and arbiters of jmliey. Tahiuir this to he the real ])robleui, 
wI’.aT I ;is]; is. has the Loyal Gommissidu sueeceded in solving that problem ? 
{A T'oiVc : " Xo. no.’’) 1 give them every credit for tlic good work they 

Iiave done. 1 do not hl.nme them as otlier Alcmher.s have done for arriving 
at a eompremise. J( is the one thing to do in jmlitic.s, to arrive at cora- 
7 iromises. In all litnnan affairs yon have every day to compromise and 
to give and take. I do not hlajfie.thc Commi.ssion for what they have done. 

I aKo a])prceiate the difficulties ‘in which they were placed, which account 
to a certain extent for the infirmities in their decision. They were linstled, 
they were ])resscd for time ; the Services were getting impatient and some 
-<lecision.s had to he arrived at as early as possible, and the Commision have 
done their best. But. taking all that into consideration. I am afraid the 
verdict to my mind is that they have not succeeded in solving tlie problem 
, that T have enunciated. I do not pi’opo.se to go into the details of the^ 
recommendations of the Commis.sion, nor into the details that have been, 
brought forward in this House in the debate till now. But I would indicate 
very sliortly the main objections tliat I have to the conclusions of this 
Commission. 
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The first is that they still perpetuate the control of the Secretary o£ 
State Avith regard to the recruitment and control of the Services operating 
in the reserved subjects. I am quite conscious of the fact tliat they 
recommend that as soon as further Departments in the Provinces get 
transferred and are taken out of the reserved compartment, tiie Services 
operating in those Departments rvill get provincialized. Put just consider, 
Sir, vhat difficulties in other directions such a proposal involves. It creates 
and must necessarily create, however uneonsciou.s, a bias in the Services 
against the transfer of reserved subjects into the hands of iilinister.s. , It 
afso creates various complications by reason of vested interests when the 
time comes from time to time for transferring more subjects to the hands 
of Ministers. Then, further, the Commission to my mind has failed to 
deal satisfactorily with one of the main grounds on Avhich Indianisation 
of the Services has been advocated all tliese years, namely, the growing 
needs of public economy. They still keep the ))asic salaries for the Indians 
as Avell as the Europeans the same, while the demand was from every 
quarter of the country that the new arrangements shoidd be such that 
• the basic pay so far as the Indians were concerned shouid l)e less tlian 
the basic pay obtaining noAV. They failed therefore to solve that part 
of tire problem. • As I have said, Sir, there is no disagreement really Oii 
the main question. There is no disagreement on the question that avc Avant 
a certain proportion of the British element in the Services to be main- 
- tained for the efficient administration of the country ; and I. ‘Sir. Avith 3ny 
experience of the Services venture to say that so far as the British element 
is concerned — and I am not dissociating from that the Indian membeis 
of the Services — I do say that a more loyal, a more devoted, a- more hanl- 
Avorking, and a more honest set of public servants it Avould be difficult 
to -find. ■ We may take it, therefore, that there is no desire on the ])art of 
anyone to get rid of the British element in the SerA’ic'es. It may also be 
taken that eA-^erybody is agreed that the Services, hoAvever composed, 
should be efficient and contented. For that purpose every neecssary .step 
should be taljen and measures adopted to give the members of the Services, 
both European and Indian, security of tenure and oftheir salaries and 
"■i their pensions. But as I have already indicated, the fear is that, in- 


asmuch as constitutional changes are impending — they may come early 
or they may come late, they may come after the .statutory inA'e.stigation in 
. 5929; or earlier — ^the po.sition then Avill be A'ery much complicated if the 
present recommendations of the Royal Commission are at once adopted. 
What I A'enture therefore to suggest as a solution, if it can be called a 
.solution, is this. Stop the recruitment of the European element for the 
present. I say adAusedlj’’ “ for the pre.sent for the AurA" .short period 
of even 4 or 5 year.s, 'for the sdatutory investigation at the late.st Avill 
come in 192.9. The adA’antage of doing so.AA'ill be that you aa'III haA'c the 
consideration of the adA’ance of constitutional reforms con.sidercd uncom- 
plicated by any new vested interests that might be created in the mean- 
time or by any new complications that might be created as involved in 
such reforms. Nothing Avill be .lost, to my mind. Sir, by stopping recruit- 
ment for that short period ; and AA’hen once Ave arriA'c at a .stable 
condition as regards constitutional reforms in this countrA’’, Avhen Ave 
a settle doAA-n to work a constitution AA-hich Avill appeal to the good 
sense of all people in this countrA’, Avhen Ave arriA'e at that stage in a 
«« we all hope to arriA’e at, then begin your recruitment again ; 
then there will be no difficulty. There will be some difficultv. I quite- 
admit, in re.starting recruitment— but Ihe difficulties to my mind will not 
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be insuperable at all. Do that on the one hand ; on the other hand, 
I quite admit that the grievances of the Services with regard to their 
salaries and other matters wliich the Lee Commission have dealt with 
have great substance in them. They have waited considerably, and no 
doubt relief is due to them. And here, again, Sir, I may say from my 
CXI erience of the Services in Bombay and from such inquiries as I have 
f-t-on able to make and did hiake when I v.'as in office, that I am convinced 
that they do require i-elief. Therefore, W'hy not grant the relief that 
the Lee Commission has recommended to be given to them, as any further 
investigation by further Committees or any other bodies would mean 
further and unnecessary delay ? Therefore, I do appeal to all Members 
of this House, wky cannot they find a solution in the way I have indicated 7 
\Vliy sliould not Government agree on their part to stop European recruit- 
ment foT*, sa 5 q a period of 5 years, till Ave settle down to the new advance 
in constitutional reforms, so that all suspicion about the aims of Govern- 
ment, about the effects of the Lee Commission’s conclusions, may be dis- 
sipated, so tliat the new reforms, the new changes, may be inaugurated 
uncomplicated by any new vested interests. In the meantime the )Serviee3 
may immediately get the relief, which, I believe, they are entitled to. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : You do not mean the classifi- 
cation f 

•* I- 

Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad : What classification ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : All-India Services or Provincial. 

Bir Chimanlal Setalvad : All that can wait to be determined after 
the new advance has been made except the transfer of the control of* the 
-Services in the transferred Departments to the Provinces about w'hich 
there is no diflereuce of opinion. The immediate question is the relief, 
the pecuniary relief, to be given to the Services. Give that to them by all 
means at once, but stop putting into execution the other recommendations 
of the Commission except those on Avhich there is no difference of opinion 
till the question of constitutional reforms has been considered. I do 
appeal to Government and to all Members of the House Avitli all the 
emphasis that I can command and ask them, is it not possible even now 
to arrive at some such solution as I have ventured to suggest ! 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, in 
the first instance, I tvish to express my appreciation of the method, manner 
and the tone of the Honourable the Home Member who moved this Resolu- 
tion. He has tried to put his case before the House as fairly as could 
be expected from him representing the Government of India, although 
I noticed that in what he has said there underlies a very important 
principle which he has asserted and which gives us an indication of an iron 
hand under the velvet glove. Sir, tht7’e is one other matter to which I 
wish to refer before I come to the merits of this Resolution. I am also 
verj’- glad that he thought it proper to emphasise the question which has 
been exercising the feelings of the Muhammadans, namely, that their 
position in the Indianisa,tion of the Services must be fairly recognised. 
Speaking on behalf of my Colleagues here Avho would agree Avith me, the 
Muhammadans do not desire anything else but their just and fair share 
and their proper rights, and I feel confident also that there is no Hindu 
Member in this House who would for a single moment grudge to the 

L5DPI 
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Mnssulniaiis tliciv ;iuHt 'and fair ; ‘and I am glad {lia( tlu- Home 

Member liasako rccpgnibed tlmt in bis s’lcccli. 

Having said Ibis ^nncb, Bir, I will now deal wilb f.''!* fbmitnission 
Kcport. Bir, it is one oi! the, most imjiorlanf amb one of -llic mn',t vital 
questions abceting India. The gravity or tbc import ar.ee of it eatlnol be 
exaggerated. Tlic qiiestion that wo are discuissing lo-dny involve.s two 
vcry'grcat principles, and they arc so interwoven that yon cannot separate 
them. They are hrst, the fnvtlu'v coAstitwtio'nal advance, and secondly, 
the administrative refonn'ol the Bupcniior Berviees. Bir, thi.s House arid 
I think evcrj'hody mast recognise that tliis tliercfore is a paramount 
question, a question of t lie -very, first im])orlanee. h.'ow I think it vcas.Bir 
Basil Blackett who ^aspired to he a modern politician, and altlioiigh Bir 
Charles Inncs confessed -his'inability to hulnlgc in diab'etic.s be (iid so 
indulge, and they look the -preainlilo of tbc amendniTml of I’andit Molilal 
Nehru and objected to tbe^ adjectives. I ain quite willing, Bir, that wc- 
sliould cross the ‘ d’s ’ and dot the ‘i’.s ’ but I want to ask a str.iiglit question 
and I waiit this House to niulcrstaud the real meaning of Unit, preamble. 
'Hirst of all I think it must he admitted in all fairness llmt thi.s noasc.lms 
got a grievance. If it had any self-resiiect for itself it eeuld not po.ssibly 
allow this opportunity to pass without expre-.sing its protest' at the manner 
in whiph this Koyal 'Connnission was appointed. This House was sitting 
in session in the cold weather of 1923, when. the Becretary of State with- 
out consulting it; without giving it an opportunity to discuss the matter, 
appointed aTloyal Commission. Bir Charles' li.nes says “Ph, but this 
Commission has been appointed by the King-KiPpcrOr ”. .And tlicrcforc 
what ? Therefore why discuss it at all ? Barely aii o.vpencnccd officer 
like Sir Cliarlos Inncs ought not to have n.sed that argument at all. Bir, 
this Royal Commis.sion was appointed by tlic British Cloverninciit and 
tfii.s Lfcgislaturc 'has every right to deal with the rccoiinuendations of the 
Commission. . , ^ q 

Now, I ask the nest question. After the appoipiment of the Royal 
Commis.sion Avas announced Bir Basil Blackett, wlio as usual can always" find 
money when he likes, brought in this itym and came to this Assembly Avith 
a demand for the grant for the expen.scs of the Royal Commission. The 
House perfectly rightly, as a protest, rejected ilie grant. Now, Bir, is that 
not a grievance and is this House not entitled to say that this ought not 
to have been done ? The next point is, this Royal . Commission AA-a.s 
appointed and I knoAV and this House knows, having road the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, that they felt embarrassed to this extent Avliich 
I shall point out in a moment, that there Ava.s this question of future con- 
stitutional advancement under consideration and there Ava.s, as avo all Iuioaa-, 
an insistent demand for it in the country for the'- last three years. But 
this Royal Commission Avas appointed to do Avhat ? To do this— sub-para- 
graph 3 of j)aragraph 1 says ; - ' _ 

" The recruitment of Europeans and Indians respectively for Avliich provision 
should be made under the constitution established by the Goveniinout of India Act and 
the best nictiiods of assuring and maintaining such recruitment. ’ ’ 

So the Royal Commission had to assume that any rocommonclations tliat 
they might make could only, be on the assumption that the Government of 
India Act of 1919 could not he touched except in the mauuer proA'ided 
therein. But_it seems there aavis a great deal of discussion amongst the 
members of the Commission. There Avas a difference of opinion, and this is 
AA'hat they say at page 7 : ' 
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assimilating India more and more towards doinoeraiie and rcsyinnsihle 
government, then this S3'stera of service nnist he reformed willuint fiirlhor 
delay otherwise it is going to he a '|■ol•!l1id:ll)le oh'-faele Ijolh in yoiir way 
and in o.ur waj'. If 3’ou are convineed of that, are yon nnf eonvineod of 
this that to-day the Britisli olcmeni in the (Jivil Sorviee. us [ jiointrd out, 
is something like 1,200 and odd against 104 Indians ? Are 3-011 afraid 
that there will he a royolution if yon slop fnvUier reeruilnient ? Arc yon 
afraid that lav/ and order will sufTor if yon' slop further roernitnient ? 


What arc yon afraid o'i T I can only come to one cor.elns'o:;, Hir, and that 
is that 3mu want to delay it, you want to put oil tin: evil day, and you want 
us to give our consent to the recommendations of tile Lee (.'o:in!n:;-.ion, whieli 
will make our position impossible when we come to disens;; tlic greater 
and far more important question of constitnlionnl reforms. !Sir, on that 
ground I cannot give my consent and I do urge that furllicr recruitment 
under the prf'sent f^3-.stcm shoutd i)'> stopped, that the control of the Secre- 
tary of State for India must he taken away and it should he vested in the 
Government, and that v/c .should have a Public Serviec.s Commission for 
the purpose of fufnre rocruilment. Then, I shall he fold— rl cannot under- 
stand wh3^ — that the Civil Service and the other Services seem to tiiink 
that if tlic Govt-rnment of India have liie eentt'ol, tiicy will be in a mortal 


grip and that they will bo in danger. But snroh- tliat is not rcall3- a very 
nice reflection on the Government. But I can nnder.-,tand iin- fricnd.s there 


will say “ it i.s not Die Government of India that we are a'.'raid of. but it 
is you fellows here in this Asscnihiy that we arc afraid of.” But I .sa}*, 
Si)-, — and I can say it "with implicit eonfidonce — that there is no man on our 
side who v.-ould make the slighte.st attempt to break nny promise tlmt has 
already been made to the c.xisting or the present incumbents : and I 
venture to sa3% Sir. that whatever nugv he our faults, if we had to decide 
and if the responsibility was placed on us, I feel confident tliat we should 
decide in the fairest and justcsl manner towards our own Services. Sir, 
I entirely .subscribe to the. proposition tliat no Government can po'-sibh* be 
unfair or unjust to its Services. On the contrar3', I maintain that it is 
the obligation, legal and moral, of every Government to see lh;it the just 
grievances of the Services arc redressed. Therefore, as far as this question 
of recraitment is concerned, I submit to this House — and I do not mcrel.v 
wish to make a statement but I want to reason with this House — what is 


the objection which has been urged up to the present moment b3' the 
, Government to stopping this recruitment ? Tiiere is onh* one objection. 
As far as I have been able to gather from the debate, that objection came 
from the Honourable the Home Member and that, Sir, I call the iron baud 
under a velvet glove. He said — and I think I am quoting him i-iglitl3', if 
I am wrong he will correct me — tliat so long as the Empire is in charge of 
the defence of this country, so long must we have a .definite element of 
British in the Civil Services. What does that mean f May I know how 
long the Empire is going to be in charge of the defence of this country and 
when will the Empire be able to sax' to India — “ Now 3-011 can take over 
the defence ’’ 1 Till then, this bureaucratic 'system of Government is to 
continue. Till then, there can he no advance towards self-government. 
Sir, if that is the intention of the Government on the other side, then I 
.say that the whole thing is a camouflage. Things come to an end there and 
lye can never agree. If your intentions are thp.t i-ou want an administra- 
tive reform and that you want to maintain the traditional characteristics 
oZ the service — not British, not white and dark — so that 3-011 ma3^ soon got 
the traditional characteristics of the service and on that footing 3-ou .go 
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Basil Blaclcdl gotiing nj) at Iho, fag oiul of ilic <Td)a(c and botnltardtiii' id 
avith ins usual figures (Laugltlev) , B’ell, Sir, 1 do not aspire lo lie a modern 
financier and T do not Ihink 1 sliall over lie a financier, and for iny.se] t i 
should like to have a little, more; lime Ijcforc I underslanel them, Thorofrn'e 
it is impossible for this House lo accept the roeoinmciulatioii;; of tlie Lee 
Commission on these grounds. What have wc got ‘I We iiavo got a nurjhcr 
of recommendations as to Ib.e increase of ( molumenl.s. and J have only Iliis 
much to say : ve are prepared— do not Ireal this last paragrapli of our 
amendmeut lightly, — ^ve are prepared lioneslly, (Siviuthtly, *;ine''rely lo re- 
dress the iu.st aud urgent grievances of the Service;-; ; we arc jii'epared to do 
that. What do ivc ask you to do ? We a.sk yon lo do only tlii.c : let us hnve 
a Oommittce straight away, only with regard to Ihis. namely, to tlclennine 
what should he p;ud for relief lo llic Service!:. Wc arc asking you to give 
us a Committee straight away. We Jire willing to sit ; ])lnce such materials 
as you can before us ; do no! lake shelter under the o.vense that the evidence 
before Ihe Lee Commission was gh’on in e;mjera and is confidential. I’laer 
such materials as you can lieforo ms ; give ns a Cornniittcc of both ofiieial.s 
and non-officials aiul let us sit togoth.cr. Wc arc willing to go lo tin: Cf)m- 
mittce straight away and I assure yoip and I .speak not only for mc'selC hut 
for my Colleagues aud for my party, that wC have every dc.sire to meet the 
just and urgent grievances of the .S^-TTiccs. That is the olive hrauch. — -you 
say it is the olive branch — tlmt we ofi’er yon, and if was rejected cx calhcrlva 
Tiy Sir Charles Tnucs, siieaking on bchal'f of the Covornnienl, with tluinks, 
of course I know that I Sir, if this is how }'ou arc goingrto treat the opiiiiois 
of this House, of this side of (lie Home, we say stop recruitment, AVc say 
we are willing to meet the just grlcvancc.s of the Scrvicc.s. 


There is only one word 1 would like to say. Sir, iritli regard to the 
Jledical Service. I saj'. Sir, lliat the Honourable rdember in ciiargo of that 
Department sjmke at great length and t really am surprised how he has 
come to give his consent — not only given his consent hut that he should 
have shown so mucli enthusiasm at tlie great advancement that w.as made 
in that recommendation. What is tim advancement 7 The irononr.ahle 
Member should have been the last, having had the experience he has had — ■ 
and I know when he n;:cd to sit on this side of the House it wasverj' dilTicnlf 
to convince him on tliesc suhjcct.s, — to accept it. AWiat Tuns he done 1 Ho 
has done this. He has accepted a principle which, to my mind, with the 
utmost re.spect to my English friends, is a most vicious princiidc. namely, 
that Europeans should have a European medical ofiiccr to attend to them. 
It is a vicious principle ; it is an intolcrahTe principle. Ton yoiirsoh-cs tell U5 
“ Let there he no racial distineth.ns {Dhvan Bahadur T. Raurjachariar r 
“No caste distinctions.”) “ Lot there be no racial hatreds ” ; and you 
solemnly and serioush’- as flic Government- of India come Tierc and say 
“ Europeans must have European medical attendants No matter how 
qualified an Indian may be. you will not ha.ve him. Yesterday Colonel 
Crawford said he was treated by Indians and I see that he is looking quite 
healthy. . I ask the Ilonourahle Sir Narasimha Sarina how he came to he 
a p^rty to that prmciple. And what is more, he said “ But you see there 
IS no real racial distinction at all ; you arc mistaken ! ”^ If this is not racial 
distinction, I do not know what fs. 


One more thing about the Civil Medical Service. The HonourabTe 
Member says there is a great advantage in this. It is perfectly true wc have 
to absorb the Army Beserve into the Civil Medical Service ; but j’ou must 
not forg.et that the Civil Medical Service ivilL then be vmder the control of 
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the Provincial Government. Is that correct ? Did I undenstand him 
correctly ? But does the Honourable iMeinber knovr the implications of 
that — that you liave at least one portion of your Civil Medical Service, 
namely, the reserves that j'ou Avill ahsoib, not under your coiiti-ol hut under 
the control of the Secretary of State for Pndia'. Does he vant this hybrid 
system to be perpetuated ? Is that reform a desirable thing i On the con- 
trary, Sir, I should have thought the vic-vv of the Ilonourable klcmber Avhen 
he used to sit on this side, if I remember rightly, -was that there should be a 
Civil Medical Service liable to be called up -at anj’’ time of emergeuej^ or 
Vv’ar. 


I can onh' sa.y this in conclusion, you have no choice ; the Government 
say “ Accept all the recommendations We say “No ; recruitment must 
stop at once ; and further ve are viUing to meet the just grievances of the 
Services ; give us a pioper opportunity and -sve will do it. If you do not, wc 
cannot exercise our intelligent judgment, and therefore we will not accept 
the recciimiendations of the Lee Commission.” 


One more word. I think I understood Colonel Crawford to say that 
this House would earn the reputation of being an uncivilised House if it 
did not accept the recommendations of the Lee Commission. On the contrary 
I say not onlj' will this House earn the reputation of being uncivilised if it 
blindly, without piopcr material, acceiits the recommendations of the Lee. 
Commission, but it will certainly be worse than an uncivilised IIo;ise. One 
mor(} thing I say to Colonel Crawford and that is this. He talked a great 
deal of acumen and I think the Honourable itiember in charge of Education 
talked of the larger point. I do not know what implication the woid 
“ aoiimcn ” has or the words “ the larger p(.>int ” have ; hut, Sir, does it 
Kiean this that we are expected to vote blindly for some favours to come 
hereafter ? And what are those favoiu's ? Noblier has Colonel 
Crawford nor has the Honourable Menibcr in charge of Education favoured 
us with any indication of the favours that will follow if we vote blindly 
now. 


Mr. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce ; Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I shall not attempt to follow my friend, kH. Jinnah, 
into the legal arguments which he has raised ; because in the first place 
1 have no interest in legal matters whatever and in tho second place 
I would not he competent to deal with them, even if I had. I prefer first 
to jiress ray own claims and demands on the Home klember and I 
will join issue sooner or later — perhaps sooner, I think — ^^vith -Mr. Jinnah 
and those who think with him that we cannot consider the Lee Eeport in 
regard to the pay of tho Services until there ha.s been settled the 
questions of constitutional advance and pay of tho subordinate services. 
To my mind — non-legal mind, I am glad to say — those matters seem 
entirely outside the scope of the matter wc are dealing with here, winch 
is the. “ Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on the Superior Services in 
India.” I think that my learned friend Mr. Slianmukham Chetty and 
others are entirely wrong in draerging across the trail the quostioi of 
ihc f.uhordiiiatc services. Were it not so, I should like to nialcc some 
remarks upon the question of the old uneovenanted servicc.s not dealt 
with in this Eeport. But as I consider that I .should he out of order 
in so doing, I merely record the point tiiat we arc not satlUiei:, that 
nothinu has been done for them and wc hope their case will he con- 
sidered at another proper time ujjou it.-: own merits. 
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Sir, no one expected that the Lee Commission Report could be 
swallowed wholesale like a prairie oyster. _ A report of this magnitude 
must of course provoke a good deal of discussion and a good deal of 
differences of opinion and I for my part — ^non-legai mind, again, — 
am devoutly thankful that we are not having the evidence of the 411 
- 4 vitnesses before us. Were it so, we should require thirty days for debate 
instead of three. For my part I am content to accept — ^not that 1 agree 
with it all— but to accept as a fair finding on that evidence, the -Report 
which has been put up by the Lee Commission. I am sorry, I am very 
sorry, that it has been said in this House and implied as well as said 
outside that Indians have not trusted the Indian representatives on 
that Commission. Now, ’with that I directly join issue. One, a member 
of this House, Mr. Samarth, is a man for whom I personally have the 
very highest respect (Hear, hear) and who has influenced my own 
point of view and my decisions on previous occasions ; I refuse for 
one minute to believe that that man was ever unfairly talked out of 
any view that was his except upon conviction. I think Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas was wrong in attempting to make a point that the British 
conceded minor points and the Indians conceded the maximum. I think 
also it is a pity that amateur statisticians have produced a lot of figures 
to further cloud the issue, whereas Sir Basil Blackett, our figure authoritj^ 
has capably handled those statistics in reply. I shall make no reference 
to figures at all. It is a pity that a great many leaders refuse to 
recognise that there are conditions of hardship at all, but I say that no 
amount of argument can override the fact outstanding in that Report, 
that there are conditions of real hardship and trouble. There are two 
reasons for this refusal, partly because Indian politicians are very averse 
to anj* increase of expenditure and partly because their political creed 
is against -it. But, Sir, parsimony does not pay. It pays to have 
efficiency : efficiency is economy. The Report .shoAvs, as I have said, that 
debts undoubtedly exist. It shows further that insurance policies, 
originaIl 3 ’-, generally taken out as provisions for widoAvs, have been 
pledged and that is a very sad state of affairs. The Report further 
brings out — juggle with figures how jmu like — that the increased cost of 
livine is 60 per cent, and surely we might accept the finding of the Lee 
Commission on those figures. They at least had before them, I presume, 
all the evidence which is open to Members such as myself. I say. Sir, 
that the relief recommended by this Report is the minimum compatible 
with the increased cost of living. It is a compromise. The whole Report 
is a compromise, which has been well recognised in this House. The 
recommendations of the Report are so interdependent, that we cannot and 
ought not to attempt to separate them and on behalf of my constituents 
I saj' we are prepared to recommend them as a whole. I shall return 
to that matter a little later on. Now, Sir, I go further and" I say — 
I am just as much entitled to criticise the Report as anyhodj* else — 
I .say the Report goes too far in some waj^s. It goes farther in the 
matter of Indianisation than a great many of us believe to he safe or 
desiralile in such a hurry. On the other hand, I say that it is an injustice 
and a great hardship upon many members of the Services, the Police, 
Post Office, etc., vrho uet no increase of pay whatever if they haA'e reached 
the stage of Rs. 2,150. I am told — and I believe it — that these recom- 
mendations will not encourage recruitment. Sir, why should they ? 
■\Vliy should these recommendations encourage recruitment ? How do 
they compare Avith Avhat commercial firms pay their staff ! Sir 
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]’urshf-tamdas Tliakurclas gave some figures this morning, but he might 
have told you that he himself or rather the Company of •which he is a 
Director, was very glad to take out of the Indian Civil Service two 
distingiiished members of it and pay them a verj" considerably increased 
pay to join the Tata Steel Works. Even passages have been somcAvhat 
resented b}' Members. Well, what are the passages 1 I believe the 
maximum is 4. In my 25 years' service in commerce — ^hank goodness 
it was not under the Government of India — I have had no less than 
8 passages. These passages were not given to me out of love or because 
I was a relation of the firm or because they wished to be generous 
to mo — tlic%' gave them to me because it paid them, because my energies 
were refreshed by a holiday, which was much overdue usually, and it 
kept me in health. I jotted down the other day, just so that Members 
of the House may have some moans of comparing what mercantile firms 
give as compared with Government, a few little details as regards con- 
cessions such as pas.sages, etc., and I find my lale firm pay a pa.ssage 
to join the service, a passaec if one broke down in health, n passage at 
the end of one’s service, or funeral expense.s if you died and could not 
go home. During the service they paj" doctors’ bills, tiffin is provided 
in office, and on transfer costs of removal, and including sometimes loss due 
to the selling of furniture is paid, and subscription to the Clubs, which 
are necessary. I was also paid the fare of my horse. Members of com- 
mercial firms are not put to the expense of Government servants in respect 
of uniforms, l)oo]vs and subscriptions because the firms paj”- the latter 
handsomely to save their younger men from having to contribute also. 
Ciccasional bouuscs are given and advances are allowed free when people 
are hard up, as they usually are. What happens in Government service T 
Why even before the Lee Report is put in force or debated at all the 
Finance Department introduce a new rule charging 5 per cent, on the 
advances. In fact there is a new debit before you get the benefit of the 
advances contemplated under the new reforms ! The firm also gives a 
motor allowance in many cases and in others manj’ assistants get taken 
to or from office in office cars. Tlie firm pays for all our postage stamps, 
our stationery, and there arc no departmental restrictions on any invest- 
ments you maj' choose to make. Up-country we frequently give house- 
allowances or provide houses which include as often as not electric fans, 
lights, fuel, etc., and we often paid for or supplied ice. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; Do commercial firms give any pension ? 

Mr. W. S. J, Willson : Some do, Sir. Mine did not. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Yours do not. No -wonder you are liberal. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson ; Now, Sir, I think I have made the point that 
there is no attraction towards recruitments. 

Turning to the Lee Report I find this remark with which I entirely 
agree : 

“ We are confident that India still needs the oervioes of broad-minded Englishmen 
and will long continue to need them.” 

Now, Sir, high tributes have been paid to .the Indian Civil Ser-eice hut 
time will not permit me to do more than associate myself with them with- 
out further repetition. 

Sir Purshbtamdas Thakurdas ; I am sorry to interrupt the Honour- 
able Member. Before he leaves the point altogether he might tell us if 
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his firm grdiits proportionate pensions in case their staff wish to leave 
the firm because of their not agreeing 'witli tlie seniors 1 He might com- 
plete the whole question. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : IE the maximum paj’ of appointment that a 
man had been able to rise to v/cre only the Ks. tJ.OOO or .3,r)00 as contem- 
plated by some hlembcrs of the House he might perhaps have expected 
either jicnsion or 

Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdas : Proportionate pension in case of 
leaving. 

Mr, W. S. J. Willson : He might perhaps have expected a gratuit}’ or 
pension, but when he is paid a figure running into six figures per annum 
he could scarcely expect to be paid any pension, proxiortionate or other- 
wise. 

Sir, the attitude of this Assembly over this vitally important ques- 
tion might, I agree with Col. Crawford, be regarded at lioine as some 
contribution, some .test, of what views India tabes about its servants, and 
as a test, some sort of test, of its capability to advance in self-government. 
Points which have not been made I thing are why do we want Europeans 
in Government service in India 1 Well, I want them for at least two 
reasons, one of which has been dealt ivith by Colonel Crawford, and I have 
no time to repeat it. But the point I wish to make is this, that you 
have here now a system of Western Government. It has not arisen out of 
any Indian traditions, it has not been evolved out of any of your customs 
or anything else. It has been imported cn bloc from England, from the 
mother of Parliaments, and it is .so popular with you, so popular with this 
Assembly, that you desire now to grab the whole s.v.stem and you arc 
not content with the piece 3 'ou have. I do not .saj' that j'ou should not 
have more, j'ou will get a great deal more b\' and by, but as it is not 
inherent in your blood as it is in ours, I .say that 3 'ou require a stiffening 
of Europeans for that very purpose and for the development of this 
Assembl 3 ^ 

Mr. M. A. uinnah : On what terms ? 

Irlr. W. S. J. Willson ; Sir, under tliose new conditions, in the Parlia- 
ment of which I speak j'ou will have to recruit more men. The.v W’ill 
come out not under the traditions of the old Indian Civil Service, — they 
will come out not as hureancrats — a word I hate, a sj'stem I dislike, — ^but 
they will come out under entirely altered conditions. In the transitional 
stages of this Parliament and Government their work will be increasingly 
difficult and different from Avliat it U'as, but the difficulties of the transi- 
tional stage will disappe'ar to a very large extent if yon make them happy 
and contented in their work. It is important, it Is necessary for India to 
develop. I see in this Assembly' possibly Members who maj^ some daj*" 
occupy Government benches, and it is to their interests that thej’’ should 
themselves have a highly qualified British strensithening in their staff. 
(A Voice : “ Why British 1 ”) I must also remind the House that a great 
deal of the success which the reforms haye so far met with has been due 
very largely to the Indian Civil Service, and secondljq to the non-official 
European communitj’- a portion of which I represent. But in that 
development India must build up a sense of that loyalty to its permanent 
staff which is .such a characteristic of British public life. Progress in this 
country is only possible by the development of commerce and industries. 
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from (•ommoiTo niul indii-Mrios llint llip 1)ii]k of ymir rcvcmies come. 
3 1 io mu of l;ir;^ror rovc-nu-.s Itmt yon cnn fnrtlior devolop the country. 
Y(!ur tvndv cmino; lie in.'iinlnijicd unless' (lie foreifrii nations u'ith v/hicii 
you (hull and to whom you s’uul your :a:rj)Ius ironds have cnnfulonce in a 
f-talde f'>rm of ■.rovcrnincnl here under wliicli tlir oonlraels iJiat they make 
with India are sure to he fullilled. Sir. on hehrdf of my constituents, 
they who pay. j.av eoliecd if yen prefer it. t!ie liifrlto.sl proportion of the 
ta.ves iji iiii.s cmnitry. wr el.-nm ii!:il v. e have a rif.dit to a .stable and 
edieient Covernmont. Wo are renvin-td that vec .sliall not ])avc that, 
r.or liie .M-rviee that W(' liave ;i ripht to demand, if tiie Government in any 
way devi.aie and at'empi in enneede less than is outlined in this Lee 
iM'port. W'e hold tiio Jlritish Government to its jded^es under the Gov- 
ernment of India .Act. (.1 Voirr : “ AVliat are the jiledfres ? ”) I want 
to warn G'overnm'-nt further tlinl tlial Kejiort. wliieli thonirli I have 
(■ritieis(<l ii I say we ae'^ept a.s a whole, must bo aecciited as a wliole, 
and as (Vii.und t'rawf'ird jaid. the least sijuis of weakonin" will cause 
(tovernnienf the loss of some noii-ofiieial JCnropean support. I wish to 
warn the Jioine Minnirn- further that we deme.nd that tlic Keport be 
,'U'e.epted as a wliole. 1 <;ive that warniii" with all tlic weight behind me, 
A'.'hieh is tiiat of i!;e whole of fin: Assoeialed Ghamher.s of Commerce of 
India, who o-etijiy in this Jfnn.se hnl one .sinirle seat, and whose liumhle 
11 ‘pres'eiitativi- I am. Ihit the weiirhi behind mo is very preat. I rc])rc- 
.seiit in my f,wii innnhle person, if not all. certainly the bulk — a very preat 
j)orlion--of ilu- Ilriti.sb cajiiial invested in India. I reprc.sent, furthciv 
crores and erores of Indian eapita! invested in commerce and industry, 
3 say we Iiave a riiriit to that stable and efiicient Government. Now, 
Sir I’nivliof amda.s Tliakurdas also represents to a larpc extent commerce 
I.itt the difference between liim and me is this, that he is a politician 
M'jiieii I :im not and has represented the case from a political point of 
view, wlieroa.s 1 ii.'ivc confined my.self entirely to the commercial point of 
view 

(Sir Pnrshotanidas Tliakurdas : You fake .something for granted 
whieli you never lieard. 

Mr. "W. S. J. AAHIIson : T would like to refer to wliat Sir Narasimlia 
Sarma .said witli rcferciiee to the Aledic.-il Service. I Iiavc never been 
heard in this Ifoti.se. or oulstdo in the Loldiics, to mention a single racial 
<ine.slion and if this wiO'c a raei:d nueslion 1 should not be doing it but 
1 am poinp to ])ut it to you that it is not. T am going to put mj'self 
in the same pa.silion as a very disiinpnislied “ England-rerurncd ” 
Member of tliis House v/ho said that he would like to be treated by a 
Bralimin doctor. . . . 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : I was not in eaniest when I said 
that. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : I do not care vdiethcr I am treated by an 
EiTTli.sh Protestant, Catholic, Muhammadan or Jew, but when I am ill 
T do wi.sli to be attended by a, Briton. I do not wish to he attended 
medically by an cxeilahlc Frenchman, a cokl-bloodcd German nor a 
dilettante Italian. I claim to be trc.atcd bj" an Englishman and that 
that is not a racial feeling. I put it on the same ground as Diwart 
Bahadur Kangachariar ])nt it yesterday, even if it is a question of race 
it is certainly not of colour, for I adinit myself that I have a strong 
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prcdcliction for inasKnj;c by n iTapancrtc. -waul Ot clnim from fiovarn* 
iiKiiil an assvu’ancc Hint oiir lAivopoan huspilal : sliall remain imder 
European control and .supervision. '\Ve v.mnL correlation in llie I. M. S. 
to the Europeans in the Services. AVe thinlc the, Indian inediea! slnfT 
should be on an All-India basis, and anyhow that tiie erinSrol and 
initiative o£ medical training should continue to bc_ in the hatiri,; e-f .a 
European trained staff, with a stisui'r (dement of Eritish persoritml.^ 'i!:e 
offices of public health in tlio larger eitjes and in the more hiadily indus- 
trial areas ought to be held by men who Imve been trained in l',nr())M> and 
who preferably have held appointments as Health Offieens in the tlnii' d 
Kingdom. I ‘claim, Sir, that all thc.se arc reasonable matter.s, r.on- 
racial hut perfectly natural jjrejudices. 

With these remnrhs, Sir, I h.ave only to add that we also pr.'<- < for 
the immediate cdahlishment of the I'tiblic Services Coinmnslon ar.d we 
hope that the same Commission may de.al with the Provinci.al Service. 


I am afraid, Sir, T have rather c?:ceedcd my time. 

Dr. S. K. Datta (Xcimvnated *. Indian Christiivns) •. Sir. tUerc have 
been Members who have snolccn on bdialf of Government during this 
debate and who have expressed their mirprisc that the jtroposals which 
have been made by the I.cc Commission v.'crc not accepted witli tbe joy 
with which they onght to liavc been niooived, hut India has lind tlje raii 
experience of the past in accepting any proposals which were mmle (C 
supposed to he made for her bioudlt. There will be some Membijr.s in '.It's 
House who will recollect the Chavtor Act of 18.13 wliereby all disfiunlinc;!- 
tions on the ground of race were abnlis-hcd. Immediately after the jmes- 
ing of that Act, tliat great Tmli.an, the founder of modern India, Kaja 
Ram Mohan Roy, visit'ul England and he took with him his son, a son 
who had been brought up by his father to look xipon India in a new .and 
modern way. His Brltisli friends in the Court of Directors proud a'l 
their support in the matter of obtaining for him a cmli't-diip under f.ie 
East India Company. The moment those proposals were put V.efore the 
Court of Directors in spite, shall I say in spite of the ennetmont 
passed the year previously, this young man’s candidature avns dis.allowed. 
Ye3_,^ not infrequently the reality has been far below tbnt which w.a.s 
promised, and thus we go through the years of British In.'lian historv', 
and it is one record — and I am not talking in political language, hut 
I have had the opportunity of studying the diaries and records of nmny 
- Indian lives, — a record of blasted hopes throughout this 19th century. 
. And can you wonder that we arc .justified in our suspicions when we 
look upon proposals that are brought forward here to-day ? As I soid 
pre^dously, I am not much .interested in political considerations : my 
' whole life has been given more or less to education. In education and 
its problems I have been, chiefly interested. Now for the past 22 years 
I have been more or less familiar with the conditions of Indian students 
in the United Kingdora, beginning with my own career in college, and 
later by visits and contracts with these students of ours in the United 
Kingdom. You know one of the great concerns of the Government of 
India, especially about the year 1906, was the propaganda that was 
being carried on amongst Indian students in England (what is termed 
anarchical propaganda). Now I have examined the phenomena of 
what you may call Indian agitation, unrest shall I say, among Indian 
students in the United Kingdom. Three years ago, with my Colleague 
in this House, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, I was a member of the Coiuiuittso 
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presided over by the Eatl of Lylton, to report on the condition of Indian 
students. I discovered that there was unrest. Government talked about 
agitation and agitators as being the cause, but that was not the reason 
at all. Tlie reason was that those j^iing men, on the promise of Govern- 
ment that if th('y went to England and qualified themselves, certain 
positions would be tlirown open to them in India, acted on that assurance, 
iilauy Indian students in England haA’^e had the experience of racial 
c- .nsidei at ions entering in Avhen they applied for admission to the Services ; 
some of the most brilliant of them, for instance, have sat on the same 
benches with others who, just because they were British, were chosen 
for service in India, Avhen tliese young men themselves Avere denied that 
opportunity. Can Ave Avondcr that there Avas unrest ? It Avas not the 
agitator at all, it was simply blasted hopes, and this has continued for llie 
last 25 or 30 years in the United Kingdom, and I have been a AAutness of 
it. Well, Sir, Avhat are Ave striving for ? We are striving for control 
h'-'re in India itself because, unless and until that control comes, many 
of our young men Avith the tremendous promise of their lives, Avill never 
recch'e their opportunity. We haA'e been told time and again that 
there is not enough talent in India. I have been a teacher for nmuy 
7 /cara. There is talent in India, but that talent is alloAved to Avaste for 
lick of opportunity, — opportunity of education and opportunity of- 
expression. That is AA'hat is Avrong Avilh India. 

Well, Sir, I have expressed myself on this matter. There is anotker 
matter to Avhich I feel I must refer and it is the question of the education 
and the training of the Services. 

Here are the problems of India. Who could be more familiar Avith 
those problems — ^we Avho sit in this House or the Secretary of State Aidio 
is thousands of miles away ? After all we are more familiar Avith them 
and it is for us to' set doAvn the standard that Avill be required. Early 
in 1922 there Avas an agitation in the British Press in England Avith regard 
to the attrition — if you like to use that phrase — from Avhich British 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service is suffering. A letter appeared 
in the Times signed by that very remarkable man, — Warden of Neiv Col- 
lege, Oxford. The Avhole argument (as far as I was able to interpret 
it) of this man Avho retired a short time later Avas that India 
existed for the Indian Civil SerAuce and the Indian Cml SerAuce 
existed for the' University of Oxford. Tes. A First Class In 
Greats was a qualification for the Indian Civil Service — I do not say it 
Avas a bad qualification ; but I do say that our Services haA'e to be 
treated in the Light of the needs of India, and Ave shall never get that 
until Ave haA'e the control of the Services and are responsible for their 
recruitment. Until then we can never do it. 

Noav let me turn to another matter with regard to the profession to 
Avhieh I haA'e the honour to belong. There is another Member of this 
House besides myself — my friend Dr. Kishen Lai Nehru — ^we the two 
Indian Members of this House Avho have their names, and are honoured 
by having their names, on the British Medical Register. Now when our 
names Avere placed on the British Medical Register, we took the vows 
(Avhether by Avord’ or implied) as far as we Avere concerned, the 
distinctions of race, the distinctions between poor or rich did not exist — 
all suffering mankind Avas one to us. That Avas the idea placed before 
us ; and to-day in our OAvn country Ave are told there are certain types 
of people to AA'hom Ave may not minister. In spite of Avhat has been said 
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to-day I feel sure that my Colleague and mysolf— at least as far as wc 
are concerned — ^^vill never allow ourselves to he fettered hy any such 
considerations. May I say one word ? If, shall say, India does not 
suit certain people, if our arrangements do not suit certain people, do 
not come to India. - If I do not like a country why sliould I go there ? 

If our susceptibilities are outraged anywhere, why should we go there ? 
These then are some o.f the matters with regard to the medical profession. 

I do not wish to labour that particular point, but there is another and 
that is with regard to the question of medical education, in this countrjq 
and I have had experience of it both in India and in the United Kingdom, 
Mr. President, there is a name not Avholly unfamiliar to you — that of 
the great medical teacher at the. University of Edinburgh — Dr. Hugh ' 
Freeland Barbour, who during all the thirty years that he has worked 
in that University has given his attention to the needs of Indian stu- 
dents. He visited India last year and his progress through the country 
was a triumphal progress, because of his devotion to the highest interests , 
of Indian students at the Universit 3 '- of Edinburgh. Probably there is 
no man living to-day who knows more about the medical education of 
Indians in the United Kingdom than Dr. Hugh Preeland Barbour, 
Three years ago giving evidence before the Lytton Committee he told 
us in words to this effect : 

“ Wlien I began niy -work in the University v-o had a very largo number of 
Canadians but as the years went on these Canadians disappeared ; they did not como 
any longer.” 

May I inquire why ? Because they had established a Medical 
Faculty at the University of Toronto — a Medical Faculty which to-day 
ranks among the first ]\Iedical Faculties in the world. He said that 
Canada had created her own race of medical teachers 
and he went on to add that as long as Indian medical 
education was tied up to a service so long would it be defective ; and 
that was the evidence that we received in the University of Edinburgh 
and throughout the Midland Universities and in the colleges in London; ' 
and I quite believe it. I have had experience of some medical teaching 
in one of our Indian Universities and I knoAV how very inferior it can be ; 
it is not the outcome of specialised knowledge ; it is not the result of 
investigation and research, and that is where the grave defect of Indian 
medical education lies. 

Well, Sir, my friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, has moved an amend- 
ment. I am not enamoured of that amendment. I quite agree with 
Sir Basil Blackett that the opening paragraphsAake things for granted, 
that there is possibly too much a.ssumption there. As a matter of fact 
I never like long preambles ; I do not understand what they mean ; 
and therefore- I find myself in this difficulty. In the first place the 
Government on the one hand propose a Resolution Avhich I cannot accept. 
On the other hand, Pandit Motilal Nehru presents us with an amendment 
which, just because he accepts the fundamental principle of control in 
India, I feel I must accept. 

Well, Sir, what about the Services ? I do feel that the cry for 
mcrcased salaries, increased allowances is well-founded. I am not 
^leaking without authority ; I haim had a great deal ' to do' with 
IliUropcciiis ot one kind. Q.nd cinolliGr in India and I know from personal 
experience that the_ amount paid to some Indian Service officers who- 
live with their families is inadequate ; I have studied their family 
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l)u<l: 4 c(.s !uk 1 I liavc Inolcod at certain other family budgets ; and in 
comparing lliem I feel llial the Services have a real grievance with i-cgard 
to salary and aIlov.-aiK‘('s and justice ought to he done to them ; but I am 
not a financier and authority on the snbjcet. T. am concerned mainly with 
the question of control. Tliai. is fundamental to my mind, and I feel that 
control ought to be liere. rdy friend, (’olonel {'raAvford, whom I shall take 
the liberty of congratulating on his .‘-peeeh, made an honest speech ; it was 
a Kiieeeh straight from the .shoulder ; it was a soldier’s .speech. lie 
exulted in the superiority of his race. lie told us about the great quali- 
ties of Englislimcu and I believe him nhsolulcly ; but it seemed to mo 
that he never got over the idea tliat the Indian at liis best was a magni- 
fioent loeomofive and that he was the driver and he was right. As a 
matter of fact it is a mngniticent machine that he has controlled ; he 
puts in the oi!, tlicrc i.s water and the furnace is well fed ; ho pulls the 
lever and it is sot going. Tt is a magnificent machine he has in his 
])osscssion. Yes, Britisli Icador.sliip of Indians is a very large asset and 
a good thing Ion. but I do say lliat he forgct.s that there is something 
else, that after all no man is juirely a hrule or purely a machine. There 
is .some thing of the divine and the eternal wliich is greater than that 
machine and so often it is forgotten that in the meanest cooly in this 
country there is that spark of tlic divine. 

"Well. Sir. I shall bring my remarks to a close hut, after I heard 
Colonel Crawford's speech yo.stcrday afternoon I went and took down a 
hook of Engli.sb vcr.se and I .saw this in it and I wondered whether he had 
read it. Here the poet’s fancy depicts — .shall I say an Indian Civil 
Servant arriving in Florence ; 

" S.ay vho be there lisht-be.anled, siinburnt faces 
In negligent .njid travel-stained array. 

That in llie city of Panto come to day 
Il.'iupbtily visiting her holy places ? 

O ! these bo noble men that hide their graec.s, 

True England’s blood, her ancient glory’s et.iy, 

Uy tale.s diverted on their way 
Homo from tlic rule of Oriental races. 

Ijifc-tritliiig lions these, of gentle eyes 
And motion delicate, but swift to die 
For honour, passionate where duty lies, 
lilost loved and loving.” 

Te.s, Sir, I look round this House too and I wonder to whom the 
reference could apply — “ these 'light-bearded, sunburnt faces 

Sir, in the course of the history of the development of the Christian 
dogma, there arc two words tliat have figured prominently ; one is 
“ faith ” and the other is “ works ”. My Ilouourable friend, Sir Basil 
Blackett looks interested. Ye.s, it is of fascinating interest, this contro- 
vcr.sy around these two conceptions of faith and works, and, as I looked 
roimd this House I wondered who had found salvation, whether those 
there, where immense files stand to their credit, Avlio have Avorked for 
150 years creating irrigation schemes, famine schemes, educational 
scheme.s — immense things done for India, but Avith no faith in India, 
even as a schoolmaster saj's to liis pupil “ I aauU teach you this, I Avill 
give you the other things, but after all I do not believe that Avhen you 
groAV up you Avill be any good On the other hand, I turn to my 
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Honourable friend tlie Pandit and I ask vainly of the Swaraj Partj?’ 
“■works ” , I bud thej have a great faith ; and it is the faith that every 
Indian ean accomplish great things. They have very little to" show, very 
little actually accomplished, but immense faith. And I do ask this 
House whether we cannot combine the two ; whether works and faith 
cannot come togclher. IVe in this House I say are not prepared, because 
of the inadequacy’ of the Resolution put forward by Government, to 
accept it. We are compelled to vote for a Resolution which with all its 
defects is based on faith in India and in her future. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for the Government to come forward and say : “ After all 
when you come to judge the actual issues there is not much between us, 
the Government and yourselves “. Each side has seized on a great 
cardinal principle. Hold these principles as strongly as you like, but 
there is always some principle higher than either. To use the 
Hegelian terminology, “thesis” “ antitliesis ” “synthesis.” Surely 
there is an opportunity for a great synthesis among the Members of 
this House who honestly hold opinions that are divergent. 

Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Mr^ 
President, I had no intention wlialever to take part in this debate 
because I had already expressed mj'- views on tlie Lee Commission’s 
Report at the May meeting of this Assembly. 1 sec nothing before 
me to-day to make mo change my view. I then stated emphatically 
and clearly that the Report of the Lee Commission should be consigned 
to the wastepaper basket and I maintain that view to-day. If I rise 
to take part in the discussion it is because I hoar from all sides of this ' 
House the high appreciation of the great work and the good work that 
the Services have done in this country ail these years. That is one 
side of the picture. I am afraid I feel it ray duty to my country to 
present the other side of the picture and should’ not allow the case to 
go by default. I have heard nothing but praise for the I. C. S. , I ask 
this House to judge the Services by the result. The Services are hold- 
ing the reins of this country for the lash one hundred years or more 
and I want every Honourable Member of this House to examine and 
realise for himself the cnnclition of the eountrj’^ at the present moment 
after these 150 3 'enrs of British rule. The Britisher came here to trade 
and he managed to stay here to rule. He would not have come here 
if the country was poor. It is a historical fact that the country was one 
of the richest countries in the world and to-day what do we find ? It 
is the poorest countiy that exists on the surface of this earth. The 
average annual income of an individual— Sir Basil Blackett is not here 
I am sorry— is not more than £2— Mr. Chaman Lall would like to 
put it lower. (The IJovouniMe Hf’’. A. C. Chatter jee :“ How do you 
know ? ”) Will you tell us exactly what the income is ? We have 
been repeatedly challenging you. we have been making these statements 
for the last so many years, and you have never cared to investigate 
what is really the annual income of an individual in India. You would, 
not face timt inquiry, you would not care to make that inquiry, and 
we know the reasons why you do not want to make that inquiry. Your 
conscience is guilty. Mr. President, after 150 years of the Services 
rule you find that millions of people of this country live on one meal 
average life of an individual is 23 years and what is the 
extent of the literacy ? 5 or 6 per Cent, of the total population of India, 

G per ceiR.. taken as a whole. After 150 years we are told that we 
are not yet fit t-o govern ourselves. Our industries are destroyed beyond 
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redemption and the -^vliole population is disarmed and emascu- 
lated. That is the condition to put it briefly, and I -want the House 
to judge the* Services by this re.sult. They were -in full possession of 
this country, they were in full charge, they were the masters and arbi- 
ters of the'destinies of 300 millioms committed to their charge, and let 
them lay their hands on their hearts and answer whether they hava 
governed this country in the jnterests of the millions of this country 
or whether they have governed the country in the interests of their 
masters 600 miles away ? 

The" Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; Hordes of mercen- 
aries ! 1 

Mr. V. J. Patel : (A Voice : “ GOOO miles ”) 6000 mile.? away 

and yet we are told to-day that the Services are mo.sl efficient, the 
Services are most honest, are most sincere, they are truly devoted 
Services, and all sorts of appreciative epithets are used. I do not 
understand why all tliis was necessary e.veept to prove a case in favour 
of the increases that are proposed by the Lee Commission. I now come- 
to the Report itself. My position is this. I really do not care to look 
at this Report and to examine it on its merits- even if you supply me 
with the evidence wliich lias been taken in camera. I shall have nothing 
to do witli this Report unle.ss and until the constitutional question is 
settled. What I want is the power to give the increases to the Services- 
I do not want tlie power to recommend. Tliat is nothing, because I 
know Avhat recommendation means. We have been making recom«- 
mendations. I have been in this Assembly for the last one year. I 
have been in the January session, the klay session and this is the third 
session in which I am taking part and we have passed a number of 
Resolutions recommending to Government to do this thing and that 
thing and they have thrown all those Resolutions into the waste-paper 
basket. Every one of them. I can prove it. Every important Resolu- 
tion has been treated as a scrap of paper by the Government. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Even the one letting you off 
income-tax. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : Letting me off income-tax ? I do not know' 
whether there was any Resolution nn that. There was a Resolution 
carried by a majority regarding self-government. That was treated with 
contempt. I konw the Resolution of my friend :\Ir. Xeogy about the 
protection of the coal trade. That has been treated as a .scrap of paper. 
Tlierc is my friend Mr. Ramachandra Rao. His Resolution that certain 
contracts of the Railway Companies be previously examined by this 
Assembly has also -been treated similai’ly, so also' has the Resolution, 
regarding Mr. Horniman, and that regarding tlie appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the Sikh troubles, and so on.- I can quote 
instances after instances to show that tlm Government have dis- 
carded all. the recommendations of this Assembly. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : Can j'ou cite any Resolution which they 
have accepted ? 

Mr. V. J. Patel : I am sorry I cannot. My friend Sir Charles Innes 
observed that if this House were going to treat these recommendations 
of the Lee Commission in accordance with their ideas of what ought to be 
- the constitution of this Government then better not waste our,, time and 
that is exactly the .stand Avhich ‘the 
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Motilal Nehru asks the Assembly to take. By the first part of his 
amendment my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru clearly maintains that all 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission should be rejected. These 
are the exact words ; This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that the recommendations of the Pioyal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services be not accepted.” AVhat is the second 
part ? The second part of the amendment is in my opinion the 
reiteration of the demand for self-government. If 3 ’ou really read 
between the lines, that is the only meaning that can be put upon it. The 
amendment demands the stoppage of all recruits from England, the 
control of all the Services by the Assembly through the Government 
of India and the Local Governments concerned. It demands the Public 
.Services Commiasion to be instituted with functions to be determined 
in accordance with the recommendations of this Assembly and it further 
demands the control of services, their pay, their pensions and other 
concessions to be regulated by the Government of India and the Local 
Governments according to laws to be passed by this Assembly and the 
Local Legislatures, respectively. The Governments in .so far as the 
Services are concerned are to be suboi'dinate to the Legislatures. This 
is the main i)art of my friend Pandit Motilal ’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : "Where is that ? 

Mr. V. J. Patel : I will read it to you. It is on page 6 of the 
agenda paper : 

“ That His Majesty’s Government be requested to take the necessary steps for 
the purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and 'control of the Services 
now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government of India and the Local Govern- 
ments, such powers to be exercised under laws to be passed by the Indian and local 
Legislatures regulating the Public .Services, including the classification of the Civil 
Services in India, the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay 
and allowances and discipline and conduct'.” 

So all these matters are to be regulated by laws to be pa.ssed by the 
Indian Legislature and the local Legislatures respectively, and such laws 
are to guide the Executive. So ultimate power is ve.sted in this Legis- 
lature and the Provincial Legislature.s. "You have got to regulate the 
Services in accordance with the laws passed by this Legislature and this 
is possible only if you are subordinate to us. This therefore is a clear 
demand for self-government and nothing less than that. If it were 
otherwise I should be last man to support it. I Avant to make it per- 
fectly clear once again that this amendment, if it means anything at all, 
means that we want the Services to be controlled by the Government 
responsible to the Legislature. This is possible only in a self-govern- 
ing country and therefore the demand in the second part of the amend- 
ment is in my opinion nothing short of a demand for full re.sponsible 
Government where the Services are controlled by the Legi.slature through 
the Executive re.sponsible to it. 

And the third part of the Resolution is this. We are perfectly 
nulling and I am willing on mj’' part to examine the grievances of the 
&m'ice.s. I ain perfectly willing to do so. {The Honouralle Mr. A. C. 
gaiter jee : Thank you.”) If you only ghm us the opportunitv. {A 
Ymce : ” Why should you do it ?”) Why should I do it ! Well, if 
they do not *want it to be done "vre have no objection. If they are ‘udlling 
to leave ns I shall not be at all sorry. I tell you frankly and I am quite 
clear in my mind that India can afford to relieve these gentlemen if they 
cic.sire to be relieved. I iiave no the slightest doubt in my mind on that 
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point. I am not at all in agreement with, those who say that we must 
have the assistatice, the help, the guidance, of the Englishman : that we 
must have an admixture of Engli.shmen side by side with our Indian 
friends in the Services. I do not believe in all .that. That is all 
camouflage. If they are prepared to stay as servants, by all means let 
them stay. "We are perfectly prepared to treat them as such. But if 
they want anj-thing more than that and they wish to go away because 
they can no longer dictate, I shall not be sony on that account. I think 
India can do without them, and it is no use saying that for a long time 
to come we must have the assistance of Englishmen in India. We have 
had enough of their dictation. We now "want to stand on our own legs. 
So, Sir, the third part of the Resolution makes it clear that so far as the 
existing incumbents are concerned Ave on our part are perfectly prepared 
to examine their grievances, if any. I do not believe there is any gricA'- 
ance. I think the Services are amply paid, but if there are yet any 
grievances let us be satisfied about them after aa'c get. poAA-er to pass 
final orders, not merely make recommendations. That is my position. 
The third part is conditional on the acceptance of the second part. It 
does not stand by itself. We AA'ant poAvers to pass orders before Ave 
examine the alleged grievances. I Avish to make it clear to this House 
that the third part hangs on the second part. If His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is prepared to stop all recruits from England from to-day, and if 
the Secretary of State is prepared to transfer the poAver of control and 
appointment of the All-India SerAdees to the GoA'ernment of India and 
the Provincial Governments Avho ip tlieir turn are prepared to exercise 
such poAvers under laAVS to be iiassed by the Indian and local Legisla- 
tures regulating the public Services, including the classification of CiA’il 
Services in India, the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of 
service, pay and alloAvances and discipline and conduct, if that position 
is acceptable to His Majesty’s Government, Ave are perfectly prepared 
through a Committee of this House to examine the grievances of the 
SerA'iees if there are an}', and pass orders. I Avish to make this perfectly 
clear. {Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : “ You are speaking for yoAir 
part.”) That is Iioav I understand the amendment. There can be no 
other meaning. I do not think the thii-d part can be separated from the 
second. I do not think there is any other altcrnatiA’e possible for any 
self-respecting bodj- of men, after the manner in Avhich thej’ haA'e been 
treated in the matter of the self-government Resolution passed at Delhi 
and after the manner in Avhich they haA-e been treated in respect of last 
Budget and the Finance Bill, as also in the matter of a number of Reso- 
lutions of this assembly since it met at Delhi. We knoAv the conse- 
QAiences of our action, I knoAV Avhat is going to happen. Sir Basil 
Blackett — I am sorry he is not here now — told us the other day that 
if you are going to take the stand Avhich Avas described as ‘ the manly 
stand ’ that you took at the March session in regard to the Budget, then 
Government aauII take the step that they took in that connection. That 
is, “ if you are going to be men, Ave are going to be brutes.” I Avillread 
his Amry words in order that I may not be misunderstood. Speaking on 
the amendment of my friend Pandit Madan Mohan MalaAuya in regard 
to the Lee Commission’s Report, Sir Basil Blackett stated : 

“ I -would seriously ask the House to consider Avhether the result of passing the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Mala-viya’s amendment -would be usefuL It would 
be a direct statement to the Secretary of Sta,te, to the GoA'ernment of India and to 
everyone concerned that this House is not prepared to consider the Lee Eeport on its 
merits. It would be a statement to that effect before the Report has even been read. 
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It trould be a direct negative, and ia it not obvious that the Secretary of State, in 
saying that he is rvilling to hold over the consideration of the Lee Eeport until it 
has been discussed in September, must ask that he shall not bo made to reply tiiat 
in no circumstances will they consider the Beport on its merits. If the House says 
that, obviously there is nothing for the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to do but to treat this manly action in the same way as they had to treat the 
manly action to which hir. Patel was referring in the last session. ’ ’ 

So Sir Basil Blackett has given a clear notice to the mover of this amend- 
ment as weU as those v.-ho are supporting him, including myself, ^vhat -was 
going to be the outcome of this debate. We know, as well as you do,Jhat 
this amendment is going to be carried, that the Government are going to 
be defeated, and Government know that that is the only manly .stand 
that gentlemen on this side can take consistently with their self-respect- 
And -sve also know, we have been told in no uncertain language, that, “ if 
you do that, if you become men, then -vve shall become brute.s. W e shall 
throw out your reeommendation.s, and we sliall do what we like, as we 
did in connection with the Budget.” You restored all the Demands for 
Grants which this Assembly threw* out ; you certified the Finance Bill 
which this Home threw out ; Jind you are also sajfing the same thiug 
to-day that, ” if you reject the recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
.sion's Beport, here we are with power in our. hands, Ave shall re.store all 
the recommendations of the Lee Gommis.sion ’.s Report. We fully under- 
stand that aU this is a mere farce. Whatever R^.solution we may pass, 
you Avould do ■^vhat you like. That is our quarrel -vvith you. We Avant 
to make it impos-sible for you to over-rule us. We Avant to make you 
responsible to us. We have been told lots of things about the Services and 
tjieir character, their efficiency, their integrity and all sorts of qualities 
of head and heart. Supposing my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru Avere 
to take the seat Avhich is occupied by my friend, the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, and my friend. !Mr. Rama Aiyangar Avere to take 
the seat occupied by my friend Sir Charles Innes, and my friend, 
Mr. Jamnadas lAlehta were to take the place of Sir Basil Blackett, Avould 
the administration of this country suffier ? Would efficiencA* .suffer * 
Hoav Avould India suffer, I fail to see. Here is my friend Sir Narasimha 
Sarma, Avho has been getting along all right. He Avas Avorking AA’ith me 
in 1917 and 1918 on this side of this House and he Avas most irrecon- 
cilable, more irreconcilable than some of my friends AA'hom I knew. 
(Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : What about you ? ”) I say I haA-e 
Iseen consistent and also conciliatory, because I haA^e been saying frankly 
what I feel and I ask the Members Avho are sitting on the Treasury 
Benches Avhat is the difference betAveen them and us. I a.sk them what 
are Ave quarrelRng for ? Here Ave are. We Avant self-government. 
You say you Avant to give ms self-govemm.ent. It is only a question of 
time. Let us sit doAA’n together and decide AA-liat .should be done and 
how Ave should proceed. WIia’- should A>-e quarrel over this affair, if you 
are .sincere, if you are Iione.st, if you mean Avhat you say, if you do 
really A\-ish to give seK-government to India. We Avant it ; you say you 
Avant to give it to us. We are perfectly prepared to come to terms 
Avith you. You Avill not haA-e all the.se .sleeple.ss nights (Laughter). 
There Avill be no difficulty about it. W’e can come together. That AA-as 
the motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru at Delhi. It Avas for a Round Table 
Conference. It Avas for bringing us together and talking the matter over 
and finding a solution. If you do that, there is an end to the AA-hole 
matter. There Avill be no more trouble to you and no more anxiety to 
us. r.u+ A^-bcn you comf' forAvard Avith arguments, sueh as. “ Avbat 
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about the dc'im'ssed classes; what about Hindu-lMussalraan question;. we 
arc nuiuircd to stand between you Hindus and the Muhammadans ; we 
arc required to stand between the depressed classes and the higher 
cla.sse.s of Hindus ” we question your sincerity and bona fides. So 
long as you assume that attitude, these questions will also not be solved. 
So long as yo\i stand between us, it is difficult to solve them. In fact, 
you divide us. I want to make it perfectly clear that the dividing 
line is there and it is because we want to unite the Hindus and the Mu- 
hammadans. the depressed classes and the higher classes, we want to 
remove the obstacles from our wr.y. (Laughter). That obstacle must 
go. So long as that obstacle is there, these questions cannot be satis- 
factorily solved. I know it is our weak point and in our weakness lies 
your .strength. Ad nnvxram, times without number, in season and out 
of season. 1 hear from the Treasury Benches these two arguments, what 
.about the depressed ckusses. wluit about Hindu-Mussalman dissensions. 
Well, there they are, and I do not wish to conceal my view that to a great 
degree you arc rcsjmnsible for it. I know it is our duty to see that we are 
not divided, that we .settle otir difrercnces ; and if I have any voice in 
the affairs of the Indian National Congress, 1 am going to advise the 
Indian National Congress which will .shortly meet at Belgaum that there 
should be no more of tliesc boycott of Councils, boycott of schools and 
boycott of Courts, but tlftit wc .should meet together .and concentrate on the 
settlement of the ditTcrences between the two great communities of India 
and the ujdift of the deprc.ssed classes and the removal of untouchability. 
The day when the Hindus and the Itlvihammadnns of India unite, that 
day will see tlie death knell of the bureaucracy, but I also feel tlmt these' 
dilTercnecs will continue to exist in some form or other so long as you are 
here and therefore the sooner you go the bettor for the country. 
(Laughter). 

Maulvi Abul Kasem (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) ; Sir, it 
is with very gre.at diffidence that I rise to t.ake part in this academic 
discussion. I cannot claim even in 4 .very small measure the gracefulness 
of .speech or the dignity of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the eloquence or the 
fervour of Mr. Jinnah, or the vehemence of Jlr. Patel, but none the less 
I hope, Sir, that this House wdll give me a kind and a p.atient hearing. 
The learned !Mover of the amendment under discussion. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, spoke with the consciousness of addressing a House of whose 
support by an overwhelming majority he Avas assured ; and, on the other 
hand. I speak Avith the nervousness of a man AA’ho is addressing, if I may 
say so, an unsympathetic audience, or, shall I put it, Sir, a prejudiced 
jury. Sir, Pandit klotilal Nehru in his amendment says that the recom- 
mend.ations of the Royal Commission should be rejected because the Com- 
mission Avas not Avanted by us. I agree Avith him. Sir, that! this Royal 
Commis-sion Avas not Avanted, at any rate, by the people of India. It was, 
I belieA’c, also not wanted either by the Services or by the Government 
of India. ' I am personally not enamoured of Royal or Ministerial Com- 
missions. They are luxuries Avhich India can hardly afford to pay for or 
to indulge in. If I rise to speak on tliis Resolution it is not to speak about 
the A'arious points raised either in the motion of the Honourable the 
Homo- Member or in the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru. I have 
been commissioned' by a fcAv men — I cannot say a A'ery large mimber — 
who unfortunately happen to be my co-religionists, to raise ■ a note of 
Avarning and of alarm. I have given notice of an amendment which I 
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granted to be tagged on to any Resolution that was adopted by this House. 
It was rather an elastic amendment. But you, Sir,^ have held that after 
this amendment is carried, and it is bound to be carried, other amendments 
will fall to the ground. Therefore, I take this opportunity of expressing 
my opinion with reference to that amendment alone. I want to do so- 
because I want my opinion to be recorded. I know. Sir, that, oven among 
my co-religionists, there are certain people who will not agree with me 
now, still I want my opinion to be recorded because I believe that, when 
the enthusiasm and zeal of new converts has subsided, they will realise 
that I was right and they were wrong. I want my opinion to be recorded 
for posterity to judge and for the verdict of history. Sir, I have been 
glad to note that the President of the Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah, in 
the admirable speech with which he entertained "us, enunciated the 
Muhammadan demands and I was glad to find a chorus of approval from 
my countrymen in this House. But, Sir, I, in my long experience of 
public life, have listened to many professions of sympathy and of 
appreciation of our rights and of our legitimate claims both on the part 
of the Government and on the part of my countrymen. But, unfortunately. 
Sir, I have found it to my misfortune and to my regret that these pro- 
fessions and expressions of sympathy towards ^Muhammadan claims have 
been uniformly neglected both by the Government, Indian and Provincial, 
and have never been sincerely supported by my 'countrymen not belong- 
ing to my faith. Sir, I am as eager — whether you believe "me or not — 
to have self-government for this countr}’’ as our venerable leader Pandit 
Jlotilal Nehru. I believe. Sir, that, if the people of this country were 
imbued with that cosmopolitan feeling and that unbiased sentiment which 
guide Pandit Motilal Nehru, self-government will come of itself and will' 
not have to be given to us by a foreign power. But, as politicians and 
as practical men, you ought to look the facts in the face and you ought 
not to shut your eyes. If you want to achieve your aim and if you want 
India to progress, you ought to face the situation and realise the facts 
and remove those obstacles which stand in the way. It has been said that 
the British element in the Services Is an obstacle in the way of Indian 
progress. I say. Sir, that the British element in our Service.s' as our 
rulers is an evil. But I must say that it is a nece.s.sary evil. We have 
been told, Sir, for the last 30 years that there is a brotherhood of 
Indian nationalism and that Hindus and Muhammadans have practically 
no diiterenees. And it is only the British bureaucracy that creates the 
differences simply to follow the policy of divide and rule, simply to 
strengthen their position. I -wish it was so because then the path of 
progress would be easy. Let us face the facts. Reference has been made 
here to the incident at Kohat, and the gallant Captain there (Captain 
Hira Singh) referred to the incidents at Delhi and elsewhere. These 
mob riots I can brush aside ; they have no meaning ; they are the doings 
of an infuriated mob with fanaticism on one side or the other, I wiU 
talvc you and draw your attention to a separate matter altogether. 
What has been the conduct of responsible Indians, holding responsible 
positions ? I will place it before you. Sir. Here is the profession that 
j ou want an ^ Indian administration administered by an Indian Govern- 
ment, by Indians. Do you really mean it, and is it to be tested by your 
conduct and your conduct alone ? I will take you to the Province of the 
Pimjab. There you had the unedifying .spectacle of all the non-Muham- 
madan Indian ^Members going in a body on a deputation to His 
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Excellency the Governor and asking him to remove the Muhammadan 
Minister simply because it vas alleged that he was giving appointments 
to Muhammadans. Tliat is an edifying spectacle ! This was not done 
by a mob in Sadar Bazaar in Delhi or the Machua Bazaar of Saharanpur ; 
this was done by the elected representatives of the Punjab who were there 
as responsible .statesmen. Then, Sir, they say : “ It does not matter, as 
soon as tlic British clement is removed, we .shall manage our own affairs.” 
I talvC you to the Punjab again. The I^Iunicipalitics there were governed 
by Briti.sh ofi'icials, and they were removed and Indians were asked to 
manage their own affairs in 'local bodies, and what happened ? In 
Ludhiana and in other places as soon as a jMuhammadan was elected as 
the head of the Executive, as Chairman of the Municipality, the Hindu 
municipal commissioners of these Municipalities who are responsible men, 
who are educated men, who are not a mob, who arc not a rabble, walked out 
of the municipal rooms, and in many cases filed a suit asking for the 
election to be .set a.sidc. That is the spirit. 

IVIr. Chaman Lall (AVc.st Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : hlay I ask 
the Honourable ^Member whether that was the sole reason why the objection 
was raised to the Muhammadan Chairman in Lahore ? 

TiTr. Abul Kasem : I am .speaking of Ludhiana. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : Is that the sole reason ? 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : The facts are as published in the papers. In 
Ludhiana the gentleman who was elected ns Chairman was one of the 
forcmo.st Xationali.sts of his day. (A« Ilonouyahle Member : “ "Who elected 
him ! ”) lie was elected by Muhammadan votes because they were in 
the majority. Then, Sii’. going a little further. You n.sk that the British 
element be removed. I said in the beginning that it was an evil, but I said 
it was a necessary evil, necessary not on my account, not on account of 
the Muhammadans, but on account of you. I will remind you again of 
the incident at Saharanpur. Tliat unforfunatc citj' had a Muhammadan 
^lagistratc during the cour.so of the riots there and there was a responsible 
Hindu gentleman Avho sent a wire to the Government to remove him and 
substitute a European in his place. These spectacles are not edifying, 
and the.se facts do not give us faith, hope and confidence 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
!Muhaminadan Kural) : I .should like to Imow if the observations made 
by the IIonouiMble .speaker arc relevant to the point at issue. 

Ml'. President : I understand the Honourable Member is addressing 
himself to the necessity of preserving the British element of the service, 
which is the point at issue. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : Then, Sir, I go to my own province, the 
province of Bengal, where we form an absolute majority of the population. 

There is the apo.stle of Hindu-Moslem unity — a great national leader 
(An Honourable Member : “ Who 1 ” Mr. T. C. Ooswami : “ Have the 
courage to name the person ”). I will give you his name — ^Mr. C. E,. Das. 
He and Hemanta Kumar Sarkar went personally to the Honourable the 
Maharaja of Nuddea who happens to be to-day a Member of the Executive 
Council ; and it was on the 27th August last that they did so — I give you 
the very date — and asked him to get the JMuhammadan Collector of 
Nuddea removed from that district because he had Moslem proclivities. 
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Mr. T. 0. Goswami : On a point of order, Sir. I challenge this 
statement ; I challenge the Honourable Member to repeat the statement 
outside this House, in public, if it is not a deliberate falsehood. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Ma 3 ^ I ask one thing ? Is not the Collector of Nuddea a relation 
of the speaker ? 

Mr. President : Order, order. I must ask the Honourable Member 
not to be quite so provocative in his manner. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : My statement has been challenged. Sir. I 
have given the name of a gentleman who happens to be not only a terri- 
torial magnate but a Member of the Executive Council of Bengal and 
verification can be made from him. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami : This cannot be allowed to go on unless the Honour- 
able Member is prepared to state it in public, — ^to repeat his statement about 
a very great man outside this House. I challenge him to do so again, if 
he has the moral courage to do so. 

Mr. President : Order, Order. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : Then, Sir, I will go still further. Pandit 
JMotilal Nehru has said and said with great force and truth that there 
are two parties, political parties, in this country — ^the Swarajists who are 
not enamoured of the present constitution or the reforms under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, and the Liberals, including the Moderates as he 
phrases them. They say that this party wants to’ give the reforms a fair 
trial. These are the two parties. But I may mention that in this country 
there was another party, a small coterie who were very much enamoured 
of these reforms and who wanted to give them not only a trial but who 
were wedded to them, who were fosterfathers of these reforms, if I may 
caU them so. In Bengal, Sir, on the 26th August last there was this 
edifying spectacle, if I may call it so — ^the spectacle of the fosterfathers, 
the promoters, the supporters of the reforms, joining hands with those 
whose whole object was to wreck the constitution. Now why should people 
who were absolutely apart in politics about the question of reforms join 
hands ? There was one party, and they were honest and straightforward, 
who said they wanted to wreck dyarchy, to kill it. I can understand that. 
But those people who wanted to run the dj'archy and who had supported 
it right through — ^they went and joined hands with the wreckers of the 
constitution. My reading of the situation is that they did it because the 
dyarchj" was being run by a Government which was Muhammadan in 
name if not Muhammadan in character 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I may tell my Honourable friend 

Mr. President ; Order, Order. The Honourable Member will get 
his chanee later. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : When the non-Muhammadan Members or some 
particular Members of this House cheered and approved of that statement 
of Mr. Jinnah about the Muhammadan demands they thought that they 
had taken the wind out of our sails. {An Honourable Member : “ Do you 
represent the IMuhammadans ? ”) I represent nobodj'. I w'ant my own 
opinion recorded and I want historj”^ to judge it. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Were you not unsuccessful in two consti- 
tuencies ? 

Maiilvi Abul Kasem : I may have been unsuccessful in tw’o consti- 
tuencies. but sec around me people whom I liavc got elected to several 
places in older days. Faith, professions, principles have been laid down 
times without number. I for one will not be satisfied with that; I want 
positive action .shown. Pandit Motilnl Nehru in the course of his brilliant 
speech put a question to the Europeans and said “ We want j'ou to let 
us walk and help us in doing .so.” I will repeat the .s.ime question to him 
and I will tell him ” If you want India to progress, if you want to attain 
responsible self-govcnimcnt, if you want freedom from the chains under 
which we sulTer and which is as humiliating and as degrading to me as to 
3 'ou. I say. the best course would be to raise up the Muhammadans, bring 
them up to the same standard and place them in the same position which 
they occupied so that they may walk and march in hand in’ hand.” I have 
been told that these minor quc.stions can be setlled afterwards; “ Let us 
first got rid of the hureaucracy and then we will settle our diiTerences and 
everything will go on peacefully.” With due respect to my distinguished 
friend, I beg to differ from him on that point 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : May I ask my Honourable friend if he was 
not personally responsible for the Lucknow Pact in 1916 ? 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : I was and I still hold to it ; but what I wantia 
that that pact and any pact that may follow mu.st be tran.slated into action 
by you and not by a bureaucracy 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru ; As soon as we get self-government. 

Maulvi Abxtl Kasem : What I say is this : I make this a condition 
precedent because in all matters a combination between a strong and a 
weak party is always dangerous for the weaker party and therefore I say 
if you want us to march hand in hand with you, to walk shoulder to 
shoulder with you, 1 would a.sk you ” Give me the position, the privilege 
and the strength in order that I can do so.” So far. Sir, with reference 
to my particular amendment. 

I shall not detain the House, Sir, because abler men have discussed 
the various elements of the question under discussion ; but I will say this 
much that I do not agree with Colonel Crawford when he says that British 
prejudices about medical attendance should be respected. I know of no 
person who would object to be placed under treatment by a foreigner. I 
do not know what Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar meant when he said that 
he wanted a Brahmin to be treated by a Brahmin. I for one, if I am sick, 
prefer to be treated by a doctor who was qualified and not by a merely 
Mussalman doctor. . . . 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : If my Honourable friend will for- 
give me for interrupting him, I find that speaker after speaker is not cap- 
able of understanding a joke. 

Maul’vi Abul Kasem : After all it was a joke. There are of course 
many things in the recommendations of the Lee Commission which are not 
acceptable to me. But the difficulty lies both with regard to the Resolu- 
tion brought in by Sir Alexander Muddiman and the amendment of Pandit 
iMotilal Nehru. Dr. Datta said that he would not vote for the one and that 
he was obliged to vote for the other because he accepted it in principle. 

L.aDPI h2 
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My unfortunate position is that I cannot accept Sir Alexander Muddiman’s- 
Kesolution as it stands, nor can I accept the amendment of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. 

Mr. W. F. Hudson (Bombay : Nominated Official) r Sir, at this 
stage in the evening I cannot expect to interest the House, but I can 
at any rate promise to be brief. There appear to me to be aboirt 
twenty grounds on which I should like to oppose the Honourable 
Pandit’s amendment, but, as. I hope to observe the time-limit rather 
more successfully than some of my Honourable friends who have spoken 
before me, it is obvious that I must confine myself to one or two points. 
My main objection to the amendment is that it is a delaying amendment. 
That was probably not the intention of the Honourable Pandit, but 
it will unquestionably have that effect if it is passed and carried into 
effect. The Services have already waited an intolerably long- time for 
reliefs which were overdue four years ago, and as each month goes by 
the financial situation of the individual officer grows worse and worse. 
I do not propose now to weary the House with a long and painful history 
of the representations that were made to the Government of India from 
every Service and from every province from the year 1920. It has been 
well said that the mills of God grind slowly ; but in the eyes of the 
Services the mills of God are high velocity engines compared with the 
mills of the Government of India. At long last, however, when hundreds 
of officers had given up the unequal struggle and taken their propor- 
tionate pensions and gone Home in the hope of being able to pick up 
a decent living there, then the Iloyal Commission was appointed, and 
although many months elapsed before they .started work, when they 
did get to work they grasped the fact at once that this was a matter 
of extreme urgency and they most commendably got out their Report 
in what for a Royal Commission must have been record lime. I would 
also draw the attention of the House to the fact that in their recommen- 
dations they unanimously urge that there should be as little delay as 
possible in taking action on their proposals. And now, Sir, at this point, 
after four years of Aveary Availing and financial stress and just Avhen 
a spark of hope has been lighted, it is proposed by the amendment to 
scrap this Report and to do the AA’hole AA'ork over again. For the Avork Avould 
have to be done OAmr again, since I think it must be obAuous to anyone 
that evidence gh-en under the seal of secrecy could not possibly be 
divulged to anyone for AAdrom it Avas not intended. Any Secretary 
of State Avho attempted to divulge it would be hounded out of public 
life in England and deserA^edly so. {Pandit Shainlal Nehru : “ Not 

even to the GoA'ernment ? ”) No, Sir. Not even to the Government. 
It Avas intended for the' Rojml Commission. Noav, it is not explained 
Avliy there is any reason to suppose that this Committee Avould do the 
work any better or more equitably than the body of distingui.shed 
public men AAdio Avere recently appointed by the CroAvn. In this kind 
of question there must be finality somcAvhere, and I submit that the 
unanimous finding of a Royal Commission on AARieh India Avas A'ery 
admirabl}' represented and this House in particular was represented 
by one of its ablest and mo.st independent Members should be accepted 
by all reasonable men. 

Noaa’’, Sir, I projjose briefly to explain one or tAvo matters in regard 
to AA'hich relief is so urgently needed. The amendment say^s that no 
material CAudence is indicated in the Report. I propose therefore to 
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indicate just a few facts and figures— as few figures as possible, as 
I observe that the Honourable Mr. Jinnah does not like being bombard- 
ed with them. Figures are things you cannot get away from altogether 
in discussing a matter of this nature, 'i'he point which I wish to draw 
your attention to is that relief which we call free passages, one of the- 
most important from our point of view. As regards this, I cannot 
but note with surprise and regret that, judging from the amendments 
I see before me and the speeches we have heard, many Honourable 
Members are opposed to any concessions of this kind. I said “ with- 
surprise ” because I should have thought that a concession in this form 
would have obtained a special degree of sympathy in this country. 
Love of his home is one of the strongest sentiments of every Indian, 
and, though I do not want in the least to be unduly sentimental on- 
this occasion, I should like Honourable Members just to ask themselves 
seriousl}’- how the.y would feel if they had been cut off for years and' 
jmars, as scores of European Civil servants have been by the cost of 
passages, from a sight of their parents or their children. Now, for 
the figures. In 1913 — I take a typical case — a return passage of an' 
officer, his wife and one child cost about Rs. 3,000. In 1920, when the' 
revised scale of pay was fixed, the cost was Rs. 2,000. To-day it stands 
at Rs. 5,000. Now, of course, I understand that to the successful professional 
men whom I see around me — ^many of whom I feel sure have doubled tlieir 
fees since the AVar — Rs. 5,000 is a mere bagatelle. But how is a junior 
officer with a wife and child on Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,500, how is he ever 
going to save Rs. 5,000 when he can barely pay his bills in this eountiy ? 
It simply cannot be done, and if he takes leave at all, he has to do one- 
of two things — he either has to borrow on his insurance policy or he 
has to borrow from Government — ^which latter resort cripples his re- 
sources for many yeai's to come, after his return from leave. So the 
Royal Commission realised that it is essential that an officer should 
have a free passage to Europe, not only in his own interest but in the 
interest of his efficiency as a public servant and that, owing to a rise 
of nearly 200 per cent, in the cost of passages since the last revision 
of pay, some relief is .absolutely necessary. And it seems to me, Sir, 
that the Royal Commission have given the relief where it is most need- 
ed. In this concession there is no encouragement to any extravagant 
standard of living such as I understand some Honourable Members 
consider now prevails — though goodness knows on what grounds. This' 
concession makes it possible for an officer to see his home and his childrem 
at long intervals and to fit himself to discharge his duties efficiently in' 
this country. Moreover, there is nothing in the least unusual in this con'- 
cession, as we heard from the Honourable the Finance Member this morn- 
ing. The Government of the Malay States and I may add the' 
Governments of the African Colonies give it, and most of the- 
European firms give it. Had the Government of India given it 
in days gone by, it is highly probable that there would have been 
no need for a Royal Commission at all. The Civil Service never- 
pressed for it until circumstances absolutely compelled them to do so,- 
but the time has come when they cannot get on without it. Sir, scores 
of officers, I may say, hundreds of officers, are waiting eagerly for this 
concession to be sanctioned : men who have borne the burden and 
the heat of the day' through long years without a break. They are 
longing for a. sight of their homes and their children, and this is their 
only chance. And if it is denied to them, in my belief there will be 
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A wave of discontent throughout the Services such as India has never 
before experienced. 

There are manj' other points which I should have liked to discuss, 
hut I must leave them as the time is already late. But before I sit 
down I want in all good faith to make this appeal to the Assembly. It 
has been said with some degree of truth that no argument and no speech 
has ever turned a vote in a democratic House, and perhaps we can hardly 
axpect an exception in this, one of the youngest representative Assem- 
blies in the world. The argument which I am going to use is one which 
was put yesterday in rather a different form and received in parts 
of the House with, what are called in the House of Commons “ ironical 
eheers ” — I venture to hope that there will be no ironical cheers to-day. 
I put the argument in all good faith and it is not really a humorous 
matter at all. One of the aspirations, as we have heard several times 
to-day — one of the aspirations of many Members of this Legislature 
is that the control of the whole of the All-India Services should be 
transferred to India and exercised by the Government of India or the 
Local Governments through a Public Service Commission, ^Yith that 
•aspiration as such I have no quarrel whatever. On the contrary I 
understand and .sympathise with it. But it cannot be realised, and 
I venture to say it never will be realised, until it has been clearlj’- establish- 
ed by something more than words — ^^ve have had very kind words to-day, 
but we want something more than w’ords — that the Services will be treated 
as fairly by the Indian Government as they are by the Secretary of 
State. Now, it is no use blinking the fact that the Services at present 
are convinced that such would not be the case, and if we may judge by the 
political speeches and writings of the last four years, and even by some 
of the speeches in this Assembly, they have sound grounds for their 
apprehension. And now, Sir, there is a unique opportunity, — an oppor- 
tunity which I think is not likely to recur for years — to show that the 
apprehensions cf the Services are quite ill-founded and that this country 
is prepared to treat its permanent Civil servants as fairly as any other. 
If -this Assembly to-day generously and unanimously accepts the care- 
fully considered proposals of the Boyal Commission in regard to the 
relief of the Services, there is no question that the impression that will 
be made upon the British Government, the British Parliament, and the 
British people, will be profound, and that it wiU be difficult hereafter 
to maintain the argument that the Services need and must have for years 
the protection of the Secretary of State. But if this Assembly is so iU- 
advised — I do not wish to use any unpleasant word-r-if this 
Assembly is so unwise as to reject these proposals or postpone them to 
aome remote and obscure future, then the British Government, the- 
British Parliament, and the British people, who still have a robust faith 
in the impartiality and capacity of Royal Commissions, will realise that 
the apprehensions of the Services were well-founded, and that much 
water must flow under the bridges before a change can be made. I repeat. 
Sir, this is a unique opportunity for doing a highly effective thing at a 
comparatively small cost, and an opportunity which I make bold to say 
•that any one with sound political sense would gladly and readily'grasp. 

Whether this House will display that sense can only be known 
division bell rings, but I for one am still full of hope, despite 
what has been said and despite the amendments on the paper, that 
wiser counsels may still prevail. 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Will you permit me to ask the 
Honourable Member who has just spoken and his fellow officers to advise 
the Government to accept the offer made by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad ? 

Pandit Kadan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The debate has been long and has been unique 
in the history of this Assembly, and at this late hour I shall endeavour to 
put the few points that I have to as briefly as I can. There are certain 
points upon which 1 think opinion should be unanimous. After the appeal 
which Mr. Hudson has made, I shall ask him and other members of the 
Civil Services and my other European friends to try to realise the position 
of us, Indians. 1 will ask him and other members of the European 
Services and non-official Europeans to trj' to get into our skin and to 
realise the position we arc in. I will ask them not to be led away by the 
impression that we liave come determined to vote against the Resolution 
of the Honourable the Home Member and to carry the amendment of Pandit 
Motilal Nelu-u irrespective of any consideration of what is right and just. 
Let me assure them that we have given the matter the fullest consideration 
and let me assure; them that we have listened with attention and respect 
to every argument tliat has been put before the Assembly. Nothing would 
give us greater pleasure and .sincerer satisfaction than that we should 
agree with our European fellow "subjects in the Assembly. 

(At this stage Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar, Deputy President^ 
took the Chair.) 

I know there would be a thrill of satisfaction throughout the land so- 
far as the members of the Civil Service are concerned if we should 
accept the proposal of the Honourable the Home Member, and my friends^ 
will concede that 've are human. We should like to share that thrill of 
satisfaction, we should be cheered, we should be pleased to know that we 
had given satisfaction by our action to our European friends. But there 
is a higher duty that rests upon us. We are not here as masters of the 
purse that we are asked to vote on. We represent the people, a people 
admittedly very poor, and every proposition which involves expenditure 
which is put before us requires that we should give it our earnest and 
honest consideration and vote upon it -with no other consideration except 
what is due to the people. I admit that it is due to the people that the 
public servants of the country should be satisfied on all reasonable 
grounds that their claims are properly dealt with. But I think my 
friends opposite will also agree that it is due to the people that the 
public servants of the country should also realise wffiat the people can bear 
and what they cannot bear. It has been admitted in the debate that the 
salaries of the I. 0. S. stand higher than those of the Services in other 
departments, and so far as I know, of the Services in all other countrie.s 
except perhaps America. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi (Bombay Southern Division : Non-]Muhammadan 
Rural) : Not even America. The Civil Service is the highest paid in the 
whole world. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : That v.^as my own impression, but 
I was told by an English friend of the exception. 

Mr. Deputy President : If the Honourable Member wants to speak 
on a point of order, he will have to rise from his seat and then I will ask 
tbe Pandit to sit down. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Now, Sir, my Honourable friends, my 
European friends, know that for decades past we Indians 

6 p.M. have been complaining that the salaries given to the 

Indian Civil servant.-, and to the higher European Services in this country 
were extravagantly high. At the end of nearly fifty years the Commission 
wliich was appointed in 1912 proposed increases in that salary. The Com- 
mission reported in 1914 but the report was dealt with and final orders 
were passed on it in 1939-20. The salaries were increased, increased we 
were told at the time to the satisfaction of all the members or most of 
the members of the Services. My Honourable friend, the Deputy President, 
who is now presiding over our deliberations, pointed out j'esterday that 
taking into consideration the six years that had elapsed, the Secx’etary of 
State and the Government of India made additions to the proposals of the 
Islington Commission in order that the salaries should be proportionately 
increased in view of the rise in prices wdiich had taken place between 1914 
and 1920. He told us that nearly a crore and 15 lakhs' were added to the 
total of the increases given. Now Sir, he also told us that since 1920 there 
has been a decline in the prices. That point stands uncontrovei’ted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I rise to a point of explanation. 
Sir. I pointed out to j^ou, Sfr — ^the Honourable Pandit was perhaps not 
listening — that the mistake was made bj^^ jmu of taking the year 1920. The 
year 1919 was the year in which the increased or revised salaries were 
•given and there has been a considerable rise in prices since then. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : My Honourable friend has not 
a^iid that there has been no decline since 1920. There may have been some 
increases in the prices of some articles for a short time after 1919, but 
taking as a whole all articles that have to be used and paid for I think 
the position taken up by my friend, the Honourable Mr. Rangachariar, 
still holds good. {The Honourable Sir Basil Blachett : “ No. ”) Then, 
Sir, we must agree to differ. Having regard to the facts stated by Mi'. 
Rangachariar and Sir Pur.shotamdas Thakurdas, I am not satisfied and I do 
not know that many Members of this House are satisfied, that there has not 
been a decline in the prices, taking all things together. And certainly 
the Honourable the Finance Member has not established that there has 
been any substaxitial rise in the prices since 1920. Now, Sir, I submit 
the po.sition is that the salaries that were given in 1919 were regarded as 
adequate. In a book published by Mr. Hughes and named “ Careers for 
our sons ”, which is an excellent publication setting forth the avenues of 
employment open to British youth, it is pointed out that the increases 
that were given would have been satisfactory but for certain facts, and 
those facts are specifically mentioned. It says ; 

“ Before tto war the commencing pay was adequate but during the war the rise 
in the value of the rupee and general increases in the emoluments of all officials raised 
it to the high figure of £9.58.” 

I may say that the book was published in 1923, 

‘ ‘ Xow however the rupee has dropped to the pre-war level of Is. 4d., and the 
emoluments, increased though they are, do not meet the high cost of living in India 
except by the exercise of strict economy. ” - - 

That is a phrase which I wi.sh the House to note — ‘ ‘ except by the exercise 
of sti’ict econom}’ ”. Then the writer goes on to .sa}' : 

The advent of self-government in India whereby the administration of Govern- 
ment passes gradually from the European to the Indian has brought other changes in 
the outlook of thp Indian official. He is no longer quite so sure of his future and* 
what appointments will fall to his lot in the days to come.” 
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These -were the two grounds mentioned. It was admitted that the 
salaries had been raised sufficiently high, but it was said that they were 
such that because of the fall of the rupee one had to practice strict economy 
in order to get on satisfactorily. Now it is in this position that demands 
have been put forward bj^ the Services for further increases to the salaries 
in the shape of vai-ious allowances and passages, etc. I ask. Sir, Members 
of this House, including my friends on the Government Bench, whether in 
sucli a state of things the only consideration to be pirt before the Assembly 
and the Govenunent in this country and in England is the need, the greater 
need, of the Civil Services, or is the condition of the people also a factor 
to be taken into consideration ? I ask the House, Sir, to bear in mind ' 
that during the last three years, after the close of the war, additional taxa- 
tion to the extent of 41 crores has been put upon the people of this country. 

I ask the House to bear in mind that this taxation has pressed very hard 
upon the people. It has affected the general prosperitj' of trade and indus- 
try in this countrj'. Business has been slack ; Ihere is a long and loud com- 
plaint throughout the couutiy that the condition of the people has become 
very much worse than what it was during the days of the war. In such 
a state of things, Sir, when the Government have found it necessaiy to 
add 41 crores of additional taxation to what existed three years ago, is^ it 
conceivable that in any other country, in any Parliament which represents 
the people and is solicitous primarily of the welfare of the people, and 
after it and subject to it of the welfare of the Services, is it conceivable 
that proposals for further increasing salaries or giving allowances to the 
extent to which it is now proposed, would be put forward by any respons- 
ible Government 1 I mean no offence and I hope no oft’enee will be taken, 
but I ask my Honourable friends on the Government Benches and I ask 
my European friends to consider the two things together. Undoubtedly the 
Services may find it hard to meet their requirements without strict 
economy, some of the members of the Services may be labouring under real 
hardships ; when so many European friends and Members of the Govern- 
ment reiterate that members of the Services are suffering hardships, it is 
no pleasure to us to contradict their statement^ We have got no evidence 
on which we can come to that conclusion. But we are not in a position at 
the same time to d'^finitely contradict what they say. I assume that some 
members of the Services find it a real hardship to get on because the rupee 
has fallen. But, Sir, the faU of the rupee is not a new event in the history 
of British Indian administration. For the last seventy years and more 
members of the Civil Service as well as the people of India have had painful 
knowledge of the fact that a fall in the value of the rupee inflicts a great 
loss upon India, both upon the people, sometimes upon the Services. The 
Services have on the whole been remunerated for the losses inflicted upon 
them for a long time past by the payment of exchange compensation 
allowance. When its abolition was decided upon, they were given substan- 
tial additions to their salaries. Now that being the position, I ask the 
House to consider whether, in view of the increases given in 1919-20, in view 
of the general poverty of the people of this country, in view of the initial 
high salaries paid to the Indian Civil Service, and in view of the fact that 
41 crores of additional taxation has recently been put upon the people, 
and that there is no prospect of reducing it for the pre.sent : in view also 
of the fact that the Provincial Governments are being starved in all 
Departments which most vitally affect the interests of the people, I ask, 
Sir, is it right of my European friends, my friends, my brethren of the’ 
Indian Civil Service, to press their claims for increases to salaries and 
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allownnccs in the innnnor in n-liidi it is being done f ^\nd if tho.ic claim* 
arc real and if it is so very necessary to press them, is it nrong of us who 
come here by the suiirages of the i)coi>le to ask tliat evidence should be placed 
before us to support them. Tliere i.s .smdi a thmtr as a small voice v.-itliin 
us human beings who are in tliis Assembly, and tiial voice has to hn satis- 
fied particularly when we are dealing with the interesl.s f<f otlu r je-oplc. 
That voiec demands tliat the facts U])on which the member.s of the Civil 
Service have asked for additional advantages being given them, f.hould 
he placed before us and tliat we .should lie trusted to emne to a fair and 
ju.st conclusion upon such evidence. Wc arc a.sked to take the recomtnend- 
ations of the Comn'.issiou on trust, because the Commission was comjiosed 
of honourable men. Of eonr.se they were all honourable men ; of course 
they were appointed by Ilis !Maje.sty the King Kmperor, but that is not 
sufficient to satisfy me that they liavc come to right eonclu.sions. 
They are 'human as much as wo are. If we are believed by .some 
of our fellow Llembcr.s to tie going wrong at lids moment in spite 
of tlie deliberations wliich wc have liad among our.selve.s, with no other 
desire tlian to come to tlie riglit conclusion, is if very wrong to think 
that our friends of the Royal Commission might liave gone wrong in the 
conclusions at which they arrived ? I hope not. and, tlierefore, I hope 
my European friends will at least give ns tlie credit of not liaviiig come 
with a pcrver.se determination to vote against the Resolution of my esteemed 
friend, the Honourable the Home Member, for the mere fun of it. If 
we. are unable to support the Re.solution it is because we feel that we owe it 
to our people that before wc agree to them, we should be satisfied tliat 
the increases which arc demanded, whieli are asked for, are justifiaLle. 
That is our position. We do not wi.sli to be unjust to tlie Services. 
Several friends have said that there will he wide dissatisfaction among 
the Services if the recommendations are not accepted. My esicemed 
friend, Mr. Willson, deviated from the attitude of calm consideration 
which he generally adopts and almost threatened that the recommenda- 
tions must be accepted in toto or the Chambers of Commerce backed by 
all the British capital that is invested in this country would rebel againgt 
Government. Another Hohourable Member said that if these recommen- 
dations are not accepted, it wdll create a feeling among the people in 
England and the Services that ive are an uncivilised lot. A third 
Honourable Member has ju.st now' told us that if these recommendations 
are disregarded, we shall be regarded as a very unwise people and 
the question of what further coiiccs.^ion in tlie direction of constitutional 
reform .should be given us in the future will be prejudiced. Now, Sir, 
I am concerned with the living prc.scnt. It is not for me to jjcep into 
the future and to shape my conduct at this moment by a consideration 
of what judgment may be passed by my fellow-.subjects in England or in 
this country upon our action. We have a very clear issue before us. Have 
we got any evidence before this House to support the view that in spite of 
. the additions of salaries given in 1919-1920, there is justification for the 
further increases Avhich are asked for ? Such evidence has not Ijeen 
placed before us. One gentleman said, and I may join with Dr. Datta in 
congratulating him on his fine speech, though I* do not agree with him 
in many points,— Colonel Crawford told us that Pandit :\Iotilal Nehru 
would not place his domestic affairs before any Committee and he 
should not expect European Members of the Service to place evidence 
relating to their domestic affairs before this House. I am sure if Pandit 
!Motilal Nehru wanted the ITou.se to increa.'^e the emolument!? whieli 
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be might be getting a'! the Legal Ailviser of ihe Government of India 
ox* in any othei* capacity, on grounds similar to those vdiich liave been 
urged in the case under considei-aiion. he xvonld certainly have to sub- 
mit facts to support his case to the Gonimittee which might he appointed 
to go into the matter. No one -would like to peep into 

Pandit Motilal Ncbi'u : 1 would double my fees instead of submiti ing 
my accounts. 


Pandit Madan Holian Malaviya : "We liave no wish to peep into the 
private affairs of any of our fcllow-.suh.iects. But when the}' ask for 
increases in .salaries, or allowances on the ground of difiiculties in making 
the two cuds meet, when they present a budget in which they show the 
number of servants they omjiloy and the salaries which they have to give 
to these servants, when they show what amonnt they liavc to spend over 
the education of their cliildren and so on, they must submit evidence in 
support of their ea.se to tho.se who are rcipiii-ed to vote the increases asiced 
fox*. Of conr.se it is open to the Government as it is constituted to accept 
the I'ccommeudations of the Lee Commis.sion. The Secretary of State has 
got powers under which lie can do almo.sl anything he like.s in relation to 
the finaiieos of India. It is very kind courtesy that he has a.sked us to 
express an opinion on the roconunendations of the Gonnni.ssion. lie can 
OA’crrule us. But if he will overrule u.-;, he will be .".ctiug upon hi.s ov.'ii 
X'C.sponsihility. He may he satisfied xp-oii the ovidoiicc that he has looked 
into or lie may look into that the claims of the Services are .inst axxd 
reasonable, and that, c\on in the px*escnt condition of the people of India, 
the reconinieiidations of the Coinini.ssion should ho accepted. But we 
are not given the opportunity to he so satisfied. We are not put in a 
position to know the facts ai.d to base our judgment upon them. In this 
situation what do we urge ? V\'hat wi* urge is not tliat we shoxild turn a 
deaf car to all repre.sontation-: regarding increases in .salaries but that we 
should act as any soiisihle private individual v.'ould. Suppose there is a 
private individual wlio -o income is limited, even as a Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, to Rs. 6,666 a month. He finds that he has got several 
servants in his employ and that he cannot, owing to his limited means, 
keep .all tbe^c servants satisfied. What will he decide ? He will-decide that 
instead of keeping all the servants dissatisfied he should give notice to two of 
them and be content with two lc.ss, or engage others on cheaper terms in 
their places. That is the proposal vrliich has been put before this Assembly 
for the consideration of the Government. What we say is this. If you 
are so thoroughly satisfied tliat-lhe Sex-vices need some further x*elief, then 
act fairly by the Services and by the people, and earn the gratitude of both. 
Agree to stop further recruitment in England in the future. What is the 
good of going on adding to the number of discontented men in the Sei’vices ? 
What is the good of adding to the volume of diseoxitent that must prevail 
in this coimtx-y if you give these increases over the heads of the people in 
spite of the opposition of the representatives of the people ? Clearlj', you 
and we ought to agree that justice should be done to the existixig membex-s 
of the Services. I think from all that has been said every Member of this 
House is satisfied that we arc prepared to consider any legitimate griev- 
ances which any member of the Services may have. These members are 
our fellow-subjects and our brethren. I do not wish to speak of them as 
servants, though we all are se3r\mits of the public. I do not wish that there 
should be the smallest feeling in the mind of any member of the Civil 
Service that it is a plea-sure to xxs to criticise them c” oppose their 
liSDPI- X 
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claims. We value the work that they have done. We appreciate it. We 
honour them for their work, though we regret also that there is another 
side of the picture to wliieh we have to draw their attention. iJut we agree 
that if they have a just grievance, that grievance sliould be considered in 
the fairest passible manner. 

(At this Stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

What do we suggest 1 What doe.s tlic amendment suggest 1 It sug- 
gests that tlie further recruitment of EnrOjjeans in England sliould be 
'stopped. That will enable us to effect .some saving. We do not want to 
appropriate that .saving to the general revenues. Being assured of it 
we wish to consider what we must give to our European friends of the 
Indian Services in order that they should be rea.sonably satisfied. We do not 
want any member of the Indian Services lo liavc a reasonable cause for 
discontent or dissatisfaction. We do not want any member of the 
Civil Service to think that, if wc Indians have a voice in the settlement 
of their claims, we arc determined to use that voice against liicin. If 
they should talce that view, let me tell my friends that they will be doing 
a great injustice lo us. We wi.sh to be just lo tlicm. We only desire 
that they too should be just to us and lo the people, whom both they 
and ive are bound in honour and in duly to serve 

That, Sir, is the first reason, for the propo.sal which has been put 
forward 'on this occasion to stop the future reeniilment of the Services 
in England. The primary consideration is to find both a justification 
and the means for the giving of the relief tvhich is asked for. Do not 
let any Member think tliat tliis proposal is put forv.-aru as a dodge to 
delay the giving of rciirf. My Honourable friend, the last speaker, 
thought that the amendment was a delaying amendment. It is not 
so. Speaker after speaker on this side of the House has stated, that 
we are prepared at once to go into a consideration of the claims of 
the Services. But our proposal has not commended itself to the 
Honourable the Commerce Memhei-, and the Honourable the Finance 
Member has joined him in rejeet'ug it instead of helping him to con- 
sider it more carefully. I regret it. Sir, I regret that a proposal which 
has been put forward in all earne.stne.ss, in all hone.sty of purpose, 
should not have received a more favourable consideration from my e.steemcd 
friends on the Government Benches. I do not make light of their difficul- 
ties. I know what their difficulties are. But this is an occasion on which 
the difficulties of our po.sition ought to he placed before the Government 
in England to be considered along with the difficulties of which the 
Semuces complain. But there are other reasons, Sir, why this proposal 
has been put fomvard.v It has been pointed out that English youths are 
not willing to offer themselves for the Indian Services in large numbers 
because of the changed circum.stance.s. One of these circumstances, as 
mentioned in the hook from w’hich I quoted, is the altered outlook brought 
about by the proposal for the Indianisation of the Services. To mv mind 
many of them desire to be as.sured that certain positions in the Indian Civil 
Servfiee shall he reserAvd for them in the future, and that is the reason 
why in the warrant of appointment of the Commission the language used 
was entirely different from the language used in that of any previous 
Commission relating to the Public Services. From the time the Act of 
1833 was passed, the English Government had avoided the use of the words 
Europeans and Indians in the Statutes and Orders they had passed. The 
Act of 1833 laid down that no distinction would he made between Indians 
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and Eurocpeans as such, that no Indian -would be debarred from holding any 
appointment for which he may be (lunlified merely by reason of liis race. 
For the first time in the warrant of appointment of the Eoyal Commission 
with which wo are dealing, it was said that it should inquire into the “ re- 
cruitment of Europeans and Indians respectively for which provision 
should be made under the conslitufion established by the Act of 1919." 
Now, 1 submit, Sir, this was a regrettable departure. In 1861 when the 
Indian Councils P»ill and the .Services Hills wore under consideration in 
Parliament, a proposal Avas made that it .should be specifically proA'ided 
that Indians would be represented in the Councils. Sir Charles Wood, 
the then Secretary of State, refused to do so on th.e ' ground which he 
explicitly stated that ‘‘ to hold the perfect equality before the law of all 
Her Ma.iesty’s .subjects '' and liiat there was n.o distinction, such as 
European and Indi:in, among fltc subjects of the Queen, whatever might 
be their dillorences oi birth, or race nr ivhgion. I'hi;; departure, 1 sub- 
mit, was regrcltalde. but tberc it was, aud the Commission has made its 
rceommendatior.s tor dividing tlic posts between indians and Europeans. 
Well, if 051 account of liic fear of the <}lmimi;ion of prospects which is felt 
by the memhers of the Indian Civil Service, they want to be assured that 
certain ito.sts in the Civil Service shat! tn iiniire be reserved for them, that 
is cxiictiy tiic constitutional objection which arises so far as we are con- 
cerned. We do not want to create a further super-class in the ruling 
chass Avhieh iias exs'-led .>o long in tins eonnliy. Nt e tv, ant that members 
of the Indian Civil Service should conic in o the service by virtue of their 
merit and not as Europeans or Indians. That is another reason Avhy Ave 
object to thc.se proposals of the Cemmission. 

Lastly, Sir, avc Avant that the recruitment for the Tiidian Civil 
Services should stop iu England also in order that Indians should have a 
fair chance of filling up the higher appointments in their country. India 
has not had a chance during all thc.se many yeans of building up a public 
seiwicc of its own, nor shall it haA’e it until recruitment in England is 
stopped. I agree Avith my Honourable friend, the Member for Commerce, 
in desiring that avc should have an honest, strong and efficient public 
service. 1 agree Avith the proposals of the Commission, that Ave .should 
have a Public Services Commission and Public Service Acts. We desire 
that Ave .should pass such Acts as early as avc can in this Assembly and take 
action upon them. But Ave Avant that we sliould consider the matter on a 
correct basis and under fair conditions. So long as the recruitment and con- 
trol of such a large number of important appointments Avill remain Avith the 
Secretary of State, the building np of a I’eally efficient Indian public serAuce 
will be practically impossible. The presence of what Avill be regarded as a 
superior service Avill act like a Upas tree, and it will not allow any 
healthj’- plant to groAv under it. Wc therefore desire that the primary 
question of the control of the Services should be settled in our favour, and 
that Ave should be given a fair chance o'f building up a real, honest, efficient 
Indian Civil Service of our oaaui. As my English friends knoAv, the build- 
ing up of a public service is not a thing Avhich can be effected in a day. 
Their own Civil SerAuce is not more than a centuiy old. Up to the middle 
of the last century there was no organised Civil Service in England. Com- - 
mentiug on the Civil Service of the day in 1849, Sir Charles TrcA^eleyan 
described it as ‘‘ inactive, incompetent and overstaffed in numbers." 

“ There is a general tendency ,” — Jie complained , — “ to look to the public establish- 
ments' as a means of securing a maintenance for young men Avho have no chance of 
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success in the open competition of the legal, nieflieal and mercantile professions^ 
Tliere being no limitation in regard to the age of admission in the great oflices of 
State, the dregs of all other professions are attracted to the public service as to a 
secure asylum, in which although prospects arc moderate, failure is impossible, 
provided the most ordinary attention be paid to the rules of the Department.’' 

This tvas the state of things in England in 1849. On the recom- 
mendation of Sir Charles Treveleyan and »Sir Stafford Northcote the Civil 
Service Commis.'^ion rra.s organised, ana it i.s -jniy .since then that the English 
people have had the l)encfit of being served by an excellent Civil Service. 
The Civil Service of India tvas con.stitnted a few years later ; and we 
know that unless a Civil -Service Commission like that is constituted, 
and tlie Service properh' organised and controlled, we cannot expect 
the Service to be honest, efficient, and impartial. We know that in tke 
days of Clive the servants of the Company were not of the type of which 
Englishmen could be proud, and we know that their emoluments tvere 
fixed at high figures in order to fortify them against temptation and to 
enable them to act with a sense of decorum and to build up honourable 
traditions of the Service. The present Service is the result of sixty years 
of regulation. We honour it for its incorruptibilit 3 g' As the Honourable 
Sir Cliarles Innes put it, we want that the Services in India skould be 
.as honesr, as efficient and as incorruptible as the present Civil Service is, if 
not even better. {A Voice : “ Bat are tliej’^ incorruptible ? ”) There may 
ke exceptions, but exceptions should not be noticed, when the bulk of the 
Service is. xindoubtedlj', honest, efficient and incorruptible. We de.sire, 
Sir, to develop such a Sendee and we feel that if we stop further recruit- 
ment in England we shall be able to build up such a Service. If avc do 
not do so, we are also exposed to a iieAv danger. The recommendations 
of the Lee Commission distincik," provide that if certain subjects, at pre.sent 
resen-ed, are transferred in future to Ministers, a member of the Civil 
Service who is serving in the reserved field maj' retire on a proportionate 
pension. Now, Sir, this possibility has come into existence in the past ; — 
.suppose Parliament should see the wisdom and justice of introducing 
provincial autonom.v within the next twelve montlis or two years in this 
couni yv — ^just think how man}’ retirements maj’^ possibly take place. And 
if at the same time tliere is respomsibility introduced into the Central 
Government, as we, Indians, earnestty desire it .should be introduced and 
as we hope it will he introduced, then imagine how manj’- retirements there 
might he. And if manj' members of the Civil Service should in those 
circumstances suddenl.v retire from the Service, shall we not be left in 
the lurch to find men to take their places ? It will not be at our 
initiative tliat thej' will retire, but .suppose the}' are allowed the privilege 
of retiring in those conditions and .suppo.se thej" do retire, we shall 
then eertainty he left in the Inrcli. Therefore let us look facts straight 
in the face. The facts are that the introduction of responsible govern" 
ment. oven to the extent to wliich it has been carried out in India, has 
altered the a.sjiect of the Services. There are Englishmen who are willing 
to reconcile themselves to tlie new .state of things. We honour them ; 
we are grateful to tlicm. Tliere are other Englishmen who do not find 
5t compatible with tlieir temperaments or their ideas to continue to 
work under tlie new conditions. We do not quarrel with them. They 
arc entitled to hold those opinion.s. But if thej" v.mnt to retire, we do 
not want to he exposed to the situation that after avc have paid for 
their services all the-,e years, the.v should leave us when the country may 
be most in need of their .services. For tliis reason also is our proposal 
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ior slopping recriiiiiuent in Engiantl init before the Governmenfc. I beg ‘ 
the Government to consider it seriously. Let them not be under any 
misapprehension that by stopping recruitment in England there •will be 
a disaster brought on this country, iiy Honourable friend, Mr. 'Willson, - 
asked that there should be a stable Government. Certainly there -will 
be a stable Government. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that the 
one thing -which he and his friends wanted really to hand over to India 
■was a strong, efficient, incorruptible Service when the time eame to_ 
hand overHhe power to Indians. At least that is how I understood him. 
Now, Sir, we arc at one with thc.se Honourable IMembers. We also svant 
a stable Government. Will these friends allow me to say, without 
meaning any , disrespect, that our anxiety for a stable Government is 
certainly not less than that of either mj"- esteemed friend, IMr. ^VllLson, ' 
or of Ine Honourable Sir Charles Innes. We have a deeper stake, if 
I may say so, in the country, and Ave are not altogether devoid of 
commonsense that Ave should like to disturb a stable Government Avith- 
out haAung the power to establish stability and carry it on. Let there 
also be no apprehension that any ve.sted interests wiU suffer. My friend, 
Mr. Willson, spoke of British vested intere.sts. I knoAV them, Ave have no 
quarrel Avith them ; I assure my friend that no A^ested interest wiU 
suffer if my friends Avill also be just to us and let us haA^e an opportunity , 
of promoting our oavu interests at the same time. We knoAV that the 
Indian Civil SerAuce has done a good deal ; I agree Avith my other friends 
AA'ho have spoken before me about the highly meritorious Avork done by 
that Service. ■ I acknoAvledge Avith gratitude their Avork in the field of 
education — though we Avanted more and Avider education ; I acknOAAdedge 
the general high standard of justice Avhich tliey have established ; I 
acknoAvledge . the many other institutions of a beneficial character Avhich 
they have brought into existence. I acknoAvledge Avith gratitude Avhat has 
been done in the Punjab in the field of irrigation. But at the same time 
let my fidends not misunderstand u.s if Ave also point out to them that ' 
Ave have laboured under certain serious disadvantages because of the 
preponderance of our Englisli felioAV-subjects in the Civil Service. While 
we feel grateful to them for Avhat they have done, A've feel that a great 
deal more Avould have been done if Indians h.id been associated in a much 
larger measure in the Services. 

My Honourable friend, the Home Member, though he put the AA'hoIe 
case for the GoA'ernment .and the Services in an admirable manner, un- 
fortunately referred to the communal differences Avhich divide us. 

My friend. Sir Charles Innes. craphesisfd tint point. Noaa', I AA-ant to 
put it to them, Avithout the least intention to offend any member of 
the Indian Civil Service, if it is not a great condemnation of the Avork - 
of the CiA'il SerAuce that after the scAmnty years that they haAm been 
in full poA\mr in this counti’.A' it should be possible to hav’e such unfor- 
tunate, regrettable, deplorable differences as arise from time to time" 
betAveen Hindus and Muhammadans, is it possible that if the education 
of the masses had been undertaken on the right scale, such strifes and 
such dbplorable riots of which unfortunately we have had too many, 
recently, would liaAm ceased to happen.? Noaa', .Sir, we Indians have 
been- pressing for forty years that the masses should be educated ; 
?xeTy sensible man knows 'that the education of the ma.sses is the one 
lever which lifts them up in judgment and in restraint of tempera:^nt. 
Even in England Avhen the masses Avere unducated, there weref 
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.deplorable riots, and to-day riots take place, they are due to Avant of 
education among the masses. {An Sonourahle Memier : “ What about 
Ulster ! ”) There has been a perversion of human nature owing to 
certain conditions in Ulster. For forty years we have pleaded, im- 
plored the Government to introduce universal primary education. The 
Government have not listened to our reque.st. 'In Januarj^ 1912 when 
His Mafesty the King-Emperor was in India he expressed his desire 
that there should be a net-work of schools and colleges spread over' 
the whole of the country, and he said that it was bj' education alone 
that the condition of his subjects could be lifted. A few months later - 
in the same year, my dear departed brother, Gopal Krishna Gokhalc, 
brought forward a Bill of a permissive character to allow' compulsory 
primary education to be introduced in certain selected areas. Unfortu- 
nately the members of the Civil Sei’viee along with others opposed it, 
and the Bill was not passed. Ycar.s have gone bj' ; crores upon crores 
of rupees have been found for the militarj' requirements of the country' ; 
crores of rupees have been found for everything which the Govern- 
ment decided to do ; but education has not yet been brought home -to ' 
the people to one-fourth, or one-fifth or even one-sixth of the extent 
to which it ought to be done. I submit there should be a little search- 
ing of heart among m3' friends of the Indian Civil Service to see if they 
are not responsible for the present deplorable state of things, w'hen 
.they speak of communal differences. I submit, Sir, that, if the right 
kind 01 education had been provided, even m3' Honourable friend, Mr. 
Abul Kasem, would have looked at the question before us in a different 
spirit and w'ould have spoken in a different spirit. It is a matter of 
severe distress of mind to us Indians — I cannot believe that it can be 
a matter of satisfaction to any sober-minded member of the Indian 
Civil Service, — that after so man3' decades of the existence of such a 
fine rerviee in this countiw, .on Indian of the education of m3' friend, 
Mr. Abul Kasem, should still not be able to take the correct vie'W in 
regard to national questions. The conditions created are not healthy. 

Let me now come. Sir, to the question of the depressed classes. I 
was more surprised even than b3' the reference to communal difference.^, 
when my esteemed friend, the Ilonour-able the Home Member, — I am 
soi’r3' to sa3' so, because I have real respect for bun — Oh, I beg his pardon, 
it wars the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, the Member for Commerce — 
when he reminded us of the depressed classes in Madras and elsewhere. 
Now. Sir, I make a bet that, if a verdict of any three impartial English- 
men selected b3' common consent b3' Sir Charles Innes and those w'ho 
think v.'ith him and m3' friends on this side will express the opinion 
that th.c Indian Civil Service have not failed in their duty to the de- 
pressed classes, I will certainl3' not vote for the amendment of my fi’lend, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. Let me sa3' this. Sir, that while there has been 
- a great deal of lip sympathy expressed b3' man3' of my friends' among 
the European members of the Civil Service with the depressed classes, 
they have not used all the opportunity and pow'er they had to lift 
them up b3' the strong liand of fellowship, be3'ond and above their 
pre'-ient economic condition, which is at the root of all the degradation 
thc3' still suffer. If education had been promoted among them, if 
they find been given the same eqnalit3' of opportunit3' which has been 
available In member': of other comraunilics. a great deal of difference 
w’ould ha'.'c been made in their condition. I recognise that some .schools 
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have heeJi opened in every province for Tae depressed classes. I re- 
cognise that some encouragement has been given to them. I express 
gratitude for that which has been done. But I sa 3 ', Sir, with great 
conlidenec and deliberation that the iiroblcm of the depressed classes 
wouhl i)e solved if Goverr.mer.l would set apart a few crores of rupees 
every 3 'ear in order to promote education among them. A member of 
the depressed class who lias read up to the Entrance examination comes 
and sits with the sons of' the most orthodox Hindu in the Hindu 
University i-.f Benares and in -Hindu asscmblic.s. The question of nn- 
toneh.ab.lity is a question to a large extent of education and economic 
condition, and I say witli great regret tiud .my friends of the Civil 
Service b.ave not done ior tlie depressed class all that it was possible 
for them to do. Yi'e want an opportunity to do so. The Assembly 
is aware. Sir, tiiat at this moment a very strong clfcrt is l)eing made in all 
parts <)£ the eonntiw. under tb.c inspiration of nqv esteemed brother, Jdabatma 
Gnnuiii. to lift up tlio ueprev.ed cb.s ,e.;. A great deal has been done and 
1 expeet ihai in twelve months or so we .shall ha\e solved the problem of 
tlie (.U-pre-; cd clas'.es by' wiiversal education for all people in India ; 
that will iinprove the dopre.rsetl elas os ah-.o. And I .suggest conscrip- 
tion. or military training. Icr a:l wit > wish to lake it. I guarantee, 
Sir, that tboro will not bo a H-n-iu uf the ortitodo.x type vrlio will not 
sit with a nv nibcr of the dcpre.ssod e as-e.-; as a brother and a fellow- 
citizen if lie has been educated, i aulinit tit-ii at least the respon.ubility 
for tlie.se .shoricomings viiieb oxb-a at tiii.s present moment in the 
administration of this country should not 1 e thrown upon our shoulders 
only, that it should he iccogniscd that we have net had the oppor- 
tunity or the power to remove tliem. ^Ye have tried to do so. 

We I’.avc passed Ilesolntions a'ear after year and wo have put 
them before the Governmetil. Government have not done their part. 
Now we want that we sb.onld have our innings. Our friends 

have had a vciw long inning.s. 1 ask in fairness tliat thej' should 

plaj* tlie game, that tltcj' should liltc true sportsmen concede that 

we should now be put in power and that we should be trusted and 
tried. If we fail, it will be open to Barliament, while onr relations last 
as thej' are at present, to v/ithdraw the powers that have been conceded. 
No cue lias sugge.sted that India should become separated from 
the British Crown on responsible government being established here. 
We are asking for responsible government under the Crown. We want 
Dominion status and not the status of a separate Commonwealth,, or 
a separate Stale. Vfc do not want that an^- single member of the Indian 
Civil Service at present working in the Service should retire. We do 
not contemplate that there should be no Englishmen left in the Services 
as .soon as the recruitment is .stopped. If the recruitment is stopped 
all the present members of the Services vdll continue in office and we 
are .sincere when we saj' that we .should take in Europeans whose services 
we maj' require in the future on shorttime contracts. For a long 
time, for nearh' 150 j'ears, the Englishman and the Indian have lived 
together in. this conntrv. We are not anxious to separate from the 
Englishmen in this country and part companj' with them ; but we are 
anxious that Englisbmerr should treat us Indians as equal fellow-- 
subjects, and let me assure them that if they will do so there will be 
no occasion for them to complain. This is the position. It is there- 
fore that we urge that the Government should agree to recommend to 
the Seeretaiy of Slate, in view of the unanimous feeling in this House, 
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the almost unauimous feeling among Indians, that recruitment in 
England on the present system should stop. I hope -the Government 
have taken note of the fact that my Honourable friend, Sir Siva- 
swamy Aiyer, my Honourable friend. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, and ive oi 
the Swaraj and Independent parties, and my Honourable friend, Dr. Datta, 
who mane a very line speech to-day m the presentation of the Indian 
case, — ^that we are all agreed about one thing, namely, that future 
recruitment in England should be stopped, and i hope that the Honour- 
able the Home Member will be good enough to represent this unanimous 
leeiing to the Secretary oi State on this question of further recruit- 
ment.^ The second point of v.'hich [ hope the Honourable the Home Mem-, 
her has taken note is that we are all willing that if this recruitment is stop- 
ped and thereby financial relief is given to the tax-payer of India, we .shaD 
go into any legitimate complaints or representations which the members 
of the Civil Services may make. And if we do not accept the Resolu- 
tion of the Honourable the Home Member to-day, let it not be said 
that we have thrown out the proposals altogether. If our position is 
repre.sented correctly, I hope the members of the Cml Sermce.s will 
not have much reason to grumble and complain. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hudson, said that our amendment will delay the matter. 
Delay it will, but it should he remembered that the members of the 
Civil Services are not starved. They have got very handsome salaries, 
they are enjojung the additional salaries given to them in 1919-1920. 
Some of them may he inconvenienced for a time, but I am sure that it 
the matter is looked into bj’’ a committee of this House relief can be 
given at an early date and they will not have to wait long if the matter 
is agreed upon between Government and this House. I hope that the 
Honourable the Home Member will be good enough to represent our 
case fully and strongly to His Majesty’s Secretary of State and the 
British Cabinet. But, of course, Sir, we cannot he sure what the res- 
ponse to it will be and what consideration our representations will 
receive from His Majesty’s Secretary of State.' We are at present in 
this unfortunate position that, though we vote the taxes by which the 
administration of this country is carried on, we have no power to prevent 
a large addition being made to the burdens of the people by the powers 
which the Secretar 3 - of State enjoys. This is an anomaly, an injustice. 
Whatever may have been the justifie.ation for it in the' early days of 
Griti.'.h rule, there is absolutely no justification for it when a repre- 
sentative AsserahH ha.s been constituted, and therefore it is desirable 
in the interests of justice that the Secretary of State should agree to 
transfer the powers of appointment and control over all the All-India 
Services to the Government of India actine in consultation with this 
Assembly. I hope that our ■proposals will he regarded a,s reason- 
able by the Government of India as weU as by the Seci’etary of State. 
But whether they are or not, I hope we have made our attitude clear, 
and the xyhole of India will know it, the whole of the civilised world 
will know it. and we are content to stand by the verdict of the country 
and of all impartial critics. 

The nonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It is three days since 
I last addressed this House and durine: that period the House has been 
con.sidering the amendment of my Honourable friend opposite. The 
hour is now laJc. I tlicrc-fore do not propose to detain the House very 
long, more particularly as the Government have been largely represented 
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in this debate and there is really very little for me to say in winding: 
it up. First of all, however, I should like to say that I have been struck 
by the tone of most of the .speeches. The subject is one that might lead 
to an embittered debate but 1 certairdy think that on the whole, with one 
or two exceptions, the debate has been continued in a verj^ good spirit. 
I am not very familiar with this House hut I understand it is sometimes 
less calm than it has been during this debate. In the first place I have 
to answer a question which was put to me by Colonel Gidney and Colonel 
Crawford. It was as to whether vre intended to include in the word 
“ Indians ” all statutorj’ natives of India. Well, Sii’, that is our inten- 
tion. It was so intended. Now this debate has proceeded so long that 
I think the House ma 3 ’’ perhaps almost have forgotten the terms of my 
Resolution. The weight of the debate appears to me to have been, direct- 
ed to this point. It has been contended that these proposals of the Lee 
Commission in so far as thej'^ relate to the statutorj^ control of the 
Services constitnte not merely no progress but a definite obstacle to 
progress in the wa}^ of constitutional reform. That, I submit, is not 
right. You cannot fairl^”^ say that. Thej’’ go a long way in the matter 
of constitutional reform. Thej' transfer to the ProAuneial Governments 
and the Provincial Governments on the transferred side, that is to say, 
the responsible Ministers, a large' number of these Services. Y'ou cannot 
saj’’ that it is not progress. In the Educational service, and I observe 
that that is the department of Government to which mj' H'^nourable 
friend, the Pandit, particularlj' invited mj’- attention since lie eharged 
the I. C. S. with not having care for Education, j^u will be master in 
your own house. It will be for jmu to appoint such officials and of such ^ 
kind as you think fit. Whatever may ' have been the faults ^ 
of the I. C. S., and I will not weaiy the House with instances,, 
to the contrar}’, I contend the education of India ha.s 

not suffered from the malignant influence of the I. C. S. 

Still whatever in mj"- Honourable friend’s opinion those faults 

might have been in the past, that at any rate is remedied. You will 
have your oAvn officers and such as you desire. Similar^ in the other 
transferred Services. Therefore, it is not really fair to saj' that this 
is no progress. Then I ask in what waA' does the Report block consti- 
tutional reform ? The objection of the House, as I gather it, is that 
the control of the Secretarv of State is maintained What other 

position is possible under the laws as tlie.v stand now Moreover that, X 
subm.it, clearh^ has establ’shed m.v point, that these proposals of the 
Lee Commission with regard to the control of the Services are an advance, 
not, I admit, as large an advance as the House wants but still a great 
advance. Nor do the?’ offer ary obstacle to further constitxitional reform, 

I shall refer to the question of Indianisation. I gave the House some ■ 
figures on this and possiblj' the House has forgotten them. There are 
roughlj’ 4,000 All-India appointments at present. Of tlic.^e 1.300 will 
be provincialised. Now, from the tone of the House and the debate it 
seems to me quite clear that in the future those 1,300 appointments 
will be filled by Indians. That seems to be the general view of the 
House. I gather you would only emplo;^ .such Europeans in these 
Services as j’ou could not obtain in the countrv, presumabh’ experts 
mainly. However, I am not quite so sure about that. Wlien the [Minis- 
ters come to formulate their own policy the.v maj' possibl.v take a 
different view. Still, that is 1,300, on your own showing, that will be 
Indianised. Then what about the remainder ? There will be 50 per 
L5DPI j2 
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cent, at least and generally more. That is a big increase, a great increase. 
It is no nse blinldng the facts. It is a great step fonvard from your 
point of \dew. 

Then the nest point made in the debate as far as I can recall was this 
<iuestion of the stoppage of European recruitment. It was said, and I 
felt it would be said, that we should stop this to accelerate Indianisation. 
■\Vell, Sir, if jmu stop it at all you have to .stop it altogether. Now I sub- 
mit that in the present state of India a certain nmnber of Europeans are 
e.ssential. I speak as the representative of the Government of India. AVe 
are responsible for the efficiency of the Services. We have the lamp to 
carry on. '\Ve have to hand it on to our successors. If thej* do not want 
E’uropeans, and if anj" new constitution gives them the power of decision, 
they will not have them ; but as far as car responsibility is concerned, as 
long as we stand here, we cannot take any .step which in our opinion would 
be either dangerous to the Sei’vices by proceeding ^\;i^h too rapid Indianisa- 
tion — we are Indiani.sing rapidly — or which would produce any deleterious 
or dangerous effect upon the country. That is my position. It is not our 
wish, and I tried to make it clear at the fir.st, — ^we do not want Europeans 
in India in order to find jobs for them. I tried to make that perfectly 
clear. We want them, because we consider, rightly or v.wongly, that 
they are necessary in the best intere.sts of the country. It was said that 
3 'ou have enough Europeans in the Services and you can carry on with 
them. Now if j-ou stop European recruitment — and I have not heard a 
single an.'^wor on this one point — yo very seriously affect the European 
.still in the service. Some one asked tie rpiestion of one of my Honoui’- 
able Colleagues as to how many retirements on proportionate pensio7i 
there had been, and I tji.ink he suggested that there had been 20. The 
number is actually 32-i in the four years 1921 — 1925. That is a very 
big proportion indeed. (A Voice : “ Out.sido the normal retire- 
ments 1”) Yes, outside the normal retirements. 

Now I wish particular^ to mention the speech by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. He has worked with the Services and 
recognized, if I may say so, in verj’ wmrm terms the relations that had 
existed between him and his subordinates. He further made a proposal 
w'hich is in many ways attractive, at any rate to the Services themselves. 
But the Government of India cannot consider it for it is not possible to 
shut down your semdees. If you stop recruitment j'ou finish with it. You 
cannot reopen it. It is no use arguing that you can. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I am loath to interrupt the Honourable hlember, 
but so far as I am concerned I did net say that, hly point 

The Eonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It was Sir Chimanlal ' 
Setalvad I was referring to. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; I know, but I want to make my position clear 
so that tlie Honourable the Home hlember may reply to it. hly point v/as, 
■stop further recruitment under the present system and you can employ 
Europeans if nece.ssaiy by short period contracts. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am glad the Honour- 
able Alember has raised that point. Now short period contracts may be 
quite excellent^ for experts. They are quite useless in a semdee. AYliat 
is your short-time man going to do employed as a policeman ? When he 
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has done his five years here he is valueless except in the job Ts-hich he holds. 
The only asset an administrative officer has' got is his experience, and his 
experience in India is of no use elsewhere and indeed that is often a 
positive disqualification. It is perfectly true you can have these contracts 
with a railway man or a man in a technical job ; you cannot do that vrith 
the ordinary Services. 

Now, Sir, the onlj* other point I wish to refer to in this debate is this — 
the question of the pay, passages and pensions of the Services ; that really 
has been more discussed than anything else. It has been recognized by 
many speakers that there is a case for the Ser\fices — one or two speakers 
said that the Services .should get what is recommended. But the buUc of 
the debate has really been on this — ^Avhether you are going to do anything 
at this .stage without another innuiiy, whether you are going to tr-eat the 
Eeport of the Royal Commission as merely prima facie ground for holding 
an inquiry. 'Weil, Sir. I have a great faith in the wisdom of the Indian 
Legislature, a great faith in the wisdom of the' jMembers who compose it ; 
but I do not believe that a Coiumittce drawn from that body, is likely to 
come to more ■wise conclusions than a Royal Commission which has already 
sat. That Commission, as we have been told, spent 5i months in inter- 
viewing officers and went aU over the place : and as this House, I am quite 
sure, would not hold a less rigorous inquiry, a less careful inquiry, and 
would insist on evidence and would require to take evidence, it would 
therefore occupy indeed at least as long, and probably longer, for it has 
been one of the charges against the Royal Commission that its inquiry 
was held too rapidly and in too summaiy a manner. The case of the Ser- 
vices has been admirably stated in several quarters, hly Honourable 
friend, the Finance ISIember. in very elouuent terms has shown that, 
the redress of their grievances has been long delayed. Now Finance 
Members are rarely to be found in that mood ; and on this occasion it 
suggests itself to me, it may suggest itself to the House, that the case 
of the Services is a very strong one. Now I notice my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, recognised that if one goes into Covem- 
ment service, some special attraction is necessary. Did I not hear him 
.say that • If he took Government service he would claim double fees. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I had in mind the profession of the law, and 
was referring to professional fees. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I wish I was in the pro- 
fession. Sir. I am not going to enter into the question at this late hour of 
the night, as to the failure of the British Government to educate my Honour- 
able friend opposite or even to touch on the question of the depressed classes. 
I feel a member of a depressed class myself. I would merely ask the 
House to remember what Mr. Patel said. "What are we going to vote now ? 
With his usual bluntness, he explained to me and to the House generally, 
exactly what this amendment means. Now if you vote for it you are going 
to vote against proA-incialization. against such measure of Indianization as 
the Report recommends, and against the relief of the Services. On that. 
Sir, I am prepared to take the judgment of this House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : We are willing that the House should vote 
on measures of Indianization ; we have formulated our own measure.s, our 
own proposals, in clauses (1), (2) and (3) of Part T of the amendment. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I agree, Sir. I accept 
the correction. I should have said such measure of Indianization and 
provincialization as i.s recommended in the Eeport. 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

“ Tins Assembly j ecoinmeiuls to the Goveriiov General in Council : 

(1) That the following recommendations of the Eoj'al Commission on tho 
Superior Civil Services in Indi.a be in principle approved : 

(n) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the All-India 
fcervices should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields, 
the following services opeiating in tiansferred fields, namely, the 
Indian Educational Seivicc, the Indian Agi iculturiil Service, the Indian 
r Veterinary Service, the Building.s and Roads Branch of the Indian 

Service of Engineers in those piovinces in which the two branches have 
been separated, and tlic Indian Forest Seivice in Bombay and Burma, 
should so far as future recruits aic concerned be appointed and con- 
trolled by Local Governments ; 

(b) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in rcseiwed fields should be 

increased as recommended ; 

(c) that, having particular regard to rccommendatiou (a), early steps bo 

taken to constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by 
section 9G-C. of the Government of India Act, and to enact such legisla- 
tion as may be neeessarj’ ; 

, (2) That pay, passage, concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of 

; the Superior Civil Services in Ind>a approximate^’ on the scale recom- 

mended ; and 

(3) That the recommendation of tlie Royal Commission regarding the constitu- 
_ tion of Provincial Medical .Sei vices in Goveniors’ Provinces be accepted 

in principle subject to ; 

(a) tho employment in the provinces of an adequate militarj- rcseive : 

(b) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British Officers in the 

Civil Services and their families and 

(c) the further consideration of the conditions necessary to secure an adequate 

number of British medical recruits for the needs of the Armj’. ” 

Since wliicli an amendment has been moved : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ Part I. 

That having regard to the following among other facts, namely : 

That the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India was 
appointed and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter disregard of 
the Resolutions passed by the first Assembly. - 

(b) That all questions affecting the Civil Services are inseparably connected with 

and entirely dependent upon the larger question of the grant of responsible 
government to India and cannot be entertained and satisfactorily dealt 
with unless and until the Resolution of this House on responsible govern- 
ment adopted on 18th Eebruary 1921, is substantially complied with. 

(c) That tho terras of reference to the said Royal Commission and the recom- 

mendations made by_ it involve the perpetuation of an antiqu.ated and 
anachronic svstem of public services without any attempt to reconstruct 
the administrative macli.nery to suit the present day conditions of "India 
w'hich arc widely different fiom those prevailing when it was inaugurated. 

; (d) That the said terms of leference to the said Royal Commission and the 

’ rocommeudatious made by it are based on the unwarranted assumption 

that the existing system of Government both Central and Provincial and 
• the present position, powers and functions of the Secretary of State, the 

Governor General and '"the Governors of Provinces wouid continue in- 
, definitely. , ' 
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(c) That some or the i-ceomnieuclations of the Koval Commission are intended to 
deprive the Legislatures even of their existing powers by suggesting devices 
to transfer items of expenditure Iiitlicrto subject to the vote of the 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils to the head of nou-%-otable items. 

(/) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations m the 
treatment of the All-India Services. 

{g) Tliat the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that officers 
' appointed to the All-India Services after 1919 as also those to be 
appointed hereafter shall have guarantees against and compensation for 
being transferred from the loserved to the transferred field of Service — a 
.contingency which they must be taken to be well aware of when they 
were appointed. 

(h) That the recommendations of the Commission regarding the Medical Services 

are entirely unsatisfactory in that (1) they seek to perpetuate the com- 
plicated system of interdependence of the Provincial iledical Services 
upon the irresponsible 'Military Department ; (2) they introduce the 

■objectionable principle and a costly selienie of proffisiou for medical 
assistance to Europeans on a racial basis ; (3) they do not recognise 

the necessity of the Indian units of the Army being officered by Indian 
medical officers ; and (4) they propose to absorb the present Indian 
Medical Service into the Royal Army Medical Corps (India) — a step 
which will practically close the door to Indian medical men in the said 
corps and thereby also in civil cmplosment. 

(i) That the iiupiirTi- held by tlie Royal Commission has been unsatisfactory in 

that the bulk of the evidence on which the bald recommendations of the 
Commission arc based uas allowed to be tendered and accepted in camera 
and no material evidence is either iudicated or made available to this 
Assembly. 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on the .Superior Civil Services of India be not accepted.” 

; 

I propo.se to put that first. The cine.stion is that tlie substitution be 
7 p.M. made for tlie original Resolution. 

Mr. President As the Government Resolution has notv been’ 
defeated, it is not necessary to put the nest four lines, and I will take 
the substantive proposal. Further question moved : 

“ This Assembly further recommends that the follomng steps be taken in respect 
of future recruitment and control of the Services, namely : 

(t) That all further recruitment in England for the Ciwl .Serrices in India 
including the Medical Service under the existing rules be stopped. 

(ii) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and the constitu- 
tion and functions of that Commission be determined on the recommenda- 
tions of a committee elected by this Assembly. 

(Hi) That His Majesty's Government be requested to take the necessary steps 
for the purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and control 
of the Services now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India and the Local Governments, Booh pov.'ers t-B exercised under 
laws to be passed by the Indian and Local Legislatures regulating the 
public sevMces, including the cla..siiicat:on of the Civil Services in India, 
the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay, and 
allow.anee*’. and discipline and conduct. ’ ’ , 

Mr. President ; Further questicn lu-oposcd ; 

• P.VKT II. 

“ This Assembly is unable in view of the present financiaPeondition of India and 
on the materials before it to satisfy itself as to the propriety and reasonableness of 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission in respect of fiie alleged grievances of 
those at present holding office in the Civil Services, and cannot with due regard, to the 
interests of the tax-payer assent to the imposing of iresh burdens on tiie already over- ^ 
burdened finances of the countrj- ; 
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But in view of tlic finniidul relief that will result from the atoppaRc of all recruit- 
ment outside India under tile existing rules as recomnieiidcd ahcNC in Bart I ; 

This Assembly is prepared to consider the alleged grievances of the present incum- 
bents as regards iiay, passages, concessions and pensions and recoinmendn such measures 
of redress as may bo found necessary and for that piiqiose it recommends to the 
Governor General in Council to take steps for tlie election of a committee by this 
House to enable them to go into the entire question on all the materials available to 
the Eoyal Commission including the evidence taken in camera or such other material 
as may be available and to make its recommendation!, to this House as early as 
possible. ’ ’ 

The motion iva.s adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is that this Resolution he the finding: 
of the Ilou-se. 

The motion was adopted. 


J8th Hepicynher, 1924. 

RESOLUTION BE SUSPENSION OP THE TAXATION INQUIRY 

COMMITTEE AND SUDSTITUTION OP AN ECONOMIC 

INQUIRY COMI\ITTTEE. 

Mr. K. Rama Aij^angar f Madura and Ramnad curn Tinnevelly : 
Nou-Muhainmadan Rural) : Sir, the Resolution I have the honotir to 
move runs as follows : 

■ " This Assembly rcconiniends to the Governor General in Council that be bo 
pleased to suspend the Taxation Inquiry Committee and to appoint a Committee in its 
place for a close inquiry iuto the general conditions of economic life and labour in 
reference to the resources of the country and an estimate of the national income.” 

With your permi.ssion, Sir, I will add this clause following, which was 
in my original Resolution but which was cut out. This alone v.*ill 
probably bring out- the Resolution in full. I would add at the end : 

” to ascertain if the people can bear the burden of taxation now imposed.” 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Pinance Member) : Sir, I 
have had no notice of this addition to the Resolution. I had no idea 
that it was going to be moved, nor is it contained on the notice paper. 
I am not quite sure that it is in order. 

WiX. "President ; I have permitted Honourable Members ^before 
now to make Avhat I may call verbal alterations in the Resolutions they 
move. I think the Honourable Member must put the Resolution 
as it appears on the paper. There is an amendment in the name of 
another Honourable Member wbicli may possibly bring into debate 
the subject which is suggested in this additional phrase. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar : Sir, I may point out that my original 
Resolution contained these words, and I thought I had your permission 
to put them in. 

Mr. President : kir. Secretary informs me that the Honourable 
Member was informed then that he would have to seek the pennission of 
the Chair on the floor of the House. 

hlr. K. Rama Aiyangar : .411 right, Sir. There are amendments 
standing in the names of others, and the matter will not be overlooked. 
But, however, practically I think the object of the Resolution is to see 
that the burden of taxation is also comsidered with reference to the 
inquiry asked for by this Resolution. 
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Before dealing with this Resolution it will be necessary for me to refer 
to certain debates in the otlier House to avoid considerable length in my 
argument. I wish to place tho.sc points before this Assembly because they 
are a thorough examination of the points of difference between the Govern- 
ment and the Council of State and in respect of this matter will bring out 
in relief the need for tlie Resolution being accepted as it is. With that 
view and also to condense my speech I propose. Sir, to refer to the discus- 
sions that took place in the other House in connection vdth this matter. 
In 1923 on the 23rd of July the Honourable Sir Maueckji Dadabhoy put 
forward a Resolution in the Council of State to this effect : 

“ Tills Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that an inquiry 
be made into the whole s.istcin of taxation in India with a view to its thorough 
examination on an economic, equitable and scientific basis with special regard to the 
taxable capacity of the people.” 

That was the Resolution that was moved. Sir. And in fact that gentleman 
has gone into the whole of the previous historj^ relating to this matter, the 
nature of the taxation that now prevails in this land, the taxes which he 
thinks are too much and oppressive and other sources of taxation which he 
thought were not sufficiently tapped. He summarised the whole of his 
speech at page 1649 of that report, where he refers to what he means by- 
that Resolution. He says : 

“ This inequality in Indian ta>ation is due to a three-fold reason. In the first, 
place in imposing taxes little thought is given to the taxable capacity of the people. 
The only scientific basis of ta.xation is a just and careful estimate of the taxation 
and taxable capacity of the people, but no attempt has up to now been made to gauge 
this capacity. ’ ’ ' 

Again, later he goes on : 

‘ ‘ Taxation to be scientific ought to be upon the sure and sound foundation of "a 
proper estimate of the taxable capacity of the people, the necessary preliminary of 
which is a scientific estimate of the average annual individual net income. It must 
be remembered that the limit of taxable capacity is not a stable fact and fluctuates in 
response to the manner in which taxation is based. ’ ’ 

Again, he goes on : . ' 

“ The taxable capacity of the average Indian as also of particular classes should 
be determined with care.” 

And he finishes with this statement : 

“ The incidence is the great point in scientific taxation and too much care cannot 
be taken to equalise it as far as practicable.” 

In referring to the incidence he sums up : 

“ Some of the taxes are thus specially burdensome to the poor and some, like 
forest duties, excise duties and canal charges, are practically only paid by the poor. 
In these circumstances the contention is legitimate that Indian taxation is unequal in 
incidence, that is, a larger proportion of the poor man's income is taken in taxes than 
that taken from the rich man 's income. ’ ’ 

That is how he finishes. Of course I only draw attention to this 
particular feature. In fact the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett was not at 
that debate, but Mr. MeWatters on b"hal£' of Government has dealt with 
the whole thing fuiiy, and he points out the mistakes made by the Honour- 
able Mover of the Resolution. He points out also that this is a matter in 
^which the Provinces and the Central Government should work together to 
find out the full details of the position and arrive at equitable taxation^ 
In the course of his remarks, he Mso says — that was the Govern^" 
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view as pul forward llrcn and iherefoVc J take it the position is clearly 
ibis — tins appears at paf'o 1G62 of the llcports — that ; 

“ Tlio incideiico of tnxotioa lirH now bcon (listurbed, both tlio incidence to 
dift'cient clnsses and sections of Uie population and ns to indirect Rourecs of taxation. 
■This ia only one part ; I have nieutioucd already tlie necessity that Jjocal OovernmenU 
iirc pnt to find increased revenue to meet special national services ; I liave men- 
tioned 'tlie Jicw oiientation in our tariff policy ; I liave jnentionod the tlire.-it to llio 
excise revenues : surely all these thiuttB point to the necessity not only of eipialising 
existing taxation but also of bioadening its basis and finding new sources." 

And then, going on, he says : 

“ We liave addressed Local Govcrnnielits and invited their co operation in a 
compieheiisivc and scientific iniiuiry into the wliolc question of Tiidiiin taxation. ” 

He says later : 

“ The main problem is an ad.iustmcnt of taxation to meet national needs and on 
,a basis suited to tlie tax.ablc capacity of the people and each section of it.' Thu inquiry 
should be as wide as pos.sibla. ’’ 

And referring to tlie question of the cost of thi.s inquiry, he say.-! : 

The only answer to tliat is that it is hoped at any rate tlint this inquiry will bo 
a remunerative one. ’ ' 

That is tlic position taken at that time by tlie (tovennnent of India. Of 
.course it rvas pointed out that the Resolution was accepted by the Oovern- 
ment, though latei on things ended in a diircrcnt way. He says : 

“ I am, tliorefore, prepared, Sir, to accept the Ttcsolution on iiclmlf of the Govern- 
ment inasinucli as it leaves the Bco]ie and the method of tiic proposed inquiry entirely 
.open, to bo considered after wo liavc received replies from the Local Governments.” 

Therefore it will be seen that the Mover insi.stcd on this economic in- 
quiry as a condition precedent to the taxation inqniiy. It is clear al.^-o 
that the incidence of taxation was one of the grave qne.slion.s that the 
'Government considered at tliat stage, to be necessary' to be determined by 
inquiry and they were prepared at that stage to accept the Resolution of vhc 
Honourable Sir Mancckji Dadabboy. Of cour.se it ;ippcar.s in the '")iir.se 
of that discussion tliat the correspondence had been started previous to the 
discussion between the Government of India and the Local Government.s, 
and it wa.s pressed on them that that inquiry should be as wide as por.ible — 
ibis was the position taken on behalf of llie Government, because we lind 
this from the announcement relating to the acceptance of this Resolution 
in that form. I probably would not be correct if I did not refer to the 
■final disposal of the matter, so that it may not he said that I did not bring it 
to the notice of this Assembly. At the end what they did was that 
“ further consideration of this Resolution be post])oned till the ro]irm.s to 
the inquiries stated to have been made to Local Governments had been 
received.” Of course this does not affect the position I have taken. 
When they got the replies from Local Governments, Ihey were picjiared 
to accept the Resolution put forward by the Honourable Sir Manockji 
Dadabboy, and that inquiry related to a full inquiry into the ineidemie 
•of taxation and the economic condition of the people, and it was to he as 
wide as possible, so that the taxation v.'as to be made scientific and* it wa.s 
to be made not to press on any section of the people nndulj- — a point that 
-would need to he considered — so that it might not be an ordinary inquiry, 
as had been thought of at the time the Taxation Committee was formed. ' 
However, the announcement relating to this Coinmittee on Taxation 
was made during the cour.se of a Re.solution which had been moved by 
;^e Honourable Mr. Phiroze Sethna in the Coimeil of State on the ‘4th 
February of this year. In fact Mr. Sethna proposed the inquiry to be 
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into the economic condition ol! the people of India,, and the Avordiug of the 
Kf.solution ran thus : 

“ Tliis Council rcconinionds to llic Govi'rnor Gciicr.nl in Council tli.nt .n Conimittcc 
cousistiii}; of u iiuijority of iion-oHicial Indians be ajijiointcd to inako a full and 
detailed survey of the ecoiiouiic eoiiditious of the people of India, with special reference 
to the condition of tlie afiricultuial ]to]iulatioii, with a view to finding out the average 
annual income jht Iicad of the population, particularly of the agricultural iiopulation, 
and to inquire into and report on the ineasures tliat should bo adopted to reduce as 
far as possible the existing distribution of pOveity in the country and to raise the 
average economic level of the inasses of the jicople. ’ ’ 

That tva."? the Ili'.<olitiio]i that was moved. In my speech, Sir, I do not lake 
his line, and I do not place the -whole history of the fight relating to this 
matter of the poverty and misery of the people.s of India from tho time of 
the Grand Old Man, the late Dadttbhoy Naoroji and very many other re- 
vered names of this country which had been referred to by him. The 
whole matter had heen put forth and the speeches and tvritings of Western 
and Eastern scholars have been quoted at length. I think it would be 
utuiccossary for me to go into all that. At last, the admission in Pro- 
fe.ssor Ilmshbrook William’s lafe.st book is referred to where he says 
that “ the majority of the population of British India is helpless bc 3 mnd 
Western conception.” The case has been full.v put forth and arguments 
given, and I therefore think it unneccssarv to go into the whole thing 
myself. But the point that I want to ])lacc before this Assembly is this. 
The position of the Government of India in respect of that Resolution 
ended with a statement that was made by the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett at the close of his speech. I wish to refer to that statement 
i)cforc I refer to the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarnia’s statements 
on this question. This is found at page 73 of the report where Sir Basil 
Blackett saj's : 

“ But that Committee will conduct its invc.stigations in tlic light of this dis- 
cussion, and it will certainly be the Government’s duty to see tliat the views expressed 
on all sides of this House arc carefully considered by that Committee in bo far as 
their inquiry touches this question.” 

1 read that for the purpose of referring to the other statements made by 
the other Members on behalf of Government, only to show that practically 
what I am noiv asking for has been conceded {The Ilonouvciblc Sir Basil 
BlackcH : “ Hear, hear ”), for the Committee according to the Govern- 
ment has been appointed to go not into this question of taxation alone, 
but also into economic conditions. Of course there might be iioints which 
might be excluded from the inquiry — I am going to deal with them later 
because I am going .to urge that those points cannot be excluded from the 
scope of the inquiry without serious waste of monej" and sacrifice of the 
interests of the country. When almo.st the whole task I -want done is 
going to be done by that Committee, and if they have to collect all the 
necessaiy information in re.spect of all the points raised in the course 
of those discussions, the work that will have to be done will practically 
be the work that I am now asking for. My request will make it a more 
thorough, a more complete inquiiy ; therefore I am now referring ro the 
statements made by the Government Member who was apparently in 
charge of this Resolution at the time Mr. Sethna’s Resolution was moved, 

I mean the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma. In the course of the 
Honourable Mr. Sethna’s speech in connection with this matter, he dwelt 
at length' on the various statements made in respect of the taxable 
■ capacity of the people and the income per head of the population. All 
L5DPI j , 
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vie-WB were put fortli by that Council and in reply tbe Honourable Sir 
Nnrasiniha Sarma said : 

The Government were not idle after the 1902 Inquiry hut did institute a com- 
Tiarison or attempted to institute a comparison in 1911. And, if I mention a figure, 
it is not for the purpose of stating that the Government are satisfied that that figure 
is correct or that the public should consider that that figure is an authoritative figure 
Tvhich the Government are prepared to justify ; but from all that I have been able 
to sec, it seems to me a reasonable figure and the calculation shows _ that about 
Its. 72' per head was the average income in 1911. And, if we take the rise in prices 
to be 50 per cent, after the rvar, then it can be fairly argued that the income is 
about Be. 100. But I have already warned the House that these are figures which 
arc not put fonvard by the Government, but that they are figures which, prima facie, 
Bccm to be dcducible from certain data which have been furnished to us by officers, ’ ' 


He goes on : 

‘ ‘ but which are still under scrutiny, still under observation both as regards the 
methods and the criteria which have been emploj’ed. I have only mentioned them for 
the purpose of illustrating how difficult a subject it is and also how useless it is to 
arrive at averages.” 

Then, he goes on : 

” Tlie question of an inquiry came up for consideration recently, because the 
incidence of taxation is a very important problem both for the Provinces as well as 
for the Central Government, and the Government after careful consideration have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is desirable in the general interest to institute an 
inquirj- primarily through experts for the following objects.” 

Then the announcement as regards the terms is made, but I will refer to it 
later on. He then goes on to say : 

” The terms of reference to the Committee are intended to comprise an instruc- 
tion to institute such an inquiry into the economic conditions of the people as it may 
consider necessary for the purpose of its report, and in addition the Committee should 
report on the adequacy of the material already available and should make sugges- 
tions as to the best manner in which it may be supplemented and the agency necessary 

for a wider economic inquiry and they would also report upon what they 

consider should be a suitable agency for the purpose of a wider economic inquiry 
such as is contemplated by the Honourable Mr. Sethna. ’ ’ 

Further on he says ; . 

” It is possible that a good deal of material would be collected by this body and 
the material placed at our disposal may not require considerable supplementing. If 
so, wc can proceed straightaway to a consideration of the object we have in view. 
But if it is not so, they will be able to tell us how to proceed, what further material 
has to be collected, who is to collect it, what further steps should be taken and who 
should be employed, and what the agency is that should be employed for the purpose 
of instituting the wider inquiry. The Government do not want to shut out the 
wider inquiry.” 

Of course the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett in tbe course of Ms speech 
admits what he had been saying in another place, that he also is very much 
concerned. He says ; • 


“ It in also relevant inasmuch as, regard being had to the desirability later on 
of this broader inquiry which the Besolution proposes, it will be an instruction to 
(he Committee that they should pay particular attention to 'examining the statistics 
that are .at present available and to the possibility of improving the statistics and 
the* aj^cnoios through ^hich such statistics should be obtained Tvith a view to helping 

in the inquiry which this Besolution desires The existing poverty "of a large 

number of the people is obviously also very great, and no Government can with 
equanimity look on and not vrish that they could do something to improve it.” 

I want to quote a few words more from his own speech." 

i.- u ^ that by these means we may get away from this continual difficulty 

which rc.nlly keeps India poor, namely, that nhc continuallv lives up to the level of 
m ^”tl meanwhile, wc hope, be going on with the expert 

and thus be able to .arrive at some means of meeting the 
of^tho pLp^^ ^ average economic level of the masses 
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I read all Ibis to avoid considerable unnecessary discussion, if poB- 
siblc, in this House, so tbal avc see vlierc vc arc. Tbc Government 
feel also Ibat Ibis wider economic inquiry is csscnlial. In fact at one 
time they xn-actically promised it by agreeing to accept tbe Resolution 
wbicb was moved by Sir j\Ianeck.ii Dadabboy. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : No. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar : I read ibat narlicular passage. Of course 
it cannot be said ibat Ibey were i)rei)ared at lliat time to have llie doors 
of tbe inquiry open for all that I .suggest. There is care taken to put in 
language wbicb might leave a discrcti(ni to shut out a portion of tbe 
inquiry’. But tbe object and sincerity of it expressed in tbe course of 
tbe speeches made by Government ]\lcmbers would make it dear that 
they did not want to burke any side of tbe inquiry wbicb ^yas needed 
for arriving at a conclusion for a scinidfic avd cquiiahlc method of la:ca- 
tion, I insist on these two terms. Hir, because tliey arc tlic basis of the Reso- 
hition of Sir Mancckji Dadabboy wbicb was intended to be accepted. 
But I do not think anywhere in tbe attitude taken by the Government 
they have questioned tliis. In fact, 1 did read tliat ])ortion of it. Sir 
Basil Bbickett refers to tbe primitive stngc of Indian taxation. He 
refers to it as crude and be wants to substitute a scientific method. {The 
Jlonourahlc iHr liasil Blacked ; “More .scientific ”) I dare say it must, 
be a more scientific and equitable method, otherwise tbe great financial 
authority now in power would not have discharged liis duty. If be has 
made up his mind to see that be tloes what lie said before be liands over 
charge, it will be something which avill considerably add to tbe position of 
India as a progressive nation. As regards tbe terms of reference, Sir, 

I beg to submit that from what I have indicated it will be very well seen 
that tbe Honourable Sir Narasimba Sarma referred to a lot of records in 
tbe possession of tbe Government both in the Central record office and in 
tbe provincial record offices ; he referred to a lot of literature and statistics 
which would enable tbe Government to come to a conclusion on these 
questions. And, as I said, if only tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
wants to arrive at a scientific method with tbe materials available, it 
would be more satisfactory to deal Avitb tbe problem, and be and 
bis Assistants in tbe Finance Department of the Government of India, 
with the officers of the Finance Department in tbe several Pro- 
vincial Governments, could immediately take steps to put our taxa- 
tion on a scientific basis and place the proposal before this House, 
or if they themselves have tbe power to place it in tbe form of a 
Statute on the Statute-book. That would be, in fact, commanding much 
greater confidence than tbe Inquiry ' Committee wbicb is now sought to 
be sent out with ft scope which- is, as I wiU presently deal with, not 
at all to the satisfaction of tbe Indian public, or for tbe matter of 
that, could not be to the satisfaction of any public. One or two incidents 
that happened subsequent to tbi.s have to be referred 'to also before I 
take up the wording of tbe Resolution itself. It was after the appoint- 
ment of the Taxation Committee had been anUoruiced and tbe various 
objections that were raised both to tbe terms of reference and to the 
personnel had appeared 'in the press that tbe Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett was in Bombay to answer certain addresses that were presented 
to him by tbe Chamber of Commerce there. Some of bis remarks are 
very pertinent to this Resolution, for the whole matter has to be considered 
. with respect to all the feelings that have been exhibited not''''S'' ' .in 
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the public b\it also by those who were responsible for the Committee's 
constitution. This is what- the Honourable Sir Basil Blaclcctt said : 

‘‘ The next question -which you refer to is tiie question of tlio Tuxatiou Com- 
inittce I am seriously troubled to find such a preponderance of criticism over api)ro- 
batioii in the matter of the Taxation Committee. It really is a fpicstion in -which 
I have taken considerable personal interest. I have been peisonally responsible for 
the appointment of the Committee and nothing that I have ever done in the brief 
course of Membership has ever given me more trouble. The object of the Taxation 
Committee is to provide in the first instance the people of India with something 
authoritative in the subject of taxation in India. But I assure you, gentlemen, that 
the object of appointing the Committee is to bo .sure that if imd when ivc raise 
taxes that are neeessaiy to meet the expenditure of the Government of India and 
the Pro-vincial Governments, they should be raised in the way that is_ best in the 
economic interests of India and is ehe.'ipest for the tax-payer, I am quite sure tliat 
we are getting less revenue at present at more cost to the t.'ix-payer and at less 
advantage 'to the economic interests of India tlian could be done. This would be 
possible if we had a more scientific system and it is for the purpose of introducing 
a more scientific system that we are conducting our inquirj- into taxation.” 

Then be goes on : 

“ It has taken a long time to xiursuadc the Provincial Governments to .agree to 
the form of the terms of reference. I have not been altogether fortunate about the 
selection of the personnel. Things have hapiiencd which ought not to have happened. 
But I do attach enormous -importance to this Committee from a X’ractical point of 
view.''* ’ 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member lias now rcacbed his time 
lunit and I must ask him to bring his remarks to a close. lie has 
employed a great portion of his timer in reading long extracts from the 
speeches of others. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar ; Then, Sir, the terms of reference are 
objectionable for the following reasons : There has been, in fact, as 
I said, no response to the Resolution or the discussion in the Council of 
State. Principles of land revenue settlement and the necessity for 
putting a legal limit to enhancement at each new settlement are not 
mcluded. Commercial monopolies like railways, posts and telegraphs arc 
not included. Public debt is not included. It is impossible to ascertain 
the incidence of taxes without knowing the income per head of the 
different classes of the community so as to indicate Avhether what is 
taken by way of taxes takes away luxuries, comforts or the necessities 
of life. It is impossible to judge the equity of the system of taxation 
in its effects on the productive efficiency of the various classes of the 
community without knowing which portion of their income is taken 
away by the different levies. It is impossible to get a proper view of 
the problem without referring to the whole financial,.system and merely by 
dealing with the question of raising revenue without any reference to 
thh purposes for which the revenue is spent and the manner in which it 
is spent. Besides these, the condition of the country is a point upon 
which I iieed not dilate. The country is very poor and in the case of 
the agricultural classes a condition should be laid doAvn that those 
persons Avho are paying beloAV Es. 5 or Rs. 10 to Government should be 
rehcA'ed of the taxes, if really they could be left without being taxed 

these questions ivill hav^e to he gone into and it 
■\A ill also be necessary to find out the national resources and the average 
income per head of the population. I commend this Resolution to the 
acceptance of the Assembly. 
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Mr President : Resolution moved : 

“ This Asspmlily rccominonds to tlic Govoriinr General in Connell that he bo 
pleased to snspeml the Taxation Infiuirj- Committee and to appoint a Committee in itj 
]>laee for a close inquiry into the general conditions of economic life and labour iu 
referenee to tl>e resources of the eountrj* and an estimate of tho-national income.” 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatara : Non-Muliam- 
madan Rural) : Sir. already an indication lia.s been "iven by tbe Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett that they arc not going to accept any economic 
inquiry. It is true that several inquiries were held under the purdah 
system and their reports were confidential. In 1882, we had Lord 
Cromer’s inquiry, iu 1887 Lord DntTeriu’.s inquiry and in 1891 and in 
1898 wc had two more inquiries. But the Government scrupulously 
avoided either the publication of the reports or the publication of the 
evidence. One would naturally ask why it was that the Government 
wei-o averse to publish the reports or even the evidence. Indians feel 
that their country was at one time very rich. It has attracted all 
nations and it has been well known for its wealth all over the world. 
But what is the cause of its rising poverty which has even been admitted 
by an official like Dr. Rushhi'ook-Williams. We have had Muhammadan 
invasions. But the Indians only complained of them of religious fanati- 
cism. But after the European invasion wo have to complain of exploita- 
tion. That might he the catise of the poverty of the country. There 
are other things also to which it might ho atti’ibnted. At any rate, 
we now find that tbe country is poor. Tbe other day when I asked a 
question as to what was tbe Indian national income per head, the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett said that he did not agree with the statement 
made by the Secretary of State but he had no materials to place before 
us to hold a ditlcrcnt view. Is there any civilized country which has 
neglected not to know the national wealth or the national income of its 
subjects ! {The Honourahlc f>ir Basil BJaclccit : “Yes, certainly.”) The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett says that there is. But such a 
country which he has in his mind must be a very backward countrr. 
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routine papers, looked on eitlier side of tlie railroad in the United 
Provinces thcv would sec llie miserahle huts in which the people live, the 
rags in wliicll they are clntlied. In their houses they have no utensils, 
mucli less any jewellery. Is this the condition which any civilized 
Government can tolerate without inquiring into it " 'VVhat is there in 
this proposal to which the Government can take exception to inquire 
into the economic condition of the people ? Are they not spending lakhs 
and lakhs on Committees which result in nothing. AVe the people arc 
anxious to know the real situation, whether the people are growing poorer 
from day to day. Those who have had the fortune to see other countries 
must shed tears when they come back to India to find the miserable 
state in which the masses are living in India. Do you find in any 
country the workmen in such a condition as in India ? Can we not 
expect that the world-famed financial expert, who has taken charge of 
Indian finance, will take the statesmanlike view and find out the real 
economic condition of the people ? If they are growing poorer and 
ptiorer, wo must know what is the cause, and how best to remedy it. 

I will not take up more time, but my submission to the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett is that he should not lose this opportunity of keeping 
up liis well known reputation and see that the taxes are properly and 
equitably adjusted after ascei’taining the proper economic income per 
head of the people. It was Sir Basil Blackett who said that the Govern- 
ment were going in a rake’s progress, in the matter of expenditure, 
because after the Beforms in 1916-17 we find that with one hand we got 
tlic Beforms and with the other hand we find reckless expenditure .on 
the jmrt of the Government. During the last seven years we have 
increased the revenue of the country by 278 crores, yet in spite of that 
we have to meet a deficit of 98 crorcs. AVe have increased the unproduc- 
tive debt of 3 crores in 1916 but which is now 280 crores. Is it all for 
the good of our country, is it all for the improvement or amelioration 
of the condition of the masses ? You know in America they spend 
210 crores on education, whereas you spend here a miserable . pittance 
of 12 crores on a population of 300 million. I think it would' be wise 
and statesmanlike for Government to come forward and accept this 
Besolution for an economic jnq^fm^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I have listened in vain 
to (lie speeches of the two Alembers who have spoken for any arguments 
in favour of the first part of this Besolution. The Besolution is divided 
into two parts. The first part recommends thc*'.suspension of the Taxa- 
p’on (Aunmiftee ; the .second recommends a general All-India economic 
inquiry. No one can fail to have the fullest sympathy with such a 
recommendation, but I have listened in vain in ray efforts to under.stand 
wh.-it is the objection to the formation of the Taxation Committee. 
.Notliing whatever lias been said either by the Mover or Seconder of the 
Kfadution on that point. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : You should have waited. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett t If I do not get good reasons 
in the first two specclies, including the .speech of the Mover, I am entitled 
to ;i.s'-ume that they have a very poor case. 

The Honourable Alover gave us .something of the history of the 
Taxation (.onnqifter-. but ho seemed to he entirelv unaware that this 
Taxation Committor- was instituted hy the Govcrnm'ent after the form.al 
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anlliorizatioTi, in fact under the directions, of the Assembly, which 
voted the money for the purpose last March. The Honourable the Mover 
spolce at some longtli in regard to Avhat liap])encd in the Council of 
State. He read the Honourable Sir Mancck.ii Dadabhoy's Resolution of 
July 1923 a year ago, and mentioned the fact that the Government of 
India had aceepled it. They accepted it sub.iect to conditions. Now he 
did not road .some veiy imiiorlant parts of that discussion to which I should 
lilm to draw his attention. The discussion in tlic Council of State in July 
1923 was illuminating. Sir lilancckji Dadabhoy in moving his motion drew 
attention to the defects in the Indian financial sy.stcm. He said : 

“ I S.'iy -(Vitli groat rospcct that tho system .ictoptod in India from time to time 
by BUCcc.‘;sivo Finance Iilinistcrs has been more_ or less undefined, sporadic and 
haphazard, one devoid of any economic or scientific calculation and only sufficient 
to tide over tho momentary, oinbarras.sments of Qovomment and requirements of any 
particular year.” 

Others supimrtcd the view that sometliing more scientific should be 
introduced. Sir 'Maneck-ji Hndahhoy however had demanded a taxation 
inquiry with a view to its tliorough rcvii»iou and with special regard to 
the tuxahle ccpceity cf the peeple. 

Let me remind Ihc Honourable Member of the view which was taken 
by some of the i\rcmbcr.s in the Council of State. The Honourable 
Mr. Lalubhai Sainaldas said : 

“ Tho Honourable Sir Mancckji Dad.abhoy has talked about national capital, 
national and individual average income and the taxes to be fixed on these. I wonder, 
Sir, if ho rcnlircs what this means. If a real ioquhy liad to bo conducted nnd was 
taken up in right earnest in the s.ame spirit in which he asks it to bo done, it would 
take years. 

I believe a similar inquiry was made in one or two districts. If tho whole inquiry 
is to 1)0 made .all over India by a roving commission composed of economists, financiers, 
c.apitalist,s, land owners, etc., going from wllagc to village, tnhih tovm to taluk town, 
from district town to district town, taking evidence and getting .all sorts of st.atisties. 
it wall bo another twenty years before it can coinplcto the inquiry. By that time no 
one of us will be here.'’ 

He went on to point out that you could not take up the que.stion • 
of provincial taxation without leave of the provinces. 

Then another Member of the Council of State also spoke on that 
debate. He .said : 

“ I wish tho Honourable Sir T)Ianeckji Dadabhoy had told this House what 
country in this world had .a t.'ixation system based on such good qualifications as an 
economic, equitable and scientific basis. It would appear to mo. Sir, that the ideal 
method of taxation would be that which takes from the citizen the surplus which ha 
could afford to give without putting him to any straits ; but I have sought in vain 
many a book on ccononi}- in order to hit upon some country, some economist who 
has satisfied his countrj’ that the system of taxation there was either scientific or 
equitable or based on a basis which met with the approval of all.” 

That, Sir, a.s tbe Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas will Recog- 
nise, came from himself ; that was his view on the subject of the 
economic inquiry. Sir Purshotamdas Tbakmrdas very rightly took the 
view that 

‘ ‘ as the Central Government have addressed the_ Provincial Governments it will 
be well to discuss the Resolution further when the opinions of the Provincial Govern- 
ments are received.” 

The Honourable Mover seemed to think that there had been some 
change in the attitude of Government from the time of the debate in 
July 1923. I can assure him, there was not. The taxation inquiry- was 
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conceived in my o-wn mind at any rate very shortly after my arrival 
in India. 

It Avas given a considerable impetus by a speech made by Mr. 
GinAvalla in March 1923, in Avhich he drcAV attention to Avhat Avas an 
.obvious defect in the organisation of the Government of India, that it 
''had no department that Avas really expert in taxation problems as 
apart from financial problems. The Inchcape Committee drcAV attention 
to the same defect and one of the results of their recoramendation.s has 
been the appointment of a Central Board of Revenue AA'hich may train 
experts and become an expert department in this subject of taxation 
Avhich, I may remind the House, has become a very practical subject 
since the Avar. There have been inquiries very much on the lines that 
we propose to make them, in a great many progressive countries since 
the Avar. We in fact are folloAving rather late in the day in the steps 
of such countries in making this inquiry. _ The Government proceeded 
to consult the Local Governments and vsrheh the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy’s Resolution came up they announced that fact, and, after the 
Resolution Avas postponed Avith a view to hearing what the Rrovineial 
Governments had to say, the matter was discussed Avith the Provincial 
Governments both in Avritten communications and at very considerable 
length at a Conference of the Finance Members of India held at Delhi 
in November, 1923. At that meeting the proposal to appoint a Com- 
mittee with the terms of reference just as uoav proposed was unanimously 
agreed to by the Finance Members. The terms of reference were actually 
drafted by a committee of those Finance Members. The Local GoA'ern- 
menis were then asked to give their formal approval to what their 
Finance Members had agreed to and they unanimously accepted. That 
was the position when the second Resolution the Honourable MoA’er has 
mentioned — the Honourable Mr. Sethna’s Resolution in the Coimcil of 
State — came up on in February 1924. At that time the GoA'crnment 
announced the terms of reference of the Committee, and their general 
• intentions in regard to personnel and the Council of State did not pass 
the Resolution that Avas propo.sed by Mr. Sethna but it passed the follow- 
ing Avhich Avas agreed to by the Government : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
Local Governments may be consulted with regard to tlie desirability of undertaking 
an inquiry into tlie general economic conditions of British India and whether they are 
prepared to support the proposal to appoint a Committee and to co-operate in its 
labours-’ ’ 

The Council of State accepted the view that the Taxation Committee 
could desirably start its labours while those consultations with the 
Provincial Governments in regard to a more general economic inquiry 
Avere being made. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Are they going on now ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am coming to that. Tlie 
next step the Goveniment took Avas to place the proposal for the Com- 
mittee, its terms of reference and an e.-timale of its cost before the 
Standing Finance Committee, and after receiAung their approval the 
proposal Avas placed before the A.s-sembly among the Demands for 
Giants. The Demand for Grant in Avhicli it Avas included Avas the 
^rmal grant for .such committees, namely, the ariseellaneons Grant 
Head No, 47. That Ava.s one of the grants Avhieh Avas passed by tins 
House without discussion. From that fact and from the fact that no 
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notice of any kind for tlie omission of tkat item was pnt do^vn, the 
Government are surely cnliiled to the view that at that time the Assembly 
not only accepted the desirability of the Committee hut wished to proceed 
with it. What change has ocenred since then ? So far as I can under- 
stand, no change at all has occurred. The Government have proceeded 
in accordance with the directions of the Assembly to appoint the Com- 
mittee. They have as a matter of fact postponed the first formal meeting 
of the Committee until November. They found that they could take 
advantage of the presence in England of the prospective Chairman and 
Secretary of this Committee as well as the member from Somerset House 
and the Inland Revenue in England, to avoid the necessity of any 
expenditure for the Government of India during the six or seven months 
preceding the cold weather here. During that period the Government 
of India are getting the advantage of preparation of statistics in India. 
We have circularised all the Ijoeal Governments and others with a view 
to the collection of data, and prospective members of the Committee 
in Europe have been giving their spare time at no cost to the Govern- 
ment to examining the condition of affairs in some European countries. 
They have been collecting statistics in Geneva and in London. All the 
members of the Committee have, I understand, been in consultation with 
each other, some orally and some only by letters. Now it is in these 
circumstances that the Honourable Mover comes and asks us to suspend 
the inquiry. I suggest to the House that it is notin accordance with its 
own dignity that it shoirld now tmm round and recommend a reversal of 
its own deliberate decision taken six months ago — a decision on which 
the Government have acted as in duty hound. The decision to appoint 
a Taxation Committee rather than a general All-India economic inquiry 
was deliberately taken after public discussion. The reasons for prefer- 
ring to begin by a taxation inquiry were fully stated by the Government 
before the House arrived at its decision. There has been no change in 
the circumstances since then — no change which would justify a reversal 
of policy ; and I feel sure in these circumstances the House will not 
desire to be so inconsistent as to adopt the Resolution now before it 
in the form in which it stands. 

Let me now turn to the proposed economic inquiry. It will he 
remembered, as I have already read it out to the House, that on Febru- 
ary the 4th, 1924, the Government agreed to a Resolution in the Council 
of State to consult Local Governments on this subject. The Government 
have since that date consulted Local Governments on the subject. Now 
the Resolution was “ to raise the economic level of the masses of the 
people.” That was stated to he its purpose. Such an object is one 
with which no one could fail to feel the utmost sympathy. The Honour- 
able Mover has already referred to what I said in the Council of State 
on fhe subject. I was talking of the potential riches of India. Drawing 
a distinction between the potential riches of India, -obviously veiy great, 
and the existing poverty of a large mass of the people of India, which 
is also obviously very great, I said then and I repeat now that no one 
can see that contrast without desiring to do all in his power to serve 
the object of the Resolution, namely, to raise the economic level of the 
masses of the people. I was sorry to hear the last speaker repeat v,diat 
I regard as the ridiculous nonsense about India having been a rich 
country and made poor by the arrival of the British. It is so obvioualj' 
untrue. It is stated often and it is believed by some ignorant people, 
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bnt I do not think that an Hononrable Member of tliis House should 
come here and give vogue to such an obvious untruth. That India has 
attracted in all ages the traders from other parts of the world, that 
India has been the home of gold, of treasure and of jewels for all ages,- 
is a well-known fact. India is still a sink of gold, of jewels ancl of 
trea.sure, but the economic level of the masses of the people certainly 
was not higher in the days of Nadir Shah than it is to-day. There is 
no foundation whatever, -I think, for that historical statement, and I do 
not think that anybody is benefited by trying to drag into ihe dis- 
cm^sion this sort of historical myth which can merely serve to grace a 
perfervid peroration. 

Now the Provincial Governments obviously share the view of the 
Government of India that it is desirable to do what can be done to raise 
the economic level of the masses of the "people. We have passed away 
from the theory of the Manchester School — ^the theory of laissez fairc — 
that the sole duty of Government is to maintain law and order internally 
and on the frontiers. It is no longer considered to be sufficient that 
a Government should confine itself to that task. One of the particular 
purposes of the reforms was to distinguish between the functions of the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments and io give the 
Provincial Governments more time to attend to this task of doing what 
they' can for what are called the nation-building services. The Central 
Government’s functions were deliberately arranged so that, apart from 
their general supervision and control, thej’’ should be concerned mainly 
with these older functions of government together with the task — and 
tlic very important task — of maintaining unity amid diverffily, a 
federal union among a series of politically autonomous governments. 
The functions of the Provincial Governments, however, are those which 
are mainly concerned with the raising of the economic level of the 
masses. This involves something of a federal system and it involves 
special attention to the questions of federal finance on which I propose 
to touch in a moment. But it also makes the views of the Local Govern- 
ments on the question of an All-India economic inquiry not only important 
but almost decisive. We have not yet received replies from all the 
Local Governments to the circular that was sent out bj’’ the Government 
of India on the subject, and until thej’’ are receiyed a final conclusion 
cannot be arrived at. We do not want to prejudge the issue ; but I may 
say that so far the replies received from Local Governments strongly 
suggest that they do not desire an All-India inquiry. Only one Govern- 
ment so far has expressed its willingness to support the proposal, that is 
the Government of Bombay ; and its reasons for giving its support are 
interesting. * It bases its support not on the merits — beeause T gather 
it thinks that the inquiry can better be done locally — but on the view 
that an authoritative inquiry would put the Government in possession 
of facts to disprove the wild allegations frequently made regarding the 
great and increasing poverty of the people of India. I can only 
.sympathise Avith that Auew. As I have said, nothing has startled me 
much more than the frequent repetition of that outrageous misreading' 
of history, since I came to India. The Bombaj'' Government, however, 
never for a moment suggests that the taxation inquiry should be sus- 
penvled meanwhile. The other GoA'emments are all more or less 
emphatically opposed to an All-India inquiry ; they lay stress on the 
great variations which exist between different parts of- India and Burma, 
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This is a point 'wliich jumps to the eye. An All-India figure o£ the index 
number for the cost oi! living, even if yon exclude Burma, is obviously 
merely meaningless. A figure purporting to give the average annual 
income of an Indian taken for the whole of India and Burma is even less 
useful. What is needed and what the Local Governments all want is 
a more detailed inquiry in regard to particular areas anc! particular 
classes. Many of them are already engaged in one way or another in 
conducting these inqiiiries. As I have said the Government of India do 
not desire to come to a final conclusion on the question of the institution 
of an All-India economic inquiry at the present moment until all the 
replies have been received. But it is evident from the replies that have 
been recehmd that the unanimous consent of the Provincial Govevmueuts, 
which is essential for a satisfactory inquiry to be instituted, will not be 
easily or quickly obtained. 

For these reasons, Sir, while the Government have every sympathy 
with what they take to be the underlying pnrpose of the Honourable 
Mover in pressing for an All-India economic inquiry, the^- are not pre- 
pared to commit themselves to the second part of the Resolution which 
asks for an All-India economic inquii-y. In particular the Government 
could not agree that any committee, whether the Taxation Committee or 
Economic Committee, should waste its time in trying to obtain an 
average figure of the annual income of an Indian. I have very little 
belief in the value of such an estimate even in a country like England 
which is fairly homogeneous. I may tell the Honourable Seconder of 
the Resolution that the British Government have invariably stated that 
they are unable to give the kudos of government approval to any of Ihe 
various estimates of the national income or national capital of the 
United Kingdom that have been framed from time to time. They do 
not regard them as more than more or less useful guesses by individuals 
who have chosen to make such guesses. {Mr. A. Bmigasivami Iyengar : 
“ They are great economists.’’) There are very many great economists 
in England who have attempted to produce estimates of the average 
annual income of an Englishman. Those estimates prcx)ared on the 
same data for the same time by very well equipped economists have 
frequently varied by something approaching 100 per cent. That being 
so, what real use is there in an average annual figure of the income of 
India and Burma ? What would be the meaning of the average annual 
income of a European in Europe, even excluding Russia ? I am afraid 
the same is really true of an Indian excluding Burma ; because the Amlue 
of money varies from time to time and place to place. Mr. Yenkata- 
patiraju quoted the figure of the average annual income of a subject of 
the British Empire, including India, as 56 dollars. Well, what on earth 
does that mean ? In Australia, I believe, 4 shillings buys what one 
shillijjg buys in England, because you have got a high protective tariff. 
The income of an Australian might be four times that of an Englishman 
stated in terms of dollars ; but he would really be exactly as well off. 
Zou have got to take the differing value of money in different parts of the 
world and different parts of the area for which you are taking the 
estimate into consideration, before it begins to be of any use. Then 
the term “ income ” itself requires careful definition before you can 
say what the average annual income is. It has been my experience that 
when one produces some figvire as the average annual income for any 
area very few people who see that figure have the least rm+in-n no tn 
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what the definition of income was. I have already pointed out, I thinlc, 
in this House that as the resiilt of tlic addition of £7,000 millions to the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom during the war, according to 
certain estimates the national income of tlie United Kingdom wa.s 
increased by £7,000 millions, that the addition to the National Debt due 
to the war meant an addition to the average annual income of each 
individual in the country ; and that is true unless you are very careful 
in the statistics before you. Statistics arc very useful if you use them 
properly, if people understand how they should be used ;_but the idea 
th.at you can invent an average annual income for an Indian and then 
base on that a scientific basm of taxation is really cpntc unfounded. 
No one will be any better off than before. 

T trust I have convinced the House that however desirable an 
economic inquiry might be an inquiry that is going to extend to the 
details which seem to be in the mind of the Honourable Mover of this 
motion cannot really be useful for the purposes of the improvements 
which we desire in our .system of taxation. If a system, based on a 
scientific and equitable basis calculated according to the taxable capacity 
of the people and the average annual income of the peofde could have 
been framed, would not every progressive country in the world have 
framed such a system and wmrkecl it long ago ? 

Now, let me invite for a moment the attention of Honourable Membcr.s 
to the terms of reference of the Taxation Committee which is under con- 
sideration and to the Resolution of the Government of India which 
announced the terms of reference. Thej’’ Avill see that the Taxation Com- 
mittee are already charged with making an extensive economic inquiry so 
far as is necessaiy for the purposes of their investigaiion. That i.s tljo 
onlj’’ limit that is placed upon them. It is a vexy careful limitation with a 
view to ensuring that their inquiry shall be limited to the purjxose in view 
and .shall not be a roving inquirjq such as Sir Pursholamdas Thakurdas 
and Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, speaking in the other House, feared might 
take place. It is exactly to avoid any such roving inquiiy that the terms 
of reference have been eai'efully defined. The Committee are further 
charged with the task of considering the burden imposed on classes of the 
population without regard to territorial limits ; and to consider the whole 
scheme of taxation, Central, Provincial and Local. They are charged with 
the very important duty of considering the most eflScient methods of collec- 
tion. Their investigation must necessaidly provide very valuable data 
for further studies of the economic conditions of India and in accordance 
with the promise given in another place there is a specific direction to the 
Committee contained in the Resolution that they should give particular 
attention to the question of collecting data. 

Now, the need for this inquiiy is, I .submit, an urgent one. It is gener- 
ally I’eeognised that our taxation .system could be improved. I believe 
myself that it could be quite considerablj’- improved. I interrupted an 
Honoui-ablc Member in the course of his speech when he said that I had 
stated that what I xvanted was a scientific .system of taxation. What I do 
w’^ant is a more scientific system. There is a vexy big distinction between 
a more scientific system and a scientific system. It is vexy difficult to 
extend science into all the psychological i-egions which taxation invades. 

The need for the inquiry is, I think, evident and urgent. India has 
recently been given a reformed political constitution. If that constitution 
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i? lo progress, it is necessary that there should be an inquiry into the 
complicated subject of federal taxation, a subject which has proved a thorny 
one for every federal constitution in the world. There is very much to 
be learned from the failures and the successes in the direction of federal 
finance of existing federal governments. It is a subject to which a great , 
deal of attention has been given in the United .States and in Switzerland, 
it is being studied in Canada at the present moment. It is a subject which 
is very much to the fore in Australia. Without such study the Central 
Government and the Local GoA’eriunents are agreed that they cannot ad- 
vance politically and economically as much or as fast as they should. If 
the hleston Settlement is to be revised, this inquiry is obviouslj^ necessary. 

It is an essential preliminary to the inquiry into the expenditure side of 
the question-— a very important side of the question, Avhich would be neces- 
sary for the same purpose. Before we can frame a settlement, I will not 
say which is satisfactoiy to everj’-bodj’’, but which is more satisfactory 
than the present sj^stem to some of those concerned, this inquiry is an ab- 
solutely essential preliminary. The great change that was made in 1919 
in the relations of the Central Government with the Provincial Govern- 
ments is I thinlc not always quite realised. Before 1919, the Provincial 
Governments were, as I may say, emanations of the Central Government 
carrying on all the functions of the Central Government locally, subject 
to general superintendence from the Central "Government. There was 
no clear distinction between the functions of the two Governments and 
there was no clear distinction between their revenues. An attempt was 
made in 1920 to create this distinction and there are now Provincial reve- 
nues and Central revenues. But there are an enormous number of 
problems that are stiU unsolved. Let me give one example. Excise has 
Ijecome a provincial subject. The excise duty is collected by the Pro- 
vincial Government. But it is economically desirable and is historically 
the fact that distilleries should be in one province and should provide tiie 
needs of another. Now, is the consuming province or is the producing 
province to take that revenue ? It is a problem that can only be solved 
by an understanding between the two. We are, I believe, very near a 
settlement of that problem. But if you do not settle that problem, see 
what happens. You probably get a new distillery built in the province 
that has not got one, Avliich is economically very bad for India (quite apart 
from the question of consumption of alcohol), and you get something 
approaching a ring fence of excise barriers between province and province 
you break up the whole economic unity of India. That is only one ex- 
ample of the many problems that arise in dealing with federal finance, 
and that is one of the problems that this Taxation Committee wdl, I hope, 
look into. 

Then there is the question of the suitability of existing forms of 
taxation and existing methods. It is categorically stated in the Goverii- 
ment Resolution appointing this Committee that the Government have 
nc intention or inei easing taxation. Indeed, I am hopeful that as the econo-- 
mic disturbances arising out of the war pass away, the yield of existing 
taxes may increase and thus enable us either to reduce existing taxes or — 
w'hat comes first in the case of the Central Government — to give some 
relief in the matter of provincial contributions. Then there are parti- ^ 
cular sources of revenue which are liable to disappearance. Let me draw / 
the attention of Honourable Members to to-day’s order paper. The firs*-^ * 
proposes that we should not inquire into the taxation system of India. T’ 
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second proposes that M*e should bring about a state of affairs in -wliich 
neither the Central Government nor the Provincial Governments 'will get 
anv revenue from alcoholic liquor. That is a loss of something approach- 
ing 20 crores of existing revenue. The fifth proposes that we should get 
rid of the excise duty on cotton. I think there is another Kesolution, 
whicli probably may not come up to-dajq but which is the seventh on the 
order paper, which has a direct connection with our opium revenue. We 
are already suffering a constant diminution, which I for one do not regret — 
in our opium revenue and it is obvious that all these revenues are at any 
rate to some extent precarious. In these circumstances is it not obviously 
desirable that we should have an inquiry into taxation — an inquiry suffi- 
ciently wide to cover the subject, but sufficiently narrow to secure that 
it will not be a roving inquiry which Avill go on for generations without 
any practical result, an inquiry which AviU be useful for the Governments 
and Legislatures of India when they come to consider the changes in 
taxation which are obviously due in the course of nature in the fairly 
near future " The Mover hastily read out some of his objections to the 
existing terms of reference at the end of his speech when he was unfor- 
tunatclj' unable to continue it. He says that it does not deal with land 
revenue. It deals with land revenue in so far as land revenue is a taxation 
subject. It does not deal with land revenue in so far as land revenue 
is a question of politics and administration. Obviously you must have 
a very clear distinction there. You could not have the Central Government 
even with the approval of the provinces going and interfering in the auto- 
nomy of the provinces in this matter of laud revenue. It is a very clear 
distinction, and it has to be there. It does not deal with Railways — ^the 
Honourable Mover said. We had a discussion about Railways yesterday 
and I for one always object to Railwaj's being regarded as a method of' 
taxation. It docs not deal with monopolies. It certainly deals with salt 
revenue and things of that sort. It does not deal "vvith debt. Debt is an 
expenditure subject ; it is not a question of taxation. We must try and do 
one tiling at a time. And it, does not deal -nuth the poverty of the people 
of India — the ilover said. I hope it Avill deal with that question, as I 
' have already said. Some of the objections wliich were taken on one occa- 
sion when this subject was discus.sed in the Council of State were that the 
Committee might deal with poverty more effectively by taxing some of the '' 
richer members of the community more than they are being taxed at present. 
But that is in the future at any rate. Surely we want an authoritative 
report on this subject. The proposal for this Committee has been carefully 
thought out in advance. It was examined fully with the Provincial Gov- 
ernments both in written and oral communications. It has been discussed 
on broad lines on at least two occasions in another place. The special 
recommendations of the Government of India in regard to its appoint- 
ment and its terms of reference and the expense which it would involve 
were placed before the Standing Finance Committee and the grant after 
approval by the Standing Finance Committee was ])a.ssed unanimously 
by thi.s House. It was not until the Government were armed wdth that 
authoritative direction from the Assembly that they proceeded to appoint 
the Coininiitee and set it upon it.s preliminary investigations. In tliese 
cir.-nmstances, I confidently appeal to the House that at this stage it shall 
not .<-tuUify Rs own action and stultify the action taken bv the Govern- 
ment of India by passing a Resolution for the .suspension of the inquiry. 
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Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City: Non-Mubammadan Urban); Before 
I address jmu, Sir, on tlie merits of the question raised by this Kesolution, 
I slioiild like to enter my emphatic protest against use of language •which 
in an Assembly of this character should have been aA'oided. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Basil Blacl:ett, in addressing you referred to the speech 
of my Honourable friend i\Ir. Raju, and I remember that he used the word'3 
“ Mr. Raju talked ridicidous nonsense ” — these are his very words, “ that 
he Avas talking an obvious untruth ”. I strongly protest against the use 
of such expressions in this Assembly, and I am sure that my Honourable 
friend. Sir Basil Blackett, Avhen he realises that he has really done an 
injustice not only to hlr. Raju but to the Avhole Assembly, Avill repent. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If I may intervene for a moment, 
Sir, I had not the slightest desire or intention to accuse Mr. Raju of any 
of the crimes Avhich I appear from Mr. Patel’s statement to have accused 
him of. AVhat I said, and I wish to repeat it, is that I regret that such 
statements which I regard as ridiculously untrue sho-uld be repeated in 
this House. 

Mr. President : I hope that all Honourable Members, even Avhen con- 
A'inced of the inaccuracy of statements made bj’' others, Avill be careful 
hoAv they use such Avords as ‘ untruth ’. 

hlr. V. J. Patel : Thank you. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
Avanted to knoAv Avhy Ave objected to the existing Committee ‘and why Ave 
wanted to liaA'e it .suspended. I do not knoAv why my Honourable friend, 
j\'Ir. Rama Aiyangar, Avants to suspend the Inquiry Committee. Does he 
mean to revive it at some future time ? The fact is that he wants to have 
it dissolved or disbanded and to liaA'e another Committee appointed for an 
economic inquiry throughout India. His sole object is therefore not to 
have the Committee suspended with a Anew to revive it at some future time, 
but to dissolve it altogether. That is my position at any rate. I would 
like to see the present Committee disbanded altogether, and for these 
reasons, I see no other result from this Committee except a recommenda- 
tion for further taxation. If you haA'e followed the speech of my Honour- 
able .friend. Sir Basil Blackett correctlj’-, and if you read betAveen the lines, 
you Avill find that his Avhole object is to get more revenue. He fears, and 
very rightly fears, that the excise revenue is bound to go under the pres- 
su]-e of public opinion. He also fears that the liquor revenue will dis- 
appear ; if not now, at least after some time, because this country, unlike 
other countries, is for prohibition, total prohibition of liquor. He has also 
got to find funds for gmug etieet to the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission. He knoAvs that very well. He has got to find extra revenue for 
all these purposes, and if you have folloAved him quite correctly hi§ Avhole' 
idea in appointing this. Committee is to have recommendations for "further 
taxation and therefore ho other result could be expected out of this Com- 
mittee. Under the circumstances I strongly object to the appointment of 
anj^ such' Committee because in my opinion GoA’^ernment are placing the 
carl before the horse. The first thing that the GoA^ernment should do 
is to inquire into the economic condition of the people and their capacity 
to bear any additional taxation. We have already been complaining for 
years past that this countrj’’ is oA’erburdened with taxation and that the 
time ha.s coaue Avlien Government should go into the whole question trir 
to see if taxatiou could not be reduced. Instead, the GoA^ernmeni 
once starts a taxation inquiry under the plea of putting ' the taxa 
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amove scientific basis, admitting thereby llial tlic la>:a1ion syslein is already 
on a scientific basis. Thcrcl'orc 1 say Ibe Jirst thing to be (Ume in Ibi.s 
respect is to have a thorough inquiry into tlie econoniie condition of. the 
people of this country, and unless you do that it is not jiossiiilc for any 
Jaovernmcnt to say udiethcr the country is in a jiosition to bear any fur- 
ther taxation. That is one ground on u-liich J oliject to this Conirnittcc. 
We want an inquiry first info the economic condition of tiie peojilc and to 
find out how the people of tliis country are cajiable of bearing any addi- 
tional taxation before we go into any que.slion of taxation at all. 


The .second reason why I object to this (Jommiflee i.s becau.se of its 
personnel. I strongly object to its pcr.sonnel. The personnel is not at 
all satisfactory. Government should have consulted ibis As'.embly before 
they appointed a Committee of this character. It is a very important Com- 
mittee, involving as it docs an inquiry of a verj' far-reaching character, 
and I should have lliouglit that Government before committing themselves 
to any such position would have consulted this Assemhh'. Instead, the 
Government have appointed a Committee of their own selection. Yon Imve 
as usual a member of the 1. C. G. as the (’liairman of that Committee and 
another member of the I. C. S. as Sccrctaiy, That i.s a sure guarantee 
that yir Ba.sil Blackett will have his recommendations for taxation. Can 
there he any doubt about that ? There is one gentleman. I do not know 
his name (A voice: “ Hir Percy Thomson.”) Sir Percy Thomson from 
England. I do not know who he is. 1 have 'never heard of his name. 
But theic he i.s. lie is perhaps an old friend of Sir Basil Blaekclt, I 
do not know. "When he will come over here, wc will know wliat qualifica- 
tions he possesses. Then you have got three Indians, all excellent econo- 
mists no doubt. One of them is a Member of this House, a very distingu- 
ished Member, Dr. H 3 'der. Then there is Dr. Parnnjpyc from Boraboj'- 
lie is a personal friend of mine. I have gi-cat respect for him. AVc have 
worked together in the Bombay Legislative Council for j'ears and I can 
say that he is a very good schoolmastci’, but so far as cconomi* is concerned 
a wov.se choice could not have been made. I do not know what induced 
my friend Sir Basil Blackett to place his choice on Dr. Paranjp^’c. He is 
a very amiable gentleman, a very estimable gentleman, a very capable man, 
but for this work he is in my opinion absolutely unfit. Then there is the 
Maharaja of Burdwan. I think I need not say anything about him. The 
les.s .said about him the better. I leave it to the House to judge whether the 
personnel .selected for this Committee is at all satisfactory for the purposes 
that we have in view. I have not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
with this personnel Sir Basil Blackett will have the recommendations that 
he wants from this Committee. And when the report comes before this 
Assembly he will sajq here is the unanimous opinion of three Indian gentle- 
men, all respected men, all men holding public positions, all men having 
the cause of the country at heart, and you have no right to sa.v anything 
against them ; you must accept their recommendations in the* same way 
as you were asked to accept the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
by ray friend Sir Alexander Muddiman. We do not want this inquiry- in 
the fir.st place because it is putting the cart before the horse, and in' the 
second we object to the personnel of the Committee altogether. We de- 
mand a Committee to make an inquipj' into the economic condition of the 
masses, a Committee to be selected by this House — two-thirds to be selected 
by this House and one-third to be nominated by Government. That is the 
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sort of Committee that we want and not this Committee. And we there- 
fore saj" this Committee should be disbanded altogether. We were told 
that we voted the grant for the expenditure. We never did anything 
of the kind. You know what happened at the time of the Budget ; you 
know very well, you will have a full picture before you, if you will only 
just refresh your memory and realize what was the state of tension at 
the time and you will at once see what Demands for Grants we considered 
and what we *did not consider. If I remember right, this particular grant 
came on on the last day when the guillotine was applied and there was 
therefore no consideration of this grant upon its merits. {The Honourable 
Sir Basil BlacheU : “ In the same way as the Income-tax.”) The same 
as the Income-tax ! It would have met the same fate, I assure you, if 
you had allowed the House a chance. But under the rules of this 
Assembly you can discuss Demands for Grants for a particular number 
of days only, and at the end of those days all the remaining grants are 
put to the vote and guillotined and we have no opportunity of discussing 
them. But I assure Sir Basil Blackett that if we had got the opportunity 
we would have there and then objected to this particular grant. There 
is no doubt that from the time that we knew of the appointment of 
this Committee, we have been protesting both from the press and from 
the platform against this Committee. We do not want any Committee 
which is likely to suggest any additional taxation. The country is not 
in a position to aiford any additional taxation. If you will allow me to 
speak out what you would consider as obvious untruths, and at the risk 
of being called uncompromising or impertinent, I should once again 
bring before' this House what we consider to be the true condition of 
India to-day. Why is it that you shirk this inquiry ? Why do not you 
want to make this inquiry ? We have been repeatedly asking you for 
this inquiry. Times out of number this House by questions and Resolu- 
tions have been pressing the Government to make an inquiry into the econo- 
mic conditions of the people of this country. Years ago in 1902 my late 
lamented friend Gopal Krishna Gokhale asked the Government of India 
to undertake an economic inquiry into the conditions of the masses. 
You would not do it. The Famine Commission sat in 1898. They, 
examined several witnesses. The whole of the evidence was shut out. 
Why 1 That evidence never saw the light of day, as the evidence in 
respect of another famine commission appointed in 1924 never saw the 
light of day — ^the Lee Commission. (Laughter.) Several inquiries were, 
made as stated by my friend Mr. Eaju regarding the national income" 
and resources in days gene by e.stimated by several autlioritics. The 
evidence recorded in those inquiries has never seen the light of day and 
we do not know anything about those inquiries. "V^y is it that Govern- 
ment are not prepared to face a public inquiry into tho economic con- 
dition of the people in this country ? The reason is obvious. You know 
that as soon as that inquiry has been set on foot, so many ugly tilings 
will be said and brought out and exposed about British rule in India 
that ;/ou dare not face such an inquiry. That, it seems to me, is the 
(•nly reason. As a matter of fact the country, as I have already men- 
tionci] in connection with the Lee Report, which was the richest c'ountrv 
in the world is to-day the poorest. That is the position. We iiad a 
most excellent system of industries, a most excellent system of handi- 
crafts. Where is all that ? It has all been destroyed under your sj'stem 
of government. Can you deny that ? You can. go on denying then 
L5DPI 
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-why don’t you make an inquiry ? As 1 told :Mr. Cliatterjee the other day, 
•vour conscience is guilty. A countrj' which produced the best of 
materials, which attracted you and those who were unemployed in other 
countries to this country, dreaming of the v.'calth of India, that country 
now is the poorest country in the world ! (1 ojrex : “ Xo. no ' .1 Then 

why don’t you make an inquiry, I ask once again T l^Ir, llama Aiyangar 
waut-s an inquiry into the economic condition of tlic people in liiis courury 
before you proceed further veith your Taxation Inquiry Commdxrtiu 
which you have appointed for purposes of your own (The JlonourahU Sir 
Basil Blacl-cU : “ AYhy ‘ hei'ore ’ ? ”) Because without an economic 
inquiry, you cannot go on with the question of taxation, you cannot 
determine w'hat taxation the people are capable of bcarintr. We say 
that the people are not capable of hearing any further taxation; you 
say, “ No, they are ”. That is the ditrercncc between us and the 
Trcasui-y Benches. We want a thorough inquiry into the economic con- 
d.ition of the people of this countrt* before yott think of additional taxation. 
You know that 80 per cent, of the people of this country live on agri- 
culture and agricultural labour. It is because the industries have been 
destroyed, it is because the trade has gone, — that is why so many yieople 
have to fall back on agriculture and agricultural labour — and I repeat 
once again that millions of the people of this country are living on one 
meal a day, and I want you, the Members on the Treasury Benches, to 
try that experiment yourselves for a week, and I would like to see your 
faces on the eighth day (The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chailcrjee : “ Have 
you tried it ” ?) ^Ullions of the people of this country are living on one 
meal a day. Is it or is it not a fact f (The Honourable Sir Basil Blacken : 
“ I would not say ‘ no I have very definitely said, ‘ yes Very well, 
one fact is admitted that millions of people in this countr>* live on ime 
meal a day, and among those millions you are not there; that is absolutely 
certain. (The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chattcrjcc : “ Are yon ? ”) I am 
sorry; I am not, but I am here to represent them ; you are not (The Honour- 
able Mr. A. C. Chaiterjee : “ I do not saj' I am.”) Can you say there is 
any country in the world where such a large proportion of its ])opulation is 
living on one meal a day ? That is the condition of the country after 
150 years of your rule ! (Mr. T. A. Chalmers-. “ Did they have two 
meats a day before ? ”) Oh, you are sure they lived on one meal a day ? 
(Mr. T. A. Chalmers : ‘ I am a-sking ”). That is why we want an inquiry, 
Yoit may say that some of the conclusions we draw are hansh. they are not 
correct, they are ob^'iously untrue, you may say all sort.s of tilings. We 
sa 3 *, ” All right, let a Committee hold an inquiiy, let us see who Is right 
and what can be done to remedy this ”. And you shirk such inquiry (The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : "Bead history, Aurangzeb.”) (AnHonour- 
able Member : “ Historj’ made to order ! ”) Who m^e the historj' ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Ohatterjee : Why don’t you make your 
own ? 

Mr. Y. 3. Patel ; You have manufactured the history* for your 
own purpose. Take for instance this Committee which yon have 
appointed, it makes a report as you want it. Twenty years hence, the 
then Finance Member might quote passages from it and say that the 
Committee with three eminent Indians had said so and so.* You wiK 
call it history. Such history is worthless, and it would not be worth 
the paper on which it is written. It is history manufactured br tou 
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for certain set ])nrpo.se.s and cannot l)c I’clied on. We want an inquiry 
made by independent men. men in whom people have confidence, not 
men appointed by you. That i? what we want. ^Yhy don’t you do 
it ? Wc ag:ain and again .‘iay that ignorance, poverty, di.sease and 
cpidemic.s are the order of the day under your rule. Wo repeat this 
indictment limes without number. We challenge you to prove other- 
wise. Ignorance, because you b.avc always resisted our attempts, our 
endeavours for the introdnetion of free and compulsory education in 
tliis land. You Inive kept tlie jieojtlc flf India absolutely ignorant. 
Xinety-five per cent, of the pcojilc arc steeped in nttcr ignorance. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Some of thein are here. 

Ml*. V. J. Patel : Some of them are here. They are on the Treasury 
benches ! That is what you have done about the education of the 
ma.sses of the people committed to yonr charge. And when I talk of 
disease apd ejiidcmics, you Icnow lliat in Glasgow plague broke out 
some years ago and it was crrulicatcd in one year. In India plague 
started in ISflG and every year regularlj we have a visitation in Bombay. 
You have not been al)lc to do anything in the matter. Why .should you ? 

Tho Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjec : Have you allowed every- 
thing to be done. 

Mr. 7. J. Patel : What can we do ? You arc our masters for 
the time, brown or white, whoever sits there. That is the position. 
Then, Sir, talking about diseases and epidemics, only 5 years ago we 
had a severe outbreak of Influenza and 60 lakhs of people died in three 
months alone. Tin’s is your wonderful organisation of medical relief 
and sanitation. This is your indc. and j-et you say that everything 
is well governed, governed in the intcrc.st of India by the Indian Civil 
Service. That is the ])osition. 1 once again challenge you to hold an 
open public inquiry as suggested in this amendment of Mr. Goswarai 
and prove that wc arc wrong. I now conclude with an appeal to the 
Mover of this Besolution to accept the amendment of Mr. Goswaini. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : X^on-Muhammadan 
Urban) : ]\Ir. President, with your permission, I wi.sh to move, the 
amendment which stands in my name, which is as follows : 

“ That for the original Resolution tlic following be Bubatituted ; namely : 

‘ That this Assembly recommends to tlic Governor General in Council, that he 
be pleased immediately to dissolve tho present Taxation Inquiry Committee and instead 
thereof to institute a thorough inquirj- into the economic condition of tho various 
classes of tho people of India, their income per lioad, their capacity to bear the 
existing burden of t.axation, and the general resources of the country, through a 
representative Committee, at least two-thirds of which shall be elected by tho Indian 
I.fegislativc Assembly. ’ ’ 

While thanking Sir Basil Blackett for his illuminating lecture on 
federal finance, I am obliged to say — I shall not be very uncharitable 
— ^that his speech was not so much an example of bad advocacy as the 
result of an increasing conviction of the weakness of the case which 
it was his business to defend. The defence of both parts of the Resolu- 
tion, which the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett rightly said can be 
separated, is very wealc indeed. As for the terms of reference to the 
Taxation Committee, — I shall come to them in a minute. There was 
one point on which Sir Basil Blackett laid special emphasis. He said 
that the Assembly had voted money for this Taxation Committee and 
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he referred to the deliberate decision of the Legislative Assembly. Well, 
I suppose, %yordB have their meaning and I wonder what that word 
“ deliberate ” meant in the phrase which he used,—" the deliberate 
decision of the Assembly,” As my Honourable friend, Jlr, Patel, has 
pointed out, the demand under this item came under the guillotine 
during the Budget discussion. No opportunity was available to the 
Members of this Assembly to express their opinion on this Committee. 
I might remind Sir Basil Blackett that early in June, as soon as the 
personnel of the Taxation Committee was announced, 1 handed in 
to him a copy of my Resolution which the ballot has awarded to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Rama Aiyangar. And he must have .seen after 
that in the press repeated and pointed criticism both of the personnel and 
of the terms of reference of this Taxation Committee. He could not have 
failed to notice that dozens of Members of the Legislative Assembly 
sent in this very Resolution (or something very much like it) in order 
that it may have a chance in the ballot and that the Resolution may 
be discussed and that we may express our emphatic opinion that this 
Taxation Committee should be dissolved immediately and an infjuiry 
should be instituted through a representative Committee into the econo- 
mic condition of the country. Sir Basil Blacicett has told us 
that the Provincial Governments have opposed an economic inquiry. 
Obviously, they would. I did not expect that they would do anything 
else. Therefore, it becomes all the more necessary for us in this 
Assembly to emphasise our opinion^ that this Committee should be 
immediately dissolved. Sir, with your permission, I will refer to a 
debate in lanother place. I am not at all discoiiraged or frightened 
by the fate of a similar Resolution in the Council of .State, — I mean 
the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr, Phiroze Sethna on the 
4th February, 1924. I shall not take the time of the House by reading 
the Resolution which was moved by the Honourable Mr. Sethna, but 
I take it Honourable Members are aware of the text of that Resolution. 
During the discussion on the Resolution in the Council of State, Gov- 
ernment induced the Honourable ilr. Sethna to withdraw his Resolu- 
tion. And I find — a thing which is not surprising in the other House 
— ^that the Honourable Mr. Sethna found out this excuse — that, if an 
economic inquiry were instituted, people would think that it was with 
a view to, and an effort at, increased taxation. Well, Sir, I .should like 
to say that it is only when you have a Committee consisting of men who 
are admittedly not the representatives of the people going into an inquiry, 
deliberately with a view to further taxation, that the people would 
have the apprehension, and not in the case of a Committee such as 
we suggest. 

Sir, the Honourable Mr. Patel Iras referred to the personnel 
of the Committee. I wiU just remind the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
of something which he said in the Council of State on the 4th Februarj% 
They will meanwhile ”, he said, be going on with the expei*t com- 
mittee on taxation.” So the Taxation Committee, the personnel of 
which has been described by the Honourable Mr, jPatel, is an expert 
taxation committee 1 Experts indeed '. 

I can 'Well under.stand a committee of real experts, but I do not 
understand a fancy and fashionable committee of political prize-babies. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Will you name your com- 
mittee of experts ? 
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3yir. T. C. Goswami : Wlien occasion, arises I hope to be able to do so, 

TVhen 3 ’ou talk of the expert opinion of any committee constituted 
by the Government, I am reminded of 'what an eminent educationist once 
said of the imported Imperial Education Service : “ Every bottle-washer 
is a, chemist in India.” And, of course, the Civil servant is omniscient ; 
he sings : 

‘ ‘ Got auy rivers they say arc uncrossable ? 

Got any mountains you cannot tunnel through ? 

We specialise on the tchoUp impossible, 

Doing things that no man can do.” “ 

AYe want the Committee to be composed of representatives of the 
people Avho inspire confidence in the people, and of experts. That is why 
I have framed mj'^ amendment in that tvay. I want two-thirds of that 
central committee of inquiry to be composed of accredited representatives, 
and we shall associate Avith that' committee other men Avho are experts in 
this department. 

The Eonourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : Such as 1 

Mr. T. 0. GosAvami : I shall suggest the names Avhen you accept my 
recommendation. 

I Avould suggest the folloAving mode of inquiry. I Avould like to have 
a central committee ; and that is the committee AA'hich I suggest in my 
Resolution, — a central committee to settle the plan of inquirj' and to set 
up proA’ineial and local committees to harness all local organisations to 
secure information. I do not thinlv that the Honourable Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas’s estimate of 20 j'ears is anything like correct. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : Alore like 50 years ? 

htr. T. C. Goswami : We Avant an inquirj" into the present system of 
taxation ; in fact a sj"stem of taxation has yet to be created in India. There 
is no such thing as a ‘‘ system ” of taxation in India, and that is not 
created bj' a trip to SAvitzerland, even with letters of introduction from 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; but by studj"ing the economic condi- 
tion of the countrj" in the countrj'. 

I notice that recently in America- they are uneasy about their sj"stem 
of taxation. I find in the Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
a paper recently read by an eminent Professor. Mr. Thomas S. Adams, on 
this subject. Pie saj-s that the Senate has suddenly aAvakened to the fact 
that all is not Avell Avith the Bureau of Internal ReA'enue. He further 
saj^s, the Bureau of Internal EeA-enue is staggering and stumbling under 
the burden of income-tax largelj' because it is loaded and inexpertlj’ distrib- 
uted. 

I do not denj’ — on the contrary, I very strongly affirm — that there is 
need for an inquiry into the methods of taxation. I do not ay ant to call 
it a sj'stem of taxation because it is not' a sj"stem of taxation ; but before 
you can have a real inquiry, as the Honourable Mr. Patel has A"ery rightly 
pointed out — in order that jmu may haA-e a real inquiry into taxation — ^you 
must have an economic inquiry. I know that it is a, laborious process, 
A'erj" laborious indeed ; and that is a thing Avhich I aeknoAvledge. Not 
only that, I saj" the labours invoWed are A'erj" unlike the labours of other 
Commissions Avhich we haA'e experienced. The labours inAmh'ed would be 
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very much greater than, for instance, the labours involved in the Lee Com- 
mission, and it will engage, if the inquiry is going to he real, some of the 
best men of our country for months— probably for two years. I noticed 
in the newspapers a report of a speech by the Honourable Sir Basil Blachett 
on this unfortunate Committee, in which he is reported to have said that 
he wanted to utilise the results of the Taxation Committee during hi.'? 
term of office. 'Well, I admire Sir Basil Blackett’s solicitude for improv- 
ing the country, but I venture, to think that even if the results of the 
inquiry which I propose and which T tliink most of the Honourable Members 
of this House agree in proposing, do not come during the term of office 
of Sir Basil Blackett, it will not be such a great calamity for India. 

Sir, pointed reference has been made in this House to the poverty in 
India, but recently we had Sir Alfred IMond’s illuminating speech— in a 
London club was it ? — about the wealth of India. jMillions of pounds of 
jewellery used to be strewn on the tables of the Indian friends of Sir Alfred 
Mond. Well, Sir, I have known the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett in the 
past to have relied for his histoiy and economics on such travellers’ tales 
as the Memoirs of Bernier and the Alemoirs of Tavernier. I do not know 
if he will base his further economic policy on the “ traveller’s talcs ” of 
Sir Alfred ]\Iond. As for myself : 

‘ ‘ I shall not want capital in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Alfred Mond, 

And we shall both lie together, lapt 
In a Five per cent. Exchequer Bond.” 

Sir, about poverty I should like to quote, though the time is very 
short, I should like to quote a passage from Mr. Gokhale’s speech delivered 
in 1902 : and though the time is short I think it will bear repetition. In 
that .speech, delivered nearly a quarter of a century ago, from his place in 
the Imperial Council he emphasised the need for such an inquiry as I have 
proposed, and he says that such evidence as was available to him : 

” I venture to eny, points unmist.nke.'ibly to the f.oct that the mass of our people 
are not only not progressing but are .actually receding in the matter of material 
prosperity. I have here certain tables compiled from official publications relating 
to (1) census returns, (2) vital statistics, (3) salt consumption, (-1) the agricultural 
outturn of the last 16 years, (5) cropped area in British India, (C) area under 
superior crops, and (7) exports .and imports of certain commodities ; * and they 
establish the following propositions : 

(1) That the growth of population in the last decade has been much less 

than it should have been and that in some Provinces there has been an 
actual decline in the population. 

(2) That the deafli-rate per mille has been steadily rising since 1884 which 

points to a steadily increasing number of people being underfed. 

(3) That the consumption o'f salt which already in this country is below the 

standard required for healthy existence has not kept pace even with the 
meagre growth of population. ' 

(4) That the last decade has been a period of severe agricultural depression 

all over India. 

(5) That the net cropped area is diminishing in the older Provinces and that 

the area under superior crops is showing a regrettable diminution. 

(6) That the export and import figures tell the same tale, .namely, that the 

cultivation of superior crops is diminishing and cattle are perishing in 
. large number's.” 

Well, I .shall quote also official testimony. Sir Narasimha Sarma, in the 
Council of State, said : 
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“ I am not going to disguise from this House niy anxiety, as the Revenue 
Memher, vrith regard to the food position and the distressing poverty prevailing 
among certain classes of the people. After all, at the present moment •we have only 
a little over an acre of cultivated land per head of population.” 

Then, Sir, I iviU take the liberty of quoting Sir Basil Blaekett hi m self 
on the subject. I believe this quotation has already been made by 
Mr. Eama Aiyangar. He said : 

“ The existing poverty of a large number of the people is obviously also very 
great and no Government can •with equanimity look on and not wish that they could 
do something to improve it.” 

My complaint, Sir, is that Government are stUl looking on and I am 
afraid that Government as they are constituted will continue to look on 
without being able to do anything for the amelioration of poverty. 

Mr. President : I would ask the Honourable klember now to bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami : Sir, by a curious oriental paradox, a retrench- 
ment committee was succeeded by an extravagance committee. Monej’’ 
must be found, -as LIr. Patel said, for the Superior Ser^^ces, for making 
the lives of European officials a little more than comfortable, for lajdng 
out inducements for fresh shipments of embodied prestige, to secure that 
what is lost in prestige (as a result of political movements) is at least 
made up in perquisites. But while these men can always form trade 
unions — and I understand my Honourable friend, LIr. Chatter jee is bring- 
ing in a Trades Union BiU very soon — and can go on strike in protest 
against their starvation wages, or perhaps join Mr. Willson’s firm where 
wages are paid running up to six figures, as he told us, it is hardly possible 
to ask the whole of the Indian population to go on strike or secure a remedy 
by seeking employment in my Honourable friend, Mr. Willson’s firm. A 
future poet, perhaps it may be an English poet, will sing of the present 
constitution as “ broadening down from hypocrisy to bankruptcy.” The 
Lee Commission agitation has somewhat contradicted the late tall talk about 
the selfless zeal of^English officials who come out to India at great sacrifice, 
to do good to the people of India. 

Sir, my time is short and I shall not detain you any longer. But I 
repeat the proposition which has been challenged by Sir Basil Blaekett on 
the authority of perjured history, — ^that impoverishment in India, if not 
a direct result of British rule, is a standing disgrace to this administra- 
tion ; and I affirm this proposition solemnly — ^because I too have studied 
history as best as I have been able to — ^that the greatest indictment against 
BritLsh rule in India is not so much political — ^because for our political 
disabilities I am prepared to accept for my countrymen 75 per cent, of the 
blame — ^but I say the chief indictment against British rule in India is 
economic. Well, Sir, I shall not delay j^our luncheon ; and with these fe'sr 
words I move my amendment. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : I had not intended to take part in this debate, for the 
very simple reason that my Chamber have already communicated their 
views to the Government of India regarding this Taxation Committee 
and I felt that I had hardly anything useful to add to this debate by 
any further remarks. But "vvlien I heard my Honourable friend the 
Finance Member at least for once quoting me with approval in spite 
of the allegations about my being spoilt with political colour about 
which the Chief Commissioner of Railways yesterdaj’’ said such a lot 
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to tills House, J fell Hint it is nii onension %vlicii I jniist t'-ll llie Hons- 
the -whole story nud not vest content witli tlie House hnnwiii;' only 
portions of iny*spoecii in tin: other plaee ns (luoted hy tin' Kinance IHeiii- 
hcr. Sir Basil did me the honour of (jiiotiu" n portion of what I suiil 
in the Council of Slate. 1 will eompiete that willi wiint 1 ended my 
speech with and 1 hope that will .still retain to me his apimoval of the 
views that I there exiu'ossed. 1 tuided in the Conneil of State wit'n 
this as the last iinrafrraph. 1 .said : 

“ T foot, Sir, tital ttie day is stil! di;it:mt v.le'U ttii-i f,'<iiiiieil run c'o'e any 
under any puino to tlie most’ fascinatinp }trf.)>(i>.itinu, to anyttiiiip ticil ’.mU t'-nd to 
or oven saadI of now ta^.'ltioll. Wo u.'int rotronclisaont, v.'c v.aiit a lialanriiip of tl; ■ 
Imdpet vvith tliu pvoaout taxation, not any inoroa'-o in it and natil tin' is a'-inovi'd. 
until tlioro are aiirjdiiscs, until iiidord tlioro is iiiote I'onlontoieni :)iii'jap--! jlirni' vj.o 
are taxed, 1 do not think tliat tliis Itousi' ean sorionsly ooasidi r any sojjfo-tiea nnde 
"witli live l)cst of motives in oonta'ctiou v.itli taxation. Tor, tie- ajijireto-asinii laay t,- 
this, that tlierc iiniy lie now .■ivonnes of taxation fonnd and ■in;;i:o“‘ed Ttvoaii'e aded 
and ])crhaj )3 aceoptod iiv the Oovoniinont he it apaiied tlie .•■troapo'if iijije'^il’Kiti of 
those two UouROfi Wlia{ tlio Itoaouraldo Mover sooics Is a readjie.taient of the v.lifdT 
tliinp hat there may lio tliin yc.ars and tloTo may l>e fat yiae*. la tlie ca'e of a 
thin year wliat may haiipon is that tho new :^venne-^ of taxation may rome and th" 
roadjustmont may lie put off for a hotter day, and in tla- ca-e of (iovernment 
treasuries all over the world, with all defereiiee to the In tieliei <i]>pD'‘it'', the nadju'it- 
inent wlion it is a question of pivinp oii thi' part of (ioverameat, is leap ia eonjia!;. 

Sir, lhat was m3' conclusion on the Ih-solution moved in the other jilm’c 
b}’ the Honourable Sir Mancckji Dadiihho.v. 

Now, this incptir.v which is the suhjetd mailer of the disetirsion her" 
is an inquiry for flitdiu" out better modes, and certtiinly further modes 
of taxation. There is uo doubt about that. 1 have not heard anythin-:, 
nor do I find anx'thin-: in the lerms of rcfereiiee, whieli makes it com* 
pulsory on the Committee that tho Covernment have nominated, to 
find out what it is that the people of India ean .-Jland. Wi- have heard 
extreme views in this House regardin': tlie ]n‘osperily or tlu- misery 
of the masses of India. 1 do not wish to add one word more to the-" 
two extreme views liiat have been heard to-dax', imt this at least is 
clear from what ha,s been exjn-essed witli so much force, with s(^ mneh 
feeling, and if you like it with so mucli resentment by one side nr the 
other, that we cannot go on very long witlumt this lIou-(* being in a position 
to know exactly' what is tlie taxable eajmeit.v of the peoj)Ie of India and 
up to what point they could he taxed. 1 hap]ieu to he one of tho deputa- 
tion — now known as the commercial dtqmtation 'nrging retrenchment, 
which waited njion His Excellency. 1 then .said that my electorate felt 
and that the Indian commercial community' very' strongly felt that the 
taxable capacity of the pcoiilc of India had not only been then reached 
hut had been exceeded. ]\Iy' e.sleomcd collegne Sir Campbell llhodeswho 
led that depntatinn ditfered from me. Cun we go on very' long without 
having the inquiry’ of which is pressed on Government by' m.v llouourahlc 
friend IMr. Go.swami in hfs Resolution, and irrespective of the nature and 
the terms of reference to the Committee that has iieen already ajipointcd. 
There is every rea.soii to believe that this House sooner or later Avill insist 
upon having, and will not rest until it. has had, a full inquiry into the 
taxable capacity’ of the peoxilc by pensons who onjov the approval of this 
Hou.se. 

Ml'. H Calvert (Punjab : Nominated Official) ; Sir, I propose to 
confine myaelf to that part of the amendment which relates to a xmo- 
posal to have a thorough inquiry into the economic conditions of the 
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people of India, tlieir income per head and the general resources' of 
the country. That amendment, Sir, is really in three parts. It asks 
first, for a general inquiry ; secondly it asks for an inquiry by the 
Government of India ; and thirdly, it says that the agency should he 
a committee including Members of this Assembly. Now, Sir, I am 
•entirely in favour of an inquiry into economic conditions. I have my- 
self been engaged in carrying on such inquiries for many years past, 
and a good many of my colleagues are also trying to throw some light 
■on the general economic conditions of this country. But, Sir, with all 
due respect to the Government of India, I beg to say that I do not 
think that they are the proper agency for carrying on sirch an inquiry ; 
and, if Honourable Members will kindly excuse me, I should like to 
say that this Assembly is not the proper body to select the members 
of any committee for this inquiry. It seems to me. Sir, that this is 
very largely a matter for Provincial Governments. If an All-India 
inquii'}' is desired then the obvious body is the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion. It is rather curious that, although so many Members of this 
Assembly are prepared to speak on ec-onomic questions, there are very 
few of them, indeed, wlio are members of the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion. Now, Sir, my objection to an inquiry by a committee is that, as 
has been already said, it would take at least 20 years to arrive at 
results which Avould carrj- weight outside this eountry. Actually, in 
the Punjab, we have set up a Standing Board of Economic Inquiry 
divided into a rural and an urban section ; and this Board has been 
nt work for about two or three years and is slowly producing results. 
Our policy there is to appoint investigators who are solely engaged 
upon collecting facts. We leave the readers of those reports to draw 
the deductions from them. 

Now, Sir, in a general inquiry there would be three prominent 
dangers. There is the danger that the inquiry might be confined to 
too small a scope. India is such a vast country that any committee 
that set out to make a general inquiry might attempt to confine itself 
to too small a scope, and its deductions from the particular to the 
general would be vitiated by the fact that the premises were insufficient. 
Then, Sir, there is the obvious fallacy which appears in this amendment, 
the “ average ” income per head. There is a third fallacy which creeps 
into all these discussions, namely, we should try and inquire into the 
'Conditions of a typical tract or a typical village. Let me. Sir, illustrate 
what I mean by the danger of confining the inquiry to too small a 
scope. Our Standing Board of Economic Inquiry has practically 
brought to a conclusion an inquiry into mortgages of agricultural land. 
We took an assessment circle of 35 villages and have carefully gone 
through nearly 5,000 mortgages. The result of that examination is 
io bring out certain very definite, very clear conclusions. In so far 
as that area is concerned, those conclusions are irrefutable. But like 
evei'y one else, I would hesitate to say that conclusions drawn from a 
detailed inquiry into 5,000 mortgages in one part of the Punjab would 
have any application, say, to conditions in other parts of the Punjab 
■or Madras or Assam. Then, Sir, there is this danger about the 
“ average ” income per head. It is no comfort, for instance, to tho.se 
friends of Mr. Patel, who, he says, have one meal a day, if we reply 
that the average number of meals in India is one and three quarters. 
An average applied to anything concerning human affairs is apt to 
be very misleading indeed. I shall give you, again, an illustration from 
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an inquiry which I myself have just brought to a conclusion into the 
size and distribution of agricultural holdings, — the average agricultural 
holding in the Punjab is 8 acres. But when you examine the holdings 
by classes, you find that only 18 per cent, of the holdings fall_ into 
class 5 — 10 acres, while about 58 per cent, fall below that ; and if we 
try to arrive at any estimate of average income per head, we should 
find that the vast majority of the people of India came below that 
estimate, and it would be perfectly valueless. We are actually trying 
detailed inquiries into what we try to think are typical tracts, and I 
hope very soon to be able to publish an estimate of the average income 
per head of a certain definite tract. That average income per head, 
although it may possess all the fallacies attaching to such averages, 
will be perfectly useless for any other part of India except the parti- 
cular tract to which it applies. Now, Sir, Mr. Goswami would like us 
to arrive at an estimate of the average income per head, but he very 
carefully avoided explaining what he meant by “ income ”. There is 
of course published in England a statement which enables you to deduce 
a figure for average income per head in Great Britain. That estimate 
is based on income-tax returns. But in England the number of assessees 
is something like millions, probably covering 10 million of the 
population, and the average income per head which is published occa- 
sionally is based on the incomes of those million people, the incomes 
of the remaining 35 million people, which are below the income-tax 
limit, being merely guessed at. Where you have a very la^ge number 
of assessees, it is possible to make a mathematical calculation of tbe 
average income per head. Where as in India, you have a population 
mainly agricultural, with less than three lakhs of people declaring their 
income, it is practically impossible to arrive at any estimate whatever. 
Sir, the estimate which is given about income, and which one Honour- 
able Member quoted, is only the money income ; it entirely ignores 
other sources of income which are not declared in the income-tax return. 
Now, Sir, if we take a simpler thing than the average income per head 
of the people of India, namely, the a^'^erage production per person em- 
ployed in any industry, then we can arrive at some useful figures. 
We can say, for instance, that the average gross production of persons 
emploj’^ed in the Bombay cotton mills is a little over 1,100 rupees ; 
that is the gross production. The net production could easily be 
found out. We can say that the average gross production of miners 
emploj^ed in Indian coal mines is 415 rupees a year. We can say 
that the average gross earnings of railway employees is about 1,118 
rupees per person employed. These figures. Sir,- are useful, inasmuch 
as they explain why the nett income is so small. If the value of pro- 
duction per person employed is Es. 415 per year, it is clear that the 
income of these miners must remain small, and similarly if the average 
gross production of all persons employed in cotton mills in India is 
Es. 916 per head, then- it is again clear that the real reason of the low 
income in India is the low standard of production. Now, Sir, it is quite 
ea.sy to arrive at the average income per person employed in any particular 
and definite sphere. I can give the average income for the money 
lenders of the Punjab. You can give an average income of the workers 
employed in the Bombay cotton mills. But that again would not give 
-us the average income per head. For we have no knowledge of the 
dependents or of the number of idlers and beggars ; and these we must 
lake into consideration ; all of whom bring down the average. 
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Now, Sir, there is one more objection to any attempt 
any figure of the money income in this country, and it is t 
no means whatever of finding out the value of the work done 
In a country like England, where women earn wages, it is 
arrive at a rough estimate of women’s work. In a eounti^ 
where wage-earning is almost entirely confined to men, it 
impossible to take into consideration the work done by the W( 
hold work, domestic duties, work an the fields, etc. We are t 
Punjab to arrive at the average wages of labourers in rui 
pressed in money value. But supplementals are difficult to 
as the value of free grazing, free site, free food, and other litl 
which come in in the life of a villager. We know perfect! 
we .shall never arrive at any figure which is very correct, 
cannot put an aecui-ate money estimate on things like thai 
never priced in open market. Althoaagh I very strongly thin 
cution of further economic inquiry is essential, I do urge th 
leave the Government of India alone and impress on theii 
Governments that they ought to do something on the lines n 
in the Punjab, b}”- setting up some competent men to form a 
bod}’- — which will employ investigators and carry on thes 
steadily from year to year, not merely have an ad hoc inquiry 
sit for 20 years and then come to an end. After all, India, is 
Europe without Russia, and ever since the days of Adam Smith 
been in Europe a very large number of inquiries into economic 
And yet, Sii*, as we all know, on an issue like protection, f 
there is still very wide difference of opinion ; and if jmu < 
question of how best we could improve agriculture, you wi 
practically no two economists will agree, even though inquirie 
going on there in thousands of places. So, Sir, I would : 
House to reject that laart of the amendment which calls for £ 
inquiry by the Government of India, and I would ask Membe 
it to Proidncial Governments and ask them for a permanei 
official and non-official members who should carry on the inc 
we all desire. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Offiei 
wish to support this demand for an inquiry into the eeonomi 
with a very few words. I do not altogether for the reasons 
been advanced by my friends here, but for reasons of my c 
not wedded to any particular theory with regard to the ratio i 
nor have I any particular thesis to prove. It has been state 
people have been taxed beyond their capacity. I do not wish 
myself to any general statement of that sort. - It has been 
India is getting poorer and poorer. I do not wish to subscr 
belief. There have been several statements put forward fror 
form, by the newspapers and fay politicians at different times 
is getting poorer, that 40 millions of people are living on one ; 
or that the average income per head is Es. 30 or Es. 60 or Es 
not wish to commit myself to anyone of these statements. Gei 
ments of this description are extremely fallacious. Unless an 
have a scientific inquiry into this subject of the economic condi 
people, it seems to me to be hazardous to indulge in general p 
of that sort. Nor do I believe that any conclusion as to tl 
annual income of the people in this countrj’ will furnish any re 
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of death duties. I have no doubt that he is casting -wistful eyes upon that 
source of revenue ; hut I knov of none -vvhich -would he more unpopular. 
Apart from that particular source of revenue, -n-hat I -wish to point out 
is that at present, so long as Government remains irresponsible to the people, 
I have no inclination to place further revenues at the disposal of Govern- 
ment to swell the military expenditure or to allow them to be absorbed by 
further pajunents to the numerous Services, not merely Imperial but sub- 
ordinate. They arc always asking for more, and from the Imperial services 
the demand will .spread to the Provincifil and subordinate services and from 
the civil to the military. The more revenue you raise, the more liable 
it is to be swallowed up in payment to these Services. This was the 
reason of my reluctance to put more money into the hands of an irrespon- 
sible Government. On the other hand, the question of Provincial con- 
tributions has to bo settled in the interests of the administration of India 
as a whole, and the fact that it cannot be solved unless you examine the 
sy.stem of taxation and the possibility of re-adjusting sources of taxation 
between the Imperial Government and the Provincial Governmenvs have 
made me change my attitude somewhat. Wliile I am not therefore in 
favour of suspending the inquiry hy this Committee I think the Govern- 
ment ought to make up their minds to start the other inquiry into the 
economic condition of the people — an inquiiy to be conducted on as 
scientific linos as possible and in a perfectly disinterested and detached 
spirit, so that we may arrive at correct conclusions with regard to the 
material progress of the people The results of such an, inquiiy cannot 
fail to be of great value. 

Sir, with regard to the desire to place taxation on a more scientific and 
equitable basis, I do not believe that the wit of man has ever yet succeeded 
in devising a thoroughly scientific, equitable and popular system of taxa- 
tion. I do not think there is much that is wrong with the existing sj'stem 
of -taxation, and I am pretty certain that any system of taxation j'ou can 
devise will be equallj' unpopular and unacceptable. I am sure that 
among those who advocate this reform of taxation on a scientific and 
equitable basis a large majorit}^ hope that their burdens may be shifted on 
to their neighbours’ .shoulders, and that there are some who believe in 
a millenium when it will be possible to carry on a complex and civilized 
system of administration with a light or no taxation. I am afraid I 
cannot bring myself to entertain any of these opinions. But we are 
face to face with an urgent problem in regard to this question of 
Provincial contributions, and that is why I have reluctantly made up 
my mind not to oppose the inquiry into the present system of taxation, 
but to urge at the same time an inquiry into the economic circumstances 
of the country. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I quite agree with 
the Honourable Member who has just sat down that if any inquirj’- is 
to be conducted at all into the question of the economic situation in 
India, it should be done, not by this Committee but by some other 
authority. Mr. Calvert has suggested that it would be far better done 
by Local Governments and local authorities, and I think that will prove 
to be the case undoubtedly. But the collection of statistics for a period 
of 3 or 5 years, as has been suggested, might be an exceedingly valuable 
preliminary to any definite inquiry whether undertaken by a Local Govem- 
'ment or by a Committee appointed by the Government of India. 
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A consideraMe amount lias been said to-day on tbe subject of aver- 
ages, and I think the fallacy underlying many of the averages which 
have been suggested has been exposed by Mr. Calvert. One need only 
refer to the ease of mill hands, where we will say the average income 
of a certain set of mill hands is Rs. 500 per annum, and compare their 
average income with that of an equivalent number of agricultural hands 
10 miles away who live on their land with their own livestock. Any 
average income per head per annum arrived at from such essentially 
■different kinds of labour would obviously produce a result which would 
he of very little benefit to anybody. The suggestion to suspend this 
Taxation Committee which has been appointed, purely because it does 
not deal with quite another matter, seems to be an absurd one, and I 
trust that part of the suggestion may be rvithdrawn. The powers of 
this Committee which has been appointed have been brought into ques- 
tion as well as the personnel of the Committee ; hut I think Sir Basil 
Blackett has made it perfectly clear that the powers which this Com- 
ntlttee have are ample for the purpose in view ; and as regards the per- 
sonnel I do not think it does any good in this House to pick holes in 
the people who have been selected for this work. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get men who are really icompetent to undertake an inquiry 
of this sort and the suggestion in the amendment that, of the Com- 
mittee whick it is proposed should take the place of the Taxation Com- 
mittee, two-thirds of that Committee should be appointed by this 
&ssembV seems to me a very foolish one.' You have got to consider 
carefully who are the most competent people and I do not think this 
Assembly is the right tribunal to select experts of this sort. A sug- 
gestion was made in the Steel' debate that this Assembly might appoint 
some of its number to go into the question as to the enhancement of the 
duties when that became necessary owing to a fall in exchange or rise 
in exchange or any other cause necessitating an alteration of the tariff 
that was fixed, and it was pointed that that was essentially a matter ioT 
an expert committee such as the Tariff Board ; and in this case it is still 
more necessary I think to have an absolutely expert committee, which 
this Assembly could hardly be competent to select. When we hear in 
this House of the great poorness of this country, the miserable lot of the 
agriculturist and so on, and we are told that the British have done 
nothing to improve these conditions, one cannot help looking round the 
country and remembering the railways, ports, irrigation works and mills, 
which have obviously been a source of very great employment and profit to 
the community. I have considerable sympathy with the Finance 
^lember ; on the one hand he is told that he is overtaxing the people, 
and on the other hand he is told that he does not raise sufficient money 
for the purposes of educating them. I have no great objection to the 
amendment as it stands, except to the first and last portion of it ; but 
I do not think all the same that this proposed Central Committee is the 
best way of getting the result which is desired. 

Mr, President ; Amendment moved : 

" In the amendment of Mr. Goswami, after the words ‘ general resources of the 
:ountrT ’ to insert the words : 

‘ and an investigation into the defects of the prevailing system of Land Revenue 
.\.Ese55mcnt 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Member, Central Board of Revenue) : I am 
afraid. Sir, that the House will perhaps not have much patience with a 
IMeraber on the Government benches rising to intrude a few practical con- 
clusions in a somewhat exalted political atmosphere. This is not the first 
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time that a Member on this side of the House has thought it his duty to 
do so. But -I think I am compelled to make a few observations in this 
direction as a member of the Central Board of Revenue, the constitution 
of which was referred to by the Honourable the Finance Member in his 
speech at tlie beginning of this debate. The Central Board of Revenue 
has been charged with the supervision of the administration of those 
taxes which are collected direct fur the Central Government, or 
by the Central Government, and there also falls within the range 
of it-s duties the first handling of taxation questions in which points, 
whether of a conflict of interests or some other overlapping between 
the interests of two Provincial Governments or between the interests 
of the Central Government and tlmse of a Provincial Government, 
arise ; and in the comparative!}’’ brief space of time during which 
this Board has been in exercise of its functions, a considerable number 
■of points have arisen which make it clear that the taxation inquiry referred 
to in the first part of the Honourable Mr. Goswami’s amendment and of 
the Honourable j\Ir. Rama Aiyanc:ai’’s Resolution is a matter of urgent 
necessity. The Honourable the Finance Member referred to one point 
•only, that is to say, to the clash of interests between different provinces 
in the matter of excise revenue. I am aware that the Honourable 
Ikir. Goswami, and I think, in fact, all Members of the House who have 
touched upon the subject, have expressed themselves as satisfied that there 
is need for an inquiry of some sort wliich would cover these points, and 
I do not, therefore, propose to elaborate this aspect of the matter at very 
great length, because to do so would be bringing a battering ram to an 
•open door. But I think that I should mention a few matters in order to 
show that the ease is really an urgent one. As I have said, the Honour- 
•ablc the Finance Member referred to the clash of interests between differ- 
ent provinces. Another very serious problem is the clash of interests 
between Provincial Governments and the Central Government in several 
directions, and in particular, in regard to the same matter of excise. The 
arrangements made, with the Reforms, in regard to revenue left the col- 
lection of a tax, that is to say, of customs duty on alcoholic liquors to the 
Central Government, and at the same time, left the collection of all other 
•^axes upon alcoholic liquors, that is to say, the duty upon alcohol pro- 
luced in the country and also license fees, to the Provincial Governments. 
The conflict of interests so created was obviously bound to lead at a very 
early date to serious problems. I may mention one or two. The Govern- 
ment of one province has in the Resolution covering the report of its 
Board of Revenue clearly stated that it was in order to compete -with 
imported liquor that they reduced the rate of duty upon similar spirits 
made in the province below the tariff rate. Another province, the 
Central Provinces, which has declared prohibition to he the ultimate goal 
of its excise policy, has adopted the policy of enhancing the duty rates 
on spirits. It is a very unfortunate position when one province considers 
such a step necessary, while another province which is no doubt equally 
interested, I will not say in working towards a definite goal of prohibition, 
hut at any rate in pursuing and developing the established poliey of 
working for temperance, should in order to protect its revenue against en- 
•croachment by the Central revenues find it necessary to drop its duty. 
Another case which has arisen in connection with several provinces is the 
matter of the duty which is assessed on spirit used in making medicinal 
preparations and the like. I believe 1 am correct in saying that it began 
with the province of my Honourable friend Mr. Goswami. It has gone 
on elsewhere. These provinces have fixed a considerably lower rate of 
duty for such spirits than is fixed by the customs tariff. This is not, T 
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think, so much a matter of trying to secure for the provincial adminis- 
tration revenue vhich otherwise would go to the central administration 
as a measure of industrial protection. It was felt that certain firms which 
used such spirit in manufacturing medicinal preparations were at a 
disadvantage in competition with the imported preparations and so, as 1 
say, it was a measure of industrial protection. Now, we in this 
Assembly are rather disposed to think that the policy of protection 
through tariff action is our own proviiwe ; and it is a matter at any rate 
for investigation whether some measures should not be taken to confine 
the activities of the various Governments to particular spheres in the 
matter of taxation. Then there is the question of income-tax. Income- 
tax has already shown signs of overlapping to some extent with certain 
provincial taxes. In Madras the High Court has held that the tax 
charged by the municipality on companies is a legitimate deduction 
from profits for the purpose of assessing our Central income-tax. Again 
there is the question of the amusement tax and income-tax. There is at 
least one large Turf Club in India which has to pay an amusement tax 
to the Provincial Government and that quite obviously is an instance 
of overlapping with the income-tax which it has to pay and does pay 
in large quantities to the Imperial exchequer. Other problems are the 
share which the provinces claim in the collections of income-tax. At 
present a proportion of the tax on the annual income in excess of the 
income assessed in 1920-21 is given to the provinces. And here again, 
not only is there a possibilitj’’ of misunderstanding between the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments, but also the interests of two 
Provincial Goverrunents may come into conflict. Many companies may 
have their offices established, for instance, in Bengal, in Calcutta, while 
their operations are conducted in another province, a tea company in 
Assam, a coal company’ in Bihar and Orissa. This particular question 
has been a matter,, I think I am correct in saying, of ad hoc adjustments. 
But it is just because ad hoc adjustments create a most embarrassing 
body of ease law which can lead to a great variety of false analogies, 
that the scientific inquiry Avhich is now proposed is urgently necessary. 
I think therefore, Sir, that the first part of the Kesolution moved by the 
Honourable Mr. Rama Aiyangar and the amendment moved by the 
Honourable Mr. Goswami, for the dissolution of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, fail to realize Avhat a pressing problem this is. 

As regards the general inquiry into the conditions of the masses 
of the people and into the possibility of raising the general leA’^el of 
prosperity, it appears to me that practically every speaker to-day has 
failed to take into account what the Honourable the Finance Member 
said as rega-rds the action which the Government of India have already 
taken in this matter. The Government of India have no desire to 
shirk an inquiry of this sort. They are already in correspondence Avith 
Local Governments on the subject. Mr. Calvert has given very good 
grounds for disputing one point. It is a matter of opinion whether 
the inquiry can best be carried out centrally or locally. But the Gov- 
ernment of India, as the Honourable the Finance Member has .said, are 
quite prepared to undertake that inquiry, consider such an inquiry 
desirable if it can be undertaken, and have no desire to .shirk it. The 
inquiry is an inquiry into the present economic conditions of the country. 
This is not the inquiry for AA'hich the Honourable Mr. Patel and the 
Honourable INIr. Chaman Ball press. It is perfectly clear from the 
rf'Tiiarks Avhieh have fallen from their lips that Avhat'they de.sire is an 
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inquiry ■which will be eoncluctecl v.'itJi ^ the object, and — if they have 
their way in selecting the members of tlie Committee — with the result, 
of proving what dreadful tilings the British administration has done 
for India in the past. It may be for political reasons very desirable 
to these gentlemen that it should be proved that the British administra- 
tion lias been a curse to India, but that seems to me quite irrelevant to 
what is the pres'ent economic position in India, and. — if Sir Pur.shotaradas 
Thakurdas wishes yhal is the taxable capacity of the people to-day. . , . 

J'trrsli'ifOlulay.Th’ikurdds' :■ I think j\Ir. Patel and Mr. Chaman Ball 
also Vv'anted it for the same purpose.) Sir Pursllotamdas Thakurdas 
reminds me' that Mr. Patel and Mr. Chamau Ball want it for the same 
purpose. I grant that they said so, but what I wished to saj' v.'as that 
from the rest of their remarks it was quite clear that their object was 
another one. Again, the Honourable ^Ir. Patel said that in holding 
this Taxation Inquiry Committee now the Government of India were 
nutting the cart before the hor.se. He said that what was wanted was 
to find out whether taxation could not be reduced. That means an 
inquiiy whether expenditure cannot be reduced. Such an inquiry 
was held a j’ear or two ago ; the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas knows all about it. Demands have been made to reduce 
taxation. There is a limit beyond which taxation cannot be reduced. 
Several speakers on the opposite side appear to me to have failed com- 
pletely to grasp the fact that this is not an autocratic despotism, that 
this is not the sort of Government that squeezes every penny it can out 
of the people for devotion to some unknown and unstated objects. 
Every penny which is spent out of the revenues of this country is 
accounted for, and the manner in which it is accounted for is brought 
to the notice of the Begislative Assembly, and a great deal of it is 
under their control. It seems to me curious that Members should have 
forgotten apparently that no taxation is collected' beyond what is 
necessary for definite, real needs of administration. This is perhaps 
dragging me into the spliere of politics wliich T at the outset profe.ssed 
a desire to avoid. But I feel it necessary to mention this aspect of the 
matter, that the Government do not tax for the sake of taxing, and 
for the sake of some unknown beneficiary, in excess of the administra- 
tive needs of the country. I think I may leave it to the Honourable 
Mr. Cocke to point out as he has already done, that if the Honourable 
Mr. Patel considers that the British Government have not done enough 
to prevent epidemics of disease and to promote education, that is a 
measure of the extent to which they have failed to go as far as some 
people thinlc they might have gone in imposing burdens of taxation upon 
the people of this country. 

I, therefore, hope. Sir, that the House will realise that, whatever 
the need for a general economic inquiry, it is bound to be a matter, as 
■the Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has sho-\\Ti, which will involve a 
very prolonged and careful series of inquiries, and that the taxation 
Inquiry Committee’s work cannot be postponed until after that other 
'inquiry has been carried out. 


22nd September, 1924. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C, Chatterjee (Industries 3fember) : Sir, 
I followed the debate that took place on Thursday last on the amend- 
ments and the Resolution that are now before this House with very 
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great interest, and if I may say .so, with considerable perplesify. My 
interest was aroused because 1 found successive speakers referring to 
the economic condition in wliich the masses of tlie people of this countrj' 
live in their villages and in the various urban areas and industrial 
centres. Sir, until .seven or eight years ago it was my good lorliine both 
by reason of my official duties and oh account of my personal predilec- 
tions to .spend more than two hundred days in the year in ihe villages, 
trudging the ploughed fields, talking to the villagers in Ib.cir homes or 
in th'e Dalan, m the Chawpal or by the village well. I bail to mix not 
only Avith the agriculturists but with the landless labourers, with the 
handicraftsmen, Avith the A’illagc artisan.s. In this House I tbinic I can 
safely say that no one Avho has mixed Avith these people can but have an 
abiding affection for our toiling ma.sse.s. We cannot help rojoienig Avith 
them Avhen a bounteous rainfall assures a plentiful harvest ; not can wc 
help .sharing their pain and anxiety Avhen tlie fields lie falloAV under a 
scorching drought, or Avhen plague or pestilence .stalks through the land. 
Those Avho believe Avith me that political advancement is neither Avorth 
haAung nor Avill it be had Avithout a corresponding economic progrc.ss 
of our masses cannot but Avclcome a serious discussion of the economic 
condition of the people by the repre.scntatiA-es of the people in this House. 
But, I AA’as ])erplexed b.v the trend of the debate that took place last 
Thursday becau.se I found that it Avas dcA-eJoping into an acrimonious 
discussion as to Avhether the people A\-cre better off or Avor.'-e off than 
' they AA'ere at .some imaginary and undetermined date in the past. Sir, 
I do not Avish to be misunderstood. I do not deprecate comparative 
studies. If I may confe.ss my own personal tastes to this House, I may 
say that my greatest interest in any studies outside my work is in the 
study of the social and economic conditions of this countiy in previous 
centuries. Indeed, it U'cd to be for a long time my ambition that 1 might 
participate in the labours of the .scholars AA’ho arc noAv AA’orking both in 
this country and abroad at studying the facts appertaining to this 
fascinating .subject, the social and economic conditions of India in 
previous centuries, and I do hope, Sir, that this rising band of historians 
and economists Avho are Avorking in this field Avill receiA e very large 
remforeements from our students in the uniA’crsities, and that they AA’ill 
receive all necessary encouragement from tlie nnivcrsicies and Avhere 
possible from the State. I also hope. Sir, that these scholars Avill receive 
munificent endoAvments for their researches from territorial magnates 
like ray friend OA'cr there, Mr. Go.sAvami, or from commercial nj.agnates 
like my friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, both of aa'Iioui have evinced 
such keen intere.st in this question. But, Sir, Ave are not dealing Avith the 
past at the present moment. Our concern is AA'ith the present. Although 
we might derive most valuable lessons from a study of the past, T Avould 
earnestly advise this House to leav'e the study of the past to historians 
and economists in the seclusion of their studies or in tlicir research 
libraries. I Avi.sh this iisuse mt to treat itself as a historical society but 
as a national Parliament Avhicli has to con.sider the present condition of 
the mas.ses and to concert mea.surp.s for their imprOA’ement. 

Sir, there are two questions before the House. The first question is 
whether the Taxation Inquiry Committee Avhich has been initiated by 
CoAcinment should proceed Avith their labours. The second question is 
whether there should be a general inquiry into the economic condition 
of tlie agricultural and labouring classes in this country. 
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So far as I am concerned, I can find no conflict at all between these 
two proposals and therefore I could not understand why speaker after 
speaker felt it his duty to deprecate one inquiry if he wanted to encourage 
- the other. I confess that I have the very greatest sympathy with the 
X^roposal for a general economic inquiry into the condition of our masses, 
but as I have said already, my own view is that this inquiry should be 
• made not in order to find out whether the people are better off or worse 
off than they were in previous centuries or even 50 years ago but this 
inquiry should be with the object of finding out their present condition 
and in order to discuss methods for their improvement. Sir, nobody dis- 
putes the poverty of the great masses of our fellow-counlrymen, their' 
low .standard of living, their poor physiqu'e, their lack of stamina, their 
retarded intelligence. But we have to study whether these conditions 
have been caused by social circumstances, by the climate, by all the 
other factors that constitute their environment. We have alSo to study 
to what extent these conditions can be improved by social efforts and to 
what extent and to what degree administrative action or legislative 
action is necessary. Sir, I am an optimist like my friends o^jposite, the 
members of the Swaraj Party. I do believe that these conditions can be 
remedied. In my own experience I have seen the inhaliitants of our 
milages, some of them miserable specimens of humanity, escaping from 
the juost depressing environment of their own villages, from circum- 
stances in which their physique was stunted, their intelligence was 
stunted, their mental freedom was stunted. Thej' have escaped from 
those conditions into better environments and they have developed i)ito 
citizens of whom any country might be proud. Sir, I belieye that im- 
provement is possible but I also realise the very great difficulties tliat 
lie ahead. I do believe, as I have said, in a serious, continuous and 
co-ordinated study of the condition of our fellow-citizens in the coimtry ; 
but 1 also realise that in order that this study might be of any value it 
has to be spread out over a large number of years. I do not believe 
that it can be concluded even in a few years as my Honourable friend. 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, seemed to think. I also believe along with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Calvert, that for the purposes of such an ijiquiry 
you need not onlj^ Government officials but you want a whole army of' 
trained expert investigators. For an inquiry of this sort you will need 
to study not merely the village records, records which are kept with 
meticulous accuracy in some of our Provinces — for instance, in the Pro- 
vince with which I am most acquainted, the United Provinces ; you will 
need to study the records of our growing co-operative societies, jmu will 
need to study all possible available records and you will w^ant an army 
of investigators. As I have said it will take a long time. Those of us 
who have made any attempt to study the land revenue history of 
Northern India during the last 50 or 100 years are familiar with the 
Sf-lllement reports that used to be compiled by the officers enlrusted with 
the settlement of land revenue in Provinces like the United Provinces 
and the Punjab in the seventies and the eighties of the last century. 
Those settlements were conducted in a leisurely fashion. The officers 
entrusted with the settlements had ample time and also am^ile staff. 
Their settlement reports are a mine of information to all students and 
even those records do not satisfy all the requirements that raedern. 
standards and modern needs prompt us to collect. 

I think, Sir, I have said enough to indicate that a general economic 
inquiry will take a long time and will require not only the beli) of 
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Provincial Governments but also ot a A-ery large army of investigators 
I tbought, Sir, from the speeches that I heard on the last occasioji tliat 
there v/as an impression among Honourable Members of lids House that 
the Government of India were op])osed to siieh an inquiry. I haA'c yet 
failed to understand why tliero should be any sucli impreshion. I ihinlc 
I Iiavc said enough lo indicate ihat the Go%'crnment of India are nor 
oppo.sed to any such inquiry. As my Il.cnourable frimid the Finance 
Member indieated the other day. Gie Government aecepiod a Uesobition 
on this subject in the Council'of Slate in February last and Government 
haA'e been in consultation with Provincial Governments on this .su.bjeet 
since then. As he st.nted, avc have not yef received replies from all Local 
Governments and I do not Avisli tfi prejudge or CA'cn to, fnrcca.st what 
the final deci.sion of the Government of India will be. All I can say is 
that in my o'.vn personal view an inquiry of that deseriptiou Avili ri-quire 
a very large number of invest igatoiv:. will have to last over a very long 
time to yield any rcallj' valitable results and cannot be unclertahen 
without the eo-operation both of the Provincial Governments and of* 
many non-official associations and individuals. Therefore. Sir, I Avish 
that this House should not come to a hasty conclusion in this m.atter. 
I think I liaA’c indicated that wc desire that there .should be a full inquiry 
but the re.sults of the inquiry would be valucles.s if Ave did not have a 
xeaUy good inquiry. I ibink there Avill be plenty of opportunities before 
anA' final decision is come to on this particular subject of a general 
economic inquiry, — I think there will be plenty of opportuDitie.s for 
further discussifu on this subject both in this House and in the provin- 
cial LegislntiA-e Councils becau.'^c, as I have rdready said, I agree AA'illi 
the Honourable :\Ir. Cah'ert in thinking that the Province.s also are 
yitally interested m such an inquiry. 


Now, Sir, I come to the other subject, the original motion that aa’o.s 
before the House, namely, whether the taxation inquirj.' .should proceed. 
Here also I could not understand why Honourable Members of .this House 
proceeded on the assumption — an assumption Avhieh so far as I can judge 
is entirely unwarranted by the facts of the case — ^that the underlying 
•object of this taxation inquiry is to increase the burden of taxation on 
= the peojde of India. I can find no such statement in the terms of refer- 
'ence which Avere published during my absence from this country but 
which I have studied with very great care. What are the terms of 
reference ’? With your permission, Sir, I should like to read them over 
again to the House. Paragraph 5 of the GoA'ernraent Resolution runs 
as f oUoAvs : 

“ The following are the terms of reference to the Committee: 

(1) To examine the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed 

between the different classes of the population; 

(2) To consider whether the whole scheme of taxation, centr.il, [iroviucial and 

local, is equitable and in accordance with economic principles and if not 
in what respects it is defective. ’ ’ 

I- should like hlembers of this House to consider these tAvb tei-ms of 
reference without any prejudice and Avith an entirely open mind. 
Personally I should have thought' that most jMembers of this House — 
Members AA*ho have sympathy Avith the badly-housed and poorly 
paid tOAvn labourer — I belieA'e there are many such hlembers in this 
House who have .sAunpathy with the.se classe.s — I 'shottld haA*e thought 
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that they Avould weleome-this inquiry into the incidence of the taxation 
on 'different classes of the population in this^ country. 'I should have 
thought that they -ff'ould be only too pleased to have it ascertained 
whether the existing taxation bears hardly on any particular classes of 
the people and if so whether the incidence could not be moved from those 
classes to other classes better able to'bear such taxes. Personally, Sir, 
1 should have thought that they would rvelcome also . the second term 
of reference, which includes a study as to whether the scheme of taxa- 
tion is equitable and in accordance with economic principles. 

Now. what is' the third point of reference ? To report on the 
suitahillty ■ off 'alternative sources of taxation.” On the last occasion 
we heard an impassioned speech from my young friend, the Ilcnourable 
Mr. Chaman Lall, who advocated what is known as the single tax, the taxa- 
. tion of land values. We also heard another impassioned speech from 
my Honourable friend, Sardar Gulab Singh. He advocated on the other 
hand quite the opposite panacea, tlie permanent settlement of land 
revenue in all provinces of India. I should have thought that both my 
Honourable friends would welcome an inquiry into the suitability of 
these alternative sources of taxation. 

Then, Sir, the fourth term of reference is : 

" To advise as to the machinery required for the imposition, assessment and 
collection of taxes, old and new. ’ ’ 

I cannot conceive of any opposition to this term of reference. 
From the interpellations that I listen to from dav- to day in this House 
it has always seemed to me that there is considerable dissatisfaction 
amongst at least a certain section of Itlembers with the manner in which 
two of our principal taxes, the customs duties and the income-tax, are 
collected. Then, tvhy should you object to an inquiry with regard to 
the machinery requ'red for the impo.silion and assessment and coffection 
of the-^e taxes ? 

Dl'vvan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Rac (Godavari cum Kistna ; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) ; May I ask the Honourable Member what is the 
exact significance of these words “ old and new ” ? Does it presuppose 
new forms of taxation ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. G. Ghatterjee : I take it that the v/ord 
” new ” refers to the alternative sources of taxation ; for instance, 
if my Honourable friend, Mr. Chaman Lall’s theory is accepted and we 
want to tax land walues, surely if the Committee advises it, it should 
also advise with regard to the machinery required for the iraposition, 
assessment and colleetion of such taxes 

Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Cbittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : May I ask what the Avord “ and ” means 
there " That new taxes Avill be tacked on to old taxes ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Ghatterjee : I do not think that these 
terras of reference can be construed in the same way as a locislative 
enactment. I do not think there is really much difference between 
“ and ” and ” or ” in a paragraph in a Government Resolution that is 
drafted by a man tvbo is not an cxnert draftsman 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divi'^inns • Xon-Mnbam- 
madan) : May I, Sir. inquire whether the Honourable Member perceives 
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any difference bet^veen standardising the_ present rate of taxation and 
tbe reduction of taxation after the economic inquiry ? 

Mr, President : These are argumentative questions whicli ought to 
form part of a speech ; they do not make appropriate interruptions. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : AVith reference to the ques- 
tion which Mr, Duraiswami Aiyangar put a little while ago, I should 
like to refer him to the opening sentence of paragraph 2 of the Govern- 
ment Ecsolution. It is said there distinctly that the motive for the 
appointment of the Committee is not the„ need for meeting additional 
expenditure or any intention to increase dhe total amount raised by 
taxation in India. I bCg of Honourable Members of this House to study 
these terms of reference and the language of the Government Eesolution 
carefully, not as a legislative enactment but as expressing the views in 
very rough and very tentative language of Government. 

Sir, I have said enough to indicate that there is really no difference 
of opinion at least between those who want an inquiry into the present 
schemes of taxation in this country and those who want a general 
economic inquiry, I think, as has been already indicated in the 
Government Eesolution, the taxation inquiry will provide a good deal 
of material, indirectly no doubt, which will enable us to decide what 
would be the best lines for a general economic inquiry if one is initiated. 
It would help us very greatly in determining the scope and the method 
of such inquiry. I thinlc I have indicated that there is no reason what- 
ever for opposing the taxation inquiry simply because we want a general 
economic inquiry. I therefore earnestly ask all Members of this House 
to ponder over the question carefully and Idiope that both the Honourable 
Mover of the Eesolution and the Mover of the amendment vdll withdraw 
their motions. 

iMr. President : In order to give a chance to some of the other 
amendments, I had better put Sardar Gulab Singh’s amendment imme- 
diately. 1 

The question is : ! 

“ That after the words ‘ general resources of the country ’ in ilr. Goswami’s 
amondiuont, the following be inserted : 

‘ :ind an investigution into the defects of the prevailing system of Land Revenue 
Asscs^iiunl ” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion Avas adopted. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
^ Urban) : Sir, I have closely followed the Avell-reasoned speech of the 
Ilononrablc Mr. Chatterjee and I agree with him that the object of aay 
inquiry now should be to aid us in the practical administration of the 
country and to better the poor condition of the people rather than to draw 
an odious comparison or a favourable comparison with the past. No object 
is .served at all by going into the historic past and finding out Avhether 
the co;ulitions tlien prevailing were bet ter or Avorse than the present-day 
conditions. I am also of the opinion that the inquiry uow started by 
the Government i.s a desirable inquiry. The objects of the inquiry as 
defined in the terms of referenee are laudable in themselves. At the same 
time, 7ny objeetion to that is that it is not thnrnuyb -going, it is not 
complete, it is imperfect, it is one-sided, esnd, if the incju’ry is confined 
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to the terms of reference, the results afforded by that inquiry will be 
unsatisfactory, and will not help us or the Government to come to right 
conclusions in dealing with the propositions which they have laid before 
them. Iffy amendment to .''Air. Goswami’s amendment seeks to remove 
two -of the substantial objections to Air. Goswami’s amendment, and alsn 
one of the objections to Air. Rama Aiyangar’s original Resolution. Both 
of them desire that the x)resent inquiry started by Government should be 
stopped — either suspended or stopped altogether. I am not -for stopping 
the inquiry started bj' Government, — {Mr. T. C. Gosivami : “It has not 
been started yet.’’) proposed 'to be started. I want, that inquiry/ to 
commence. But I agree with "them that the scope ,nf .that inquiry is too 
narrow, and I therefore propose that, in addition to .the subjects referred 
to that Committee, the subjects referi-ed to in Air. GoswamL’s amendment 
should also be included ivithin the scope of the inquiry."’ In fact, on 
reading the terms of the Government Order forraing this Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, one is led to infer that the Government are not averse to 
inquiring into the economic condition of the people. Their terms of 
reference (1) and (2) cannot be adequate^ inquired into without this 
exhaustive inquirj'^ into .the economic condition of the people. (1) and (2) 
contemplate such an inquiry and, if the Government object to enabling 
this Committee or another Committee to be formed to go into the 
economic condition of the various classes of the people of India, their 
income per head, their capacity to hear the existing burden of taxation, 
the resources of the country, why should they do so I fail to compre- 
hend. They themselves contemplate such an inquiry, as I have pointed 
out. in clauses Cl) and (21 of their terms of reference. They imply that 
and tins amendment of Air. Goswami’s merely makes plain what is 
implied, as I gather from the terms of Nos. (1) and (2) of terms of 
referpnof». If they are not, as I see from the nodding of the head ou 
the Treasury Bench — (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “I did not 
nod.”l — ^then I should say that it is high time that they should be 
included. There should be no ambiguity about it. These terms also 
should be expressly embodied in the terms of reference. 

The next point is whether the present Committee, as constituted, is 
sufficient — I do not say competent — to go into this detailed inquiry which 
is needed. I have the greate.st respect for every one of the individuals 
who compose the personnel of this Committee. Two of them I Icnow 
personally. One of them I know for RO year.s — the President of the 
Committee — and I have certainly no objection to the Committee ‘ on 
personal grounds. It is quite true that if the inquiry is to be 
useful, if the inquiry is to be thorough, there should be a larger 
Committee than the Government now propose, and it should include in 
its personnel not onlv neople from this country but experts from the 
"West, experts who will bring to bear upon tbp execution of their task a 
fresh mind, an unprejudiced mind, a mind which is not accustomed 
to work in ruts, a fre^ii mind which will bring the We.stern ideas to be.nr 
upon an examination of the conditions in this country. I am therefore for 
dissolving this present Committee, as it has been composed. It docs 
not mean that the rentlemen who have been asked to serve on this Com- 
mittee should not be asked to serve on the new Committee which is to 
be constituted. It should be a larger Committee, whioh will be able to 
work in knb-coramittees. a larger Committee which will appoint various , 
sub-committees to go into the various provinces and gather the materials 
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necessary in consultation and in collaboration. That is my object. Tke 
inquiry, I quite admit, -will be a very wide inquiry indeed. But I do not 
tbinlr it will take that long time whick Government Members and my 
Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer anticipate if suoli an jnq™ry 
were undertaken. , The materials are already there. The records of the 
co-operative societies in the various provinces, the settlement reports 
of the various provinces where permanent settlement does not prevail, 
and in addition non-official inquiries Avhich have been made already and 
official inquiries wliich have been made already are available, and those 
materials can be used. I do not say they will be enough. They will 
- have no doubt to supplement the materials that they have already got, 

I know, for instance, in Bengal, during Lord Carmichael’s time, he 
started an inquiry into the condition of the people in the villages — a very 
valuable record it was — and I know the Economic Association in Madras 
-have collected materials as regards the economic condition in certain 
typical villages, For the inquiry which I have in mind, it will not 
be necessary to inquire into the conditions in all the villages in all the 
provinces. It will be enough if you take typical villages, typical 
classes of people, and hold an inquiry as to their economic condition. 
I think ample materials will be available. It may take a year or two 
or even three years. What is the objection to such an inquiry, which 
will be a thorough inquiry 1 What is the urgency of the measure now 
contemplated 1 What is it that the Government are after 1 It is not 
an academical inquiry they are after. They are apparently bent upon 
revising the systems of taxation. They think that the present system 
is not as scientific as it ought to be, and therefore they wanr to improve 
it. They want it to be more scientific. If they wish to make it more 
scientific, and if the object is not, as we have been assured this morning 
as also the other day, to find nev/ sources of taxation — I think to put it 
more correctly it is not to find additional revenues, — it mas’- be new 
sources of taxation — then what is the hurry of completing this inquiry 
in this imperfect manner ? Nobody can deny that the two subjects are 
closely connected. You cannot find whether the present burden of taxa- 
tion is equitably distributed between the different classes of the people 
and whether the scheme of taxation, central, provincial and local, is 
equilable and in accordance with the economic' principles without finding 
out the bearing capacity of the people. You have to find out their 
star.d"rd pf living, whether they have enough for living in comfort and 
■whether you are taxing what is left after that comfortable living, or 
whether -you are taxing the necessaries of life. Sir, the population of 
tin's country consists mostly of peasant proprietors. In most of the 
provinces — take Madras, take the United Provinces, take the Punjab — ‘ 
you will find the bulk of the people. — the people owning land, are about 
60 to 70 per cent. In my own province it is about 80 per cent. — are merely 
peasant proprietors. In their case. Sir, they are equally taxed in the 
same ratio as the rich 'people, and if you really have to find out alterna- 
tive methods of taxation and .some have been suggested — ^two of them 
have been suggested in the debates, namely, death duties and also land 
values — how can you advocate them or determine not to recommend 
those two alternative sources of taxation without knowing the-real con- 
dition of these peasant proprietors, who after all, will have to pay either 
death duties or will have to bear the burden of a tax on land values T" 
Sir. in my view, it is impossible to .separate the two things. They are- 
interdependent. You cannot come to satisfactorj’- conclusions without 
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coiipliii'p the inquiries. I tliercfore suppest that notliinp is lost to Govern- 
ment. 1 agree with them lliat you cannol avoid an inquiry into the 
questions ^Yhieh arc contained in the terms of reference of tlie Government 
llcsolution. and at the .sjimc lime you cannot avoid tlie otlier inquiry 
whicli is .suppc.stcd in tlie amendment. They must Ijc conlem])oraneous. 
One of the instructions to th.c Committee v.-li'.t.h i propose may be that 
they should make interim reports in advance. Jf the IJonoui’able the 
Finance Ivlembcr is really anxious to proceed with certain matters he ha.s 
in mind, then one of the in''lruclions to the Committee may he, after 
they have acquainted them sufriciently. to make interim rej)orts under 
different heads so that he need not wait for tlm final report. So, even 
if there i:; any urgency on any matter, it may l;e solved in that W'ay. 
T therefore sugge.st. Sir. that the inquiry should embrace all tlie.‘jC points 
and should be hy a larger Committee which .should include in it.s personnel 
represent alive non-ofiicial Indians and experts. I do not advocate any 
mcth.nd of election. I do not object to all the.se gentlemen going on 
that Committee. But I do object. Sir. to this partial inquiry, which 
is contemplated hy Government. It will lead to no .sati.sfactor}’^ results. 
One thing more. This Government are making themselves unpopular 
in various ways. (.-1 FoiVc : *' Thoj' are already unpopular/'). They 
are ah-eady xinpopulr.r and they are adding to that unpopularity, I know. 
Sir, that in province after province, the elected Members both of the old 
Councils and of the new Councils have been pres.sing for an economic 
inquiry. 1 know. Sir, when I was in the Madras Legislative Council, 
wc passed a Re.^olution in 1917 urging upon the Madras Government to 
undertake this economic inquiry into the condition of tlie people, hut 
nothing was done. I know in other provinces it has been urged. It ha.s 
been urged in every province. What is the Committee which you now 
propo^i T A Taxation Inquirv’ Committee. When j'ou have added 49 
crorcs of additional taxation to the Central Revenues, when Local Govem- 
ment.s are imposing additional burdens in dilTcrent v'ay.s, v.’hat is it 
that you now propose to make your Government more unpopular * Yon 
want a Taxation Inquiry Committee, v.-hereas the cry of the oourtry 
has been for an economic inquiry, you are pre.ssing ur-rx vi? 
country a Taxation Inquiry Committee. The term it.self is ebjer-rirr- 
able. (Lavghirr.) My Ilonourahlc friend may laugh. 
nhlc, Mr. A. C, Chntlrrji c : “ What is there in a name = -vpre -v 
great deal in a r.am<‘. Yoxi ‘•r.y th;.( ycur object is 
dition of the prAerty-stririten inin.Mi'-. You pnr.A — - 


povcrty-slrieken peojde in ihi- eonijiry. Jlavo in 'rjin'- 
Put that in the forefront r.f the inquiry, and say- '* 
inijuire into the condition fif iho j efqih*. to dews-; — 

uplift, and at the same time to adju-t th' i-ystfv; 

scientific hasi.<;.” fi'Jiat IIk* p'-ojih- o/m 
- you do 1 You say, “ I want to adiu'-t il'" 
to have a mcr;; scientific --v'-iem of hJer-dir/-* 'Ae 
what you want, tj].-'! r, how prnr,\ft f ~ 
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satisfactory conclusions. Therefore, I repeat, nothing will be lost, and 
I move the amendment that stands in my name. 

Mr. President : Further amendment mo\ ed : 

" Thiit for the words ‘ inquiry into ' the w'ords ‘ inquiry into the questions referred 
to that Committee and into ’ be substituted.” 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nomi- 
nated Non-Offieial) : Sir, it seems to me that the Avhole of this debate has 
taken place about a year too soon ! The Government have appointed a 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, and it seems to me that the right and proper 
course for us to follow is to let that Committee do its work and issue its 
report and one year hence, with that report in our hands, we might be in 
a very good position to debate many of the issues which have been raised 
to-day. ]\lr. Kangachariar says that Ihcrc is, in fact, in existence some 
iconomic finding into the state of affairs in Madras. -I have the volume in 
ny hands. It is a large volume, it deals with comparatively few villages, 
ind to hold such an economic inquiry ns he proposes would necessitate a 
mlume at least this size for every pro\ince in India. (A Voice : “ For every 
listrict.”) Well, I have in my hands this volume and I would like to 
lall attention to what it says with regai-d to Indian poverty about which so 
nuch was made in the course of this debate. It says : 

“ To draw conclusions with regard to the broad economic conditions of life in 
India fiom a single village would be foolish but even a single village may suggest 
far-reaching hypotheses, which it is worth while to state with a view to subsequent 
correction or verification.” 

That starts off with one village and we should have to do the same for many 
fillers, 

“ India was famous for centuries for its wealth. Recent writers, from Lord 
Macaulay onwards, assure us that India is extremely poor. The official estimate of 
the average income per head of the whole Indian population in 1898 ■was only £2, 
though that was, very 'probably, an under-estimate at the time, and would have to 
be very considerably raised now. My own estimate (this is a book by Dr. Gilbert 
Slater) for the average income per head in the Madras Presidency in 1916-17 is not- 

less than Es. 72 The real wealth of any country consists mainly in sunshine, 

either sunshine received directly from year to year, or stored in the form of coal or 
oil. True, sunshine is valueless without rain, but Southern India, has, over the 
greater part of its area, as a rule an excellent rainfall.” 

Then, he goes on to say : _ . . 

“ Other crops are produced in immense variety and many of these are extremely 
productive and profitable. ’ ’ 

T would recommend a study of this article to Honourable Members. It is 
on page 17. It is for one province. 

, 'But I want to call attention to the fact that India as a whole is not 
the poor country that we are asked to believe it to.be. India is not a poor 
country, but a wealthy one, and an extremely* wealthy one at that. 
(Laughter). True, the wealth is disiributed inequitably, but the wealth 
is there and, as' I hope to show, is able to stand a basis of taxation which 
we should raise for the further development of the country largely in the 
interests of those who do not at present possess a fair share of - this wealth. ' 

India produces arable crops of the annuaLvalue of Ks.. 1,715 crores. 
That is a figure exclusive of the mineral resources, cattle, and' so on and so 
forth, and therefore, I think you might take a total value at Es. 2,000 
crores. I invite those who wish to take the average income at either Es. 30 
or Es. 72 — I invite them to devide that figure by the population of the 
country and tell me the answer. Per-sonally, I attach no value to that 
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answer, but I do say this that it knocks into a cocked hat the arguments 
^at we have heard as to the ridiciilou.dy low income per head per a-n-miTn 
in India. I am not interested in what happened 150 years- ago, but I would 
like to call the attention of the House to some of the developments of India 
which have taken place in niy own timt;. In the last 20 years since I have 
been here in India, the irrigated crops have increased from 203 million 
acres to 266 million acres— aU under arable crops.*' In addition to that, 
India possesses some 90 million acres of some of the finest timber lands 
in the world. She has further 50 million acres of undeveloped land, and 
the new Barrage in Sind is expected to develop some 6 million acres and to 
add to the value of the crops Es. 18 crores per annum. Now, Sir, if this is 
an achievement under British rule, is i» an unfair figure to quote ? "What 
has been the result of the development of the Cheuab Valley irrigation ? 

“ A Tiiihvay for the carriage of produce was commenced in 1895 In ten 

years the population rose 'from 8,000 to 800,000. X>yallpur is now an important city 

witii an enormous esport trade. In 1919-20 the value of the crops grown on rhe 

land irrigated by the Lower Cheuab Canal was no less than Es. 16 crores, or nearly 

five times the capital cost of the work.” 

Again, in paragraph 354 of this book, “ The Land of the Five Rivers ”, see 
what has been done to increase the value of the land. 

“ The first auction so held was in the Lower Chenab Colony in 1892 ; an average 
price ’of Es. 43 per acre was obtained which was regarded at the time as highly 
satisfactory. In 1919, when about 3,500 acres of waste land in the new Lower Bari 
Doab. Colony came under the hammer, an average price of Es. 593 per acre was' 
reabzed and a maximum of Es. 1,105 per acre. These prices were somewhat speculative 
and later sales indicate that the present price of the land averages about Es. 400. 
The flourishing condition of the people can be gauged from the fact that, in the 
latter colony, the price obtained for shop sites in the market towns has averaged 
nearly Es. 40,000 per acre.” 

That is a 'direct result of the irrigation. For irrigation, it is perfectly true, 
you .may have to borrow money to build your canals, but the interest on 
that money has to be paid out of the taxation, and it is largely' because of 
your irrigation and your increase'^ works that your taxation has gone up 
by this figure of 41 crores additional taxation which we so frequently hear 
of in this House. But the wealth of thf* country has gone up by more than 
that figure. The rice crop has risen from 50 million acres in my own time 
to 80 million acres, an increase of 60 per cent. The acreage under wheat 
ha."? risen from 25 million acres to .,30 million acres and the produce has 
increased from 7-J million tons of wheat to 10 million tons of wheat, rn 
increase of 33 per cent. These inere.asrs are out- of all proportion to the 
rise in the uopniation. Therefore, they have produced a surplus of crops 
which yon have now available for export and which you do export and 
bring in the money from abroad. 

Then on the question of poverty. We have been all bur. Told in this 
Ho’ise that thousands -of indmduals in India live on a slice of salt a day 
with a few crumbs of bread sprinkled on top of it. But, Sir, the poverty 
of the individual, regrettable as it is, is very largely caused by laziness. If 
the agriculturist is poor in cash he is certainly very rich in leisure ! 

If we had the findings of the Taxation Committee, they would tell us 
how to distribute our taxes. We ourselves, on our own responsibility, threw 
back in"o tlm coxintry some of the revenue which we were getting on the 
salt tax. We threw it b.ack in a form xvhich reaches the poor man in a frac- 
tion Ol a pie per head per week or some useless ficriire which he can do 
nothing with. ' Had we distributed that inonev to the province.s, the pro- 
vinces would have been able to bui^d n-aicr-ViOiks, or go on with sanitation. 
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or KO\'ic cor!crr-{«i volicl thin" v.-hii'h •svould for ovor and rsot bo 
as our refnndc'd sr;]* fax likaly lo ])i‘. 

Part, of iho rea'-on of fio- 5>'i'.ort> h of cour.'O flue to t’oe rarly mar* 
riagex. The poor fptalify of (-.itt’K <lJto fo fact tlr.; •■"••• trr.ov far 
more cattle, more fiS f.att'.'* than uf r:n r'cally f'-ah r 'lr. r ui!t 

llial v,-c‘ have an nltoa'cthi-r In ; 'b .'juat'' ''-uij'Iy ff n!!-'. 

Tiiereforr. 8ir, v.’iti; all tin*'" v* ry unpf rtr.iil prcdd'-a- to '•on- 
sulcred. it to :r.e r "enti.-.-i that v.c -h' nid t; fir. 'iin?-- of :b:- 

Tar.t.tif.n Cf-iriiniltet'. 1 it i',:. . If.n 'ti'vi t'r.i- la 1 *>: tr.e 

Committfe does not meet with lla* nprroval of many .'1 ad 'T' f-f thl^ 
Ilou'-e. I a‘'k yf)U to fon>;(ii-r for ou^ mii::!'*'. fiirl li..- r- r-.'oni ’i rf The 
Tartf.' Poard app'a! to yr.ii very -^trfmely vla-n y- u t'r-* i:* ar-i • ' it : 
.r\n'] what v.v; ; tim rc-nl; f Wo Jiad ;> Tariff It.oarfi oon^i'-riri" of one 
Indian Civil Servant, one profe'.-or from Pcir.’t.ay and •■■ne harrl ttr from 
Ilanyoon. Xfn fn f';*'' fafc of it. so far a-- tioTr jjr<'fo -i-'Ts '.vent, a very 
aUvactivc fV.r.tmittee for hu'-ir.'-^s exatnination, Ih.it lo-.l; a.t :i.<-ir work. 
TljoV wrol: i- perfectly hriHrant. and ve ijave rr> r.-a-on v;:;t.-vvr to 
Eiippo-e that the r. ork 'vhich l3;-is Ta.xation (V.rnrr.ittee will do v;il be 
any the less brjlliaiit. 

'When wc have cot itr- r^-v^rt I am unite re-edy to n.nd 'u, pace '^6 or 
page •‘jG r-omcthinc whirh will ei;-;’-; od ;« special inquiry nr.d- r some .«Jt3b' 
head cr other with which we .shall have to j’-ro'-ecd. Put to hold up the whoje 
of the work of this Committee, in ord<-T 1e oml ark on ar.otlvr inqrdr;«* of 
this rnacnitnde. .so,-ms to me to succc.-'* lije wronc thine to do. I du'rc- 
fore say that in our own interests w-,* o mht ’o await tlm f.r.dlrcs of thm 
Committre and ■'hen n^k Goverr.ment t«) ci”C us a rer.''o:!a-.;- tiase. two or 
three days, for a full debate ihereon. and. if n-’ecs .vry. tl.e ai'p'dntm.cnt of 
sub-committre.s to wor.h cut .some of tlm details of t);r:r fr.dinco 


BIr. N. III. JosM (Xominated : Labour Interc-sts) : Sir. I was somewhat 
surpri.sed to see the opposition from tome quarto r.s to an impjjiy the 
incidence of taxation and into the question of it.s c.quitability. Sir, per- 
sonally for my.self when I learnt that an inquiry into the taxation of this 
country was going to be made I wa.s vciy glad to licar that r.ew.s. During 
the last few yeans the taxation of this country has increased tremendously 
without any examination of the incidence of that taxation, and also without 
inquiring whether that taxation was equitable or not. Xot only that but 
* it was only in last ilay that on account of an alliance between Government 
and the representatives of the people the taxation was increased. Even 
to-day, if Honourable *uemher.s will read the amendments to one of the 
Eesolutions that are going to he dl'^ussed. they will find that some repre- 
sentatives of the people are coming forward with proposals to increase the 
taxation. Is it not therefore richt for Government before they increase 
the taxation any further to inquire whether the present incidence of taxa- 
tion is jnst or not, whether there are any classes of people in India who 
have reached the last limit of heirc taxed or not ? I therefore fct-1 creatly 
snrnrised at the attitude cf .'^ome people who tvish to jjcstpoue. at least if 
not to oppose, the inquiry into the incidence of taxation. Sir, I wm; glad 
at the appointment of this Committee, not because I approved of the terms 
of reference to this Committee thoroughly — 1 do consider that the terms 
of reference are inadequate and T do not want to say that I approve of 
every name on this Committee — ^but. Sir. I wa.s glad becanse I felt that 
this inqniry, which is -urgently needed, was at last being undertaken. I do 
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admit tliat it is not possiblo for the Taxation Committee to do its worl: well 
and decide whctlier a particular tax is equitable or not without goin^t into 
the question of the income and expenditure of the average man in this 
country. I do believe that a certain amount of larger inquiry is absolutely 
necessary in order that the Taxation Committee should do its work ivell; 
But, Sir, that does not mean that the two inquiries cannot go together, or 
that the taxation inquiry should be suspended till the larger inquiry is 
finished. In the first place my fear i.s that, if this larger inquiry into the 
economic condition of this country is undertaken, and if tlie raeniber.s of 
the Committee take it into tlieir heads to do their work very tlioroughiy 
as some people said, I am afraid, as one litcmb'er of the Council of tState 
stated, the inquiry may take fifteen years. {DUvan Bahadur T. Rauga- 
chariar : “ Not at all ”). I do therefore want this Committee to put a 
limit to the work which it may undertake and finish its work as ear:;/ as 
possible. Bnt, Sir, at the same time I do not want the Taxation Inquiry, 
Committee to suspend its work. Let the two things go together and be 
finished as early as possible ; because if the taxation inquiiy is suspended, 
there arc really great dangers of the poor people of this country lieing 
saddled with unjust taxation. There are already proposals to increase 
the., taxation, and to reduce some. There is going to be a proposal dis- 
cussed to-day that a certain tax should be removed. Now, if that tax is 
going to be removed and if there is no proper alternative suggested, I am 
sure Government and their allie-i, the rich people, will put certain taxes 
which will fall upon the common people for whom there will be nobody 
here to .-spoak (.ViV Purshotamdus Thaknrdas : “ E.xcept you.”). Sir. it 
is absolutely necessary at present to find o-.t whether in the fir.st place the 
taxation is equitable. Itly opinion is that there is a very jarge class of 
people in this country who omriit not to he taxed at all. People whose 
income is below a certain minimum, whose income is not sufficient to keep 
their body and soul together and for their healthy maintenance, ought not 
to he taxed at all. Why these people should be taxed I cannot understand. 
I do not saj' that Government are not of any use to these people. But at 
the same time we must see that people who do not get sufficient money to 
maintain themselves are not deprived of what little they have ; it is not 
a principle of humanity to deprive a man who has not got sufficient to 
eat, of what little he has got. Moreover, Sir, although I do not say that 
the Government are not of any use to a man of that kind, I do say this, 
that the costly machinery of Government is not of much use to such a 
man. The Government exists, especially a costly Government exists,- to 
protect the properties of the rich people ; and if the poor people have not 
got any property why should they pay to this Government ? No doubt 
Government also protect the lives of these people ; but, Sir, the, poor people 
can protect their lives even withoiit the a.ssist.ance of Government. The 
real iise of a Government is for the people who have got property to pro- 
tect, and it is these people who want to protect their lives also from the 
other classes of people. I therefore think that it is in the first place 
absolutely necessary to find out what cla'-'s of people there is in this country 
which ought; not to be taxed at all. That is the first thing which the 
Taxation Inquir-j’-. Committee should do. After having done that {Mr. K. 
Bama Iyengar : ‘1 Can this Committee do that ? That Is the question.”) 

I will come to that.^ The second question which I would like the Taxation 
Inquiiy Committee to undertake i.s to find nnt 
of the necessary taxation ; and the equitahili 
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by t-wo things ; first, according to the ability of the people to pa^”- the tax — 
and secondly, the tax should fall upon people according to the use ^vhich 
they make of the costly machinery of Government. If these two principles 
are borne in mind by the Taxation Committee, I think they will be able to 
give much relief to the people in this country. 

I have made it clear, Sir, that I am not against any wider inquiry into 
the economic condition of the people. As a matter of fact I do admit that 
some inquiry into the economic condition of the people will be absolutely 
necessary. I do not wish to go into the question whether India has become 
poorer or richer after the arrival of the British in this country. Some 
people maj' nold that India is getting poorer ; some may hold that India 
is getting richer ; but there is one fact which is absolutely clear that the 
average annual income of the rural population in this country is indeed 
very small ; it is not large as my Honourable friend, hlr. Willson, said. 
I have not made any research but. Sir, when I consider this question there 
"are two or three facts uhich always come to my mind. The first fact is the 
rate of wages on the Assam Tea Gardens. Sir, the labourers on the Assam 
Tea gardens get on an aA'erage Rs. 6 per month or Rs. 72 a year ; and I 
find that people from more than 200 miles go to Assam to earn this Rs. 6 
a month or Rs. 72 a year. Naturally, therefore, their income in their own 
villages must be much smallex* — it cannot exceed say Rs. 50 — I might even 
put it down at less than Rs. 40, because no man will leave his home and 
go a distance of 200 miles in order to earn Rs. 72 a year, and that too under 
conditions winch no self-respecting man will tolerate. In Assam, as every- 
body knows, a man is not as free as people are in other parts of the country. 
And that men can, after leaving their homes, go to Assam in order to earn 
Rs. 72 a year clearly shows that the average income of a man in India 
must be much less than Rs. 72. Then, Sir, there is another fact^ — ^Ihe 
same fact practically. My Honourable friend, kir. Rangachariar, the 
other day brought to the notice of this House that a large number 
of labourers leave kladras to go to Ceylon in order to get 5 annas a day. 
Sir, let us consider if a man goes to Ceylon in order to get Rs. 9 a month, 
what must he be getting in ^Madras ? Certainly his average income cannot 
be very much. (Mr. A. Rangasivaini Iyengar : “ He is misled.”) Sir, 
there are some people who think that these labourers are misled. 
I do believe that some labourers are misled. But, Sir, thousands and 
thousands of people year after year for the last fifty years coxild not be going 
to Ceylon, to Malaya, and even to Assam, from Madras simply because 
they were misled. And, Sir, as far as Assam is concerned, I have made 
personal inquiries from people who go to Assam f rom_ Madras, and I have 
convinced myself of the fact that at least everyone of them was not misled 
into going to Assam. I feel, therefore, that some economic inquiry is- 
absolutely necessary. But at the same time, I do not want this economic 
inquiry to be protracted and to be delayed so that in the meanwhile some 
taxes should he removed and some taxes should be added without inquiry 
into their incidence. 

Sir, I do not wish to saj' much about the personnel of the Committee. 
Personally I do not believe that even by election you will get a much better 
Committee. But it is rather a difiScult subject to discuss. There is only 
one point to which I would like to refer. The Honourable Member from 
Bombay, my friend Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, referred to Dr. Paranjpye, and 
he said that he may be a good teacher, but his choice was the worst vdiich 
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the Government could make. Sir, I do not know that there is any eonnection 
between teachership and member.ship of the Committee. But,- Sir, I know 
this much that, if a good teacher is disqualified from being a member of a 
Committee like this, I cannot understand how a good barrister is quite 
fit to become a member of the External Capital Committee. Sir, I know 
it is not in good taste to refer to personalities in a House like this. But, 
Sir, I am quite sure that, even such a reference is not quite out of taste 
with my Honourable friend from Bomb.a3', Moreover, Sir, my Honourable 
friend may say that he is elected, and Dr. Paranjpye was nominated by 
Government. But, Sir, I do not feel that, if a man is not quite suitable 
for one Committee, he can be made suitable even by election. The only 
diffei-ence is that this suitability or unsuitability is carried back to his 
elector.s. But, Sir, I feel the House will agree with me that the economic 
knowledge of Dr. Paran.ipj’e cannot be less sound than the economic know- 
ledge or the economic expertness of those people who, during the last few 
j’ears, at the dictation of a masterful personaHtj'. not by their own convic- 
tion, tried to fool this countrj’’ to believe in the wonderful economic 
panacea of the spinning wheel. Sir, Dr. Paranjp3’e is a better economist 
than any of these people. I do not wish to go an3' further into the merits 
of the personnel of this Committee. If some people want some addition to 
the Committee, let them have that addition. I am not opposed to that 
also. But, Sir, I am anxious that in ft 113' case an inquiry into the taxa- 
tion should not be either suspended or postponed. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao: Sir, during the course- of this 
discu.ssion raan3* instructive and interesting observations have been made, 
both in regard to the points raised in the terms of reference to the Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee and also in regard to a cognate matter relating to 
the economic eonditioir of the people of this coulrtr3^ I do not propose, 
Sir, to refer to the many criticisms that have been made on this subject or 
to support ever3dhing that has been said irr criticism of the measures 
taken b3" the Government in the past and in the present. Sir, on this 
occasioir, man3* of the llonoirrable klembers either struck a note of optimism 
or of inteirse pessimi.sm. The Honourable Mr. Chatterjee has made some 
observations to which I shoirld like to refer. Sir, it has been our purpose 
since the expansion of the Legislative Councils, to seerrre a thorough-going 
inquiry into the material condition of the people of this country. In 
Madras at an3' rate, since 1910 , there has not been a single year during 
which klembers of the Jladras Council did not make an effort 
in connection Avith the resettlement schemes that came up for exami- 
nation to secure this inquiry. We Avere, however, always unsuccessful in 
this attempt. I have no doubt and several Honourable Members Avho took 
part in those debates haA^e no doubt, that the reason why these inquiries 
were not sanctioned b3" the Government Avas a fear that the results of an 
economic inquiry Avould be used to discredit the Government. On, the 
present occasion, Sir, I am very glad to find from a statement made by the 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that at least mie Local Government, namely, 
the Boitiuciy GoA^ernment, has Avelcomed an inquiry into the economic con- 
dition of the people of this counto'* and I trust that, whether this inquiry 
takes the comprehensive form we desire or not the Local Governments would 
be able to co-operate in the final decision that ma3’' be come to by this 
House and the Government of India in regard to this very important 
que.stion. 

Sir, so far as the subject matter of tJie reference is concerned, I should 
like at the outset to say that I agree with those Honourable IMembers Avho 
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said that there was in the terms of reference a great deal tliat meets -with 
■our approval. The terms of reference raise the very important question 
of the faiaueial relations helvroeu the- Local, Pxovineifd a;id Central Gov- 
ernments. In regard to this matter again, ve have had in various parts 
of the counliy municipal and l 0 ''*.al coiircronco.s -whieii have demanded 
that there should be a readjn^itment of the financial relations between the 
local authorities and Provincial Governments more or less on the linos of 
the inquiry which is periodically' undertaken in the United Kingdom. 
Honourable Members are aware that in regard to local taxation in the 
United Kingdom, beginning from the time of Mr. Goschen and ending 
with the departmental committee on Loe.al Taxation in 1914 and of 1919, 
the whole subject of the classification of the .services rendered by local 
authorities has come periodically' under examination and the Ihiaucial 
adjustment required to discharge those functions has always taken place. 
For example, in the matter of com]>nlsory' elementary' education, which 
is regarded as a semi-national service in the United Kingdom, and for 
various other services which are clasafied as semi-national, the Central 
Government has always found some way of rendering them financial 
assistance to carry out those services which are placed within the puri'ievr 
of local bodies. Sir, since 1882, when Lord Ripon’s scheme of Local self- 
Government w.ns introduced, this financial adjustment has not taken place. 
Hiuies have been cast on local bodies and from time to tim.e, in order to 
discharge tho.se duties, doles have beer given either by the Government of 
India or the Local Governments to tV.ese local bodies. In some provinces 
ihe Local Governments appointed committees to inquire into this question 
and in I\Iadras there v.'as a Committee known as the Financial Relations 
Committee just before the reforms for the purpose of deciding this very 
vital question of financial adjustment between the local bodies and the 
Provincial Governments. I was a member of that Committee and we sat 
•for a whole y'ear and made 'comprehensive recommendations which, as is 
usual in Madras, were held ttp for wa.nt of funds. For this inaction 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Govemment of India are 
mainly responsible. The terms ot rererence raise the question, whether 
the whole scheme of taxation betwecji the Central, Provincial and local 
bodies is equitable and in accordance with economic principles. Sir,- so 
much for the local bodies. 

Then, as regards the provinces, Honourable Members are aware that 
just before the introduction of the reform scheme, a settlement., known 
iis the Meston settlement, was introduced. Most of the provinces have 
rebelled against that settlement. They contended that it contained no 
basic principle, that it proceeded mainly' upon practically' the past 
•expenditure of the provinces and that the decision of Lord kleston’s 
Committee was not based on any principle of taxation relating to the 
Provincial and Central Governments. We have therefore bee)' asking 
for a re-examination of the basic principles of the Meston award and 
it is one of the objects of the second term of reference to bring about 
a more equitable arrangement between the Provincial and Central 
Governments. Sir, I am afraid that during the short time, at my' disposal 
it is not possible for me to examine or even briefly to .set. out’ wh.at I have 
to say on this most complicated subject of the relations' between the 
ProA'incial and Central Governments. I am in entire "agreement with 
the Finance Member that the inquiry ■which is proposed to he undertaken 
in thc_ terms of reference to this Committee should be undertaken either 
by this Committee or any other Committee that may' be appointed, and 
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I do not'-wasli thnt Ihe matters, -vvliich arc set out in the terms of rexoreuee, 
should be dropped. 

Sir, there is onl\' one otlior matter to which T would make a brief 
reference, and that is the question of the economic inquiry in regard to 
wliieh a good deal of criticism has already been heard in this House. 
Tlie point that lias always been troubling us is not the question of going 
back centuries for comparison, as my friend lur. Chatterjee has put it. 
,Tlic point on which we should like to have an inquiry is as to what 
really is the present material and economic condition of our people. 
In regard to this matter also. I might refer to recent literature of a most 
interesting character which lias made many people thinlt about the whole 
question. Perhaps my Honourable friend kir. Chatterjee is aware of a 
book by Air. Jack, one of the experienced settlement officers in Bengal, who 
brought under review the economic life of the district of Paridpur. I 
do not wish to refer to his conclusions at any length, but after reviewing 
the economic history of the district, Air. Jack examined a number of 
domestic budgets ; wo have heard a great deal about domestic budgets 
of the Alcmbers of the Services in connection with the Lee Commission ; 
Air. Jack examined the domestic budgets of the very poorest of the 
poor. After examining the domestic budgets, he came to conclusions 
which, if perused by Honourable Alembers, would leave them in a very 
Mueomfortahle frame of mind. Air. Jack says that the percentage of 
population free from debt according to bis calculation is 55 fier cent, of the 
toiaJ population of the district. He also arrived at the following conclu- 
sions : In debt for about one-fourth of the annual income, 24 per cent. ; 
in debt for half the annual income, 13 per cent. He worked out the 
average annual incomes of different classes of people in that district which 


qrc as follows : 

In comfort 



Per annum per head 
of 

population, 

Rs. 

65 

Below domfort 

• « 

• • 

43 

Above want 


• . 

32 

In want 



26 


These are the figures which Air. Jack has compiled after considerable 
trouble. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Alay I^sk the ITonoural)Ie 
Alemher to mention the date of those investigations ? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Rao ; This one ? 1910 T think, 

Sir, It is not a pre-historic period. The book was published in 1916. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : Alay I ask the Honourable 
Alemher to state whether the v^ue of the rupee has decreased or increas- 
ed since then ? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao : The class of persons with 
which I am now dealing do not always look to the exchange. It may be 
that members of the Indian Chdl Service have always an <ive upon the 
rise and fall of the exchange. Then, again. I may also refer to the 
question of food problem, and to the conclusions recently arrived at by 

L3DPI ^ :u: 
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hn invcHlipatnr, Mr. Dubry, onr of (lie TIjiivor-<!iy rrofo'sor.q of 
in llio IJnHcd Provinot'f,. I do not v/ish to r>d-r to tlic cotn'in.sion.s of 
Mr. Diib^-y ut nny Icnptb, but in rtpovd U> the food jirobloiri he con-* 
eludes !i most' inlerostinp avlieb; in th ; follov.'incr terms i 

“ From t!ie nliovo B(uily v.c ore; forced to (lx- coiicl’.isioii (!inf even in the Iirr.t 
year frofii :oi nfrru’iiltur.nl point Of view (t.c., iPiO 17^, ond even v/itti rentrVtcrt 
export'J o£ fond pr.'iinn to ftiroipii couutriei due (o the wnr, ko iikuiv .'iB IdO in'IHotiB 
of jjcojdc in Hint yenr wer<- in a pniilion to "ct only 7tt per cent, of tlic coar.i'-st 
Itiiui of fon.I prainB to ina'.ntain lltein in Iir.iitli and idreji^dli ; and in Jt f-nininc year 
(ltn3-l-‘) the jierccntnye fell to cn.di n I'lV.' fjpire an 02. Tnhine an avernfje of a.Il 
the pe.vcn voarM, it Will lie Hcen tlia* Oi 0 p.-r c.-nt. of th.e iitijiulnt .on livo-i .iTw.iys on 
innntiicient food, pcltiliy only nlior.I T-'l ]H'r cent, of the mininiuni fcijUlroaient fof 
iliaiiitainlne ( fiieiency. In otiuT \.'o;d*i. if cle.'irJy ciiov.p Ih.nt two tliirdB of the 
papulntiou alwiiya gel oi’ly tlirce-fonrlh’J of flio amount of food grains tiicy bliould 
have.” 

Sir, at tills lata hour I do not wish to dotain fho IJotiso with any 
TTiOrc remarks. I bcliC-vc that the produdiVo wiiioil lias ari.s'al it) re pard 
to this Taxi'ttion Inquiry Committee i:: mainly due to the fact lliat tiic 
Cfovcriimont of India did not dontcmplnio, or at any rate did not maiur 
it quite clc.ar that the inquiry wbicb they Imvc in mind is a oomprehonsive 
inquliw both in reirard to the income ns well as the taxable capacity of 
the people. T do not wj.sb to po into a discussion on othei niallors, such 
as, the personnel of the Committee. I am not quite clear in my mind 
whether rvc arc riglit in umiecci.s-arily criticising tlic per.soinnd of any 
Committee, but I do hope that the Uonourable the Finance MemiKU’ will 
recognise that, so long as he is not responsible to litis Ilou.^e, the personnel 
has to bo settled in consultation with this House. 

Xvir. M. A. dinntili (Bombay C'ty : iMuhammarlnii tyrbaii) : The only 
justification for my intervening in this debate is that I desire to place 
before tlio Homse with the consent of the House an amendment which 1 
sulrmit is a most comprehensive amendment. "With your permission, 
Sir, I will first read out my amendment : 

“ This Assembly rccommendn to the Governor Gcncr.-.l in Council that ho he 
ploasccl immediately to dissolve the present Tai.ation Inqtiin.' Committee .and appoint 
instead a Committee of non-officials and experts, in consnit.ation nitii the leaders of the 
parties in tlio Legislative Assembly, to institute a thorough inquiry into and report on 
the folloiving matters (with power to them to make an ad interitr. report) : 

1. The economic condition of the various classCB of the people of India ; 

2. Their income per head ; 

3. Their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation (including land 

revenue) ; 

4. The general resources of the country ; 

. 5. The manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed at present 

between the diiTcrenx classes of the population ; 

6. "Whether tha whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial and local, — 

is equitable and in accordance with economic iirlin-ipt's ; if not, in 

' which respects it is defective ; 

7. The suitability of alternative source© of taxation withtmt increasing the 

present level ; 

- S. The machinery required for the imposition, assessment, and- collection of 
the taxes, old and new ; and 

9. The general financial and economic effects of the proposals.” 

Now, Sir, first of all, we, on this side of the House, are absolutely 
definite that the present Taxation Committee should be dhs.solved. It is 
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said, aiifl 1 lliink ovon llic Honourable the Finance Aleinbcr -will not dis- 
l)utc it, that if ibis House, no\v that this question has been raised in tliis 
House, and a.s it is placed before n.s now, allow.s tlie Committee which i.s 
called the Taxation Inquiry Com'mitlct; to coiitinuo the implication will 
bV; that this llouxo favours llio idea of nen- taxes bcin^- impo.scd upon 
the people of this country. (.1 Vw;rc : “ No.”) 0 them' he, there is no 

ifieuniiu'. If 1hi's Coniinittee recommends and .says, ” Hero are the new 
si-urees of taxation '^.'hieh can he tapped for the pvjrimse of further laxa- 
fion.” 'die Hononri’.ble lira I'ina'iee .Member Xvill then eonie before this 
3ii>ns(- and say; "‘Ilorc is a Coimr.iitec vdiicli has invcstij'alod the wliole 
qne.*'tir>n. H has made these inve.slijration.s, and now we iiave discovered 
ihese nev.' sourees of taxation. ^Ve .shall now proeccil to tap them.” 
Tl:at is a very objectionable po.sition thaX the Govomment have taken 
nj). Tlic reforc, t^ir, what we say is this. First, let there lie a thorough 
pcneral inquiry ; We have added other matter.s wliieh v.-ill be the subject 
t.f iiifiuiry and investigation also by this Committee. Some mailers may 
bo la.licn up imnvodir.tely, and tbo.^'C a’-c not merely to find out nev/ 
xiturre.5 of taxation. One item wliieh 1 -slirdl mention is this, whether 
the whole seiicmc of taxation, central, provincial and local, i.s i:quilablc 
Sind in aecordriuee with the economic principles ; if 7iot, in which re.speets 
it is ilcfcrtivc.” That is part of the reference to the Taxation Com- 
mittee. That i.s n snhj-oct which may require immediate alteution, 
]^arlicular]y in view of the fact that with regard to the conlrilmtionS 
th.at the provinces make thoi'c is a general nll-rouud comjdaint. ‘Welly 
for that purpose we say ; '* XVlicn you appoint this Committee which 
we are now rceoniiuending, let that Committee take up that particular 
iTiatter. or any other inattor comprised in this amendment, and if they 
deem it proper, Icl them make an ad interim report for the (fovcrnuient 
to lake steps on those recommendations. But no further taxation, that 
2 s, to say, llic present level of taxation .should not be increased until we 
have ha.d general tliorough inquiry into the economic condition of the 
people of tliis countTy,” 

Now, Siry I cannot undcr.stand how the Government can object to it, 
tlie Goverumont tlicmselves desire this inquiry. My friend hlj-. 
Chiittcrjec and the Finance Member say, ” Wo desire it. We have 
been doing our Ijest. Wc arc a.s anxious to proceed with the general 
inquiry as you are.” Well, that will take so7nc time. It may take a 
year, two years or three ye.ars, but surely you can appoint this Committee 
as soon as po.ssible. Let this Committee proceed with, those matters 
which require immediate attention. Let them make an ad interim report 
and let them continue with the rest of the inquiry. I therefore do not 
wish to take up any further time of this House. We feel that this is a 
propo.sal that the Goverimient should accept. 

Mr. President: For the purpo.scs of the record, nnd to simplify 
matters, 1 should like to ascertain from the original Mover of the Reso- 
lution and from Mr. Goswami whether the amendment just now proposed 
by iilr. Jinnah meets their views and whether they are prepared to with- 
draw in its favour. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) ■: 
I accept Mr. Jinnah’s motion. Is that what you. want me to do 1 
(A\Voice : “ Yes.”) I think it meets the wishes of those who are for a 
clear cut which is provided for in the word “ dissolve ” and I am quite 
agreeaWe to the more 'explicit Resolution of Mr. Jinnah. 
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Sir. President : Is it yoiir pleasure that ilr. Gosvrami's ameudmeut 
he Avitlidrawn ? 

The auieuduieut ■vras, hy leave of the Assemhly, vrithdra'^ra. 

Pandit Motiial Kehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
hluhamiiiadan Urban) : The statement that the amendment represents the 
consensus of any part of the IIouss is to be taken -vrith reservation and I 
am prepared to move a slight amendment to the amendment •which has 
been handed to the Chair by my friend iilr. Jinnah. Upon my amendment 
I claim there ^ a consensus' in tliis House. It is this. Where my friend 
Mr. Jinnah safs that the Committee is to be appointed in consultation -with 
the leaders of the House, I wish to sub.^titute that the Committee should be 
appointed by the House. On that point I Ti-Gnld refer to the proposed 
contained in Mr. Goswaml's amendment, that is to say, that one-third 
was to be appointed by the Government and two-thirds appoint- 
ed by the House. As ilr. Goswami explained in the course - of 
his speech the idea was that there should be one-third of the 
Members of this Committee which was to consist of experts and two- 
thirds of persons who h.td the connde-nce of the country. That met the 
objection wMch was advanced from the Government benches as to the 
special technical knowledge required for the members of this -Com- 
mittee. I do not think. S r. th.at this House will aliew any Committee 
to be appointed in the appointment of which it has no voice, it may be 
one-third or two-thirds or a smaller proportion of the full Committee, 
1 do not know if my friend Mr. Jinnah is now prepared to accept it but 
so far as I have been able to ga.ther from tne preliminary conversation 
we had, he and I have, I think, agreed to dife’er on this point. I do not 
see why I should concede that point unless it is the wish of the Ho'use 
tiiat I should do so and I therefore beg you. Sir (I do uot want to make 
a speech), to put this proposition to the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander luuddiman (Home Alemher) : Before 
you put tliis proposition to the House I should like to make two points. 
The first is that it is entirely unconstitutional for the Legislature to 
appoint on executive Committee,- as I understand my Honourahle _f riend 's 
proposal is that this House should elect a Committee to carry out the 
duties -which are proposed. The second point is that this Committee 
is to inquire into all forms of taxation, central, local and municipal. 
Therefore the Central Legislature is going to force this on the Com- 
miitee without consulting the Local Governments and the other parties 
concerned. Such a proposition caimot find favour with those who are 
advocates, in any form, of provincial autonomy. I do beg the House 
to consider these points. I do not want to make a speech hut I desire 
to bring these two points forward for the consideration of the House. 

Idr. President : I have not the terms of the amendment of Pandit 
Motiial Xehru before me and therefore I do not precisely know whether 
tiiey would fit in -lyith the terms of Air. Jinnah ’s amendment. 
Mr Jinnah ’s amendment, the House ivill observe, explicitly invites or 
rc-ccmmcnds to the Governor General in Council to appoiut the Com- 
mit tee. 

Pandit Kotilal Nehru : Aly amendment is that the Governor General 
in Council simuld appoint one-third ex-perts and tliis House will appoint 
t’vvo-thirus. I have not got a copy of ilr. Jiminh’s amendment with me. 
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Mr. C. Duraissvaini Aiyangar : It is to avoid tli^se difficulties that 
I framed ray aurendmeut. Both sides of the House might agree to a 
pr(<po.sol of the kind that I have embodied in my amendment. 

Hr. President : The proposal vhich Pandit IMotilal Nehru has just 
read out before the House i.s actually contained in Mr. Goswami’s amend- 
ment. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : With the amplification contained in 
Mr. Jinnah's amendment. 

Ivir. President : The point at issue I understand between Pandit 
IMotilal Nehru and hlr. Jinnah is the manner of appointment of the 
personnel, not the scope of the inquiry. (/I Voice : “ No ”.) Well, the 
manner of the appointment of the Committee was contained in 
lifr. Goswami’s amendment which has been withdrawn and cannot be 
moved again. I unden^lood that Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment was the result 
of an arrangement betAvcen the parties and sections of parties on my left. 
Apparently it was not so. In tliat case Mr. Goswami was acting without 
\ his book, in withdrawing his amendment ! 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I move, Sir, that the 
question be now put. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the question he now put.” 

The motion was adopted. 

hlr, E. Eama Aiyangar (Madui’a and Piamnad ctm Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Pural) : At the commencement of my opening speecli 
I spent a considerable portion of my time in, as I thought, pinning the 
Finance Member down to previous statements made on behalf of Govern- 
ment by Mr. McIVattcrs and himself and by the Honourable Sir 
Narasimha Sarma. But in his reply he has taken up that question and 
has referred to a speech of the Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaklac which 
he indicated showed that even in the Coxincil cf State remarks were made 
against my proposal. No doubt there is a good deal of differeuce Letweeu 
a Government Member making statements as representing the Government 
and other Members making remarks in the cour'^e of a discussion. But 
taking those remarks, it will be clear that the Government accepted the 
proposal that this inquiry by the Taxation Committee shnxxld cover 
practically the whole ground, and in fact the Honourable Sir Narasimha 
Sarma said that it may not he necessary to make any further investiga- 
tion in one contingency. That being the position, the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett in utilising the grant sanctioned for the purpose by the Assembly, 
as he said, was not entitled to go behind the statements made on behalf 
of Government. And if, as explained by the Honourable Mr, Llojul, 
certain adjustments had to be made between the Local Goveruraer.ts and 
the Central Government, as I pointed out in the course of my opening 
speech, that would have been be.st made by the Honourable *Sir Basil 
Blackett and the officers of the Finance Department sitting tovelher with 
the finance officers of the various Governments. The whole thing would 
have been set at rest so far as this Taxation Committee business went as 
regards adjustments of incidence of taxation hct’.veen this Govemmex: 
and the other governing bodies. On the other h^md. if it -vas the inrxx- 
tion, as it clearly was during the cour.«e of the Ee-.olutions — 
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llie Council of Slate, to liavo the economic ooaiclition of tlic people also 
examined, as well as their taxable capacity and the burden of taxatioti 
on particular sections of the pco})le — in fj|ct almost all the points I wish 
to have an inquiry into — ^my submission is that there is no reason why 
Government should not- accept my llcsoluliou aud make a full inquiry 
once for all. Under the method adopted by the Government it is not only 
a question of duplicating expenditure, but it is a matter, as pointed out 
hv Mr. Patel, of putting the cart before the hoi-se. The investigation a.s 
to the materials must first of all be completed before the que.stion of 
taxation or incidence of taxation can be examined and settled as between 
the several governing bodies. In fact, as I said in the. coxir.se of my 
opening speech, 1 did not read that particular passage from the reply of 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett to the Chamber of Commerce in Bombay 
where he said that since he had landed in India liis finst. ta.sk was to 
make the budget balance. That was his great trouble, and he wanted 
fresh sources "of taxation to make the budget balance. That is what 
he said there. I did not read that i>i\ssage but read other passages to 
indicate that the balancing of the budget imd h,ccome almo.st a personal 
matter with him. As I explained before, the terms of reference of this 
Committee as also the personnel have been di.sappoinling. He liimsclf 
has in fact also been disappointed. He mentioned it openly in Bombay. 
I think the proper thing for the Assembly to do is to insist upon the 
carrying out of the views expressed before the Council of State during 
the discussions I have referred to and to add to them a.s I suggest. Tlierc- 
fore, as the Assembly sanctioned a grant on the understanding that the 
inquiry %vas going to be an almost complete economic inquir}' — ^^vith the 
exception of some minor points which the Honourable Sir Narasimlia 
Sarma pointed out could be dealt with later — in putting forward my 
llecolution I naturally impressed that point upon the aUoidion of the 
Government, so tha,t they may agree to the Rcsolul ion that I moved. The 
points of diTcrcncc were very .'^mr.ll when the Goverament accepted the 
Resolution of Sir Maneclgec Dadahlioy. AD that indicated only one 
thing. And I submit that the Ilonourahlc Sir Basil Blackett in referring 
to this Assembly stullifying itself has not been quite accurate at all. My 
idea is That the Assemblj^ will stultify itself if it does not bring home to 
the Government the view they took at the time these diseussions took place 
in the Council of State. And it was on that understanding, if at all, 
that this money was allotted TTithout a discussion at great length ; because 
it wms clearly understood that we were going to have abnost the whole 
inquiry. Auid all that is now put forward is the urgency of consulting 
other Local Governments. But as the Refonu Act stands, practically 
the complete control of the whole business rests with tlie Seeretarj* of 
State and the Government of India. And what is this Committee to do ! 
lYhy should they be roMng round for months or years ? We do not 
know what time it will take, two lakhs have already been granted for one 
year, and they might expect to require more. And what are we going 
to get from a Taxation Committee whose personnel has been commented 
upon as unsatisfactory, when the Meston award and the whole of the 
land revenue incidence is excluded from its inquiry. (A Voice : “No.”). 
Now, of course, the proposition is different, but tbe reference explained 
that for certain purposes the incidence or land revenue is excluded ; 
Tind if the whole of the Meston award is excluded, what 'are they going 
to do ? And what, if, as has been pointed out by Mr. MaeWatters. one 
revenue or other such as “ Exei.'-e ” or “ Forests ” is lost to a Local 
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Government and it is not open to the Committee to examine and find 
Ollier revenue ? Suppose the drinlc; or forest revenue is lost to one pro- 
vince. How are they going to adjust it ? What is the use of making 
a half-hearted inquiry like that and spending a lot of money and hamng 
a personnel which really cannot go into the W'hole matter authoritatively 
and with competence. I thinlc in all eases the Government claim that 
experts advised them, and therefore tliey could not go behind them in spite 
of opposition from this side, — that experts, they always thought, had 
to be respected. But we 'should be glad if we had the experts that wo 
expect to have in a Committee like this, and our position has been explained. 
All that I say therefore is that the question comes to this. The position 
taken originally by the Government wms that there would then be practi- 
cally a whole inquiry ; as we wanted this expanded. In the idew which 
has been put forward by Sir Basil Blackett, I should think this Com- 
mittee ought not at all to be allowed to continue. That Committee’s work 
might of courfc well be done by the Goveriuaent of India and the Financial 
Members of the Provinces over whom they have for pirrposes of supervision 
complete control. They can adjust matters as thej’’ like and that would 
probably not be a matter in which any fresh taxation would have to be 
sanctioned by the Assembly ; and if no fresh taxation is to be sanctioned, 
an inquiry of the half-hearted nature put forward will not at all be 
satisfactory to the Assembly, and thej'^ therefore now ask for a complete 
examination of the whole position. That is w’hcre stand, and I there- 
fore am very glad to accept ilr. Jinnah’s amendment to mine even though 
my original proposition contained certain clau'^es which are now' cut out. 
As I pointed out at the commencement tliercfore, I submit, Sir, that 
taking every view into consideration it wiU not be proper for the Finance 
Jilember to expend money under the sanction that was accorded hy the 
ALSsembly to the general grant in the course of the passing of the Budget. 
And of course it might be said. “ here are pensons who have been 
announced, and all that ”. Certainly I for my part — that is my indi- 
vidual view that I express — for my part I sliould not mind it if these 
gentlemen that have been appointed sit together in Simla and Delhi and 
get (m with the whole question as best they can and consider the 
^ incidence and so forth, and for that purpose they may certainly be 
employed for a certain time, but to alloAv them to go about the countiw, 
examine things in the Aullages and so forth, that wdll simply be out of 
the question, and the expenditure will not be alloAvable under the sanction. 
giA'en by the Assembly but under any extraordinar 3 '^ power Government 
might exercise in matters of this kind. I thf^refore accept the solution 
pioposed hy Mr. Jinnah and I hope that the Government Avill also accept 
a, so that the Avhole thing might be done satisfactorily and to the best 
interests of the masses of this country, whose cause it is always said 
Government have so much at heart. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, this discussion over two. 
days has ranged OA’er such a variety of topics that I am afraid it wiU be 
diflScult for me in the short time which you will allow me or which I desire 
to allow myself to go over a great part of the area that has been covered 
in the debate. With regard to the Honourable Mover, I despair of persuad- 
in g him to understand something that he does not want to nnderstaud. He 
makes the statement again that the terms of reference which the GoA'em- 
ment originally had in mind Avere something quite different from what the 
Government now have in mind. The terms of reference as they noAv 
Etaud were a nnou nced in the Coun cil of State on the 4th FehruarA-, and 
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they v.xre announced in this TTouse in ansvs'cr to a question on the iSth 
February. It ua^ a Committee Avith tho-'O terms o£ reference that avus 
apj)roA-ed by the Standing Finance Committee,' and it Avas money for a 
Committee Avith tlio'-e terms of reference that Avas voted by this House. 
For tins TIou-c now to say that they did not A'ote money for this Committee 
i«, I tiiinic, quite out of the question. 

Tl’.c suij.iccts. Sir, that liaA'c come up for discassion are many and 
A-arious. I Awill take first of all the Taxation Committee, its personnel and 
ic terras of reference. I do not AA'ant to say much about the personnel. 
It lias just been staled that in Bombay in a speech I made there I expressed 
tJif view- that the personnel Avas unsatisfactory. I did not. I expressed 
Ilie A'icAA" in Bombay that I had been u little unfortunate in certain 
iii'-tances in connection AA'ith the selection of the personnel, but that is 
ciuitc a difierent thing. I agree AA'ith the Hononrable Mr. Joshi that it 
is possible to pick holes in the personnel of anj' «Coiumittee but that this 
is probably a lictter Committee than you AA'ould IiaA-e got by election in tins 
House. (Some Voices : “ Xo, no.”) IVljo arc the Members of this Com- 
mittee ? There is first of all the Chairman aa’Iio has very AA'ide experience 
in the raacliineiy of taxation and has been for several year's the Finance 
Member in the Madras GoA'crnment since the introduction of the reforms, 
Taa'o other members of the Committee have been either Mini.sters or IMem- 
h'rs of Executive Councils of Provincial Governments since the introduc- 
tMtn of tiic reforms. They iiave A-ery Avide knoAvIedge of the administratiA-e 
difuculties. in particular Avlicre the shoe pinches a ilinister aaFo wants money 
to .spend on education, and they liaA'c considerable experience of the day to 
day Avorl; of Governments under the reforms and of their relations with 
• e.eii other. 
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definite" stfilemcnt to the contrary, desire this Committee "with no other 
idea but that of increasing tlic total expenditure of the country or the 
total amount raised by taxation. iMlcy desire it for the very purpose 
■which Mr. Joshi sdid, that the incidence of the existing taxation may be 
examined, and it it falls lOo heavily in one direction, it mdy be lightened, 
■with the consequence probably that it \vould have to be increased if it 
falls too lightly in another direction. It is a question of expenditui-e 
■\Vhethcr it will have to be increased correspondingly in the other direc- 
tion or not, but there is no de^>ire whatsoever in connection with this Com- 
mittee to find new sources of taxation in order to raise a larger amount 
by taxation. The object is readjnstment. The purpo.se of the Committee 
is to reconsider our existing sj’^stem of taxation and see whether it is 
capable of improvement both in its incidence and in its machinery. The 
Uonohrable Pandit Madan litohan Malaviya said that we have raised 
40 to 50 crorcs of additional taxation in the la.st — I forget how many years — • 
and therefore we do not ■want a Taxation Committee. I ■would lilce to 
ask him one or two questions. Does he know any other country in the 
■world which has been deeply concerned in the world war which has not 
increased its taxation, both quantitivelj’^ and proportionately, more than 
India has T 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mala^viya : lias not taxation been reduced in 
England during the last two years ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Taxation has been reduced 
during the last two years but if you compare the total taxation in England 
before the war and the total taxation after the war you will find that the 
increase has been very much greater both quantitively and proportionately, 
than it has been in India. The Honourable I\Iember might be reminded 
too that taxation has been reduced in India also this year, though that 
is perhaps a controversial subject. The Honoiirable Pandit also went 
further and he said that I was usurping the functions of this House. Now 
the functions of this House are very clearly to vote this expenditure and 
it was not till the House had voted this expenditure that the Government 
ventured to proceed with the appointment of tlie Committee ; so I cannot 
See how in that direction I am usurping the fimctions of this House. In 
choosing the personnel of this Committee the Executive acted, "as I think 
nearly all Executives act, in accordance with their proper functions by 
selecting the personnel after consultation with those who are likely best 
to be able to suggest a personn<'l. The leaders of parties in this House 
might be a little difficult to find always and I do not thinlc it is a phrase 
that the Government would like to see enshrined in a Kesolution of the 
House. 

Mx. M. A. Jinnah : I am quite willing to withdraw that part if the 
Government will give us an assurance to that effect as is the practice in 
other Parliaments. 

The Honourable Eir Basil Blackett : I do not think the Honourable 
Member has much justification for saying that it is the practice in other 
Parliaments to consult leaders of the House in regard to personnel of 
executive Committees. But as Government are unfortunately not able to 
accept the Resolution as a whole we need not perhaps dispute about that 
point, though I am sure I shall be glad' to see the Honourable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in the same lobby with us owing to his objection to this 
portion of the Resolution. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnali : That hope is not going to he realised. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; The personnel of this Committee, 
•was selected, as inevitably must be in the case of an All-India Committee, 
of this sort, in close consultation -with Provincial Governments. 

Then another subject that has been raised is federal finance. As far 
as I understood Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, he objected to our discussing 
the subject of federal finance because of King Charles’s head — that is to 
say, -we must not do anything until self-government has been introduced 
in the form in -which he desires. I -would suggest to him that if he wants 
the right sort of constitution drawn up by a round table conference or 
whatever other body is going to draw it up, they would be very well 
advised to have the results of an expert inquiry into the taxation system — 
central, provincial and municipal — ^before them when they are dra-nfing 
up their constitution ; and indeed if I may venture the observation, the 
interesting discussion we have had for two days has impressed upon me 
one -lesson and that is, that it is extraordinarily desirable that this House 
should have before it an authoritative and expert Committee’s report on 
taxation in order that it may discuss the subject of taxation intelligently. 

Let me now pass to the economic inquiry. It has appeared to me 
in the speeches that have been made that it is assumed that the Govern- 
ment have an objection to an economic inquiry. Mr. Patel thought that we 
had a strong objection to it. Personally, if I may speak for myself, I think 
that a really authoritative inquiry into economic conditions in India 
is one of the great desiderata. I should hope that it would have great 
results. I should hope that it would enable constructive plans to be built 
upon the foundations of an authoritative inquiry for improved medical, 
sanitary, and educational facilities for the people. In particular I lay 
stress on education. One of the deepest roots of the poverty of the mass- 
es in this country is that they have not had sufficient education to make 
them ambitious for a better life and willing to work harder and longer in 
order to get it. I do not -want to be controA'^ersial but in tlie book from 
which Mr. ‘Willson mioted this morning, almn.st immediately after the 
passage he quoted and referring to the same village, is this passage : 

“ If the land is extraordinarily productive, labour is extraordinarily unpro- 
ductive. F^om a comparison of results in rc.aping and ploughing it might bo 
estimated roughl.y that a week 'a work bv a raiyat or t-ooly in the Madras Presidency 
is about equal to a day’s work by a British agricultural labourer, if unaided by 
machinery. 

« « •-« « » • fr 

This comparison is not quite fair to the Indi.m worker, as he would doubt- 
less be more expeditious over ploughing and reaping if it were necessary, but 
the fact remains that the Indian worker c.arns verv low wages, has a verv low 
standard of expenditure, and attains a very lo%v level of efficiency, and these three 
characteristics of Indian life are so interconnected th^t it is impossible to say which 
is cause rather than effect. Indian employers do not believe in the economy of high 
wages ; and as yet only faint beginnings of trade unionism are to be found among 
Indian maniml workers. ISTor does Indian popular religion, which fosters submis- 
sion, nor popular philosophy whicli inculcates the art of abstinence, encourage a 

revolt against the prevailing conditions In fact various strands of 

economic, social and religious conditions and customs are strangely and deftly 
interwoven in the web of South Indian life, and low wages, low efficiency and high 
abstinence are the ground plan of the pattern.” 

]\Iy belief is that it is education and more education which is the 
•weapon -with which all that is to be combatted. That could not result 
.directly from the economic inquiry but the economic inquiry would I 
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thinlc reinforce tie tmtli of tliat obser^^ation. Tbe economic inqiiiry 
might also teach ns the .value of agricultural and technical education, 
the need for an extension of co-operative credit, for improved imgation, 
better use of the underground ivaters of India, and things of that sort. 
Now what has all that got to do with taxation ? The fact is that these 
two subjects — the taxation inquiry and the economic inquiiy— touch 
each other on the fringe of the same general subject, the economic con- 
dition of the people of India, but are only very partially interconnected. 
The taxation inquiry is required for our constitutional progress and in 
order that the Governments, including the municipal as well as the 
Provincial Governments and the Central Government, — the Governments 
of India maj’’ raise the money which they require for carrying on the 
services which they carry on by better machinery and at less cost to 
the tax-payer than I believe in certain eases they do at present. That 
being so the taxation inquiry must undoubtedly to a limited degree go- 
into the' general question of the economic condition of the people of 
India. In the terms of reference and in the Government of India’s 
Resolution on the subject, every effort was made to indicate the limits 
to which that economic inquiry for the purpose of the taxation inquiry 
should extend in order that the taxation inquiry might not have a roving 
commission ivhich might take years and might spend itself in wasted laboui* 
hut a definite commission to make an economic inquiry with reference 
to the incidence of taxation, in so far as that economic inquiry was neces- 
sary for the purposes of the taxation inquiry. Quite independent of 
that is the general economic inquiry which, as I have said, the Govern- 
ment do not at all desire to oppose. They are doubtful as to whether 
it can properly be undertaken by a Central Government Committee. 
Certainlj’^ it ought not to be undertaken by a Committee appointed by 
this House if it is to inquire into the economic conditions in each of the 
Provinces. I am inclined to agree that some kind of co-ordinating 
machinery set up the Central Government might be desirable for the 
purpose of the conduct of this inquiry, but if it is to be effective it must 
be decentralised to a certain extent. The Government will await the 
replies of the remainder of the Local Governments which have not yet 
answered. In accordance with the Resolution accepted bj"- the Govern- 
ment in the Council of State on the 4th February and in the light of 
the discussion which they have heard to-daj’' they will- 1 am sure be en- 
couraged to press the Local Governments to agree to co-operate in some 
kind of co-ordinated uiquiry into the economic condition of India. But 
there is no reason udiy for that purpose the proposed Taxation Com- 
mittee should be dissolved. On the contrary, if that econorrie inquiry 
is to be fruitful in its results, the inquiry bv the Taxation Committee 
will be a ver 5 ' relevant and important point in the conduct of the 
economic inquiry. It was pointed out, was quite riglitly pointed out, 
by my Honourable friend Pandit kladan IMoban Alalaviya that taxa- 
tion is the function of the Legislature. Certainty ,- but does 
not the Legislature require some kind of expert advice 
in considering questions of taxation ? There is no proposal tliat tliis 
Committee shoiild be appointed and thereupon, in view of hi.'! special 
capacity to bear taxation decide that the income-tax of Panrlif iffarJan 
Mohan Malaviya should be doubled. This Committee k not going io 
do any executive work ; it is going to make proposals for irn;>r'ovinr/the 
existing s 5 'stem of taxation ; its proposals v.'ill be available lr7 the 
Central Legislature and to the Prq\'incial Legi.slatures when they come t-- 
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discuss questions of taxation. I for one know that my own examimtion 
of taxation questions in India will be very much better conducted when 
I have the report of an expert inquiry of this sort before me than it can 
be at present, when, with the exception of the gentlemen who have 
recently been appointed to the Central Board of Kevenue there is literailv 
in the Government of India no one who has made an expeit study of 
the subject of taxation. I therefore confidently appeal to the House 
not to accept this revised amendment of the original motion, but to allow 
the Taxation Committee to proceed on its labours in 'accordance with the 
decision arrived at by this Assembly last Jlarch. and to co-operate with 
the Government of India and with the Local Governments in seeing that 
a suitable prouramme is drawn up for conducting this economic inquiry 
on the desirability of which we are all apparently agreed. 

Pandit MotilaJ Hehru : hlay I rise to a point of exphamtion ? I am 
told that in my absence the Honourable the Finance Ivlember was pleased 
to express a hope that he would find me in the Government lobby. I want 
to make my position quite clear. The amendment which was moved by 
Mr. Jinnah had’ my full concurrence and acceptance, except as to one 
little part ; and if I had been allowed to put it I shouhl have liked to t:ike 
the decision of the House ; but Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment is the next he.st 
thing to what I wanted an.d I am afraid therefore my Honourable friend 
will not have the pleasure of seeing me in the Government lobby. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blachett : May I say, Sir, that I am dis- 
appointed hut not surprised ? • 

!•&, President : The original question was : 

“ This Assembly recoaunends to the Governor General in Conncil that he be 
pleased to suspend the Taxation Inquiry Committee and to appoint a Committ-'e 
in its place for a close inquiry into the general conditions of economic’ life and 
labour in reference to the resources of the country and an estimate of the national 
income.” 

Since ’which an amendment has been moved to substitute the following : 

” This A.«sombly recommends to the Governor General in Conncil that he be 
pleased immediately to di.=solve the present Taxation Iiaquiry Committee and appoint 
instead a Committee of non-ofncials and experts, in coi!Enlt''t’on the lenders 

of the p.srties in the Legislative Assembly, to institute a thorough inquiry into and 
report on the following matters (with power to them to make an ad interim 
report) : 

(1) The economic condition of the various classes of the people of India ; 

(ii) Their ineome per he.ad ; 

(3) Their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation (including land 

revenue) ; 

(4) The general resources of the country ; 

(.1) Tiic manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed at present 
between the difTcrent classes of the population ; 

(G) \Vliether the whole scheme of taxation — central, provinc'al and local — ’s 
equitable and in necordanee with economic principles ; if not, in which 
respects it is defective j 

(7) The suHability of alternative sources of taxation without increasing the 

present level ; 

(8) The machinery required for the imposition, a-sscssment, and collection of 

tasea, old and i.ew ; 

(P) The general fln.nneial and economic effects of the proposals.” 

The qne.stion is that the Kesolution, as amended, be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 
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22nd Sepieniher, 1924. 

RESOLUTION BE ABOLITION OP THE COTTON EXCISE DUTY. 

Mr. President: Tlie third Resolution is the resumption of the 
adjourned debate on the Resolution of Mr. Ifasturhhai Lalbhai on the 
cotton excise, which he originally moved on the 20th of March 1924 in 
the following terms: 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take 
early steps to abolish the cotton excise duty as recommended by a majority of the 
Ind an members on the Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to direct the 
Tariff Board to further examine the question of protection to the Indian cotton mill 
iiiuu&try at an early date.” 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association; 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, it is after a comparatively long time that the 
debate on my Resolution is being resumed and I shall, with your permi:^- 
sion, claim the indulgence of the House to touch on the salient feature.s 
of my case : 

“ The Indian excise on cotton ”, to quote the majority report of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, ‘‘ raises issues which cannot be decided solely 
on economic grounds.” The past history and the associations of this 
impost are loo well known to need any recapitulation. The cotton excise 
has. a political significance well understood by aR concerned and the duty 
must therefore go as a fi,rst earne.st of tlie changed angle of vision in the 
pilnciples of the Goveriunent of India. 

The matter has been discussed a good deal in the press and it needs 
no further proof to show what way the current of public opinion goes or 
how stronglj" the public feels in the matter. We have, however, the fact 
that the Government of India have already more than once accepted tha 
principle of abolition of this duty, both prior to their acceptance of the 
principles of protection as also subsequent to that. Official memoiy. Sir, 
is believed to be short in the redemption of pledges and I may therefore 
be excused a repetition of the pledges just with a view to refresh the 
memory. A de..laration was made by the Go^ernmcnt of Lord Hardinge 
in 1916. In 1922 the policy underlying the declaration was not only 
reaffirmed but further the Goverjzmeut Member in charge of the Finance 
portfolio admitted all the theoretical arguments against the continuance 
of the duty. He also admitted that it is not a good tax because it is a tax 
on production and not on profits. He only wanted six months’ time to 
have a scientific- readjustment. In 1923 also definite hopes of an early 
abolition were given. But in 1924 — a j'ear of a balanced budget — ^the 
question of abolition was brushed aside as beyond the pale of practical 
considerations. If I were, Sir, pleading my ease in a court of law, I would 
have immediately got judgment in my favour on such admissions of a de- 
fendant and the contention of Government would have been ruled out 
under the well-known legal doctrine of res judicata. No court of justice, 
I believe, would allow an unsuccessful defendant to put off or evade the 
execution of its decrees. 

The duty is also undesirable according to the accepted canons of sound 
taxation. It is a tax on production and hits particularly inequitably in 
times of depression. Last year the Bombay mills made losses of 117 lakh.s 
of rupees out of which the excise duty alone was responsible for 100 lalclis. 
But for this tax to-day we would be able to lower our prices of the poor 
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Juan’s clotli reduce 'aceumxilatioii of stoclvs and avoid the consequent 
closing of mills. Past e:s:perience has shown that iu times of depression 
the excise tax which adds to his losses induces the manufacturer to close 
his business to minimise such losses, and that step brings in its train un- 
employment to poor labourers. It also leaves- permanent marks by dis‘ 
organisation of labour and consequent loss of efficiencj'. It is a tax on the 
poor man’s neeessit}*. It is a tax on the only industry which can be 
looked npon as an insurance against famine and its incidence rails unduly 
heavily on the pooh classes of the community. 

"We may also here .pause for a moment and compare the progress made 
by Japan and America during tbfc.pa.st 30 years with the progress made 
by India. "Wliile these countries arc supplying the needs of their home 
population and cater largely for foreign consumers, the Indian textile 
indn-dr}’, though growing for the last 60 years with the help of staarA 
end the oldest in the world if we take hand-looms into account, does not 
meet more than 60 per cent, of India’s normal requirements. We have 
been steadil}’’ losing our foreign markets in Cliina, East Africa and other 
yJaces. It would not he out of place, Sir, to mention hcTO that just 
before the advent of British rule in this country, Indian cotton goods used" 
to supply the demand of this country in full and commanded a large 
export trad"C throughout the civilised world. These days are no more 
and though the hand-loom industry is now relied npon aB r. plank to re- 
tain the iniquitous cotton excise impost the exponents of this theory con- 
veniently forget that it was the fiscal policy imposed by Britain on this 
unhappy land that proved its ruin. 

Sir, I may be permitted to assure this House that cotton millowners 
having spinning departments in their factories are particularly interested 
in the uplift and the welfare of the indigenous hand-loom industry. It 
provides a valuable outlet for our surplus yarn which has been sbnt out 
from China and Japan. I wish erery encouragement to be given to this 
■deserving cottage industry to which the villager is able to devote bis 
leisure hours without being cut on from his home surroundingsv But, Sir, 
has this industry received anj' consideration from the Government of India 
no far : I need only refer to the free list in. the Import Tariff Schedule of 
the Government of India to convince the House of the treatment they give 
to this industry. Government have been pleased to forgo import duty 
on a number of articles ranging from certain agricultural implements and 
dairy appliances of the improved type to hops which t imagine are used 
for the manufacture of beer. Uniforms for Government officials, the doth 
of which win bear an excise duty if made in India, comes free of any 
duty if imported from abroad but I find no mention of hand-looms or 
their parts in the whole of the tariff. Nay, the House win be surprised 
to learn that cotton mill machine^ parts, which otherwise pay an import 
duty of 2^ per cent., are charged at the full rate of 15 per cent, if by any 
chance the customs Officer at the port finds that they can possibly he used 
on a hand-loom .even though they may be imported by a cotton miUowner. 
Sir, this plea of the hand-loom is only brought in to retain an unjust 
impost which cannot be supported on any other ground, moral or economic. 

In view of these facts. Sir, I submit very pertinently to ask for the , 
repeal of the cotton excise duty and more pertinently so when we remem- 
ber that Indian cotton mills have to meet the inroads on onr home market 
by bpuntyf ed foreign competitors. This impost is more acutely felt in times 
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of (leprcssion -wlicn even a small margin coimts in keeping the industry 
going. As a matter of fact, the excise duty comes to 5 per cent, on the 
p'aid-np capital of the mills vhich every cotton mill is called upon to 
])ay irrC.spaclivc of profit or loss. 

It is a sllortsighliHl policy to stick to the duty only for the present 
revenue it may bring in. If the Government do not realise the danger 
of outside competition in its proper persjiectlvc, the responsibility for 
strangling the pioneer indiisfry of the country v'ill rest Avith the Goa’’- 
ernment. Let the question he Ihcreferc not looked at from a liarroAV vieAV 
point of the financial need of the hour. I Avould Avith all the earnestness 
.1 can command ap]ieal to llic GoA'crnment to take a sagacious and f 'rsightod 
vicAv of the question and ajiply lhemsclve.s to the l.ask of adjusting their 
finances to the abolition of tiie duty. 


Sith SejiiemVcr, iOSi. 

Mr. K. 0. Nfeogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhainmadau Rural) i 
Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That all tlic Avorils after the Arortls ' Indian I’isc.al Commis.iion ’ bo omitted." 

The House tvill realise that this Resolution raises tAvo distinct issues. 
5'hc first is about the aliolition of the cotton excise duty, the second is 
hn inquiry into the present condition of the cotton industry so as to find 
out Avhether it deserves protection, apart from the abolition of the cotton 
ckcisc dutA% Well, so far as the first issue is concerned, Indian opinion 
is practically nnanimous in .support of it, and there may be klembers of 
this House Avho arc prepared to support the first issue but may hesitate 
to give their unstinted support to tlie second. In this vieAv I think that 
it AA-ill he hettor,^in the interests of the main question that Ave are noAV 
discussing to Cireumscribo the scope of the debate and leave the 
second portion of the Resolution to be debated on some further occasion. 
l.AviU therefore request my Honourable friend, the Mover of this Resolu* 
tion, to accept my ainendmcnt. 

I recollect Mr. Bell trjdng to make out a strong case in favour of 
the retention of the* excise duty on the ground that it acted as a pro- 
tection to the hand-loom industry. I believe his has been the only speech 
so far that has pleaded in faA'our of the retention of this unjust impost. 
I Avas therefore very much interested to read a copy of a letter Avhich 
our late colleague, I\Ir. Bell, in, his capacity as Director of Industries, 
Bombay, has addressed to another former colleague of ours, Mr. 
Manmohan Das Ramji, The letter is dated Bombay the 2nd May, 1924, 
and there Mr. Bell points out that it Avas not his intention to support the 
retention of these duties on the ground that they acted as protectHe 
duties so far’ as the hand-loom industry ^A^as concerned. This is Avhat he 
says : 

" I hope that my speech has not been interpreted as a suggestion that the 
31 per cent, duty should be retained as a protection of the hand-loom. I certainly 
hold no such viow.’’ 

This statement of Mr. Bell’s clears the ground very considerably. 
Now, Sir, so far as the hand-loom industry manufactures from fine and 
imported yam^ I do not think my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
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will coTiloTifl 1lia1 HiCKO dnlios act as a prolcdivc duly 1o that indnslry. 
And coming a‘s J do from Dacca, I am in a position to stale that, so far 
as Ihe finer I'Jnds of cloth woven with tlio help of liand-looms are 
concerned, they will not at all be affected by the withdrawal of these 
duties. Then as regai'ds the coarser hind of cloth, which arc manu- 
factured by hand-]ooiri.s, J believe Hihar manufactures a very large 
quantity of coarser cloth with the help of hand-looms, and I am assured 
by my Honourable friend Mr. (Jajui Prasad Singh that that industry 
in Bihar will not also be affcelcd if these duties were removed. 
Wo jnust rconember that the manufacturers of the coarser hinds of 
cloth use very largely Indian yarn, the surplus which the Indian 
mills cannot consume for their own purposes, and in that view of the 
matter it will be .seen that if, as a result of the removal of these duties 
the eo.st of production of the Indian mill yarn is reduced, the hand-loom 
indu.stry in India, in so far as it utilises the coarser Indian jmrn, will 
also be greatly benefitted. 1 yield to none ni my de.sire to sec the hand- 
loom industry estabr.shcd as a large cottage industry throughout India, 
anrl therefore I .sul)mit tliat Government .should give their earnest con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission with 
regard to g'ving some direct pi’otcction to this industry. My Honour- 
able friend Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbliai has already pointed out that, when 
we come to the tariff schedule, we find that the duties that arc at 

present levied on the parts of machines which arc wox’ked by manual 

or animal labour, which of cour.se include all parts which 

are used for hand-looms, are subject to a high duty of 15 per 

cent., whereas the parts of otljcr machinery, including the 
power driven cotton mills, arc subjected to the duty of 2} per cent, only. 
I think it is up to the Government to nduce the duty on the parts of 
the hand-loom machines. Pm-therraore they should consider the que.stion 
of the abolition of the import duty on yam, and in tliat way they can 
help the hand-loom industry a great deal. Now, Sir, I am aware that 
the main argument on the Government side will he that we are not in 
a position to sacrifice this large reveziue that is at present derived from 
1he cotton e^ccise duties. The argument comes to this, that although 
this impost wa.s initiated for other than revenue purposes, and although 
the continxzation of this imp-ost cannot be justified on economic 
grounds, this has got to he continued because my Honourable friend 
Sir Basil Blackett cannot afford to do without it. -I thought that my 
Honoxxrablc friend was very anxion.s to inA^estigate the incidence of 
taxation in this country and to find out Avhether any particular impost 
Aveighed unusuzilly, heavily on the pooi’cr classes, and it Avas Avith that 
vi(;w ll’.at he initiated the taxation inquiry, about Avhich we had a 
discussion only very lately. I therefore hope that my Honouz'ahlc 
friend. Avhen he finds that Indian opinion i.$ txnanimous in condemning 
this impost as unjust and iniquitous, Avill fi.nd no difficulty in abolish- 
ing these duties altogether. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : What is the substitute ? 

Mr. K. G. Neogy : Sxxbstitute ? That is for you to find out, not 
for us. Well, I Avanl to test this argziment a little further. The Cotton 
Excise Act, in its all-pervading ineidence, includes even that .small, 
struggling industry, the cotton hosiery industry, I do not think my 
(Jonourahlc friend derives any very great revenue from that source, 
und yet Avhat is the position ? There is a struggling cotton 
hosiei-y industry in Bengal at the pre.sent moment. I took some care 
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to inquire into the history of this industry, and I find that in the year 
1906 ]3engal started this industry mainly for the -'purpose of manufactur- 
ing^ socks. I)ut the industry died out in a fevi- years. In 1915, taking 
advantage of the high price-; during the -war period, this industiy 
revived and .about GO -concerns .si)rang up in Bengal, out of "which 
only 15 survive at present. The total capital invested in these con- 
cerns will not, 1 believe, e.xceed even 10 lakhs. Some of these are 
driven by j^ower and some are worked by manual labour. We find that 
since 1922-2:3 the general larilV A\as rai.sed from 11 per cent, to 15 per 
cent, aiid the tarifi on cotton twi.sts and yarn was -raised to 5 per cent, 
from nil, with the result that this industry, which utilise imported 
yarn, as also imported cloth for the })urposos of plaiting and other 
processes involved in me manufacture of under shirts and vests, has 
been handicapped to a very large extent. And on the top of tlmt the 
cotton excise duty of 111 per cent, was put on with- elfcet from 1923-21. 
This is an instance of an unjustifiable .system of double taxation, and 
wh.'it is the result ? We find that this industry is struggling hard to 
keep its head above water, but it cannot hold its own against the cheap 
imports from Japan. The competition is not at all with the British 
manufacturer because that is of a much better quality and com- 
mands a much higher price. 

I find that in 1921 the total value of cotton hosiery imported into 
India was over 73 lakhs. In 1922 it was over 71 Ivkhs. In 1923 it 
was over 96 lakhs ; but out of this large amount the United Kingdom 
contributed in 1921 only 7 lakhs ; in 1922. 2,78,000 ; in 1923, 3,6-1,000 ; 
and Japan came in for 48 lakhs in 1921 ; 56 lakhs in 1922 and 78 lakhs 
in 1923. So with tlic imitosition of this duty with eilcct from 1923-24 
Government arc only making things much easier for the Japanese com- 
petition and arc helping to kill this infant industry in Bengal. I , 
.should like to know what is the net amount that Government derive 
from this source of revenue. Now, Sir, while talking of our revenue, 
position I find that our former colleague, Sir Jamsetjoe Jejeebhoy, 
speaking at a Bombay meeting, observed as follows : 

“ Wc shall he told by .in agonised Finance Minister that the Government 
c.an ill Sparc a couple of crorcs and that ho docs not po.sso.ss the purse of Fortunatus 
or the lamp of Alladin. If fiir Basil Blackett owes certain duties as keeper of 
the King’s purse, he an member of the Indian Government owes other duties equally 
insistent to the people of this country. Even allowing in full for the paramount 
need of rupees, annas and pies, there -(vould be a morality about a budget minus 
the excise duties which would be none the less an ofiicient budget, ns it would swell 
the credit side of Government’s prestige and save it from moral bankruptcy.” 

1 li.-ive no doubt that my Honourable friend cares for the moral aspect 
of his 'Budget quite as much as for the financial, and if I find my 
Ilononrable -friend going into a dilferonl lobby tl an myself it will be 
because he has no option in this matter. And in this connection I 
may quote tvhat hlr. Austen Chamberlain said to a Lancashire deputa- 
tion : _ , , 

“ You are not asking th.at you shall be preserved from a special disabilltj- 
irnposcd on you alone of British traders competing in India. Wqu are asking that 
you shall have preserved to you a speciar position of privilege which has not been 
accorded to any otlicr British trade. If to-morrow I- gave the order that a counter- 
vailing duty be imposed, not only no Indian in the Legislative Council would vote 
for such measure, or absta'in from voting ag.ainst it, but no British official would .. 
vote for that measure, except as the result of instructions, because it was his duty 
and he -was left no choice.” • 

L5DPI 
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If I find Goverliment .serioiisl}’- contesting this Resolution I will con- 
clude thai they have no choice in the matter and that tliey have theic 
instructions from abroad. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : Sir, for 
the second time this session it is my pleasant duty to congratulate the 
House on a change of heart — I believe that is the correct technical term. 
A few days ago I had the pleasure of complimenting my Honourable 
friend opposite on his changed outlook towards the late Legislative 
Assembly. To-day I have the pleasure of congratulating the House upon 
their changed outlook in regard to this economic question. I had always 
under-stood, Sir, that the flame of India’s indignation against this cotton 
excise' duty burnt very fiercely. Sir, in March last that flame had died 
very low. Now, fresh fuel has been added to the fire. I will not offer any 
explanation of the reasons. It may be the propaganda which has been 
carried, on by the Bombay Slillownei’s’ Association or it may be another 
cause ; but whatever the cause I am delighted to see that this House is 
now’ prepared to settle dow'n and consider this very important question. 

Now, Sir, I do not propose to go into the past history of this thorny 
and vexed question. I do not think there is anj’ reason why I should 
occupy your time or my own in doing this. The history of this question 
is stated in" the fullest detail in the Indian Fiscal Gommissiim’s Report. 
It has been repeated by the Honourable ]\Iover of this Resolution. It has 
been repeated by klr. Harchandrai Vishindas. Therefore, Sir, I do not 
think I need travel over the ground again. But there is one thing I should 
like to say and it is this. I say that there is no Britisher in India w’ho 
docs not regret that this tax was ever put on, and I say with confidence 
that that is the feeling of every one of us on this side of the House. Also, 
Sir, I should like to say that we on this side of the House recognise that 
there is a natural desire on the part of Indians that the Cotton Excise 
' Duties Act should disappear from the face of the Statute-book. But, Sir, 
I must safeguard myself. I do not wi-sh to be misunderstood. I regret 
very much that this tax w’as ever put on because I believe that the tax has 
done US-great political harm ; but I am not prepared to go further and say 
that I bellfeve that this tax has seriously harmed the Bombay cotton indus- 
try. Let me give the House some statistics. I am aware that the statistics 
/arc familiar to this House, but at the same time they are necessary for the 
purposes of my argument. Also, Sir, I should be sorry to disappoint my 
Honourable friend, the member for the Indian jMerchants’ Chamber, wdio 
I see is at once beginning to take notice. The excise duty Avas put on 
in 1896. Between 1896 and August 192-3 the number of mills in India 
increased from 167 to 323. The capital increased from 13 J erores to 43 
crores. The looms increased from 37,000 to 145,000 and spindles from 
less than 4 millions to approximately 8 millions. (Mr. Jomnadas M. 
Mehia ; “It might haA’C been more.”) That, Sir, is a record of which 
any industry may be proud. I am quite Avell aw’are, Sir, that the Dombay 
Millowners’ Association discount those figures. They say “ it' is per- 
fectly true that this indu.stry has progressed very much,” but they go 
on to say “ had it not been for this excise duty it might have progressed 
still further,” and they ask us to compare w’ith the progress of the industry 
in India the progre.ss of the industry in Japan and China. Well, Sir, 
T shall have something to say, about the progress of the industry later on. 
In the meantime Avhat 1 say is this. This tax, this 3^ per cent tax^ is so 
small that I do not believe that it ba-s hampered to any appreciable or 
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material degree the progress of the industry. It might be different 
of course if the House were to say that had protection been put on earlier 
the industry would have , progressed faster. That is quite possibly an 
arguable point. But the answer to that is this. The statistics that I have 
given you are proof positive that 'this industry did not require protec- 
tion — and I think I am justified in_ saying that, until a I’mv months ago. 
not even the Bombay Millowners ever asked for protection — ^that is certain- 
ly the evidence they gave -before the Fiscal Commission. Moreover,' Sir, 
the fact is this — unaided by protection and in spite of the slight handicap 
of this excise duty, this cotton mill industry in India has reached its - 
present heights. It is the stronger and the better industry for having 
reached those heights without any aid from us. Protection, Sir, as the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association themselves have said is a homoeopathic 
medicine which should be taken in very small and discriminating doses. It 
is a bad thing in itself. It is a thing the use of which may be justified 
in certain circumstances. 

Now, Sir, let me come to this Resolution. The first part of it argues 
that we should take early steps to abolish the cotton excise duty. The 
second part argues that there should be an examination of the need for 
protecting the industry. That is one elementary fact that I wish to point 
out, tliat is, that if the first part of the Resolution is accepted, namely, an 
early abolition of the excise duty, the immediate effect of it will be that 
you will increase the protection now enjoyed by the cotton miU industry 
from 7-1 per cent, to 11 per cent ; and that possibly is the reason why the 
Honourable Mover of this Resolution wiU have no difficulty in accepting 
the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, ]\Ir. Neogy ; that is to 
say, the Bombay millowners and the other millowners in India will certainly 
raise no objection if this House increases the protection they now enjoy 
from 7^ per cent, to 11 per cent. But, Sir, that was not the intention of 
the Indian Fiscal Commission when they proposed that the claims of this 
industry' to protection should be examined by the Indian Tariff Board. 
What they suggested was that we should wipe the slate — I believe that 
we owe that phrase to my Honourable friend opposite — and abolish the 
cotton excise duty. They recognised that that would involve a sacrifice ’ 
ot something like Rs. 2 crores ; and therefore they suggested that after 
having wiped the slate we should refer the whole matter to the Tariff 
Board for examination, so that the Tariff Board might decide how mucli 
protection this industry required, and they then went on to say : 

• “ If the rate of duty thus determined is sufScient to meet the revenue neces- 
sities of the country no question of an excise duty -will arise. If on the other hand 
the Government hold that their revenue requirements make it obligatory to lew 
taxation on cotton cloth in excess of this amount, it will be necessary for them 
to formulate proposals in accordance with the principles we have explained and to 
lay those proposals before the Legislature. That body will then be in a position to 
decide the real point at issue.” 

They went on to say that they had the fullest confidence in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. If we required more revenue then the protective duty 
would give it to us ; they led us to understand that the Legisial ive Assembly 
would make no difficulty about restoring the excise duty. Well, Sir, that 
was the very attractive programme drawn up by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission. But we all know. Sir, that the roseate hues of early dawn fade 
soon, away. Those roseate hues faded away when the last Ijegislative 
Assembly passed out of existence. Now, Sir, the storm clouds have come 
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over and vc have j'ol anotluir IiCjri‘'ialiv(‘ Assi inlay ; v.c iiave ;x<ii a 
race in this Assembly Avhich kiunvs j.ol Jo'O] 'i — i nva!! of coinvo the 
stahvarls of ihc late lamented DemiVrali.' 1' Tty. If i.jy jloi oiH'; ;)ie 
friend opposite will not mind my .sayiii" 1. fiii, i ^ ”1 As-* sdniy 


iiot exacll}' disiiii^nnslied for mcelln'r 


proi'.i ml-, ;]i(- 'l'Aerii:ne!i! 


m 

a spirit, of co-oj'eration and ! weet rem oj.:ii;I'':;'' 'i ’i.it ps f-'rramme tlien- 
fore of the Indian Fiscal Commission lir.*; pas-cd i ,to tiie or 

at any rale ont of the realms o. jn-aelieni j)',ii:ie . in;l f ]/.-opo'" in ex- 
amine this claim for ])roteetion on tlie !);irl of the Ih/mh.iy Mdli-wni-r.-,’ 
Associntimi. I do so for varions reasons ; and <n\<‘ of llumi is "hi.. The 
Bombay Millowners’ Association in a. p'!!)iisi''d !•■pre,(•• ri*if»n -to the 
Government of India Inive made a foimal apjdieruion to n , U v jn-oi-c.tion. 
Now, Sir, if I may say so, I Inr''' tlic ••'ery iu'd;'' d r"pteei fm- t!i‘- P.nrai'ay 
iMillowncrs’ Assoeiaiion. They are a body of hmine,; nien who siiel: 
almost entirely to their Imsine's. and if they do vmilnrc into politic;. Uiey 
generally do it purely for a hnsine.ss end. (Ijanpditer.) .kny renre-enta- 
tion which the Commerce Department of the (ioverjuiient of India ^et 
from the Bomhaj* Millowners’ .Assoeiaiion reo^oire.., liie ino ,i eareftd con- 
sideration. Consecincnlly, Sir, at Ihc hctriniihiir of A5)ril. vh^ii by a 
surprising cbance I had four clays to myself. 1 devoted those femr days 
to a.s careful a study as I could make of the edaim for pvoieetion by the 
Bombay Millowncr.^’ Association and I propos'’. if the llr,M-,e. vill indiilge 
me so far, to let them liavc the results c)f my (jxamination. 1 a.]r, a! raid it 
■will mean the Ilouse following me into some rather dull fiirnre; ; hut thii 
matter is a very important one, and T hope the Ilouse will listen carefully 
to "what I have got to say. As the House know.s the in'eseidi luj'^itio!'. is 
this. The mill industry in India has a proteelion of h per cent, in yarn 
ynd 7-J per cent, in cloth. Now, Sir, I propose to lake yarn tir-d. 


I have here statistics of the amonnt of ynni nvailahle for conuimiiiion 
.‘n India in the three years ending 1911-15 ar.d again in the year 192;i-21. 
'and I beg the House to remember that the year 102:1-2-] was a had yem’ 
for the Bomhaj^ millowjicrs at any rate because they lost two month-,’ work 
O'wing to a strike. I have calculated the amount of yarn available for 
consumption in India by deducting exports from ]n-oduetion and re-ex- 
ports from imports. The results are as follows ; on an average of the 
three years ending 1914-15 the total amount of yarn avail.'ihle for consump- 
tion in India was 541 million Ihs. Of that amount Indian ]iroduetion 
supplied 92 per cent. — imports only 8 per cent. In 1929-21 the total 
amount of yarn available for comsumplion in India was 61:1 million Ihs. 
and of that amount Indian production supplied 93 per cent, and imports 
only 7 per cent. 

'Now, Sir, however high a laritl wall you may have you will never 
stop imports altogether. I put it to the Ilouse that when you lureo got 
your local mill industry sup]rlyjng 9:1 per cent of the yarn rued iu tiiis 
country it cannot he pretended that there is any very strong ca'^e for 
protection. {An llonourahlo BlunVer : “ AYliat year, will you kindly 
say ? ”) The -average for the three years ending 1914-15 and the year 
1923-24^ — those are the years that I have selected for comparison. 


Mr. Kastixrhhoi Lalbhai : May I ask the Honourable Slcinbcr 
•whether the Bombay Alillowners’ Association have asked for protection in 
the case of yarn ? They have not. 
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The Honoxirable Sir Charles Inncs ; Tlioy liave asked for protec- 
tion of the industry. l>nt 1 ^vish to carry this niatter a little I’urllier ; it 
inaj' be that taking the question broad and large there is no case for pro- 
tection in the case of yarn. Hut 1 \vant to carry it a little further into the 
different counts. Bchvecu counts 1 and 20 Indian" mills have malter.s 
l>raetieally all their oAvn vay. In the last few years llierc is one noticeable 
feature of the position, and that is that Japan has been sending us a cer- 
tain amount of yarn of counts lictwccn 16's and 20’.s. This import from 
Japan began in 1918-19 find in 1923-21 amounted to 12 million lbs. I 
admit at once that wo in the Coiemcrce lleparlmcnt have got to watch that. 
As I .say it is quite of recent gr. wth. thi - lr.ade in IG’s and 20 ’s, and it has 
now reached 12 million lbs. utuI we have got to watcli it. But the point 
to notice is that in these counts. 16 ’s and 20 ’s, the Indian mills produced 
217 million lbs. and so there again yon cannot say that there is any need for 
protection there. As regards 21 s to 30’s the position is exactly the same. 
Indian mills produced in 1922-23 209 million pounds Imports were only 
5 million pounds. It is bet •.seen 3 '^’k and lO’s that the Indian production 
and foreign production beuin to cMiipetc and of course bej’ond 40 ’s most 
of the yarn u.sed in In. '.',; ii.n. oried yam. But tlie millowners them- 
selves. as iMr. Kaslurhhai Lalbliai very properly pointed out, at any rate 
in their evidence before the Tndb'. i Fheal t’ommission, did not ask for 
any protection in yarn. On the contraiy they rather objected to the im- 
position of any import duty on yarn on the ground that it might handicap 
the hand-loom industry. It was put to tluun that they had to meet com- 
petition above 30 '.s. but they definitely went on to say that that was a 
question for the future and that as regards present Indian mills, many of 
them were not organised to produce counts of yarn above 30 ’s. 

Now, Sir. let me pass on to piece-goods. I have got some statistics 
here which I think will interest the Ilou.se. In the three years ending 
1914-15. the Indie.n mill production in i)iece-goods averaged 1,173 million 
yards. In the .‘;amc period imports averaged 2.8.55 million yards. In 
1023-24. the Indian mill production had risen to 1.700 million yards and 
the import had dropped to 1.466 million yards. That is to say the Indian 
mill production had increased by 4.5 per cent , and imports had decreased 
by 49 per cent. Again, taking the amount of piece-goods available for 
the Indian market, that is to say. the Indian mill production less exports 
p/if.s imports le.ss re-exporl.s, on an average of the three years I have 
mentioned local production supplied 28 per cent, and imports 72 per cent. 
In 1923-24, the position was rever.scd. The local production supplied 52 
per cent, and imports .supplied 48 per cent. Now, I should like to include 
in these figures hand-loom production. Here, of course, we get more or 
less on to estimates, but it is comparatively easy to make a fairly reliable 
estimate of hand-loom production, if we proceed upon the assumption 
tliat one pound of jmrn is equivalent to 4 yards of cloth — that is the basis 
adopted by Air. Couborough. Now, wo know the total amount of yarn 
available for consumption in India. If we convert that to cloth at one 
pound of yarn to four yards of cloth, and deduct from the total the 
known production of the mills, the balance represents hand-loom produc- 
tion. Now. taking the periods that I have been using, in the three years 
ending 1914-15, the total amount of cloth available for consumption in 
India was 4,917 million yards. The hand-loom production was 20 per 
cent, of that ; Indian mills provided 22 per cent., and imports contributed 
57 per cent. In 1923-24, the total amount available for consumption in 
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India di’opped to 3,711 million ^ya^■ds, and tliis is a very significant fact 
to 'svhicli I shall have to refer. Hand-loom iirodnctioh contributed 20 per 
cent., Indian mills 41 per cent, and imports 38 per cent. 

That is to saj^, local production — ^niills plus hand-looms contributed 
about 62 per cent, of the total amount of cloth available for consumption 
in India. Now., I would like to summarise these facts. 

As regards yarn, the Indian mills supply 93 per cent, of the yarn 
consumed in India, Japan is sending a relatively small ‘amount of the 
coarser counts and these imports require watehing ; but it is absurd to 
say that any general measure of protection is required. The imjjorts come 
mainly from the United Kingdom and are of the finer counts. The mill 
owners themselves^ pointed this out in their evidence before the Piseai 
Commission and, so far from asking for any protection, rather objected 
to the imposition of a duty on yarn. 

' As regards cloth, the Indian mill production has increased by 45 per 

' cent, since 1914-15, imports have decreased by 49 per cent., and Indian 
production noAV accounts for 62 per cent, of the total consumption. 

As between Indian mills and imports, the proportion is now 52 per 
cent, for the former and 48 per cent, for the latter. But here, again, — 
and this is a point I wish to bring out — ^the position is very much the 
same as in respect of yarn. The imports come mainly from the United 
Kingdom and these imports are of the finer qualities of cloth, in which the 
Indian "mills do not ordinarily compete. This fact has been admitted 
several times ; it was admitted by Sir Vithaldas Thackersey in this House, 
and in his evidence before the Fiscal Commission, and it was admitted 
by the millowners themselves in that e\'idence. They said in their memo- 
randum presented to the Indian Fiscal Commission : 

“ From the preceding paragraphs it -will be observed that India’s chief com- 
petitors, both in the home market and elsewhere, arc Japan and the United State? 
of America.” 

The fact of the matter is that, as between Lancashire and Indian mills, 
the field of competition is very small. Each has its own sphere. The 
spheres overlap to a small extent, but the field in which they compete 
is small. The main competition — and I think I am correct in saying that 
it is the competition that the mill industry in India fears most — is com- 
petition from Japan. The United States of America have practically' 
dropped out and the onl}’- serious competition which we get in piece-goods, 
in the class of goods which the Indian mills ordinarily make, comes from 
Japan. Now, in 1923-24, the Indian mills supplied for consumption in 
India 1,535 million yards of cloth. Japan sent 121 million yards. Thus, 
as between Indian mills and Japan, the former supplied 93 per cent, of 
the consumption in India, and Japan less than 7 per cent. That is whj' 
I say the position in regard to piece-goods is practically the same as in 
regard to yarn. In those classes of goods which the Indian mills produce, 
they have practically captured the whole of the Indian market. And it 
is only in those cla.sscs of goods that the mill industry in India has what 
is^ knovm in economic language as a comparative advantage. Therefore, 
Sir, it is difficult to say that even a prima facie case has been made out 
for protection for the mill industiy in India. I have admitted that the 
matter I’equires watching in certain aspects' and you may depend upon 
it that _we shall watch it very very carefully. And I wish- to safeguard 
myself in regard to one point. I reserve judgment as regards “ ho.siery 
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^Ir. Neogj^ devoted a lot of time to liosiery and I should like to tell 
him that ve have that portion of the ease under examination at the present 
moment. There is another point I have got to make. The House, must 
understand that whether they accept kir. Neogy’s motion' or whether 
they do not, I reserve the right in the event of this cotton excise being 
taken off or even earlier if neec.s.sary, to ask the Tariff Board to examine 
the whole of this ease. Because you have got to remember this. The 
proper thing to do is not merely to take off the cotton excise duty but 
also to reduce the import duty. That is the only way in which you can 
bring any benefit to the consumer in India. And therefore that is a 
case which may require examination bj' the Tariff Board, whether in 
the event of the cotton excise duty being taken off, the import duty 
should be reduced, and whether, in any branches of the cotton trade, 
hosiery, particular counts, and so on, the industry requires protection. 

I may say that when' the millowners gave their evidence before the Fiscal 
Commission, the only things for which thej’' ask^ for protection were 
hosiery, cotton blanlcets, and calico x^rinting. And thej’^ said that, as 
regards the last two — cotton blankets and ealieo printing — ^their request 
was a contingent one — contingent on the progress of the trade. - Now, Sii", 
let me come to the cotton excise duty. In the public representation made 
the Bombay miUowners say that Lord Hardinge pubhcly pledged himself 
to the necessity of the abolition of the cotton duties at the earliest possible 
date. That, Sir, is not a correct quotation. The matter is so important 
that I have brought an extract from the speech of Lord Hardinge in orde.'r - 
to let the House know exactly what the assurance was. The exact words 
are : 

"The .excise duty should for the present remain at its actual figure and an 
assurance given that it would be abolished as soon as financial considerations 
permit." 

There is some difference between “ at the earliest possible date ” and 
“ as soon as financial considerations permit Now, Sir, the Government 
of India are alwaj^s being accused of finding some argument to justify 
the retention of the duty. The susipcion is always voiced that we are 
retaining this duty in the interests of Lancashire. I hope I have exploded 
that latter feeling by the figures I have just given. I have pointed out 
that there is practically very litle competition between Lancashire and 
India either in the matter of yarn or in the matter of cloth. Mr. Kasturhhai 
Lalbhai said that official memory in the redemption of pledges is apt to 
be short. Mr. Harchandrai Visliindas said that the Government of India 
apparently regarded promises as — (A Voice : “ Scraps of paper.”) — pie 
crusts made only to be broken. "Well, Sir, I deny these statements abso- 
lutely. The fiscal history of the last few 3 ’ears shows how absolutely 
untrue these charges are. In' the first place, the import duty was raised 
to 7-J per cent, in 1917 and to 11 per cent, in 1921 while the excise duty 
remained at per cent. That does not look as if we favour Lancashire, 
does it ? Again, the House kno-vys perfect^ well that the period that 
has elapsed since Lord Hardinge gave that pledge has been almost 
V'nif r-’-i”,!-!'' p nf qrqop pi' P 't Bl''"kett. speaking in 

tliis House in his first budget speech in 1923, x^ointed out that for five 
successive y^ears the Indian Budget had been in deficit, and that the 
accumulated total of these deficits was no less than 100 crores. Now, Sir, 
that period of deficit budgets in the Government of India coincided with 
a period of absolutely phenomenal prosperity' for the mill industry in 
India. I have got the figures here 
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Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhtii : Wliat about Sir Malcolm Ifailcv's .state- 
ment in 1922 ? 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes ; T will enme to lliat later. 
Between 1905 and 1914 (this ’is Mr. .1. A. Wadia's statemoiil ) both year.s 
inclusive, the mill industry jiaid an av(*ra<:e divideml of lOt per eeni. 
on an avcraf;e ca]>i(al of (i^, crore;;. In 19J5 to lt)22 both yisir.s inclusive 
they paid an avera'm dividend of 52 per cent, on an average cajiitul of 
12'J crore.s, and they ])aid away in the S yeans endin'; li)22 a sum of over 
50 crores in dividends. 

Mr. Kasturbhai LMbhai : May I know v/iiat the jute mills iiaid 
out in Calcutta V 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : That has nothin'; to do with 
the (piestion of col ton mills, Sir. 


Tints, Sir, on the one hand, tlierc wcr.'! larye deficits in the Oovern- 
inent of India and on4the other hand yon liavc the mill industry under- 
going a period of absolutely phenomenal pro-.pevity. Would it have been 
reafraiable for the Covernu'.ent of India to .say in those Mreum itariccs ; 
“ Now the time has come to fulfil Lord llardingoh; pledge. Unr financial 
circumstances now admit of our t.ahin;; oil' this ta.': ” V If we hot! ventured 
to put that ridiculous ])roiJO.sal to tiie Indian Legislative As-cinhly, would 
the Legislative Assembly liavc eonsidei-ed it for a mmaent ? Of eonr.c 
they would not ; and what is more, they dud not. In 1922 the wliole 
question of cotton c.xciso duly was o])en for diseu;-sion in this House. My 
Honourable friends opposite might have propo.scd tliat that cotton duty 
'should be taken off, and had they carried that i)ropix;al, we ■'vould have 
been in great difficulties. But we could not sto]) them carrying that pro- 
po.sal. Sir, what happened " Not a single non-official Meml)er of this 
House ever suggesied th.at that coltmi duty .should he lalum off in spite 
of the'’ fact that it was opi'U to them to do so. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas 
has been talking about our pledges being pic cru.'rts, hut he never tliought 
of doing so. Sir A''ithaldas Thackcr.sey never Ihouglil of doing so ■, 
Mr. Manmohandas Bam.ii never thought of doing so. and 1 claim, Sir, 
that in not taking oft this duly nji to this date, we have behind us the 
full support of the Indian Lcgi.slalivc Assembly. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : That is rather a good turn to it 1 


The nonourable Sir Charles Innes : There has been reference to 
a pledge. Sir. I know the Indian politician dearly love^i to hasten a pledge 
upon the Government of India. The oUier day. Sir, I had a very good 
example of this, I .said that we required certain ])owers in reserve hut 
that we had no intention of making use of th.em at present. An Honour- 
able Member opposite, Sir, missed out all about the noccssitj' of keeping 
those powers in reserve but read out what I said about having no present 
intention of using lho.se powers and then said that the Government of 
India had pledged themselves that they would not us.o those power.s. And 
when I said that I had not given any such pledge, he said that my pro- 
mises were not woiih much. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta ; That is not what I said. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes ; AYell, Sir, this pledge of Lord 
Hardinge of course stands on an 'entirely .different footing. It was a 
definite assurance. He said that Avhen financial cii-cumstances permitted 
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I!:’-- iiuty I’f’ lii’.iMi fifr. nnd iiiitiinilly IIk- Govoniiiient of Jiitlia 

: lu.noiir a jilciitri' ol i'lrti Ion*!, ruit i lli<‘ Hou^i' to oljserve that 
silicf til.;! w.i . luado. loriMiiii iiavo in two laiiloritil 

rt*s>.i‘ot'<. I'o!' 'ifsl IS ilnti it is no Ion;;' r willtin ihe ])Owcr of the 

I'.xisniitv.' t loxiTinui’iit to of ;i diiiy. 1. rispiiri i the tissont of this 

lIoiM' atsd ai o of tito Cotincil of >h:ifo. Si-.-oniily, since h o’tl llanlinaf*. 

: pol.c, tiootla'i' (pit'.tion h.'.s cn!!* into iiroi.iinenct'. tiPiociy, tin- (piistion ol 
jii’ 0 \ ill' iai tontriot: ;o;; . and i hei >*ve. Sir. ih.il iny ) tonon raii'e Collcaou! 
on toy i!!;h> It.is s .ii la. f" ihati onfo that ii;c final, -w .o' ii.e • t-ivorntnenl 
of Jmli.i w’il ill' ofii.-i'c i io'.va'.'.ls ih" ro.iiO'. ion .in' .■ i':t,,vi'.i..-isl c.'in- 
Irihnii 'Its ’lira . wh'-n the tlay of e. pt rni.inent di.-p.! • il-i ’ h.is aris*-:. 
v.ha; v.iil hapi ea is t]|js-^ lilt, (toveninu-nt of Imlia tind this Leixi-hilni’e v.'ill 
h.ive 1.1 c's itii- a .swi-...!! wlii-thi'f !!.i% tiispiK.dtie suppln, siionhl in; itevoted 
to ‘i>;e ah; lilio;: of llte eoilon eyei^.. nr p, v,.,in.-tion of pvovineitil ct)!'.- 
tri'miions-. 


on p 


.T:r p-.t-slintamtln.'; Thaknrclas : Xt,; to rediieiion of import duties 

i;; 


The Hra.-ovrahk Sir CharlcD Irncs : 1 do not in-ojiose to attempt 
lo-i];iy toii.s 't'.f tli.'it issin*. I ;un 'p-ttimr too ohl ;i Iitsnd in this Assemhly-- 
tL.on.'h'er • to commit my c!f or l!ic {lovcrnincin I'l anytiiimr until tlie 
n,-' .] ai! ■ (I'IcT'..] c ’.-ir, ';.,y I ’o' oo.r,.1>l" t’rit'ii l Mr. .famnada.s Mehta 

will rc .i! (.’at v.li;.' 1 Imvc • anti ; ‘,td into i, •. !;at 1 il'.il not s:iy. So, 
] pritpo'-c to I'.f Very carcfol i .•uii not pidior to proplicsy. 1 am not gron" 
to .say when my 1 tt.;!onr.il.!e »' 'ihlc.-ortie t.n ray r'ad . v.i’l havi' 'Ills jierm.'ment 
di 'j'<t~:ilil.' snrphi>, .tre! t>..''.'.h»’c Sir. 1 jm-..; .i mendy to h.ilanec the 
eonsidcr.ition- which iiiis 11. .n c will Im.c wc'/ii when the i.me comes to 
ho doeided. 


Diwan Jlahndr.r T. HaTirfoch-nriar : Xot mow ? 

The Eonotir.able Si: Charles Itnics : 1 first jmt the case of the mill- 
owner.> .'IS- 1 'ce it. As 1 ‘-tid just now, the .Millowner.’ A oci.ition and the 
cotton mills gf.ncraily i;;ive a strid cyt* to Imsine.ss. Th's is a very 
imjmrtanl malti'r to them heca.ire if mf'ni- money, it means It ei'oro.s of 
rupees into the hargain. (.-I roo-f : “ In'.o their own j 'ichets i ”) Yes, 
into their pocket and the jxicki.t of their shareimlders, an.l being Im.siness 
men they put in the forefront of their their stronge.>t argument, in 
fact, 1 was nearly goiir: to say. their only strong argirnenl. That i.s to 
.say, they maio' thi • appc.il to iioliii.-al .ventinn'nt and iiolitioni feeling. 
I do not wish for a moment to depreeia'e in any way the strength of political 
sentiment or tlie imporl.nu'e v, hie', shotdd he att.iehcd to it in a matter 
of this hind, lint I do wish to jioint out ll.at to ;^ome e::ten; at any rate 
this grievance, -wliieh I .-ulmit to he a real grievance, liat lo.st some of its 
force in recent ye.-trs. Vviicn '.here wa.s a per cent, duty on imports 
and an eopii'-alent exci.se duty undoubtedly the mill industry in India had 
a vciy real grievance. AVhen it was a 5 ])ei’ cent, imiicrt duly and 3.V 
per cent. C-xcise duty, nnilouhtedly they had a grievance, Imt that material 
grievance lias ircen dimini.shing and no-'.v the IIouso Ims got to remember 
thiit tlicre is a gap of 11 per cent, hcl-wcen th.) excise duly and the import 
dut.v, and I thinlc that c'.’cn the miIe;wnor.s tiiemselve;; will admit that they 
do not want more protection than 7J per cent. I notice. Sir, that the 
millowncr.s and their representntives in this IIou.se are apt to concentrate 
mainly on that ground just like Air. Ilarehanclrai Vi.S!ijnda.s who devoted 
a great portion of his speech to tlie liistory.of this que.stion. I notme that 

L5DPI ^ 
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these gentlemen are apt to shy olT the economic grounds because they 
realise that they are on Aveak ground really. {Mr. Kaaiurhliai Lalhhni : 
“ Not a bit.”) Mr. Kaslurbhai referred to a statement made by Sir 
Maleolm Ilailey in this ITouse. When v.’c read that speech Ave find that 
that begins in the folloAving Avay. lie pointed out that the days are pa.st 
Avhen members of GoA'cmment come doAvn to the House and read out a 
carefully prepared and rea.soned statement and that he iras going to make 
some impromptu obserA-atiens. Sir Maleolm Hailey Avas arguing in faA'our 
of a 4 per cent, increase in the excise duty and he did make that statement. 
But, Sir, I think my Honourable friend opposite has forgotten that since 
Sir ]\Ialcolm Hailey made those statements Ave haA'e had a reall 3 ’’ authorita- 
tiAm exposition of the whole subject in the Fiscal Commission’s Report. 
Theoretically the excise duty is sound enough. I would refer Honourable 
Members to paragraph 145 of the Report, page 8,4. .What jmu have got 
to remember is this : 

“ In India, although ahout tT.-o-thirJs of the cotton cloth consumed is lo-’nlly 
produced, the imports are the main factor determining prices; h'lils fact iias Leca 
clearly brought out by Mr. A. C. Couborough in the tables and graphs appended to 
his Notes on the Indian Piece-Goods Trade. In the case of thi.s commodity, therefore, 
the excise duty falls on the producer atIio is, however, able to meet it from the enhanced 
price that he obtains for his goods owing to the duty on imported cloth.” 

If the House Avill apply the financial canon quoted in paragraph 145 of the 
report, that is, the canon laid doAvn by Adam Smith that “ 6very tax 
ought to be so contrived as to take out and keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury of the State,” you will find that there is a A'ery strong theoretical 
justification for the tax and it is this. If you take off this tax to-morroAA 
jmu AA’ill not reduce the price of piece-goods by one anna. The price of 
piece-goods will still continue to be determined bj" the import price, and 
the only result will he that the cotton excise duty will still be paid by thi 
consumer in India but it will be paid to the milloAvners and the share 
holders and Avill not be paid to my Honourable friend. Sir Basil Blackett 
That is the difficulty that the House is going to be in Avhen- it comes to 
decide this question. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : Will 3 ’ou kindly gh’e the table prepared 
by Mr, Couborongh .showing what is the difference betAveen the price 
of imported^ piece-goods and the price of piece-goods produced by the 
Indian mills ? 

The Honourable Sir Charier, Innes ; I think that the Honourable 
Member has a right of renh' later, i am aware that the Indian mill- 
OAATiers and their friends in this Hou.se make -statemeirts that if the 
excise duty is taken off thejr will he able to reduce the price to the 
con.sumer. For instance, at .this public meeting to AA’hich Mr, 
Harchandrai Vi.shindas referred. Sir .Tamsetjee .lejeebboA^ stated : 

“ Had there been no Excise, the Indian Millowner would not have been put to 
the necessity of tacking this item on to his cost sheet and reeoA'ering it from the 
consumer, and in times of depression and high prices he would have been able to 
cheapen his cost by 3^ per cent, to tlic benefit of his poor client.” 

AVell, Sir, I have had a lot to do AA'ith business men in mj- life, and I may 
saA' that I liaA'e reeeh'ed the greatest a.ssi.stance from the business men 
in India, both Indian and European. Tlirougliout my time as Com 
mcrce lilember tbej' haA'c been my guides, philosophers and friends. At 
the same time I must saj' that AA-hen Amu are discussing Avith a business 
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man a matter o£ biisincs'5 in which there is money well, I have learni 

by exi^erience to look at'icr myself very eloselj" indeed, and 'when. Sir, tin 
Indian millowners and I\tr. Kastm-bhai tell me that if tliis dut}’ w^ere 
taken off, the millowners would promptly in a fit of generosity and justice 
reduce the price to the consumer, I take leave to disbelieve them. State- 
ments of that kind must be received Avith a very strong pineli of salt. Let 
me proA'c that fact. I lunm devoted a great deal of time to this matter. 

I fear I have cxliausfed my lime and I am afraid I cannot go into it 
in great detail but. Sir, in 1913-14 tbere Avere A'ery licaAy imports of 
clofJi into India and when Ave began the Avar Ave bad A'ory heavy stocks 
in this country. The price of cotton Avas Ioav, the price ^of cloth Avas 
loAv and if remained Ioav till IftlG-lG. In 191C-17 the imports began to 
fall off, the price of cotton began to rise, the price of cloth began to 
rise faster. As time Avent on, the millowmers got the position more and 
more under control. ' The imports fell more and more aAvay. The 
price of cotton rose fast, the price of cloth rose very much faster still. 
The high Avatcr.mark of mill pro.sperit}’' Avas reached in 1920-21 and 
1921-22. The imports Avcre still sra.all and the price of raAv cotton aver- 
aged betAveen 388 and 411 per candA^ only a little OA’cr 30 per cent. 
aboA'C the price of raw cotton in 1913-14. But, Sir, the price of longcloth 
in 1913-14 Avas 10 annas and 3 pies a lb., and of chaddars ten annas per yard. 
In 1921-22 the price of longcloth Avas Rs. 1-13-4, or neaidy three times the 
price of it in 1913-14. {Mr. Kasturhhai Lalhliai : “ What Avas the price 
of cotton ?”) It Avas 30 per cent, above the price in 1913-14* and the 
]irice of cloth Avas three times, and that gives you some measure {Mr. 
Kasturlhai Lalhhai : ‘ I challenge that statement ”) of the profits made 
by the mill industry in those years. Now, Sir, I brought out these figures 
so that the House may be under no misapprehensions about the state- 
ment of Mr. Kasturhhai Lalbhai and of the millowners generally that 
if you take off this col ton excise duty the price of cloth Avill go down. 
It will not, because it is not business and it would not be right that it 
should. I have no sentiment in this matter at all. The millowners 
are perfectly entitled to sell their cloth at the market price and their 
shareholders would call them to account if they did not. You cannot 
introduce sentiment into business. That does not alter the fact that if ' 
you take off this cotton excise duty and do not reduce the import duty, 
the excise duty Avill be paid all the same, but it will be paid to the mill- 
owners and not to the Government. I will not touch on this point 
any further. The other question which will have to be considered, is 
whether or not this House is going to bring about a reduction in the ^ 
provincial contributions. We have been told recently in committees and 
elsBAvhere that diarchy is dead. 1 express no opinion on that point at 
all. But, Sir, if diarchy is dead, I hold myself that one reason why it 
is dead is that the Ministers had never had a fair chance. And why 
did they not have it ? Because they liaA'e never had any money to bum. 

It Avill be for the House to decide whether they should utilise the perma- 
nently disposable surplus Avhenever it occurs in reducing these provincial 
contributions in order that Ministers in the proAunces may haAm money 
to spend on education, sanitation and the like or whether we should 
utilise this surplus in removing what I know is a grievance on which this 
House and India generally feels strongly, namely, the removal of these 
cotton excise duties. That, Sir, is the issue Aidiich will have to be decided 
Avhen Sir Basil Blackett is able to say that he has this permanent!}’- 
disposable surplus. 
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Diwan Bahadur T. ErtirCccbarior : T am umvillinfr to intorrnpt my 
1 loiiouralilc rricnd. Is tls.'.t ilu; only aHcriKiiivc t'an you not put 
a .sujx*r-lax on iJm profits oi ofuiipanios ? 

I\Tr. Presidant : Tim TIonourai)l<* Ammijar has invited the ironoiirahle 
the Cniumeree Meinhcr to trench on around v/hich is out of order. 


The Honoiu’able Sir Oimrles Iniies : T have tried, to .state my 'ea.sc a-; 
fairly as I can and I have al:-,t» refrained di rnuiely from ofl'erii!;; any 
opiidon one v.’ay or llie oilier. Imt I repret vt ry mneh. -ihat f cm not aecej)! 
this Itesnlnlion in its pre.scnt form, heeause it ,'pies beyond tlie, jd'Mlac m* 
trave. The pledem that this duly v.dll he tal:en (.•tV as.soon ns tinancird 
eircr.mstarmes iiermit and I do not lliink it is riylil for this House to .say 
that v.'o sliould t.';ke it ofi' uou'. Tlie que.stion is one that v/jll have to be 
decided v.dien financial con.^iderations permit. 


Sir Purshotaradas Thalatrdas (Indian Merchants- Chamber, Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, the Ilonre may Imve anticipated I ris*' to .‘-np))or* cordial- 
ly the licsoluti'-n tliat is before the I^ense am’ '1 “ s.iT ’r.vTit e-I 
by Mr. Neogy. The Honourable the Commcrec ^Member for onec at 
any rate has spoken with approval of some I’ou.bay merchants v.-ho 
attend to their business and do not mix tiicmsclves up in politics except 
when politics affects their brnsinv-ss. May I. Sir. point fc.it to the Ib.nnnr- 
able the Commerce hlembcr, or rather remind liim of tho-.e good old day.s 
v,'hen the Bombay businc.ss men did n.ot at all take part in politics and may 
I ask him to bring to his mind tlie result of that " The rc-sult has been 
that commei’ce in Briti.sh India is .so muel! mixed up.v.dth politic.s and 
with such stops as the Government of India do talre, not because the 
steps are good cither for the eornmcrce or industiw of this country but 
- because thc}’’ are good for commerce and industry .somewhere That 

opened the mind and the eyes of the Indian commercial enmnnmity to the 
great ncee.s.sity of men in commerce and indu.stry taking part in polities and 
taking part in legislative assemblies like this. >Sir, no better example 
of that can be cited than the one that is liefore the Ilou'^e. It is well 
known and it is admitted that as far .as the Union Jack is concerned, it 
has always followed British commerce and British trade. In fact tiie 
East India Company which laid the foundations of British supremac;.' 
in India started in India. Sir, on commerce and on industry. But perhaps 
still better example as to why Indians in ccniTnorce and indnstry should 
take part in politics is given in a note by an cx-ColIeague of my Honaurable 
friend over there, the Honourable Mr. "W. Stokes, who, writing in a mimite 
on 13th March 1879, said as under ; 


“ The proposed exemption of cotton if inr.de bv a mere executive order wll 
TC-seinhle vhat lawvers caU a fraud on tlio power : and there is, unfortun-etcly, no 
Court of Equity to relieve the people of India against it. ’ ’ 


It is, Sir, this Court of Equity, the want of which men in business in 
India have felt acutely, that has made me take cogni/aneo of nil t’ac poli- 
tical factors which may underlie any pi'opo.-'dtion. And I do not Ihmk tliat 
it is any humiliation or shame +o admit that whilst T think commercially 
and whilst I devote my.self to commerce and industry. I feel that I should 
be failing in my duty to my country' if I did not take cognizance of the- 
poiiiieal factors which go side by side with .cominerc-e and industry and 
which must either develop it or tend to put it down. (Hear, hear.) 1 
a])r;eal to thi.s House to-day as the Court of Equity which Hfr. "W. Stokes 
said in 1879 was absent for India : I plead before this House not in the 
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intoT-sts of rupees, annas and pies; I plead before this House inHbe 
interosls of justice for India and in the interests of the fair name of India 
and. if I may add with the permission of mj^ friend.s opposite, in the 
' inlci’ists of the dignity of the Government of India. It will be a long 
time still before we can call this Government the ^Indian Government. I 
still is'" the Government of India. But I am sino Ills Excellency Loi’d 
Ihv.d’ng and my friends opposite still retain their sense of self-respect 
arnl iJiat they will not hesitate to sav the excise dutj' must go first and we 
Will side by side with our House look after the financial part as regards a 
suirditute if required for financial purposes. I repeat what I said 'before 
i lie' Fiscal Goinmission, clean the slate: take oft’ the existing duty which 
w.!S ]Uit on at the dictation of Lancashire, the most selfish and wicked step 
ever taken bj^ any Government, even by the British Government. That 
must disappear from dndian financial statements, and then we' will talk ' 
as to how to replace it. I expected that the Honourable the Commerce - 
Meiiber Avould-have said that the Government of India are quite prepared 
to agi-ee that this should go; and then t’ue House might have said “ All 
right, if the Honourable the Finance Iilember Avants a substitute for it, 
we will consider it in a committee ”. {A Voice : “ Noav the question 

should be put.) (Laughter.) 

Six', ‘the Honourable the Commerce Member refcri-ed all the time to 
the millowners of Bombay and the cotton miUs of Bombajp I am sure 
lie could not have meant it, but I think I Avould I’le to complete the -full 
names of the interests involved in this. It is the cotton spinning and 
. Aveaving industry of India Avhich includes not only Bombay mills but 
also those of CaAvnpore, Avhere I haA'e not heard that a single Indian oavus 
a cotton mill. It includes cotton mills in Itladras and cotton mills in 
Calcutta. I think a good deal of prejudice Avhich should have been aAmided 
is being created by referring to the Bombay milloAvner Avho is alleged to 
be greedy and all the rest of it. I do not think there is any idea of giAung 
this relief only to miUs in Bombaj'^ and Ahmedabad from Avhich latter 
place my Honourable friend on mj’- left hails. It is, therefore, only fair 
to say that the Avdiole question refers to cotton mills all over India, a A’ery 
respectable part of Avhich is to-day OAvned by Britishers also. But unfor- 
miiat^ely Bombay manj’^ a time has got to do the .spade Avork, and I assure 
the Honourable the Commerce Mern’oer that Avliether the millOAvner in 
Cawnpore and Madras joins the milloAvncr in Bombay or not, the mill- 
owner in Bombay is determined upon not giAung any re.st to the GoA^ernmeiit 
of India until this obnoxious duty is off the Statute-book. 

Sir, there is a very dismal and a A-ery sad history behind this cotton 
excise duty, Aviiich I am A^ery glad the Honourable the Commerce iMember 
ha.-5 made it unnecessary for me to dwell upon, bj- saying that every 
Bi'iiisher in India noAV recognises that the duty Avas bad and unjuslH 
loAied. I only Avish he had said that every Britisher in India is anxious 
That Ibis duty should be removed as early as possible. To that extent I 
call the remarks of my Honourable the Commerce IMember A'ery disappoint- 
ing even at this very late hour, Bir. TliC Ilonoui’able the Commerce Mem- 
ber referred to protection for the cotton industry. Where docs the ques- 
tion of prelection come in 1 Hoav can the Honourable the Commerce 
^iltmber u.l<; of protection to the cotton industrj' Avhen that industry is 
stiU groaning under the very obnoxious burden placed bj' this duty, 

1 Avhich is unjust and inequitable, Avicked, and all the rest of the adjectives - 
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that jou can apply to it. We want no protection yet. We first want 
relict from this diity which was pnt on us not because the Government of 
India approved of it, but against the Government of India at the feta- 
tion of somebody else. I do not think the cotton mill industry want any 
protection until they are given Avhat is their due and just relief. Sir, the 
Commerce Member also quoted figures, telling the House that they were 
veiw dry and difficult to be followed and still trying to make out a case 
that since the war broke out, the product ofi Indian mills has gone up 
and that imports have been reduced. I reallj’^ wonder what- is the inference 
that the Honourable the Commerce Member wants to be draAvu* from that 
statement. Do I understand him to say or imply that those figurdS show 
that rhe Indian cotton industry is in an ideal position ? Surely if we have 
raUhiplied our mills, our spindles, and our looms from Avhat they were 
before 1914, is that a thing which the Government of India look up to 
Avith any jealousy or with any disapproval ? Hoav much leeway has to be 
made up before India can supply all the demand in India for piece-goods, 
and if there is that lecAvay to be made up, is the Ilqnourahle the Com- 
merce Member justified in complaining that despite this handicap of the 
excise duty, and despite the Government of India giving no encourage- 
ment to the Indian industry that the men engaged in the cotton industry 
have stood on their OAvn and have built up the trade as they have 1 But, 
Sir, their progress does not remove their claim before this House to insist 
upon Avhat is due to them, for freedom from a tax Avhich Avas Avicked-in its 
inception and AA'hich is Avicked in its continuation. 

Hoav, Sir, Ave have again got in this matter another of those tactics 
- -and I use the Avord Avithout meaning anything objectionable about it — 
that' we have seen used by the GoA’ernment benches when such questions 
come up. The Honourable Member Avound up, or very nearly Avound up, 
his ctisc by saying that when the Honourable the Finance Member is able 
to Sparc the money, he Avill put the subject before the House tc 
decide Avhether they Avant the excise duty off or provincial contributions 
o’T. What connection, Sir, is there betAveen the tAvo ? And may I ask 
if the House is prepared even to tolerate the idea of toucliing this tainted 
money of cotton excise duty ? (Laughter.) It is tainted money — ^tainted 
Avilho'it the least doubt — in spite of the Honourable the Commerce IMembe^ 
lauglung it out, money Avhich comes from the dishonour of the people 
of India and the dishonour of the Government of India, money which 
comes in spite of the Government of India saying to the Secretary of State 
Wc Avill not have this money Look at the speeches Avhich are printed 
A’cry profusel}^ in this book. There is not the least doubt about it, and 
I am really surprised at any hlember on the opposite benqh saying that 
he Avould recommend to the House to barter betAveen Avhat is the just 
due of Madras, the Punjab and Calcutta and this Avicked duty the immedi- 
ate removal of Avliich is the just due of the avIioIc nation, of the peof)lt 
of India as a Avhole irrespective of proA'inces or irr.?speetive of any other 
difTerentiation. But, Sir, is it not also this that this House should insist 
rn the provincial conlrilnrtions and rcraisfions which can be done oAA’ing U 
the retrenchments Avliich have been made and Avhieii should continue t( 
be made ; The other question stands quite apart. Here, I come, Sir, 
to anotlicr very dismal aspect of the financial part of lire British Govern- 
ment in India. Sir, the liquor excise Avas ])ut on in order to ciicek, con- 
sumption of liquor. Tire cotton excise is put on owing to dictation fron 
Lancashire. Naturally, these duties go on increasing as population in- 
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creases and ns other factors contribute towards them. When Mahatma 
, Gandhi says — and there has been agitation for it for years noAv — that con- 
sumption of liquor should he put doAvn, we are asked to replace the revenue 
from 'it. We must to assort the claims of the people now that we have 
got this Assembly which is responsible to the tax-j^aycr. I would like 
to ]-)oint out to my friends opposite with regard to the financial part 
of the question that it is no use the Honourable the Commerce Member try- 
im.: to set oft [Madras and Bengal against Avhat he thinks is the interest of 
itoiubay alone. But Imaj* assure him that it is not Bombay alone. It is the 
wl’.olc of India. Does- he expect us .to fight for the I'emoval of the excise 
duty amongst ourselves ? Let me warn the Honourable the Commerce 
2.1 ember that we will not fight in that matter. I am sure Honourable 
iiembcrs on, both sides of the House, both from Bengal, Bombay and the 
Punl.-b will say with one voice that this obnoxious dutj^ must go first. 
And, then, if the Honourable the Finance IMember says that he still wants 
money, I assure him that we will sit down and c.msider what methods 
can be devised in order to get the money. But we shall not retain this 
duty for the miserable rujices, annas and pics, which it brings into the 
Indian treasury and which, I repeat, is tainted mone.v. 

Sir, the Honourable l\Ir. Ncog}' thought that the Government 
would not think of their prestige and would look at this ques- 
tion from the only aspect that the people of India can look 
at it, namely, the aspect of the national honour and, I repeat, 
the honour of the Government of India. But the speech delivered by 
the Honourable I^Icmbcr opposite, who presides so ably over the 
portfolio of Commerce and Industry, does not give one much 
hope that the Honourable Member himself proposes to look at it from 
that very correct and the only reasonable point of view which the people 
of India demand. I am afraid. Sir, the insistence on prestige may be 
asserted the wrong way. The fine sentiment of prestige may be wox'ked 
in a wrong wa}' if Government think that they imposed this duty on 
India in spite of their shrieks and in spite of the agitation in 1896 and 
they now propose to keep it there in spite of anything that may be 
urged, and that on one excuse or another against its removal. Sir, 
if this House claims to be the representative of the tax-payer and claims 
to be the protector of what is .just and due to India, I submit that it can 
give only one verdict which will be that this duty must go fir.st, that the 
duly cannot be considered on any other consideration and that those 
oTUer considerations which any Honourable Member opposite may have 
to urge will be considered on their own merits when that dutv is off our 
Siatute-book. 

I wish. Sir, to add one word regarding what my Honourable friend 
opposite thought fit to charge my Honourable friend representing the 
Ahmedabad Millowners here in connection with the greed of the cotton 
inidowners. I wish to put to the Honourable the Commerce Member a 
very straight and direct question. Will the Honourable Member, when 
he gets up to reply, tell this House quite frankly how many merchants 
and how many industrialists during the war period have been found to be 
profiteering as badly, or at least equally, as the cotton millowners ? 
The cotton millowners are not angels and thej^ have never claimed to 
be angels. They are as human as anybody else. And,- if anj'body haa 
taken them to be angels, he must be a very great simpleton. 

t 
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The question is. ^vi^l the Honourable the Commerce ^Sf- inher tell the 
llouse hov.- many profitecr.s thei-e are ontratred in industries in Jmlia ? I 
■U'onld remind him of one tlmt I v.-rote to tlic paper.s about. 'Will he 
tell us how badly lim jule miiknrners of Galeutta profiteered iluring the 
war period ‘ Tlie ,iute millowner.s bought their raw .iute at -'rd per 
cent, of the index number of the pre-vrar index, and .sold iindf imniifae- 
ture.s at a profit of over 200 per cent, (the figures are rough ns ! speak 
from memory). There could not have been a ’.."or.se c.tse of jn'otiteering. 
Did the Government of India do .rnylhing to bring lid' under control ? 


pIt. President ; Order, order. I cannot allow tliis debar*; to bo 
made a competition between profiteer.s. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakitrclar ; 1 would not have ref'-rred to it at 
all, if the Honourable the Goramorce Jlembcr liad not referred to it him- 
self. I would remind the Honourable the Commerce iileinber that if 
cotton industrialisK did pr(>filccr in India during the la-1 v,-ar. iherc were 
many others who profiteered more. It is hardly fair to prejudice one 
particular class and not to mention others. 


r<Ir. A. E. Lloyd ; What about the export duty on jute goods ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalcurdas : The Honourable the President has 
closed this discussion, otherwise I would have given you a reply, Hr. 
Lloyd. 


I do not think this House, claiming as it does to repre.sent the 
tax-payer, can afford to look at this question, in .spite of any appeal which 
ray Honourable friend opno.s!tc ha.s cho'cn to make to this House, 
in any channel other than that of a nreat political wrong done to 
India. 1 still think it Is nor too lr*c- for i!ie Honourable Membei o])posito 
to declare, on beliaif of the Government of india. Tliat the G.overnmcnt 
are prepared to take this obnoxious duty otT. They may elain' that 
they are acting under orders, and I will not quarrel %vith them for that, 
iuit I expect them forthwith to declare to tin'-s Jlow-c thar they agree 
that the excise duty must go. Then if they feel that they would 
want the money to he replaced, let them say so to this House. I for one 
am quite prepared to consider various alternatiycs That exi.st. a few 
e£ which I will detail and close my speech. 

If fvou are so fond of an excise duly, you can have excise but on 
the. decision of this Hoime : and then too not only on cott''-n but on silk, 
wool, leather, or any other artiele.s yon like ; but that excise can only be 
at the dictation and command of this House, and not at the dif-tation 
of Lancashire. You can have an incrca-vcd duty on profits of industrial 
eoncems if you choose to put further bi!rden.s on them. Last year the 
Bombay mills lost rupees one ci-orc and seventeen lakhs and paid one 
c.'-ore as excise duty. Does he not thiuk that at any rate is a burden 
from which tlie industry which is in his charge should be free ? I 
uT'peal to this House in the name of the national honour of India to pass 
this Eesolution unanimously. 

Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Eao (Godavari cum Kistna : Xon- 
Zuuharamadan Rural) : Sir, the Honom-ahle Sir Charles Innes made a 
vert- comprehensive speech reviewing the M-story of the subject from 1S96 
and set out various conclusions based upon statistics of imports from and 
exports to this country, and the manufacture of cotton goods in the miUs 
of this country. With his main conclusions, Sir, I have no qnarreL The 
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Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that my Honourablefriend.SirPurshot- 
amdas Thakurdas entered politics strictly with a view to business. Sir, 
so far as I am concerned, I represent a constituency of agriculturists who 
are interested in seeing that their wants are supplied with as little cost 
to them as, possible. Therefore from that standpoint I am comunced that 
a remission of this duty will not necessarily be followed by a reduction in 
the prices of cloth, and therefore to that extent I am in agreement with 
the conclusion of my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes that, imless 
the present duty on imported cloth is reduced, the prices of cloth in this 
country will not be brought down. Sir, after expressing my agreement 
with that conclusion, I am still of opinion that the political aspect of this 
question, to which reference was made both by the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, cannot be ignored. It is a 
question as to whether the financial arrangements of this country should 
be dictated to suit the requirements of Lancashire. Whatever may be the 
force of the argument of my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes,^ namely, 
that the evil effects of this duty have to some extent been minimised by 
the differentiation in the rates of duty on imported goods and of the 
excise duty on cotton manufactures, we are stiU of opinion, Sir, that this 
duty has been put on at the dictation of Lancashire, and for that reason 
it is our unanimous desire that this duty should disappear as early as 
possible, as stated in this Resolution. Sir, reference has been made to 
possible alternatives, should there be a surplus at the end of this year ; 
and Sir Charles Innes expressed the opinion that the Ministers had not 
been given a fair chance and that the question of provincial contributions 
will have to be borne in mind in a consideration of this problem. Sir 
Charles Innes apparently wants to place us on the horns of a dilemma 
in case there should be a surplus ; he has actually asked us, “ Assuming 
there is a surplus would you have the scheme of provincial contribution.^ 
given effect to or would you like to have this excise duty remitted ? ” [ 

do not propose to answer that question at present. I am perfectly certain. 
Sir, that if my Honourable friend will place before us those proposals 
which may eventuate in the alternatives which he has suggested, he may 
rest assured that this House wiU give its best consideration to this question 
in the spirit of co-operation which my Honourable friend so ardently 
desires. He made a reference to the late lamented Democratic Party 
and expressed his belief that he did not see in the present Assembly that 
spirit of co-operation which he got in the last Assembly. Sir, I will at 
once say that I plead guilty to that charge. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that if co-operation means wholesale acceptance of proposals placed 
by the Government before this House, without any consideration and 
solely with a view to facilitate the schemes of Government without any 
xiiought as to the wishes, aspirations and sentiments of the people, my 
Honourable friend may rest assured that he will- not have that co-operation. 

■ But I would ask my Honourable friend at the same time whether he ha.s 
any ground for complaint, seeing that at least in two important mattei-s, 
namely, the Steel (Protection) Bill and the separation of Railway Pinanpe, 
we have shown very considerable co-operation with the Government. I 
thinlc therefore nothing will be gained by constantlj’- telling us that we are 
not co-operating with the Government.- I trust that if co-operation means 
that active association of both parts of this House in evolving any scheme, 
either of finance or legislation or administration, he may rest- assured — I 
say with great difiidence also of my Swarajist friends — that we also shall 
not at all hesitate to co-operate with the Government. 

^ LoDPI 
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Having snid so much on this P. •/. ‘Paid : " Speak for 

yourself.”) I.Iy Honourable friend says that I .should speak for myself. 
2 never .spoke for him or. his parly. But I venture to think that I see 
jiow and then proposals emanating even from my friend, Mr. Patel, con- 
Ktructive proposals for the modification of legislation imd nlso on other 
matters which show that they desire to do their worJ? in thi.s As’sembly in 
ihe same spirit in which I am doing mine. I do not wish to develo}) any 
(Quarrel with my Honourable friends on this side. I W'i.sh to state that 
we are not anxious. Members on this side are not anxiou-s, to put money 
into tbe pockets of the millowncrs of Bombay, Cawnpore or Calcutta 
{An Ilonourahle Member ; ” Or of Madra.s/') Or of Madras, certainly^ 
My Honourable friends also recognise that there are very few mills in 
Madras and very little of the profits v/ill get into onr hands, at any rate, 
if after abolishing the cotton excise duty it becomes ncce.ssaiy to formulate 
proposals involving financial burdens, wc arc perfectly willing to look at 
those proposals of the Honourable the Finance Member. So far as I am 
’Concerned, I am willing, speaking for myself, to examine his propo.sals. 
’the only way in which he could make up the revenue would he by some kind 
of additional burden on all those who are making profits in industrial 
concerns. I do not wish to go further than that. We are not anxious to 
line the pockets of millowncrs and, if Government can bring fonvard pro- 
posals which, while unconditionally accepting the abolition of cotton 
■excise duty, would if necessary make up the revenue thus lost by further 
taxing the profits of all industrial concerns, we may be willing to look at 
them. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance 2tfcmbcr) ; Sir, I have 
been invited so often to-day to make proposals for increa.so of taxation 
tliat I really hardly know where I am. I remember only two days ago the 
very thought that a Committee to inouire into our existing taxation miglit 
’possibly make proposals for new taxation .‘■o frightened this House that they 
proceeded to vote that the Commitloe he dissolved. It is true that they went 
“OH to say that another one with much the same terms be established in it* 
place, but they voted that it be dissolved for fear that it might suggest 
increased taxation. Nmv, from all quarters of the House I am being asked 
' 'to invent new taxation to take the place o2 the cotton excise duty. {An 
Honourable Member : ” Effect more retrenchment.”) I will come later 
to your retrenchment. Now, the cotton excise duty is a tax for the history 
of which I have not a word to say. It was, I think, a tax bad in its 
origins, bad in its incidence when first imposed, .and, when the Taxation: 
Committee comes to inquire into it now, I think it wall very likely say 
that it is a tax which even now is not altogether desirable in its operation. 
It is true that it is less unde.sirable now than it originally was beeauso it 
has now no true protective effect as regards Lancashire as it had when 
introduced. With the duty at 11 per cent, for imports, an excise duty of 
3^ per Cent, on cotton goods produced in this country does not add to th* 
cost of cotton cloth for the poor people. That is to Staj', it does not tsdee 
money out of the poor people. It is import duty that does that. It merely 
takes money out of the pockets of the- -I wall not say Bombay millowners, 
but I will say the millowners who are represented by tbe Honourable 
Member who moved this motion. The cTcct of my Honourable friend the 
Commerce Member’s speech on the Honourable Sir Pursbotamdas Thakur- 
das was very interesting. He dropped all pretence that this was any- 
thing but politics. He said it was a tax that was bad in its origin and 
■that it was tainted money and without any question of rupees, annas and 
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pies ll}e Govcnnnoiit of India ought to abolish it. I shoiild not be aver.se 
to being the Finance Member in wliose period this historic Avrong was 
righted. But that is not to say that the prc.sent is necessarily the moment 
ftt Avliich it can or ought to be done. The elrect on the Honourable Sir 
Pur.shotamdas Thakurdas Avas to make him even more vigorous in liis 
method of speech than usual. Tic thumped tlie table, he spo^e of tainted 
money, he said that it AA’Oiild be n most AAUcked and selfish srep if avo did 
not nOAv abolish this duty. He was very hidign.aut because it Avas sug- 
gested that the Bombay milloAvners avc-vc pro.Tteers. But he aa'Us Avorned 
by the Chair tliat it Avas undesirable to enter into competition Avith others 
in the matter of profiteering. But let me grant all his arguments that there ■ 
are other profiteens. What do they proA-e ? They pi'ove that business men 
are business men and that if this duty is abolished every penny of it Aviii. 
go into the pockets of the miUoAAmers. 

Bir Pxorshotamdaa Thakurdas : That has to be proved. ' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If none of them are the angels 
TPith Avings I cannot see, it i.s quite sure that none of them Avill, if they 
can help it, nlloAV any of this to go anvAA-here except into their OAVn pockets, 
■with the one possible exception that tJicy may alloAv a little of it to go a 
little further on political grounds. 

Bit Pnrahotamdaa Thakurdas ; Have they no competition at all 
amongst miUoAvnera in India ! 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That is to say, if the jute 
milloAvnera are all that Sir Pur.shotamdns claims they are. Sir Charles 
Innes baa clearly made out his case that the abolition of this duty at the 
present moment means the taking aAvay of crores from the Finance 
llembcr — the angel on this side of the House to give it to the angels Arho 
represent Bombay 

Bir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas : Will it go only to Bombay T Will 
it not go to CaAvnpore 1 - 

Tho Hononrable Sir Basil Blackett : and it Avill still be paid by 

the agricultural labourer Tvhom Mr. Ramacbandra Rao repx’e.sent8. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr.'Neogy and kir. Ramacbandra Rao have 
accused us of trjdiig to put them in a dilemma — ^between proAuncial conti-P 
butions and this duty. Sir, it is not aa'c AA'ho are putting them in a dilemma. 
The dilemma is there. It cannot be avoided. This Assembly has a, res- 
ponsibility in the matter, and it is a responsibility AA'hich-it cannot avoid. 
Mr. Neogy said -that it v.'as for me, not for him, to proAude a sub.stitute. 
It is tmdoubtedly for the CoA^ernment of India, when the time come.s, 
to suggest a substitute if necessary. But it Avill be the responsibility of 
the Assembly to choose. I remember that Arhen Ave Avere discussing pro- 
vincial contributions just before last year’s Budget, the House eventually 
decided that rather than recommend an immediate reduction in provincial 
contributions it Avould prefer to adjourn the discussion because it Avas 
afraid that if it recommended an immediate reduction of proA'incial Oon- 
tributions, it might encourage the Finance Member to suggest additional 
taxation for the purpose of meeting them. But noAv the House is 
apparently prepared to recommend the immediate abolition of the cottoji 
excise duty and at the same time to recommend that Ave should find some 
substituted taxation. It AviU not be in order for me at the present moment to 
go fully into the question of substituted taxation. I haAm heard scA'^eral 
suggestions. Mr. Shamlal Nehru interjected a suggestion that we should 
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increase the import dnty on cotton. Since that ■n'onld simply increase the 
charge on the agr-iealtni-al labonrer and put additional sums into the 
pockets of the millowners, I am sure that I have only to put the suggestion 
to be rejected. Another suggestion that I have heard put forward — it is 
quite an intere.sting one — is that we should impose some special duty— 
a sort of corporation profits tax — that is what it comes to — on the profits 
of aU companies registered in India. W e are not in a jmsition to-day to 
discuss the merits or demerits of that suggestion, hut I note it. One of 
the advantages of the cotton excise duty is that it is a comparatively certain 
and stable revenue which does not vary with the profits. 

J&. Kasturhhai Laibhai : It varies with the price of cotton. 

Ths Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It does not vary to the extent 
a duty on profits vaiics. 

Mr. Kasturhhai Laibhai : It varied from' Ks. 50 lakhs in 1917 to 
Rs. 2 crores and odd lakhs in 1921-22. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I wish the Honortrahle Memher 
would retain his interesting remarks for his later opportunity of 'speaking. 
It does, not varj' in the way that duty on profits varies. Another alter- 
native which might he considered would be a small annual tax on the 
capital of all companies in India. I shall be interested to hear how these 
suggestions are received by the country at large. But another suggestion 
is made that it ho met by retrenchment, and I do want to put before the 
House the position therein. As I explained in my budget speech this year 
we are faced with an initial deficit of 2 crores of rupees at the beginning 
of next' year on the basis of this year’s figures— ^I do not say 
that we shall not be able to avoid it, hut we shall have to 
find an increase of revenue or a reduction of expenditure to the 
extent of two crores before we balance at all next year. In addition, we 
have got something like over 9 crores of rupees of provincial contributions, 
that is to .say, we have got to retrench to the extent of 11 crores or we have 
to get out of improved revenue from our existing taxes an extra 11 crores 
before the Government of India budget balances without the protyncial 
contributions. In those circumstances, it is quite obvious that this question 
whether the excise dnty has to go first or the provincial contributions are 
to he begun to he reduced first comes before us in the form of a dilemma 
which we cannot avoid. There is no hope next year, or the year after 
next, or the year after that that we shall be in a position both to get rid 
of the cotton exci.se duty and to give up the provincial contributions. There 
must be a choice between them unless as 1 say we are to take some addi- 
tional taxation from some other quarter to make good the cotton excise 
duty. It is not a dilemma that the Government are cleverly putting before 
the Hou.se. It is a dilemma that exists and cannot be avoided. When we 
do come to consider that, I think the House will have to consider whether 
we are justified in maMng this moral gesture the value of which I do not 
underestimate of getting rid of a tax which historically had an origin 
which is not^ defended but which has now probably comparatively little to 
he^ said agamst it — ^unless you were simultaneously, a.s my Honourable 
friend, Sir Charles Innes said, to reduce the import duty so that the poor 
man would really get the benefit of the relief — ^\ve shall have to consider 
wlietlu'r that tax which is an old tax should he got rid of simply on political 
grounds because it is tainted money which I noticed Sir Purshotamdas did 
not in the k-a.st object going into the ])ocl:ets of the millowner.s. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : It ceases to be tainted money then. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If I find a rupee on the roadj 
it goes into my pocket .even if it has a nasty spot and I do not regard it 
as, tainted, but I should be inclined to n-arn a friend if he took it that it 
might be carrying disease. Sir, all I want to put before the House is this. 
"We are to-day asked to pass a very definite Kesolution recommending that 
early steps be taken to abolish the cotton excise duty. We are not in a 
position to-day to consider it really on its merits other than its political 
merits. We are not in a position to-day to consider on its merits 
whether' it is the first tax that in the interests of the people of India 
ought to be got rid of, or whether it is desirable to get rid of it and put 
another tax in its place. We are not in possession of the facts, nor would 
it be'in order to discuss that sort of question in full here. We are asked 
tlierefore on political considerations to tie ourselves to a point of view 
which it is impossible for us to discuss fully and which I do urge this 
House to consider may not be in the interests of the people of India as 
a whole. We were discussing only two days ago the economic condi- 
tion of the masses. Is this crore and a half more likely to help the 
economic condition of the masses if it is put into the pockets of these 
millowners who will not regard it as tainted, or if it is devoted to the 
reduction of the provincial contributions and improving the education 
of the masses ? These questions are all before us and we cannot get 
rid of them by saying that w^e are voting solely on political grounds. 

I do not, for a moment contend that on political grounds there is not a 
great deal to be said for this Resolution, but I do say tliat there are 
many other ^o.unds on which it ought to be considered, and neither I, 
as the Finance Member, nor you as the Assembly, are justified in making 
a moral gesture at the possible expense of the people of India as a whole ' 
even if it is for the benefit of particular individuals. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : I wish to emphasise 
one point which has been brought forward by the Government benches 
and Government benches alone. I have listened to the fierce, I might 
say almost indecent, advocacy of the millowners in this House for the 
removal of the cotton excise duty. I will admit 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I rise to a point of order. 

Is the Honourable Member entitled to use the word ‘^indecent ”. 

Mr. President : Did the Honourable Member use that word J 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : Yes. 

Mr. President : Then the Honourable Member must withdraw 
that word. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : I beg to withdraw the word “ indecent ” 
and to substitute the word “ improper ”. I will admit the desirability 
of the withdrawal of this excise duty on cotton on political grounds, 
but I bave one suggestion to make and that is that the money thereby 
obtained shall go to the people. I listened to the brilliant speech 
which has come from the Commerce Member and I waited longing to 
hear the representatives of the people get np and insist that this 
money shaB. go into the pockets of the people of India. Not one word 
has been said. On the last occasion when the debate on the Taxation 
Committee took- place my friend Mr. Patel told us of the horrible con- 
dition of millions of Indian masses in this coimtry, conditions which 
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we all know, and wliicli wc all realise but when the case eomes to bo 
put to the practical test he is not ready to stand up in this House and 
demand that this money instead of going into the pockets of the mill- 
owners shall go to the masses. I trust Mr. Chaman Lall will stand up 
in this House and repeat the facts which he told iis on this point, about 
the deplorable condition of the workers in the Indian Cotton mills which 
are Indian-owned. I trust Mr. Joshi who is the only Indian Member, 
so far as I know, who has realised the necessity of getting this money 
for the benefit of the people in India will also rise and support me in 
saying that the excise duty on cotton will be removed only if measures 
c.an be found to place it in the hands of the people. The Honourable 
. Mr. Neogy said that the popular voice of India was behind him in 
demanding the repeal of the cotton excise duty. I contend that there 
is a dilfermit tax the repeal of which will probably receive more sup- 
port in the country than even the repeal of the cotton excise duty. 
That is the repeal of the income-tax. This is not a debating society. 
"We are here to provide revenue for the administrative work of the 
country, and if we suggest the withdrawal of one tax it is up to us to 
say how we intend that the revenues of the country shall be made up 
_ The question is one really of general expediency. The injustice, it 
will be admitted, which was done has been made good by the incrc.iso 
of the import duty on cotton and we are now a.sked to consider the questioin 
of- its withdrawal i]uite apart from the question of other taxation which 
is placed on the country. I hold that it is not a separate question, 
i! we consider the withdrawal of this duly, we mu.st consider what 
other duties have a right also to be withdrawn, and I say that some 
of those duties which have recently been put on with a viev to balance 
the budget are those which call for primary consideration. I feel also 
that one of the great needs of the country to-day is the reduction of 
provincial eontrihuiions. so that wc may have money for the education 
of the masses and for the improvement of the conditions under which 
they live. These are questions which to my mind come before the 
withdrawal of this particular duty on political grounds. I stand here 
somewhat disgusted, that the so-called representatives of the masses have 
/ not urged, a.s the Government Members have urged, that if tliis duty 
iR rcpf'aled the benefit shall go, not into the pockets of the raillowners, 
but into the pockets of the people. Qn these grounds I beg to oppose 
the Resolution. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I desirq to support this 
Resolution and 1 do so mainly on two grounds. I do not want to dwell on 
the historical aspect of this question, Avhieh has taken quite sufficient time 
to-day, hut I think it has been admitted from the benches opposite that the 
day that this duty becomes expunged from the Statute-book will be a very 
good day for everybody. It will deprive this House of a very interesting 
subject for debate, no doubt, but on every other ground I think we shall 
all be pleased to see the end of this tax owing to its objectionable associa- 
tions. But I oppose the tax mainly on the ground that it is a tax on pro- 
duction, and a tax on production of an article which is in use by the 
masses. "VY e have been told, and it is not disputed, that the cloth which our 
mills manufacture is the cloth which is mainly used by the masses, and 
therefore on that ground I say a duty on the production of an article of this 
sort is a had tax. If you have got to have an excise duty on production, 
then I think it should be at a smaller percentage and it should be much more, 
widely spread. It would rot he difficnl]; lo name other indu.stries in Indiq 
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on which a tax on protluction could be imposed, and i£ the rate were more 
moderate it would obviously make it easier to deal with and easier to collect. 

I wish also to say a wmi'd about the argument which has been used 
from tlic Govcrninent benches, that iE this tax is removed to-morrow, the 
whole amount will go into the pockets of the millowncrs. That may be 
very good as an election cry, but 1 do not Uiink it is a sound argument to 
put forward in this House. It is obvious iJiat, if at the present time when 
your mills arc making a loss, you take off this duty, that will in the first 
place remove that loss, and we will assume no profit and no loss will ba 
the result. To a mill lo-<lay wliicb is not making a loss and not making 
a profit, but is just paying its way, it is obvious again, tliat if you take 
off this duty, you will be allowing a small profit to be made and possiblv 
a small dividend to be paid. In that sense the amount goes into the 
pockets of the sharcbolders, or it may’ go to the reserve, which is much Iba 
same thing, although the shareholder may not perhaps think so. lint 
take the ease of a mill which makc.s half an anna per lb. margin on its 
cloth. After all mills deal in margins, for they have got to work for a 
margin between the sale price and the production price. They have got 
to try and keep machinery running at full swing and they have got to 
dispose of their total production. If they arc now making a margin of 
half an anna a pound, it is obvious that, if you take this duty off, you are 
going to give them a bigger margin, and th.e result of this must he a lend- 
oucy to a reduction of prices. Thf'y are going to he able to cc'mpcte witli the 
J apanese article more easily, and that is going to help to keep the mills fur- 
ther to work, and it is going to enable them gradually’ to reduce the 
price of their cloth. I do not say tliat if you take this duty off, the imme- 
diate effect will ho that the consumer will get the benefit of the whole of it. 
Hut I do say there must he a tendency in that direction and that must he the 
result in the end. The question of Japanese competition has been referred 
to, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, I was glad to hear, slated that 
it was being watched very’ carefully. I am very glad of that because it 
1 " eerlainly' a menace and unfortunalcly’ the competition between the Indian 
mih and the .Tnpnncso mill does not seem a very lair competition. In a 
speech made by Captain Sassoon in Bombay a short timq back he spoke as 
follows ; 

“ Wlicn TTo ror.liso that Japan has 43 laVhs opiadles apninst our 79 lakhs aiul 
Yet consumcB tha sr.nio amount of cotton ns rre do, rouphly 2 million bales, I must 
paint out that thoT v-ork 02 hours a day, in trro shifto, TrhcTcns our Indian mills ara 
ro-itricted to a v.'OTkiiip "week of o,0 hours, and I mipht here mention that tliouph 
Japan ban aproed to ratify tlie Wns'ninpton hours of labour conditions, they have not 
to date done so. but keep on juittin!’ the world off with an exeuse. Besides the 
advantape of ti.cse lonp liours, they have been usinp cheap female and child labour 
apaiiist our male labour, Ihey Imvo a Inch protectivo tariff which en.nbles them to 
dvaip their surplus in'o India at r. low rate, backed up as they ate with favourablo 
freight rates through the subsidies paid to Japanese lines.” 

The Japanese competition is a vci*y important factor at the present time 
and I am glad to know that it wiD be watched. 

If this duty is removed it will, it is true, give the Indian mills a 
greater protection than they now have over the imported article, but I 
am not quite sure, in view of tho='e remarks of Captain Sassoon, whether it 
is not desirable that that additional protection should not be given, cer- 
tainly so far as Japan is concerned. 

Sir, y’ou have ruled that Ave must not pn into other queslions of taxa- 
twn to any extent, but the matter has been debated to some e.vtciit aud’the 
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Finance Moinbor lliis inorninj: KU"pc.stffi llial, if we were poinR to mjpport 
the abolition of (liiH tax wc alioubl be prepared to ansTf^cst taibstilntes, lie 
1ms named tins afternoon two or three, lie did not refer, however, to 
any repimcling of the income-tax. It seems to me if tlie masses of this 
country arc so poor Ihat tiley cannot stand a very smalt extra charpo for 
their salt, and so on, then ^vc shall have to It-five the masses alone. Thin 
qjiestion will he subjected to the invest ipation 'of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee,’ but if that is proved to be tlie cn^ve, tlmt we cannot tax the 
masses, vyc shall have to con.siderthc question of taxinj' the smaller incomes. 
I refer to incomes, we will say, of Its. 500 upwards, because it in obvious 
that additional super-tax in this country is poinj' to yield you very little. 
The number of ^ricome.s liable to super-tax is very limited, and you have 
goCa great mass'of humanity earning very little. We arc told yon cannot 
tax them at all. We arc told they cannot hear the salt tax, wliich in one 
remedy for the abolition of this excise duty, and therefore to my mind you 
will have to consider the question of regrading the income-tax. At present 
no income under Its. 2,000 pays any lax and the tax on an income of Ka. 
3,000 only pays Rs. 78 or Rs. 6|8 a month. That is another method of 
taxation. I know the incomednx is as unpopular ns any other tax but you 
have got to get money somewhere. We must have this cotton duty re- 
moved and we must have the provincial contributions attended to at the 
earliest possible time. I am not going so far ns to .suggest that the removal 
of this duty necessarily comes in the forefront of evcrjlhing else. That 
is a matter for the Taxation Inquirj' Committee and a in.atter for thb 
IIouso ; and it maj' be that in view of the fact that the import duties 
have gone up and the excise duty has remained the same, it will bo 
desirable in the interests of the countrj' generally to keep the excise duty 
at the figure at which it iiow stands for another year or two ; hut that 
does not prevent me from .supporting this Resolution to the cfTcct that it 
should be removed, — that tlie Governor General should take early steps to 
abolish it ; and I liopc it will be possible for him to t.'Uio those early steps 
and at the same time take steps to remove or alleviate the provincial con- 
tributions by a general amendment of the taxation system of the country. 

Mr. -O. S. Eanga Iyer : I move that the question be now put. 

The motion was a'dopted. 

Mr. Kastnrbhai Lalbhai (Ahmcdabad Millowncrs’ As.sociation : 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, Jlr. Neogy’s amendment desires me to drop the 
latter portion of my Resolution dealing with the protection to the textile 
industry. Although I would much desire an investigation by the Tariff 
Board to devise some means to afford protection to the industry against 
the inroads of Japan, wliich is selling yam and piece-goods in the Indian 
market below the cost to the Indian manufacturer, I accept Mr. Neogy’s 
amendment rather than allow Government to use the Tariff Board as a 
peg whereon they can hang the considered decision of this House and 
defer action as they have done in the case of bounty-fed African coal. 

Sir, it has been a painful surprise to me to listen to the defence which 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has ventured to put forward in favour 
of the cotton excise impost. The tax had not so far been defended on 
merits by any responsible official from Sir James Westland to our cx- 
Pinance Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey. It has been condemned by Prime 
Ministers in England, representing three different schools of political 
thought, namely, Conservatives, Liberals and Labourites, the last among 
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them, being our present Premier. Viceroys after Viceroys from the time 
of Lord Curzon omvards have also condemned it ; and it -would have 
been more consistent if the Honourable Commerce Member had cared not 
to go back on the considered opinions of all these personages. In ,fact’ 
•when he laboured the point of showing the percentage supply of yam 
and cloth by Indian mills to this country, I could not persuade myself to 
the thought that I was listening to the Honourable Member in charge of 
the commerce of this country whose sole interest, I believe, should be the 
advancement of the commerce and, if I may say so, of the industries of 
India and India alone. 

Sir Charles tried to prove that Indian cotton mills supply about 90 
per cent, of the local demand for yarn and have little to fear from foreign 
competition in this line. But in arriving at that percentage, he has 
conveniently forgotten to mention that the cloth produced by Indian mills 
and hand-lootas from this 90 per cent, of yarn represents only about 60 
per cent, of the countrj^’s normal requirements. Sir Charles Innes has 
also referred to the profits of cotton mills. It would have been more 
illuminating if he had given us comparative figures of profits made by the 
textile industry elsewhere, e.g., England, America, Japan and so on, during 
the same period. I think the House would have been glad also to have 
figures of profits made by jute, woollen and such other concerns in India 
during the war time. I ask, Sir, have cotton miU profits been higher than 
those of jute, which declared 130-per cent, dividends during the war period? 

I venture to submit that taking a number of normal years the profits of 
Indian cotton mills have not been more than 10 per cent . 

The House is familiar with the position of the last and current years 
in -which cotton mills were made to pay the excise impost on cloth produc- 
tion in spite of losses. Without dilating further upon this point, I need 
only remind the Honourable Commerce klember of what his Colleague, 
Sir Malcolm ^Hailey, said in 1922, He observed : 

" "We-" realise 1;hat our conduct in regard to the Bombay and Ahmedabad mUI- 

«-Kners must be one of caution Allusion has been made to the profits made 

by thorn but they have earned these in fair trade and no one need grudge a 

business man the profits earned by industry and enterprise. We least of all grudge 
them. ' ’ 

I may also be permitted to say, Sir, that while the profits earned by 
the Indian textile industry have returned to the community in one form 
or another, those which our foreign competitors made were simply a drain 
on India. The phenomenal progress of the industry was also referred to. 
Percentages in such cases are misleading and in spite of aU Sir Charles 
Innes may say the fact remains that ..while during the last 28 years in 
which the industry has been burdened with an excise impost, the increase 
of spindles in America has been 2 crores and 74 lakhs, in England one 
crore and 11 lakhs, in Japan 43 lakhs, (working night and day, i.e., 86 
lakhs), in India it has been 41 lakhs only. In looms also we continue 
to remain in the background in the same manner. America increased its 
looms by 3 lakhs 82 thousand, England by 1 lakh 88 thousand, Japan by 
58 thousand, (working night and day, i.e., 1 lakh and 16 thousand), while 
this country could only add 1 lakh and 9 thousand to its looms in ^ these 
years. I leave it to the House to judge for itself whether the progress 
could be at all deemed satisfactory when we consider the resources and 
the needs of this vast country. 

L5DPI 
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It was suggested that the continuance of the duty is not a grievance 
as it is low and that in 1922 nobody asked for its repeal. It is sufficient 
to quote Sir Malcolm Hailey again who said during the course of the dis- 
cussion on the Finance Bill in 1922 ; 

“ Both Lord Hardiuge and Sir William Mcj’cr gave expression to the sentiment 
which I still feel and my colleagues, 1 am sure, still feel that tho cotton excise duty 
in itself qua countervailiing duty was undesirable and that it ought ultimately to bo 
removed. ’ ’ 

Where was the necessity of this apologia by the Finance Member if there 
was no grievance against the duly t The Government desired to raise it 
and had ultimately to keep it at its original level, not because^ people did 
not want its repeal then, but merely as a compromise for the time being, 

, i.e., pending the considered verdict of the Fiscal Commission wffiich was 
then sitting but which has now condemned the tax unequivocally. ' ■ 

Sir, we arc told that, before the Fiscal Commission, the Bombay Mill- 
owncr.s’ representatives did not, ask for protection to cotton textile mills. 
As stated in my speech, the present dilTercnee of 7^ per cent, in the import 
and excise duty is illusory. Wc have to pay duties on machinery, stores 
and in some cases on yams from which the foreigner is exempt. I find, 
moreover, that the Bombay hlillo'wuers’ Association in its written state- 
ment emphaticaly asked for prou- fion and added that, wJiUe adhering to 
that policy, it did not approve in theory or practice of the imr>nfit'nn of 
excise duty in the case of any article with the possible exception of spirituous 
liquors. The millowners’ point of view has been clearly expressed in the 
latter half of paragraph 168 of the Fiscal Commission Report and bj' the 
majority of the Indian members of the Commission in paragraph 20 of 
their able minute. The recent representation of the Bombay Millowners 
is also in the hands of Government, which shows what their present views 
are. I may add that lilr. J, A. Wadia, who is an authority on this subject, 
urged in bis last year’s review of the cotton mill industry for a protective 
duty of 22 per cent, on foreign c<'lton goods. This is not more than what 
Japan and America have done and India may well take a chapter from their 
books in this case. 

It has been said, Sir, that elnlh prices in India are regulated by the 
foreign imports. The slalemcnl given by the Honourable Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya should prove to the .satisfaction of the House that the 
prices of Indian piece-goods are not controlled by imported piece-goods but 
by the internal competition. 

Sir Charles Innes has tried to make much of the expression “ financial 
considerations ” used by Loi-d Ilardinge while assuring th’s country of 
the Government’s intention to repeal the cotton excise impost. This 
assurance, Sir, bears a strange, yet close, analogy to a similar "assurance 
given in 1877 by Lord George Hamilton, Under Secretary of State for 
India, and the Secretary of Slate, Lord Salisbury, to the textile manu- 
facturers of Manchester to repeal the import dr;ty on' cotton goods as 
soon a.s the fwanrial condition of India would permit. That assurance 
was given in spite of the unanimous and considered verdict of the Fiscal 
Commission of 1874, which was, that the low import duties then prevail- 
ing on cotton yarn and piece-goods were fair and equitable and that the 
contentions of Manchester regarding their supposed protective nature were 
without foundatica. 
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Lord Northbrook’s Govcrnincnt "was also opposed to its repeal. But 
none of them "were listened to and the assurance to Manchester was given 
ctTeet to partially in the next year, 1878, which was one of adverse finance 
and fully in 1882, again in the face of a deficit budget and famine. 

But what is the fate of the assurance given to the Indian textile 
industry in 1916 ? It hangs fire on one ground or another. The year 
1921, opened with a balanced budget accompanied on the other hand by 
widespread depression and consequent unemployment in the textile in- 
dustry. If I read the revenue figures correctly for the current year, I' 
feel the Government may be expected to earn at least about 3 crores of ' 
rupees over their estimates in customs duties alone. In fact, the last" 
five months returns are already Its. 3 crores above that of the previous 
year and the highest so far recorded in the same period at any other time. 
Jtailways arc expected to bring in at least a crorc of rupees more than the 
budget estimates. Bxchaugc, which has been calculated at lx. IJd. for the 
purposas of the budget has remained higher by about three-fourths of a 
penny in the j'ear so far ; and to my mind, there are no signs of its going 
down. This maj’ give an extra crorc or two to the Government. Revenue 
r.slimates in respect of other heads are not also wide fo the mark, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that if Govcrnmc7i( will it, the lime is opportune 
to redeem their solemn pledges to the indigenous industry. I contend, 
Sir, that even if no suriiltas were available and if revenue is required, 
there can be no justification for discriminating the cotton textile industry 
trom others such .as jute, .silk and woollen mills for the imposition of an 
excise tax. IVliy do not Government spread the burden equally over all 
industries if revenue is indispensable f 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett referred to the profit tax and said 
il W’as not desirable as it varies. Sir, the variation in cotton excise duties 
has been from Rs. 50 lakhs in the year 1917 to Rs. 2 crores and odd lakhs 
in the ye.ar 1921-22. 

Sir, the cotton cxci.so irnpo-t 1ms been re.scntcd in this country from 
its inception ; the whole country excluding .a Ch.amber or two interested 
in the import trade is at one hn asking for its immediate repeal to-day, 
and before I clo.se T m.ay be permitted to sound a note of warning that 
India would not placidly submit to step-motherly troalmcnt in the m.atter 
of this tax any longer. She is not going to accept the unhappy position 
that nssurance.s given to English m.anufactnrcrs alone am eiiforee.ahlc while 
diose given to Indiiins arc a mere .scrap of p.i])er. It is up to this House, 
Sir. to see that the indirenons Tn-’mifacturer is not denied his natural and 
just rights in his own native land. 

The Eonourablo Sir Clmrles Innes : Sir. I do not propose to keep 
the House very long. In fact, I do not think there is any need for mo 
(n do so, because, in spite of the long debate w'e have had. I have not been 
able to discover that my arguments have been serinnsly challenged by 
any one. J>Ir. Kasturbhai Lalbhai lm.s accused me of grudging the mill- 
owners their profits during the war. kir. K.astnrbhai Lalhha.t had no 
right to m.ake that statement at all. What is the history of this matter ? 
In his opening speech Mr, Kasturbhai Lalbhai stated that in regard to 
pledges, official memory was short. He has ju.st now stated that w'e regard 
these pledges as a scrap. of paper.' I had to take up that point, nncl in 
order to meet it, I compared on the one hand our deficit budgets and on 
the other hand 'the profits made by the millowners during the war. I 
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Tiovor saifl llmi I RDulRod thorn those profits nnfl I tlo not priidgc them 
lliOHC tirnfils for a moment. Bnt if the millownor.s and their representa- 
tives in this House innko stalemcnt.s of that land, they must not he sur- 
prised if these profil.s of tlicirs are brought out into tlie light. He seemed 
to me to be unduly sensitivn about it. 

While I am on this matter I should like, to make an apology to my 
friend Sir Purshotumdns 'J’hakurdns, He aecus'ed me of referring all 
through' my speech primarily to llic Bombay miltowner.s. I am afraid I 
did and the, reason vliy I did .so wn-j this. I regard tiic Bombay Jlill- 
owners’ Association as the Association wiiich is entitled to speak ndlh 
aijlhority for the ■whole of the eolton industry in India, and ■^vlicn I refer- 
red to the Bombay millownens I liope, .Sir, tlie House wiil rerogidse that 
1 was referring in short terms to the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association which 
ns I say is the recognised authority on all matters conueeted with the 
cotton mill industry. Let us get back to this matter. I have been acctised 
of having tried to jdnee the House in a dilemma. I a‘Aure the House tiiat. 
nothing was further from my thought. As the Honournhio Sir Basil 
Blackett has pointed out, we did not create the dilemma, the dilemma is 
there. It lias been .suggested that this tax is to he kept on for the benefit 
of Lancashire. Surely, the House must realise that a statement of that 
kind is absolutely untrue. * We have a measure of fiscal autonomy in India. 
TJi.at fact is proved by the Steel (Protection) Act which wc pns.scd last 
July, and the House may tnkedt from me that, when this {lueslion docs come 
to ho considered, if (his House and the Government of India arrive at an 
5'grocmcnt the Secretary of Slate will not interfere nor will Lanc.n.shiro. 
Tlic whole question will be decided, and must bo decided, solely with refer- 
ence to the interests of India. That is why I ventured to bring out in 
my speech the economic aspect of this qne.stion. If the question is one 
merely ^ between the Indian tax-payer and the Indian producer, surely 
this IIou.se and the. Indian people are robust enough to look at the mattei- 
purejy from the economic aspect with reference to wliat they consider to 
he\h'e interests of India. I have no doubt that they will take into account 
the unhappy history of this matter. I myself, sneaking personally, would 
he glad to sec the Cotton Excise Duties Act off the Statute-book if only 
for tile reason that then I should not h.avc to engage in the.-o very aeri- 
moTiious debates. .But if I defended the tax I defended it solely in 
order that when the House docs come to con.sider the question it may 
consider it purely in a dispassionate manner. Tlie Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan JIalaviya may talk as much as he likes, but he cannot alter 
economic facts, nor Mr. Gasturbhai Lalbhni, nor Air. Cocke. The economic 
fact is, and B has been brought out in the report of the' Fiscal Commission, 
that the price of piece-goods in India is governed mainly by the import 
price. That is the difficulty ive shall be up ajrainst. If you take oft this 
tax you will not reduce the price of cloth. The excise duty will still he. 
paid but it will he paid to the milloAvners and not to the Government. That 
is, a fact which will have to be borne in mind when you weigh thc:.claims 
of this tax for abolition and those of provincial contributions for reduc- 
tion. There is no good blinking that fact. There is no good trying to 
cloud the issue, trying to take this question away from the economic 
sphere altogether and bring it back to the political one. This House has 
got to stand up to its responsibilities to the people of India, and Sir, when 
the question does come to be decided I have no doubt but that they 'will. 
That, Sir, is all that I have to say. 
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Mr. President: The original question was: 

Th.^it this Assomblj recommends to the Governor Gcner.il in Council to take 
early steps to abolish the cotton excise duty as recommended by a majority of the 
Indian members on the Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to direct the 
Tariff Board to further examine the question of protection to the Indian cotton mill 
industry at an early date.” 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

To omit all the words after the words “ Indian Fiscal Commission 
The question that I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion wtus adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is that the * Resolution, as amended/ 
be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 


2ith September, 1924. 

resolution re appointment of a COM]\riTTEE TO INQUIRE 
INTO THE CAUSES OF RECURRING FLOODS. 

Mr. Bhubanananda Das : Sir, the Resolution runs as follows : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council tliat .a committe* 
of experts bo immediately appointed to inquire into the causes of the recurring flood* 
all over India and to advise the Central and Provincial Govemmenta on the best 
remedies against such floods.” 

Sir, I gave notice of the original Resolution in the Assembly and I am 
happy to find that I am now moving the same Resolution in this IIouso 
and by the time I finish moving this Resolution I hope I shall get’tho 
support of the House in the proposition that I put forward in this Resolu- 
tion. It has always been taken for granted that floods are due to pro- 
vidence, like epidemics, famine, etc. But floods are due mainly to human 
factors. Members of the Treasury^ Benches may not agree with me but 
I hope by the time I have finished I shall eonvinec them that it is the hand 
of man that is responsible for these floods. In tlie February session of 
this Assembly I had the temerity to ask a question in this House which was 
as follows : 

" Have Government inquired into.^tlio cause* of tho floods Trhich are happening in 
several parts of tho country 1 

Are Government aware of tho popular belief that the ravages of the floods arc 
due to natural waterways being blocked up by railways which have failed to provide 
sufucient bridges and culverts ! 

Have the Government made or do they propose to make a full inquiry into the 
matter ? ^ ’ 

Mr. Butler, the former Secretary in the Agricultural Department replied : 

” The Government of India are not aware of the popular belief referred to in 
the question and have no information justifying any such idea. In individual ease* 
where a flood has been proved to be partly due to tho insufficiency of waterway in th» 
railway embankments tho necessary addition watenvay has been provided as early 
as possible.” 

I am glad the Department of . Meteorology was not asked to reply to 
these questions. The Agricultural Department is concerned with tho 
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after effects of floods. They are not concerned ^villi the e.auso.s that 
bring about so many floods. 1 wisli the former Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Department had replied that it is the sun that i.s r(isj)onsibl-? 
for the floods, because the sun heats the water, clouds come and thereby 
floods are caused. But of course the Honourable Mr. Chaiterjcc vrys 
saved from a reply to those questions and they v/cre thrust on the 
Agricultural Department. {The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chaiterjee : “ 1 
w/is not aware even of thc.se questions.”) on thi.s .side of the Houso 
n.sked a series of supplementary questions tliat created quite a furore in 
the Anglo-Indian press. Sir, none of us believe that the Government of 
India, spending the rainy season on the heights of Simla, can ever imagine 
that floods happen in the country. I know occasionally there arc land- 
slides in Simla that sweep away the poor huts inhabited perhaps by 
some poor member of the stall of the Secretariat. But I do not think 
the Treasury Bench can realize the troubles and disasters of floods. 
Sir, since then my very assiduous friend Mr. Gaya Pra-sad Sinha has 
tabled interpellation after interpellation quoting chapter and verse from 
Government reports and proving that railway and- similar embankments 
arc the reasons why there are so many recurring floods in India. At 
last, only this session Government had to admit that the facts were as 
they were stated and that railwaj's were partially responsible for floods 
in India. Yet it is curious of the mentality of the Treasury Bench 
that to a question of Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinha in the Delhi se.ssion about 
the causes of floods my Ilonourable friend Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, 
replied that it was a question for Local Governments to decide and it 
wa.s a matter in which the Government of India bad very little interest. 
Sir, the waterways, rivers as they are commonly known ty the people of 
India, are the natural courses of drainage of rain water to the sea. 
India has many mighty rivers extending over thousands of miles, run- 
ning from east to west, north to south or west to east, depending upon 
the watersheds of these rivers. These waterways did shape their 
course taking the natural path of low level flo-w to the sea. In the 
formation of the topography of our country, as in the geological formn- 
tion of land in any other country, rivers "were the natural drains of 
surplus rain -waters. There was little obstruction from man. , Embank- 
ments were raised at places. But people took advantage of high-levelled 
lands to build their towns and hamlets centuries ago. There were few 
roada and those that existed had suflicient waterways. Tlicrc .was little 
obstruction to waterways and rivers flov/ed merrily to the -sea. If floods 
there were, water subsided after a few days of fioocLs. 

With the advent of the British rule, not only rivers %vere forded, 
hut almost all rivers and streams were banked, leading to tlie raising 
of river-beds above the surrounding lands. Modern civilisation has 
brought also a great hankering for roadways. {The Honourable Mr. A. 
C. Chatter jee : “Are you objecting to roads ? ”) No, Sir. I do not 
object, I am showung you how floods come. India is interlaced to-day 
with roadways. Honourable Members who come from districts may' 
testify to this hankering among district board and local board members 
to run roadways from their town to their villages. Sir, this proee.ss 
is going on every day and the topography, of the country is intersected 
and interlaced into small areas, which are lakes in the rainy season and 
dry beds in the dry season. The irrigation v/orks of the State, now 
provincial departments, added their quota to such- impounding. Canal 
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cinbanlmients ^v^.crf; they exist, go on obstructing natural drainage of 
•waterways cf India. Besides, they tap the water from a river from a 
certain point, thereby diverting the course of the old natural drainage — • 
the rivers. Rivers liave flow of water only during rains and this process 
has raised the bcd.s of rivens still higher above the surrounding locality 
and river beds are now silted up with sand and mud. 

Lastly, came the Railways with their embankment, sledge hammered 
lines, running mostly parallel to the many waterways in India. These 
dailways first came to exist under the guaranteed system. Their engi- 
neers had charters from tlic Secretary of State or the Government of 
India. Little did they pay attention to the occasional complaints of the 
Provincial Governments or to the comforts of the children of the soil. 
1 can quote extracts here to show that such objections had been taken 
oy different Provincial Governments. Some of these quotations are from 
the District Gazetteer of Kajshahi and Dinapur districts. Their Govern- 
ments complained — it has been stated — ^that the floods had been due to 
the railway cmbanlmients of Bengal in those years. The great floods in 
Northern ilengal in 1922, floods in Bihar and in my own province, Orissa, 
in the same year, disastrous floods in South India, the Punjab, Rajputana 
and the United Provinces have again crystallised in men’s mind that some 
inquiry must be made into the causes of floods. Dr. Meghnad Saha, that 
renowned mathematician of Bengal, in'-dtuted such an enquiry under the 
auspices of the Bengal Flood Relief Incjuiry Committee and wrote a very 
precise article in the Modern Review of November 1922. He quoted eminent 
authorities, specially Dr. Bentley, the Director of Public Health of Bengal, 
confirming the views that railway embankments arc a good deal responsible 
for flood disasters. After that, the Railway Board also appointed an 
inquiry committee and appointed Rai Bahadur Ralla Ram, retired 
Engineer in Chief of the Eastern Bengal Railway, to that Committee. 
That gentleman also submitted a report to the Government confirming' 
similar vieAvs and recommending that certain waterways of railways should 
be expanded. Rai Bahadur Ralla Ram has also mentioned the very 
valuable report of Dr, Maglmad Saha and though stated that it was quoted- 
in the appendix the Government publication department has expunged the 
same valuable report. 

My own considered opinion on the subject is that the hand of man 
in erecting these embankments of railway.s and of canals and highways 
■without tidng into consideration the general waterways of the country, 
is solely responsible for these ever-recurring floods, recurring disasters' 
to millions of the teeming population of India. Epidemics, cholera, 
a.alaria come in the wake of the floods — they attack people when all 
their little hoard of grain has been ivasbcd away. People die like rats, 
"^^’ho is responsible for this great calamity, a permanently inflicted 
calamity on the people of India ? I admit Government have made 
grants but what is the use of granting relief. Why not remove the 
causes of these floods ! It was reported in the papers that in the other 
House there was an interesting speech made by the Member for Revenue 
and Agriculture in which he said that the Government of India are 
granting one crore of rupees to the Madras Government. The Honour- 
able Member is reported to have stated that Government have a soul 
anil are sympathetic. If the Government have a sonl and have considered 
it necessary to make a grant, why should they not consider some jneans 
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by wliieli the causes of these floods may he removed. What’s the use 
of throwing crumbs of bread to the sufferers of the floods ? What’s 
the use of famine codes and famine funds ? Remove the causes of floods. 

Who is responsible for this great calamity, a permanently inflicted 

calamity on the people of India ? Not the Railway alone- -I absolve 
my Honourable friend Mr. Ilindley from the complete charge, but all 
classes of engineers — ^the road engineer, the canal engineer and the rail- 
w.iy engineer. Sir I myself am an engineer. It is no pleasure to me 
to accuse my own profession. Yet I maintain, the short siglilcdiicss and 
lack of foresight of my profession have brought the country to a land 
of famine, floods and epidemics. The Chief Commissioner of Railways 
will tell us what a great amount of money is spent on the muintenanca 
and replacement of. Railways in India per annum. He may, if he pleases, 
enlighten us and every member of districts knows what money is spent 
on replacement and repairs of roads and canals. What about the main- 
tenance and repairs of nature’s highways — ^the drainage outlet of nature’s 
surplus water. You have too long interfered, blocked and obstructed 
such waterways. Has the State any waterway engineer to look after 
proper drainage T No. Canals and roads are provincial subjects. How 
can you co-ordinate their work ? In the United States of America great 
engineering works have been undertaken and in some cases completed 
for preventing the ravages of floods. We have no department in the 
Government of India for such preventions and precautions. Yet the land 
revenue of India is about 40 crores of rupees. Nearly 90 per cent, of 
the people live on the land as agriculturists and labourers.' No money 
is spent to maintain waterways which bring the Central and Provincial 
Governments crores of income and which is the source of maintenance 
of SOO millions of people. 

Your Railways only bring in a nett revenue of 5 to 6 crores to the 
central exchequer. You spend crores on maintenance of railwa 3 'S. while 
you neglect maintenance of the waterways of India which bring you 
such a large income and is the source of maintenance of nearlj* 300 
millions of agriculturist people of India. There is something wrong, 
very wrong. Let there be a committee to inquire into this. Let there be 
representatives of Railways, P. W. D., Irrigation, and the representatives 
of the agricultural classes in it. That is my submission. I hope the 
Government will recognise the mischief and neglect done to the people 
in not maintaining waterways and will accept my Resolution and take 
early steps to avoid famine, starvation and epidemics in India. I hops 
' Government who pose as the ma-bap of the teeming millions v/ill recognise 
this obligation to the teeming millions and will accept my Resolution 
without a murmur. 

Mr. 0. D. M. Hindley : I wish to say on behalf of Government, Sir, 
that the Resolution as placed on the paper is opposed not because Govern- 
ment have no sympathy with the objects of the mover of this Resolution. 
Government have the very greatest sympathy for the sufferers from 
these floods, regarding which we have heard so much during the last few 
weeks. I would like to say here. Sir, that I repudiate altogether the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Bhubanananda Das that Members of the Government 
Benches here have no knowledge of the effects of floods on the country and 
on the people of India. Mr. Bhubanananda Das’s picture of the Govern- 
ment sitting pereuially on the heights of Simla, watching an occasional 
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trickle t)f stones down tlic sides oC the hill nnd sayinpr “ I Avonder hoAV 
that lias afr'ected the people doAvn heloAv ’’ is really rather ridiculous when 
it is applied to people like inyseiE and other kleinbers sitting on the Gov- 
ernment Benches Avho have spent most of the Avorking years of their lives 
among the people of India. I, Sir, have spent the best x^arh of 25 years 
AA'Oi'king on the plains of India and haA’^e ncA'cr srjent more than five or 
six days in any hill station until last Avar, -and I do claim to speak Avith 
a certain amount of local knovledge — not only local knowledge but actual 
practical kuoAA'ledge extending over a A^ery large area in India, and I Ibink 
extending over a considerably larger sjiace boib of time and of distance 
than the knowledge of Mr. Bhubanananda Das, my felloAv engineer in this 
House. I am A’eiy glad to hear from Mr. Bhnbanananda Das that he 
has studied the matter as an expert, but I can tell him that tJie engineer 
who has to build and maintain a raihvaj embaukme;it across country Avitli 
difficult drainage problems gets to know intiniaielj’’ far more of the efiects 
of embankments on the dh^ersion of drainage than anyone can ascertain 
either by casual inspection of A'illage fields, or by reading text books. 


I think. Sir, it is rather unfortunruc that the Besolution is couched in 
such wide terms because there is apt to be eonsiderablc eonfufion of 
thought in dealing Avith such Avords a-s “ ficods This desariphou, this 
word “ floods ” is applied indisei-miiii.atcly to cases A-aiying from a 
small interference Avith agricultural operalions which may extend to the 
loss or Impairment of a crop on the one hand, and at the other end of the 
scale to such A'ast cataclysms as that which occurred recent!}' in South 
India, both on the Avest eoa.st and on the east coast, and the terrible floods 
that have occurred on the borders of the Indus. There is^ really A'ciy 
little connectioii bctAA’een these two cla' ses of fiooJs and it is extraordi- 
aiarily difficult to connect together tbe A'asl ranse of natural phciiomena 
which occur betAveen tltsse D'-o limit'. Primarily speaking, these floods, 
whether lai-ge or smaU, whether the damage is veiy great or compara- 
th'elA' negligible, primarilv speak'U'g. tlmse may be put doAvn to excessive 
rainfall. Now, I know that that is an exnres'-.on wmch is very orten 
scoffed at l 3 ecaii‘'-ie people say B’lt. u^'at 5s e3:ce.?.ji>e rai^a.^ and then, 
we turn to the figures gWeii to as iw lOe Meicoro.ogxcal Defiartment and 
see that the average has been so much, the ra^nn'orn aas been so much 
and the minimum has been so much, ounng me .asc year, and ihe rain- 
Jall in question is greater than aarthh- v.-inch nas oeen recorded by our 
Meteorological Department. AVell. so rar as our expermnce_ goes, such a 
rainfall is ah exkssive raiutafl and it leads uy. I ihmk to thu^ 
that, with the comparatively Inn.ifd m .be ni^mry or 

rainfall we haA'c in dinerent. parts nr_ the comitry, we are to .some 
extent limited in the meumres 

<inQ to Drc^'ciit tne eirecrs •- ^ ^ , -r. - 

^ human knowledge and tne result oi 

which has cA-er been recordeo. e-- _ j -tt i 
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anangeruents Avhich can be the Eonourable Membor 
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of Orissa last year. That disaster, Fiiv, due, as far can possibly be aseer- 
luincd, to the eoui’se of a cyclone which .started somewhere in the centre 
of the Bay of Bengal and could be followed up, by the observations of the 
Motcorologicid Department, until it cs'ossed the coa.st somewhere near 
''.Valtair. Its direction at the time of crossing the con„st "was known and 
it could be predicted to .some extent where it would travel. Instead, 
however, of travelling in a sti’aight lijic after causing very .severe damage 
L.t Wallair and Visianagram, it proceeded in a .slightly northerly direction 
and remained in the noighbourliood of tlic hills' lying to the north-west of 
Vizianagraia for a cojisidcrable period for 12 or 15 hours — and dru-nig 
tliat time it gavv'* an enormous amount of rainfall in those hills. As far 
as I can remember, there veas no aetnal record becau.se there was no 
station w'hieh recorded that particular rainfall. There was thorefove no ■ 
actual record of the amount that fell, hut judging from the amount of 
water which came down the rivers along the coast there, it must have been, 
a most abnormal rainlall. Those rivers which lead from the hills to the 
sea across a fairly flat })iecc of. country became flooded and iu the course 
of a few hours the floods spread out ocor the ba7flcs of the rivcr.s and the 
whole country was inundated on a front of somethiiig like 50 mile.s. The 
floods near the coJist came in coutaet with the railway embankment. 
Is'ow, Sir, lookmg at that picture of the hills in the backgroiuid and the 
flat piece of country rimniTig down to the sea,- looking at it <ra a proper 
scale, you can sec that the raihvay en;bmfl<meut was a mere thread 
the couutry and it had practically jio efl'cet at all upon the onward march of 
the flood. As a matter of fact, the railway cmimnkmeut was almost des- 
troyed for a distance of between 80 and 100 mile.s. I am giving that as 
an instance of the impo.ssibility of being able to guard against or prevent 
floods -which arc quite obviously due to excessive rainfall. 


Nov/, Sir, as Vr. Abul ICasem has pointed out, the effect of rainfall 
on localities depends very largely on th.e amo-unt of rain which falls in what 
he called the catchment area. I gather wdiat he meant was i.hat there may 
he eomparalivdy small rainfall at the place whore you are living at rlie 
time, hut owing to very excessi^'c rainfall elsewhere, you may 
come in for the seidous effects of flooding. Those members of this 
House, Sir, who come from the South of India will under- 
s tand what I mean -when I refer to the floods Avhich recently occurred in 
the Tan.iore district and round about Trichinopoly. The rain -which caused 
tho.se floods fell primarily in the Anamalai Hills, the Palni Hills and the 
hills lying to the "west erf the Pre.sidency, somewhere between 150 to 200 
miles away from the place where the damage- occurred: I am mentioning 
this as one of the cause.s of floods and as illustrating the extraordinary 
diinciilty of ascertaining accurately what the cau.ses of floods are. Another 
instance -which again brings me to Mr. Abul Kasem’s mention of catch- 
mei'it areas Avould be the recci-it floods in the Muzaffargarh district in the 
Punjab, where I have read that the Indus rose to a height of something 
like 50 feet above its normal level. Now, where did that "water come from ? 
£f i\Ir. Abul Kasc-ni’s contention is correct, the authority v/hich controls 
the catchmeni area sliould take care that these floods do not occur by prn- 
vidiiig jmpop.ndian -’.vorks and .seeiji.g lhat the flood is properly regulated. 
I do not knoAV, Sir. whether the aulhority which controls the source.s of 
the Indus v.-ouid ho lilu-iy to mccL the rcqnirenients of the case by coming to 
an auiieable (inaucial ariangcment with Ibis House "with regard to the cost 
of such woi-ks. 
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Now, Sir, I have dealt v;illi one of tiie mnn 3 ’ canses of floods, iiaraeh% 
excessive rainfall. Tkere is another cause v.-hich I think j\lr. BliUbana'nanda 
Da.s perhaps will understand, but I am rather doubtful if an.v other fflcni- 
]>ors of this House will readily foliov.* me as far as I should like to go. In 
the, first place, there are knov.'u to be gradual changes in tlie beds of rivers 
fiom time to time and extending over veiy long periods for vhich so far 
Ave have, A'ei\y little definite scientific explanation. ^Yc kuotv from obser- 
vations that silting takes place and a gradual change of the course of the 
river takes place through obscure cause.s. A stuck' of large scale survey 
maps from the earliest times down to tlie present day would give idr. 
Ijhubanananda Das a very in.teresting amoinit of information with regard 
to these changes. There are, for instance, marked on the survy,' maps such 
things as the old bed of the Ghaggar or Ilakra in tlie south of tlie Punjab. 
Can any one readih* cxiiiain wlij* there souUl be an old deserted bed of a 
river running right across a stretch nf conntry wliich but for the operations 
of the Irrigation Department would be an and plain. Tliis particular ease 
has ncthiug to do with the adveul of what is called llie iiriiish rule ir 
India ! Such old river beds exist in various parts of tlie country and I am 
not surficienth' acquainted with geology to know their cxael origin, hut 
the}' indicate hotv the rivers as tve now know them Uscd to run in cne 
period of their history and we cannot predict how they are going to move 
in the course of, say, 30 or 40 years. Every one tvho has lived near one 
of the larger rivers of India will know that there are eases where rivers 
have changed their courm unexpectedly and with very sericus losses to 
loe.alitios. I know one case my.self in the Moiigliyr district where the 
Ganges as shown on thv earliest maps available was soniethinf' like IG miles 
iiortk of the point where it runs now. No railway embankment, no 
canal embankment, no road, not even ihe Disirict Board road, is itoing \o 
interfere with the course of the Ganges. The Ganges -at that point in the 
monsoon is sometimes as much as 13 miles wide and of unknown 
depth and no human agency is going to interfere with it. 


At that particular iilaee I speak of it has changed its course during 
the last 70 or 80 years from a position 16 miles north of its present 
position to its present course. These great changes nf the groat ivater- 
ways of India result possibly from chariges beneath the surface of the 
earth and are things wdiich no human agency can affect. In regard to 
silting up and changing of courses of rivers, of course as Mr. 
Bhubanananda Das v/ill remember a very large amount of scientific work 
has been done to ascertain the cau.ses of changes. As an illustration of 
one of these changes occ'arring which might quite easily have been consi- 
dered by the local inhabitants to be due to the existence of a railway bank, 
I would like to mention a case wdiere I had under my own charge a railway 
line running across an island between two branches of a very large river. 
Over the two branches of that river we had bridges of something like 
half a mile in length. It was a very lai'ge river indeed, dry most of the 
year but a raging torrent dtu-ing the rains. The river bifure-aled five 
miles aboA'e the railway and went dctvn through these tivo bildgcs, the 
bridges being ample to caiay ail the water that came down year after 
year. In the centre of this island, there tvas a small flourishing village. 
One year for no reason that I could ascertain — Mr. Biuihanananda Das 
might possibly havm ascertained it- — the river took it into its head to run 
down the centre -of this island. It washed away the village. It burst 
through the Vaihvay embankment between the tv.'o bridges and caused 
a very great deal of destruction to cultivated land. That is a case where 
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the people in llic loc;ili1y would nndonblcdly consider that the railway 
cinbanlnncnt was mnoh more to blame for their disaster than the hand 
of God. 

Now, Sir, I v.'i.sh to refer to one or two other natural cau.scs of 
floods and these will interest Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin[ih and those who 
come from the province of 'Bihar and Orissa and feel so acutely v/ith 
regard to the shortcomings of the Bengal and North Western Railway. 
There arc cases, and mnnj' eases, where there arc what we call conflu- 
ences of large rivers. There are the Gogra, the Kosi, the Gandak, and 
many others which rnn into the Ganges and form confluences, that is to 
say, the running together of tv.m rivers. Now the piece of country 
hctwcon two river.s at a eonfinenee is every year flooded. Whether 
there is a i-ailway emhankmont or ixol, for generations that piece of 
couuliy he<ween two rivers must liave been flooded. The flood is some- 
times higher on one side and .sonjctimos liigJier on the other depend- 
ing on the amount of water e'oming down one river or the otltcr river. 
One of the particular cases which Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has most 
persistently questioned me about was the c.’ise of a railway embank- 
ment, a verj’’ high railwaj'' embankment, running along a watershed 
between two river-s forming a confluence. Thai, if I have made myself 
clear, will indicate the dlfficuHios of dealing with a problem of the kind 
which he has referred to. lie complains that the countrj' is flooded on 
both sides of the embankment and sometimes more on one side than on 
the other. Now the country in that pariicular jflacc would he flooded 
in any case. If the Ganges gels the better of the other river and spills 
over into the area of the other river and similarly if the Bur Gandak 
spills over tov.mrds the Gauges, that is to sa}', has to bring down more 
water than the Ganges is bringing down, then it Avill certainly spill over 
the intermediate country and cause floods. The railway embankment 
has been placed on the mo.st suitable line between these two rivers and 
although there may he a difl’erence of level between the water on one 
side and on the other, the presence of the embankment is generally to 
the benefit of some of the landliolders for the water is held back to its 
natni'al area rather than allowed to flow across the countiy. Now Sir, we 
come to artificial causes. I have mentioned several of the natural causes 
which wm are quite unable to control. I w'onld now ,iust refer briefly to 
artificial interferences. First of all, Sir, I think it is not generallj’ recog- 
nized that agricultural operations themselves do intei-fere very largely 
wdth the flow" of w"ater across the countr 3 ". Those klembers of this 
House w"iio come from rice-growing countries will know that interference 
w"itli natural drainage is of the verj' essence of the most elementary forms 
of agrieu’ture. The man w"ho has to divert and direct the wmter into 
his rice field is interfering wdth natural drainage. He gets water where 
he can, and instead of leaving it to flow by its natural wmtercourse into 
a river and so sw^eetly on to the sea, as Mr. Bhnbanananda Das desires, 
he stops it on the wmy and uses it for growing his rice. Incidentally he 
uses it for breeding mosquitoes. 

And this brings me to Dr. Bentley. Now Dr. Bentley has written a 
goiid many pamphlets and propounded very emphatic, views that railway 
embankments are the cause of poverty and distress and malaria in Bengal. 

I have never been able to understand on w'hat lines of reasoning Di'. Bentley, 
wild is a public health officer, not an engineer, has arrived at this con- 
clusion. I can only 'imagine that his mind Avorked in the same kind of 
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logical way as it did when lie propounded the theory which he considered 
to Ijc a certainty that on the openiug of the Panama Canal India was to he 
infected with j^ellow fever. lie raised the battle cry in Bengal against 
the stogomya mosquito and the Government of Bengal was very nearly 
pushed into carrying out an enormously expensive campaign against this 
poor little insect, millions and millions of whom inhabit peacefully in the 
rice-floods of Bengal. The little stegomya mosquito, according to Dr. 
Bentley, if it once got infected b}’’ yellow fever brought by ships coming 
through the Panama Canal, would spread yellow fever all over India, and 
that, said Dr. Bentlejq would be the end of British rule in India. I do 
not laiow whether mj'- friends on the opposite side of the House have con- 
sidered this as a possible course for tbeir future activities. So much for 
Dr. Bentley. Agricultural operations interfere with drainage from tlu: 
v.'ork of the agriculturist • on his rice-field to the work carried out by the 
Punjab irrigation engineers which interfere with the natural flow of tlic 
water down the five rivers of the Punjab, much to Mr. Das's sorrow because 
the water cannot go on flowing down to the sea. It is taken off in canals 
and uved for irrigation purposes with fairly satisfactory results. That 
also is an interference with natural di'ainnge. 'I'he other causes of inter- 
ference with natural drainage we come to now are road embankments, 
canal works and m}'' own particular subject, raihvay embankments. Now, 
Si’’, I can well understand and have always understood with a good deal 
of symi^athy the feeling that railway embarkmenls do interfere to some 
extent with natural drainage. Bu.t I do tliink it is necessary for me to 
ox])laiu quite clearly that from the very earliest times of raihvay construc- 
tion the very greatest care has been taken bj" construction engineers to 
secure that as far as possible natural drainage shall not be interfered with. 
It is a.ssrnned sometimes that the interests of railways and the interests 
of agriculturists are not the same. I would like to point out that they 
are very much the same. If a flood occ’urs which can damage fields and 
villages, it is also going to damage the railway. The greatest danger ihat 
a railway can have is a flood that may carry away an embankment or j-oot 
up :i bridge. Some of the most terrible accidents that have occiirrcd Iiave 
been due to this cause. Now the very greatest prccauiions therefore and 
'the utmost scientific care is taken to see that adequate vraLerway is pro- 
vided when a railway is constructed I do not think that I need read the 
section, but it is the custom in this House to get an alct and read a section 
out of it. But I will content myself Avith sa 3 ung that section 11 of the 
Raihva.A'^ Act makes it incumbent on a railvray administration to make and 
maintain the necessary accommodation vrorka for waterway's and other 
public requirements. In connection Avitli that. I Avonld like to explain 
the actual procedure which is g'^ue through Avhen a ncAV raihvay has to 
be constructed. At the time of the surA'ej'. the engineer AA'ho surveys the 
line has A'cry 'strict instructions that as soon as he has decided on the' 
AvaterAvays in the emhanlmient AA'hich he is going to rv^eommend, the AA^hole 
of Ihe scheme, the plans, sections and all his calculatiohs, are to be sub- 
mitted to the Local GoA^ernment and the Local Gnverumeut is asked to 
send any remarks it has to make to the RaihAmy Board. The Raihvay Board, 
tlun-pfore, always has aA'ailable the opinion of the Local Government, Avhieh 
no doubt consults its local officers, before deciding finally on the AvaterAvay s 
As'hieh are to be alloAved to be made in the railway. That, Sir, to my 
hnoAvlcdge, is a live ma.tter and a matter Avliich T.ocal GoA'ernments do 
not OA’crlook ; particularly in provinces where they hove a highly' developed 
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serious subject.' uut it is primarily tire duty of the Local Governments 
to icok after tlic riglits and property of the people. And it is the Local 
Governments vho should institute an investigation in the first instance, it 
is not a matter in vrliich Ave v,’ish to throw the responsibility on to somebody 
else, lender the constitution it is one of the functions of the Local Gov- 
ernments and it is their duty and it is a duty which they would not wish to 
evade. Now, with regard to our connection with this matter, that is to 
say. wlierc railway embankments affect drainage, wo are perfectly willing 
at any time to assist Local Governments in their inquiries by lending 
tl’.cm special officers and engineers and by appointing a committee. 'We 
are jierfcctly willing to investigate an}*^ case vdiieh is brought to our notice 
by the Local Governments, and there I think the duty of tlie Central Gov- 
cniment as regards investigation reaUy ends. The duty of investigation 
an 1 1 .vamination lies first with the Local GoA'ernmenls and only secondarily 
with us. We are perfeetty willing by means of our expert officers to 
assist in arriving at prcq)er decisions as to any alterations 
that may be ncce-ssary. I gathered from some remarks which 
fell from the Honourable Members who spoke in favour of tins 
Kesolutiou, that they expected to have very serious opposition 
from the Government in regard to this Ee.solution. I do not 
}}owe^■er in the least object to this matter having been brought forwmrd. 
In fad, I very much welcome the opportunity that it has given to the 
IMeinbers of this House to let us know what they think about the subject 
and also the opportunity it has given to me of letting those Members know 
what I think about it. It has been a useful discussion. I hope my friend 
who m.nved this Hesolution wdll agree with me that I have to some extent 
cstabli.«hed tlie case for the care with w'hich the Government and the Eail- 
wavs deal wdtli these matters when they are brought to their notice. I 
would like to suggest that the matter be left with us for the present and 
w'e will look into it generally to sec whether it is necessary to address 
Local Governments, with an invitation that we should assist them in any 
particular ease in which they may be concerned. T am perfectly Avilling 
to do that and suggest that if. those gentlemen who have moved and support- 
ed thi.s Ee.solution have sufficient confidence in me to leave the matter where, 
it is, they might perhaps wuthdi’jxw their Eesolution. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee (Industines Member) : Sir, 
I do not happen to be an engineer like the Honourable Mr. Hindley or 
the Honourable klr. Das, but unfortunately for the House I am at the 
present moment in charge of Irrigation and Eoads and Buildings so far as 
the Central Government’s functions extend in those directions. The 
debate has been an exceedingly useful one, and personally speaking I am 
very glad indeed that a subject of this description has engaged the 
attention of this House. 


As the Honourable Mr. Hindley has already stated, Government are 
in great sympathy with the object of the Eesolution. He has also ex- 
plained that it is not much use appointing one committee to go into the 
causation of floods all over the countiy. I do not think a committee of 
that nature will terminate its labours for the next 25 years and in the 
meantime a great many flood.s will occur and will remain nnromedied. Mr. 
Hindley ha.s given the assurance that the matter will engage the attention 


of 
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Government. I would add this mneli. that we .shall eoinmnnicatc with 
cal ‘Governments. Alter all, as ]\Ir. Hindley has pointed cut, it is the 
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jL,oeaI Governments who arc primarily in< erected in the matter, and mika: 
they make the nr.-,t mo\e it is s'ciy diffiealt for the Government of India to 
find oct where floods Iiavc actually occurred, and where special iinestiga' 
lions are rcfc-^-sary. tVe do not disclaim re.-ponsibility for any damage 
that maj- have been oceasiorrd by railway embankments. If we suggest 
that the Local Governinents snould firi-t move in the matter, it is not in 
order to disclaim responsibility on the pait of the Government of Lidis 
in cases where the damage has been occasioned by railways, niy Honour- 
able friend l>Ir. Eamachandra P.ao ha^: admitt‘‘-d that so far as irrigation 
is concerned it is the concern of Lrcai Gcs'errnient.s. I may in passing 
mention with reference to what I'U from hir. Amarnath Dutt and I>Ir- 
Abul Ka^em that tlie Damcdar end the Ajal projects in Bengal had been 
initiated by the Government of Eangal ?j d not by the Government of India, 
and it was the Lsngnl Gss-errment which abandoned those projects and 
not the Government ffi Ii-dLi. him remedy of both ifr. Abul Kasem and 
Mr. Amarnalh Dutt is in the Bengal Lccris’ativ" Council and not here. 
Mr. Eamachandra Eao seemod t<j '^rsggest that the people who built the 
railwaj's in the early Jay.^ did not ic i ta-.e . . n nifcicA in the svelfare 
Oi the couJdrs' Ihrcugii which the railways pas-sd. I do not think that 
that is a s'ery fair a.- wimption be^-'n c after all Ike railway.s live on the 
prosperity of the coiu'l'-W, apart from the tact that if there is a heavy 
hood and the railsvay.s are bre-aci.ed tlie railways tbcmcclves .wa^tain very 
heavy pecuniary loss. I do not srmh to detain the Honse. I thud: we have 
given enough a'.suranccs to sati'^fy the House that the matter is receiving the 
attention of the Gos-en'rncut and will cojitiune to engage the attention of 
the Central Government in coitsuitation vriiu Provincial Governments, 
In view of thc*e assurance':. I Lepe that after this s eiy useful diacus.‘=:on 
the motion s"ill be withdrawn. 

Mr, BhnbaEananda. Das : S‘r. I am glad that the dehafe^on the 
Government ‘■ile was kd by suce an eminent engineer like the Honour- 
able iilr. Hindk'y. I v isli ilr. Hindley had rot been so veiw' partial 
to his own subject of raiL.as-s ard had not forgotten other artidcial 
cau‘:e^ of Poors, like the csnaLo and roadways. I vwsb also that his 
ob=cr\'ations hod rot been so much hluTred ir.' r-olltical considerations. 


However. I -am glad to have Jbe 
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must be imdr.-tr'ien by tlu 


friend Hr. Cbi? ! Lcr jee. that the Go'.e-r—ont '.vnl investig'ate into the 
fic'ds. I maintain tua^ iri''e ligations as this inquiry 

ensrai Government and not by the 
3’ros'incial Covernmenls. I ae-wo co-or IGjrtk.n r.f work between all the 
Pioviiieiai Gov^-mi -erts a'>d ihe Central CrAn.’rir.rut. Provincial Gorern- 
ments gmiW.Py aie h-n'^eeiud I.- the Central Govemraent and the 
Cei’tral Gorerrmm:l'= m g'n ers (The JIono-'ralAc Sir BasA Bl<icUcft : 
“ Vriiat about tho provincial con'^rii 'dims ? ") boss os'cr the Frosuneial 
Gos'ernment eo 'be--' r- ; n?'. zr Jly t’m Go'remmeut engineers in Jke 

Provinces and the Pro-'uncial Go-emments cannot look after the wel- 
fare of the a^rricnltural p";mlation izsk-s the Central Government, svho 
look after +^ie in^we/= of the whole of India inilitate such an inquiry — 
svhether by a d'’p"vrme-}t''l commiG''e or by an outside committee 
matters lirfk. Ho'-'cs'cr, I am glad of the assuran''-es gis'en by the Hvo 
Honourable hlemoer' on the Go-'-arninent side and I hope they will t-eep 
thi^: subject in vi-wv and not let it drop. 'With these remarks I beg 
leave to wiihdrat,' my P.e-solution. 

The Ee-oluti'*n was. by Icaae of the Asscmhlv withdrasvn. 
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KESOIiUTION EE SEPABATION OF EAIWAT FINANCE FROM 

GENERAL FINANCE. 

Mr. President : The Assembly will now resume the debate on the 
Resolution moved by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes on the 3rd March 
lb24 : 


“ This Assembly rccommcntls to the Governor Gcncml in Council that in order 
to relieve the general ’budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the incorporation 
therein of the railway estimates and to enable the railwa)'S to carry out a continuous 
railway pcdicy based on the necessity of making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the capital expended on railways : 

(I) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the 
country .and the general revenues shall receive a definite annual cositribu- 
tion from railways which shall be the first charge on railway earnings. 

^2) The contribution shall be .a sum equal to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the 
capital at charge of the railways (excluding c.apital contributed by Com- 
panies and Indian States and capif.al expenditure on strategic railways) 
at the end of the pciiultimate financial rear plus ouo-fifth of anj' surplus 
profits remaining after p.-nniont of this fixed return, subject to the con- 
dition that if any year railwaj' revenues are insufficient to provide the 
percentage of five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charge, surplus 
profits in the next or subsequent years v. ill not be deemed to have accrued 
for purposes of division until such deficiency has been made good. 

Prom the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in working, and 
the interest on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profit.s that exist after payment of these charges shall be avail- 

able for the railway administration to to ut.llsed in : 

“3 (a)' forming reserves for : 

(t) equalising dividends, that is to say, for securing the Trayment of ths 
percentage contribution to the geueral revenues In loan years, 

(ti) depreciation, 

(tit) writing down and writing oT capital : 

(h) the impro’cement of services rendered to the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such cosidifong 

as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow temporarily 
from capital or from flic reserves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or in—aOicient provision in the revenue 
budget subject to the obligation to make repajnient of such borrowings 
out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and 

expenditure of railways will be included in the Budget Statement. Tiie 
proposed expenditure will, as at present, be placed before the Legislative 
Assembly in the form of a demand for grants and_on a separate day or 
days among the days allotted for the discussion’ of the demands for 
grants the klember in charge of Kailwaj's will make a general statement 
on railway accounts and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the vote of the Legislative Assembly 
^ will not enure to general revenues, f.c., will not have the effect of increas- 
ing the fixed cOutribution for the year. 

(6) The Bailwn;/ Bcpartiucnt will place the estimates of railway expenditure 

before tiie Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date for 
the discussion of the demand for grants for railways.” 
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think tiint Iiulinii railways Can be moilernised, improved and enlarged so as to give 
to India the serviee of which it is in crying need at the nioincnt, nor that railways 
can yield to the Indian pid)lic tho financial return which they arc entitled to expect 
from so valuable a property, until tho whole financial methods are radically reformed. 
The essence of rofcrni ir, contained in two things ; first, tlio coinjilcte separation of tho 
railway budget from tho general budget of the coiintrj- and its reconstruction, which 
will free a great commercial business from tho trammels of a system which assumes 
that the concern goes out of business on each .^Ist of March and recommences do novo 
on the lat of .\pril. And secondly, the money spent in railway management should 
be free from the control of the Finance Dcjinrtment. ” 

AFay I say, Sir, that throughout its Report the Acworth Committee 
spoke of tho Finance Department not with any idea of criticising that 
Department but as a convenient way of expressing its disapproval of 
a fault}’ system. As T have said. Sir, tlie passage I have quoted re- 
presents the main burden of the Acworth Committee’s Report on the 
financial side. Tliey attached so much importance to it that even that 
half of the Committee which recommended the adoption of a policy 
of State m.anagcmcnt considered that the adojition of this policy of 
separation should he a condition precedent to the adoption of the policy 
of Stale management. Let me read liie passage : 

*' Our rccommoudution urf to Stale management must therefore bo read as coupled 
with and conditional on tho adoption at least substantially and in main outline of tho 
recommendations whicli we have made with respect to the financial and administrative 
reforms. ’ ’ 

Since the Acworth Committee’s Report was received I am glad to say 
that we have made one important advance, and we have made that 
advance with the co-operation of this House. This House has been 
good enough to secure to ns the funds for tho capital portion of our 
rehabilitation programme. But, Sir, experience has shown that it is 
not enough, as the Acworth Committee say, and it is a commonplace 
in every commercial undertaking capital expenditure and revenue 
expenditure are constantly intermixed. The defect in the present 
system is that, though we have .secured to ns the capital 
portion of our rehabilitation programme, we have no similar 
security in regard to the revenue portion of it. That is to say we are 
not yet in that position which the Acv.’orlh Committee predicated as 
necessary for the proper running of the Railways. They said that 
it was absolutely necessary to treat Railways : 

“ as a continuously going concern with a carefully thought out programme both 
of revenue and of capital expenditure for years ahead with provisional financial 
Errangements to correspond." 

As I have said, the existing system fails because we have not got 
that security in regard to the revenue i)ortion of the programme. That 
is our first and our main objection to the present system of railway 
finance. Let me develop further objections. A convenient term for 
the revenue portion of our rehabilitation programme is “ programme 
revenue expenditure ”. That is the term we use. That expenditure is 
not voted till March, and it is voted in March for the year beginning on 
the 1st April next. This delay in giving us our financial grants is one 
reason why we usually find difficulty in spending fully the grants for 
programme revenue expenditure which we get. Now, what happens ?, 
The unexpended balances of these grants go into our surplus. They 
represent money which is ear-marked for the purpose of keeping our 
railway property in proper order. Nevertheless, they go into the sur- 
plus. They are merged in general revenues ; no part comes back to .. 
the railways. Indeed under the present system it is quite impossihR 
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tliul those an,-aiip-pmcnts should be subject to periodical revision ; and 
iho. House will see liiat on the rcconiraeudalion of the Committee we 
Irtve iletinitely provided for this in the last clause of the amended 
riesolution. The operative part of the llesolntion, at any rate in the 
n^'pccl from which I am dealiii" with the question at iiresent, is con- 
t.mi.'d in the first five paragraphs. 

J will now tal:c up the question of the form and amount of the 
er.nivihutionr As regards the form, I do not think tliat I need say- 
very mucli since the Committee was unanimous on that point. We 
jn-ojx'NC that the contribution should be based on the capital at charge 
on commercial lines and that in addition general revenues should get 
a shave of the surplus profits. That means that whatever new capital 
•«vc put into this concern, you will always get from railway revenues 
liot f;'ly the ordinary interest charges on that capital but one per cent, 
i 1 ; dditinn. I think the House will agree that that is an onerous obli- 
g.itioii on Railways, for wlicii we put new capital into new lines, it is 
year.; before we get a return from it ; but let me pass on to the amount 
of liio contribution. Our original proposal was that the contribution 
.sliould be based on five-sixths of one per cent, on the capital at charge 
on c(,mincrcial lines plus one-fifth of the surplus profits. We have 
iiad considerable arginnenl about ihi.s point in the Committee, and as 
the House will sec from the amended Kesolution moved bj* Sir Uenry 
Moiicriett Smith, we have decided to accept the Committee’s proposal, 
namely, that the amount of the contribution should be raised to one 
per cent, on the capital at charge plus one-fifth of the surplus profits 
and, in addition, we have also agreed to the condition in clause (3) of 
the Kesolution that if the amount available for transfer to the rail- 
v.'ay reserve exceeds in any year three erorcs of rupees, only two-thirds 
of the excess over the three croro.s should be transferred to the rail- 
waj’ re.scrvc, the remaining one-third accruing to general revenues, 
llcfore I go further into the quc.slion of the amount, I should just 
like to make one point clear. Our proposal is that the contribution 
should be based on the actuals of the penultimate year ; the reason for 
that i.s that the Finance Department may be in no doubt whatever as 
to {he exact amount they are going to get, but in respect of the current 
year, if our proposals are accepted, we propose to vary that condition. 
Wc propo.se to ba.se the contribution in the current year on the 
actiirds of last year, and the rea.son for that is that it would not 
be fair to ray Honourable friend on my right to base the contribution 
oTi the actuals of 1922-23. That happened to be a bad year and it was 
also a ye-ar in which we had not yet succeeded in getting the full 
benefit of the fnchcape cuts. As a preliminary, a provisional arrange- 
ment, in the first year Ave propose to base the contributions on thc- 
actuals of la.st year. Now if the propo.sals in the amended Kesolution 
are accepted, it means that in the current j-ear Ave shall pay to general 
revenues a gross contribution of nearly 639 lakhs of rupees. But 
from that you IiaAm got to deduct the loss on tlie Avorking of strategic 
lines and the intere,st on the capital on strategic lines, and so the m-t 
contribution in the current Amar wdll he Rs. 5.19,19,000 ; that is to say, 
ll;e effect of our accepting the proposal of the Committee is that Ave 
shall p-ay Rs. 73 lakhs more than we contemplated when we made 
our original suggestion. A contribution of fiA^e-sixths of one per 
cent, of the capital at charge phis one-fifth of the surplus profits 
■would have yielded us in the current year 44.6 lakhs. We are noAv 
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to bijghi next year, with this 2\ crores of rupees, in our reserve, 
we can agree lo tins contribution. I should like to emphasise 
the point I made before that the main point that the lIou.se s 
look to in deciding this question is not whether or not this con 
tion'is enough or too much, but that if you take too big a con 
tion you only succeed in maintaining rates and fares at too h 
level. ^ 

I should just like to refer ver}' briefly now to two points. C 
the depreciation fund. We want altogether to abolish this s; 
of Programme Revenue in so far as the State lines are conce 
Wc want to replace it by a properly arranged depreciation fund 
the suggestion of the Central Advisory Council about 18 months 
W’C appointed a Committee to inquire into the whole of this que 
We were nut able to accept all their recommendations, but that 
miltec did i'nrnisli us with very valuable information regardih| 
life of our dilferent classes of wasting assets. As a result of 
report, Ave Impe to be able to establish this fund and we hope 
able to pay into this fund a yearly contribution based, as I have 
upon intelligible and scientific calculations ; and as a result of 
wc hope th.at we .‘Jiiall have in the Fund c.’entiuiily enough to re 
the cost of each class of wa.Aing asset wuen that asset is worn 
and if Ave can' do that, then Ave shall be alile to carry out an 
important reform suggested, to us b:v the Inehcape Committee, na 
the reallocation between Capital and Revenue so as to relieve, 
porarily at any rate, the charge upon Revenue. We cannot do 
at present tvith Company Raihvays, because it Avould not be ii 
interest to relievo Revenue Charges of Company Railways too i 
But I should like to emphasise the point that if Ave establish 
Fund, everything that goes into the Fund and everything 'that c 
out of the Fund will be subject to the vote of th’s Assembly, and I 
say the same Avill be the case Avith the raihvay reserves. It Avi 
quire a vote of the Assembly to pass^ money into the reserA-'e and 
requires a vote of the Assembly to pass money out of the reserve, 
value of these reserves to us will be not only that they Avill ser 
equalisation of dividend fund, but that they Avill also enable ^ 
make up for arrears of depreciation, and finally — and this is oi 
the most important benefits Ave hope to get from this fund — ^it 
enable us to adopt a bolder Railway policy-. It will enable as to 
our courage in both hands and to reduce rates and fares. 

Noav, Sir, I pass on to a question Avhich I knoAV is exercisini 
minds of some Honourable Members very much, namely, the que 
whether these proposals of ours Avill effect the control whicl 
Assembly now exercises over our finances, and of course throng 
control over our finances, the Assembly influences our policy. 
Parsons has circulated a very long memorandum upon that sul 
and I hope that that memorandum has satisfied everybody in this I 
that the effect of these proposals will not be to impair the co 
of the Assembly over the Raihvay budget. Of course if the Asse 
accepts these proposals, they will not liaA^e so much inducemei 
make big cuts in our budget, for the effect of these cuts will n( 
to benefit general revenues. They Avill merely go into the rai 
reseiwers. That I admit, but at -the same time, the House will r 
that those cuts will be verj' embarrassing, just as embarrassing as 
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are now, to the Government of India. Supposing for example, al- 
though I hope it will not happen, that the A.ssembly decides to’ eat 
down the provision for the Railway Board establishment. Well, if 
they do that, that money will go into the railway reserve, but we shall 
not be able to pay those establishments, unless the Governor General 
in Council decides to restore that grant, that is to say, we shall he 
placed in precisely the .same awlcward predicament that we are placed 
in now. . - . 

Then, again, Sir, it ha.s been suggested to me that it would be 
dangerous for ihc Assembly to agree to thc.^e proposals.' because if they 
did, they would be admitting the principle that the Railways are a com- 
mercial department, and that, when in the future they pre.ss upon us 
any particular question in which they are. very interested, such as 
Indianisation, or something of the kind, they, will be always open to 
the retort. “ You declared the Railway Department to be a com- 
mercial department, you have laid upon us the obligation to pay a heavy 
contribution every year and we cannot do what you want consistently, 
with efficiency' and 'economy.” I have tried my very best to .state 
as fairly as I can the argument as it was stated to me; On it the first 
point I would Hire to mention is that you wijl not be any the worse 
off than you are now in that particular matter. Secondly, I would 
like to bring out the following facts. The Railway Board have been 
working at the separatfon for the last 15 months. All our activities 
in the Railway Board have been orientated Avith reference to this day, 
the day Avhen Ave hope to get separation. Noav, Sir, in spite of that 
fact Ave have not raised any objection to various measures AA’hich I 
knoAv this House took great interest in. We did not ask for a loAver 
contribution on account of the Act Avhieh remoA’cd the exemption of 
GoA’crnment Stores from import duty. We did not ask for any loAver 
contribiition on account of the Steel Protection Act, in spite of the 
fact that these tAvo Acts Avill increase our Revenue charges in the 
RailAvay Department by 40 lakhs per annum. May I remark paren- 
thetically that if this separation proposal goes through, those '40 lakhs 
per annum are a real gain to the tax-payer ; if the separation proposal 
does not go through, there will be no gain to the tax-payer at all. 
It will merely be transferring from one pocket to another. Let me 
point out certain considerations on the other side. In the first place,' 
we are perfectly convinced, on these benches at any rate, that these 
proposals point out the true direction, in AA'hich this Assembly can 
enforce economy and efficiency in our Railway maintenance. Secondly, 
I hold that the proposals Avill have the effect of increasing, rather 
than impairing, the control of this Assembly. If the proposal were 
accepted, Ave shall no longer be debarred from putting up the Rail- 
way budget in advance of the Honourable Finance Member’s speech. 
We hope that we may be able to- put up the Railway budget, say in 
- 'February and to allow longer time for the discussion than is possible 
at present. We may be able to go cAren further and put the Raihvay 
budget up to this House in September, but that involves an amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act, and it is a matter for the future. 
Again,' we have undertaken to examine the form of our budget, 
examine , the number of votes into which it is diAuded and to see 
, whether we can improve generally the way in which Ave put our 
budget before you, in order that you may exercise your control better. 
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Again, we have agreed to the reconstitution of the Central Advisory 
Council on a very -popular basis. We have agreed to the institution of 
a Standing Eailway h’inance Committee, and I think that what I have 
said in that respect will show that we do not fear your control ; indeed 
we welcome it. I do hope the House will realise that nothing is further 
from our thoughts in putting these proposals before the House than 
that we should impair in any way the control of this House. That was 
never our intention. Our intention was merely to put up to the House 
an administrative and financial form to which we attach the greatest 
importance. We are convinced that unless this House adopts that reform, 
we shall never, be able to manage our Railways as efficiently and economic- 
ally^ as they .should be managed. 

Now, Sir, I have laid all my cards on the table both here and in 
these Committees. T- claim that we have concealed absolutely nothing 
from the klembers of this House. There is no catch of any sort or kind 
in these proposals. We have been working at them for the last 15 months, 
because we are satisfied that these proposals will lead to what is best 
for Indian Railways, and that means for Indian trade, Indian Commerce 
and the Indian tax-payer. May I wfind up by an appeal to 
this House. May I express the hope that this House will take these 
proposals in the spirit in which Ave offer them, that they will consider 
them purely on their merits and that the;/ will co-operate Avith us. We 
may be bureaucrats, but the House must realise that Ave are just as 
keen on the interests of India as anybody in this House. And Ave have 
put up these proposals because Ave are satisfied that they are in the 
real interests of India. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian" 
Commerce) : Sir, I rise to move the following amendment to the amended 
Resolution noAv before the House : 

“ Add the folloAving as an additional clause to the amended Resolution : 

‘ Clause 9. The above proposals be given effect to provided the Government 
asrree to the following : 

(a) That no Eailuay Line now under State management and no Eailway 

' Line now managed by a Company whose contract may hereafter expire 

should be handed over to Company management Avithout the previouB 
approval of the Legislative Assembly ; 

^ (b) That the railway services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that 

Indians should be appointed as Members of the Eaihvay Board as early 
as possible 

Before I begin my remarks on this amendment, I think the whole House 
will agree AA’ith me if I say that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
has treated the House to one of those clear and fluent speeches AAffiich he 
is generally accustomed to deliver in this House, Avhenever he moves an 
important subject — speeches AAdiich show the great grasp and his usual 
broad view that the Honourable Member talces in handling questions of 
such importance as this. I wish. Sir, also to make it clear that I move 
this amendment on behalf of the Nationalist Party in the Assembly. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member observed in the preliminary obseiwa- 
tions that the matter that he has now put before the House is one of Altai 
importance to the Railwaj^s of India. He further gave figures to the 
House showing what a great machine the Railways of India were to handle 
and what an important asset it is to the tax-payer- of India. These, Sir, 
are exactly the grounds Avhy I wish to put before the House certain 
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objects which }>ave been fully discussed both in the sub-committee and 
in .he committee appointed by the House and which should be broimht 
to the notice of this House in a prominent manner in the form of°an 
amenament. T need hardly say that this House, as representing the tax- 
payers of India %vho have put in crores and crores of rupees either directly 
or mdirectly for the Railways of -India, is very jealous that the people 
and the tax-payer should now begin to get the fullest -advantage out of 
the.ir investment. And it is with this, aim that this House may wish to 
as-sert its right in regard to having a '.substantial say in- connoetion with 
any change in the Railway policy that may-he followed bv tlie.Governmenf 
of India. 

The Honourable Commerce iilember referred to the number of .state- 
ments put up l)y Mr. Parscn.s before tlie Commit- 
lee and which are now eimilatcd to the Assembly, 
and generally speaking to the great ability with which iMr. Parsons served 
all the requirements of the momber.s of tlie Committee. I wish to join 
in that expression of appreciation as a non-oflieial iMembcr connected with 
this que.stion both in the sub-committee and committee stages. I do not 
think the llononrablo Commerce Member will misunderstand me if I say^ 
that working on the .sub-committec and committee' on these occasions, a 
non-official member like me was greatiy impi-essed by The great zeal and 
energy and readiness with which Government officials from the Chief 
Comrai.ssioner of Railways downwards worked in order to prepare this 
subject for the Assembly at this stage. I do not ttiink I will be mis- 
ninderstood wlicn I say that many non-offieial members would like the 
.-same zeal to be shown by Government officials in other similarly important 
•subjects which may be hangintr fire before the Assembly. But I would 
like, Sir, just to strike a discordant note here and point out to' the Honour- 
.ahle Commerce ]\Iember one particular subject in which I am afraid the 
members of the sub-committee and committee did not get tlie information 
that they sought. There is no doubt that this subject of separation of 
the two budgets is an important subject. Indeed the Government of 
India themselves have taken the best part of three year.s to make Tip their 
minds about it. The subject was before the Assembly in December 1921 
when they had a special meeting of their committee in Calcutta and the 
matter was put off for further consideration and fuller examination. The 
subject therefore mu.st have needed considerable correspondence and 
exchange of de.spatche.s between the Secretary of State and the Govcni- 
ment of India as regards,' firstly, whether the Secretary of State was 
prepared to give this additional power to the Government of India .or to 
this Assembly, and. secondly, as to the details of the powers which he is 
prepared to give up on agreeing to the separation of budgets. I under- 
stood at the sub-committec meeting that the Government of India were 
not prepared to take the committee info their confidence as far a.s these 
despatchc.s wore concerned. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raugachariar IMadras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : ^V}mt is tbe additional power ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Tbakurdas : The power of devolution from the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India, about which you heard r. 
quc.stion’jnst before 1 eommenced my remarks. 

- 1 do not kme.v wheth.er in such an important subject like this, when 
the Government of India claim that they pnf all their cards on tlie table. 
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there Avas anything in the constitution 'which prevented them from laking- 
the members of the committee into their confidence by letting them see 
copies of the despatches'between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. I dare say there may be nothing by which we may benefit 
by a perusal of these despatches ; but at the same time I mention this 
particularly because the Honourable' Commerce Member claimed it as' 
his usual practice that he had put his cards on the table. The fact of his 
inability' to put the despatches between the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State at the disposal of this House has rmdoubtediy led 
to some sort of justifiable suspicion by the members of the committee as to 
why. Iliese despatches were being withheld. 

Sir, there are five minutes of dissent in the Committee’s Keport. 1 
propose to deal with the last minute, the one which partieularl 5 ^ refers to 
the three conditions,- mentioned in para. 6 of the Committee’s Report. 
"With your permission, Sir, I hope the House will allow me to deal first 
with condition No. 2 mentioned in para. 6 of the Committee’s Report, 
that no railways should be handed over to a private company without 
the prior approval of the Legislative Assembly. I think this is the one 
condition named by the dissenting members on the Committee, which really 
has given rise to certain apprehensions in the mind of the Government of 
India. I would like, Sir, to put before the House, as fuUy and as im- 
partially as I 'can, the reasons why this House should insist that when 
they agree to the separation of the budgets, and that within certain 
limits the railway revenue may be handled by officers appointed by the 
Government of India, it is only right that they should at the same time 
make sure that whilst devising tliis very necessary method of patting 
State management on an unassailable basis none of their propercy shall 
be taken out of State management and transferred to Company manage- 
ment without the express approval of this House. 

To begin with, Sir, the Honourable Commerce Member himself moved 
an amendment in the Assembly on the 27th February 1923, when the 
A.ssembly decided upon State management of Indian rai]wa 3 \s, witiiou any 
qualification. He pressed and indeed took the House to a division on the 
following. ' He said that he thought tliat 

“ efforts should bo continued to concert mc.asures with the object of handimr over 
iue or other of the 'two raibv.ays {i.c., the East Indian B.-iilwaj- and the Great I.ndian 
Pcniii'ula Railway) after such grouping as may be necessary to an indigenous company 
mlcuhitcd to give India the benefits of real Company inamagement. ” 

An amendment to this effect was moved by the Honourable ^Member 
himself and was lost in the House. Later on. in the Administration 
Report of Indian RailwaJ^s for 1922-23 it is stated that Government propose 
to continue these efforts to take over the.ve railways eventually on the 
basis of real Company management. Subsequent to this, as the House 
knows now, because it has been repeated ad nauseam, Diwan B.ibadur 
Ramachandra Rao moved a Resolution sajdng tliat whenever there was a 
contract to be made by the Government for the working of Stale rail- 
waj-s. the contract should be placed on the table of the ‘Hou.se before being 
finally confirmed. That Resolution, although passed without a division, 
h;is been rejected by the Government of India. All this may, I lliinlc, 
very reasonably be taken to deepen the apprehensions of many of the 
Members of this Assembly. The Government may, above the heads of 
the Assemblj’ and indeed without their knowledge, enter into a contract 
cither themselves, or the Secretary of Slate may do it. to have either tlie 
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East Indian Railway or the Great Indian. Peninsula Railway, or any of 
the railwaj's in India, managed by a company. The minority section of 
the Acworth Committee in their Report .submitted two schemes of Company 
management. The Railway Boai'd circularising various commerciarbodies 
in India and the Provincial Governments in their letter put forward two 
more schemes of Company management. In spite of all these the Assembly 
came to a decision in favour of State management. In spite of all this 
we hear constantly from Government that they are in search of a species 
of management of certain raihvays which can be said to be " real ” 
Company . management. Is it unreasonable for this Ilouse, w’hen they 
agree to an important reform of the nature of separation of the budgets 
and of the nature iiulieated, tlral certain revenues of the Railways shall 
be handled by the executive officers of the Raihvay Department without 
any right to this Ilouse unless they broke the convention to touch those 
monies. I ivonder, when such reforms arc under consideration, if it is 
wrong for this House to say to the Government tliat, whilst they devise 
a hotter and sure method for successful handling of State management of 
railways, Government shall also give an undertaking that they will not 
use tlie power which they claim they have of handing over any of the 
railways of India to Company management at their discretion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inues : May I correct a statement made 
by the Honourable Member. The Honourable Member .has just .stated 
that the Hou.se is asked to agree now that certain revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India shall be managed by certain officials of the raihvays. I am 
afraid the Honourable iilembor has not understood what I have said.' I 
presume he is referring to the depreciation fund and the reserve fund, and 
I thought I made it perfectly clear that any money which comes into 
such fimds must be voted by this Ilouse, and that tliis House's vote will 
be required to an}" money which is expended from either fund. The posi- 
tion will not be different from what it is already. 

Sir.Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; I have no doubt I bare understood 
the position absolutely clearly indeed my working on the two Committees 
would be useless if I had not correctlj’- understood the whole scheme. .1 
reall}" do not remember if I expre.ssed myself clearly, but I will make- 
myself clear. * Tliis Ilouse to-day refuses, if it passes this proposal, to 
separate the two budgets, to Jake anything from the railway budget, even 
if the use that they may make of that money will be to let it remain in 
the reserve fund : to that extent the House is making a ■self-denial. I do 
not knov.' if the Honourable the Commei’ce Member will agree with me 
there ; is that all right ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : No. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; May I ask the Commerce Member 
then what happens in case there is a separation of the budgets this House 
makes a eut of 50 lakhs of rupees at budget time ; are you going to hand 
it over to the Finance Department ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : As I said, that money will pass 
into the reserve fund. What the Honourable Member said was that these 
revenues will be managed by Government officials. What I -am trying to 
point out is that no expenditure can be made from that reserve fund without 
the vote of this House. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; I thought I said to the Honourable 
Member, when he objected first, that I wanted to make myself quite clear. 
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"Will ilic Honourable Alcmber say Avhat he thinks about what I said sub- 
Bequently ? I will tackle lliis point that the lionoural)lc Alember .has 
raised. Luj'.posing there is a deficit of a crore and a hall! of ruixjes in 
the budget of the country, and sujiposing the Executive Government put 
before this Houbc suggC'.lioui for additional taxation which this House do 
not wish to accci)t. This House wish to malce up for the delicit by cuts 
here and cuts tlici-e. Tlio llnihvay Department .as one of the biggest 
departments of tiie Government of India must come in for their share, 
and suii]>osing they want to make a cut of 50 lakli.5 of rupees there, they 
may maitc liie cut,' but the amount-.will not go to the Finance Jlember. 
That is the point I had in my mind. 1 know that the separation of the 
budgets is mainly intended for this purpose, namely, that we shall take from 
the llailways only an agreed amount and leave the rest to tlie Railways, 
to be Used in various directions, as indicated by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member. The fact however remains that the Assembly do 
say to-day. as representing the tax-payer, tliat in order that this com- 
mercial machine may be well conducted, steadily conducted from year 
to year, we wilt forego this advantage Avhicii we got till now. I do not 
think that can be denied. I thorcrm'c feel that, when we arc coming to 
an arrangement like tins, it is only fair and reasonable that the House 
should say to the Executive Government that we wish that, whilst we 
agree to this administrative reform, so important as it is, you agree in 
your turn that you will allow us full opi)orl»niity of giving the Railways 
a full trial in State management and will not hand over the. Railways 
without our consent to what is called Com])any management, even if you 
could discover a “ real ’’ Company-management s 5 'stcm. That, Sir*, is the 
main ground on which there was substantial difi'crcncc in this Committee. 
I feel that whilst I am a very .strong advocate of this administrative 
reform, whilst I should be extremely sorry if the Government of India 
insisted upon their inability, as they put it, to give this undertaking which 
I think is the just due of this Assembly as representing the tax-pajmr of 
India, if this reform had to be po.stponed, nobody would be more sorry than 
myself ; in fact I am one of those who'signed the Acworth Committee’s 
Report, and who also has said, what the Honourable the Commerce Jilember 
has read from the majority report of that Committee, that we make this 
recommendation for State management with the caveat that the finances 
hereafter would be provided in a more correct manner. But the Acworth 
Committee only took cognisance of what it wa.s appointed to examine. The 
main question is, there is this jjowci', and as I have shown by the various 
incidents I have referred to, beginning with the Honourable the Commerce 
Member’s motion when he moved that amendment in the Assembly tAVo 
years back, there appears to be something lurking in the background, and 
it is quite possible Avhen there is something in the nature of what the 
Executive Government think is real Company management, one_^of the 
railways of India may be handed over for such real Company manage- 
ment. If the Government of India have nothing to hide, nothing to 
conceal from this Assembly, nothing to be afraid of, may T ask why they 
should distrust this Assembly to such an extent that they will not come 
to this Assembly and say, “ Here we have this substantial scheme, we 
would like you io consider it ? ” Do they really think this Assembly is 
incapable of appreciating the advantages of real Company management 
and agreeing to it, that they should refuse' to agree 'to this very simple 
convention, a convention which by the way I feel should not be difficult 
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budgets and tbeir relations to the Government of India are^ 
to continue as they have continued heretofore. I remember . a few 
figures v\’hich were asked for and which were given as approximate 
figure.s. Of the total gross revenue of 96 crores of rupees from the Rail- 
ways of India, about 24 crores was given as the gross revenue from State 
lines at present managed by the State. ' When the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are transferred to State manage- . 
ment bj'^ next June, this figure of 24 crores is likely to go-up to anything 
between 60 and 70'crores, out of a gross revenue of 96 crores for all India. 

I really wonder, when we have so many other Company-managed linea - 
at present which we cannot touch, and the last line tvill not fall due till 
1950, whether this Assembly can be said to be greedy if it wants additional 
power, in the shape of a substantial S3y regarding who shall or shall not 
manage the Railwaj’^s of India hereafter. 

Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member now to bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Conditions Nos. 1 and 3 of paragraph 
6 of the report deal with the que.stion that Indians should be fairly 
represented on' the Raihvay Board and that- the Indian railwaj' serviced 
should be rapid!}' Indianised. I shall very briefly indicate the reasons 
wh}’’ the dissenting members thought it necessary to refer to these two 
ambitions of the Indian pul die. It is true, Sir, that the Railways of 
India are very valuable and verj’- important commercial enterprises but 
the public of India wish to look upon the Railways of India also as national 
assets and tliey agree to the commercial management of these Railways 
only as far as is compatible with their national aspirations and with their 
national advancement. It is no good saying that those Raihvays must 
be managed in a cheeseparing spirit of economy, so that whatever may 
happen to the ambition of Indians either in the matter of Indianisation 
or in due encouragement by purchase of stores from India in- order that 
the industries of India may be built up, this Assembly could agree ta 
commercialisation or to the commercial management of Indian Railways, 
That is, a fundamental difierence between some influential sections in the?’ 
country and the Indian public and I thinlt it is right that that difference 
should be substantially brought to the surface and should be emphasised 
at this particular junefure in order that there may be no misunderstanding 
hereafter wheneyer the A.ssembly ask for more Indianisation or more 
powers of purchase of local stores by the Railways of India. The Honour- 
able the Commerce klember referred to this demand, and if I did not 
omit to hear some part of his remarks, I am afraid his reply in connection 
with this struck me as being rather disappointing and halting. It is 
certainly a fact that consistent demands have been made b}’ the Indian 
public for years now in these directions. They feel that they have a right 
to and ought to have a greater hand in the management of the Indian 
Eailwa 5 ’’s. It may be quite true that it will take a little time to train 
them up but this question must be agreed to without the least hesitation 
or shadow of a doubt that whatever the case, whether you separate the 
budgets or not, the Assembly will be jirstified year in and year out in 
pressing that there should be more and .swifter'Indianisation of the rail- 
way services in India and that the Indian Eailways must encourage, of 
course within due and reasonable bounds,' and must make it their goal,, 
the purchase of stores in India in order that India -may build up her 
industries. I feel. Sir, that a good deal of stress is always laid down 
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on occasioip like this on “ efficiency.” I know that this is being brou-ht 
up every time whenever there is a question of any commercial department 
or indeed any department of the Government of India having- to take up 
more Indians. 1 would only here repeat' what Lord Lytton ^aid “ we do 
not employ natives more krgely because they are not well qualified and 
they are_ not well qualified because we do not emploj^ them enough.” This 
is the vicious circle in which India has moved with immense patience for 
the last 50 years, and as far as the -Railways are concerned for. the last 
.75 years. India’s patience is at an end and whether we have the separa- 
tion of budgets or not, let it be understood without an}'- doubt hereafter 
that Indians expect the Railways of India, which are the property of the 
tax-payer in India, to be worked commercially side by side, and, as far as 
that may be compatible, with tlieir being the most important and national 
asset of India. I move my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, the amendment w-hieh has 
been moved by the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas takes the 
form of an additional clause, but it is an additional clause which is also 
a conditional clause. The clause takes the form of saying that Avhile the 
recommendations in the Government’s Resolution regarding the separation 
of railway finance from general finance .should be carried out, they should 
bb carried out only if the Government accept certain additional recom- 
mendations ; that is to say, if the Government are unable to agree to carry 
out those additional recommendations, the proposal for the separation of 
railw'ay finance from general finance falls to the ground — a proposal which 
in the view of the Government and in the view of the Honourable^Mcmber 
who moved this amendment is a very desirable administrative reform. But 
the greater part of the speech oi Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas was ex- 
traneous to the subject of separation of railway finance. He touched on 
that subject once at any rate when he said that he was a very strong advo- 
cate of this administrative reform, and yet he moves an amendment which 
has no direct connection with separation ; and the inabilitj' of the Govern- 
ment to accept which may result in the complete loss of this de.sirable ad- 
ministrative reform. I am very sorry that the issue has become thus clouded. 
This is an administrative reform to which I attach veiy great importance. 

' I believe that it will effect a direct economy in the management of the Rail- 
ways and that it will greatly assist in the stabilization of the general Budget. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas stated quite rightly that the reform 'is one 
which has been under consideration for nearly three years since the date 
of the Acworth Committee’s Report. At the same time I would remind 
the House that the previous Assembly considered this matter and decided 
to adjourn it for a year and a half. It has already therefore been once post- 
poned because of its difficulties by the Assembly. I may claim. Sir, that 
I have had a certain share in bringing this Resolution forward to the stage 
which it has reached at the present moment. It is one of the reforms in 
the financial sy.stem of-India which attracted my attention from the very 
first ; it is one to which I have given a great deal of time and a great deal 
of trouble. Mr.- Hindley as the business manager of the Railways has from 
the very fij-.st co-operated most enthusiastically with the proposal, and 
if it had not been for his support, It would not have reached the position 
that it has reached to-day. But at the same time it is essentially not a 
railway proposal any more than it is a financial proposal. At the risk 
of repeating what ha-s already been said, I would like very brie^' to go 
over the arguments for separation and set thd" position before the House in 
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the form in which I see it. I begin from the principle that the taxation 
of eommunieation^is bad taxation. It is taxation’ which falls both on the 
producer and on the consumer. It raises prices for the consutoer and re- 
duces prices for the producer and it decreases the volume both of internal 
and of external trade. In the initial stages of railway development in a 
country such as India there are many arguments for paying more atten- 
tion to the development of -communications than to making the Kailways 
pay, and that was thedine th'at was taken by the Government of India in 
the earlier days of the Railways -in India. But by general consent that 
stage has passed away, and we are all I think at one in the view that the 
Railways must pay their way. The Railways have the benefit of Govern- 
ment credit, and in so for as they are not Company -managed thej’’ do not 
pay income-tax. There is therefore sound reason for asking Railways to 
pay something over and above tlicir expenses and their interest. But I 
think such a contribution should be a small one. And it should as far as 
possible be regular so that the Budget figures fipm year to year may not 
be disturbed by serious fluctuations due to temporary causes and the tem- 
porary causes may not prevent the-railway authorities from pursuing a 
definite and deliberate policy. If the receipts in a particular ^mar are less' 
owing to special causes than had been expected, the general Budget should 
not have to fill up the gap, possibly by extra taxation, possibly by curtail- 
ing desirable expenditure in some other direction. If the receipts are 
larger, the general Budget should not be tempted to reduee other taxation, 
for example to give up some part of the Provincial contributioiis owing to ^ 
some temporary excess receipts. Such reduction of taxation, such reduc- 
tion of Provincial contributions, should be made out of a definite and re- 
curring surplus of available income, not out of a temporary windfall. On 
the other hand. Railways cannot, even if it were desirable, increase rates 
and fares suddenly because the income of a particular year is less than they 
had reason to believe owing to temporary causes. Nor can they reduce 
them suddenly just because there is an exceptional and non-recurring in- 
crease. Nor is it desirable that Railways should have their expenditure 
curtailed owing to temporary causes due to the general position of the 
Biidget unless there are very exceptional circumstances. What is wanted 
is some approximation in India to what has been recently introduced in 
England, a standard railway revenue. The Railways should pay a re- 
gular but limited contribution to the State over and above their working 
expenses and interest. If they earn more, the surplus ought not to dis- 
appear in the general budget, but it ought to be credited to what I call in 
the first instance the Dividend Equalisation Fund, so that if in the next 
year receipts fall short. Railways might still be able to pay their contribu- 
tion, and if receipts in the next year are again in excess of the contribution, 
that is a sign not that the Railways should pay an additional sum to the 
tax-payer, but that the time has come for reducing rates and fares. The 
Dividend Equalisation Fund then becomes a fund which enables the Rail- 
ways to make good the temporary loss of revenue which invariably follows 
on a reduction of fares and rates. There is always a period during which 
the traffic is not increased to the extent required as the result of the re- 
duction of rates to make up the loss in revenue. A reserve is also needed to 
meet the cod of' any extra facilities or to enable the Radways to carry 
through a regular programme of renewals and extension. It is the absence 
of any such arrangement that has led to money being taken by general 
revenues during the war from Raihvay receipts and credited finally to 
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general revenues, A good part of the money so taken did not represent 
any real surplus of earnings, but represented, a depreciation of assets. It 
vras impossible to obtain the materials required for renewals and repairs 
and maintenance and the lines, rolling stock, etc., were depreeiatin? and 
could not be kept up to the mark, not because the money was not there, 
blit becau.se the materials for repair could not be obtained. Yer. the re- 
sult of course was that there was a surplus of receipts over the akual ex- 
penditure and that went to general revenue.?. Th'e state was really living 
on the depreciation of its assets. .Such a condition of affairs is liot only 
objectionable in that you do not know what you are really earninu, but 
it disheartens the Railway authorities and is the Ia.st ir.ean.s"fo secure that 
the3' will work their undertaking economically. They will obviously spend 
their money on anything they can get at, rather than surrender it to the 
Finance iMember. Let. me sum up. The purposes of Railway separation 
are a stabilised budget, a stabilised railway revenue, the securing' to the 
Railways of a real incentive to economise and to work on commercial lines, 
and the provision of the right conditions for maintenance of continuity 
,in Railwaj* policy and e.nabling rates and fares to be reduced the me.ment 
the opportunity arises and facilities to be increased without co-si: to the 
tax-payer. 


Xow. in considering these proposals the House has rightly concentrat- 
ed on two questions, the que.stion of the amount of tlie contribution and the 
que.stion of the control of the Assembly. The amount of the eontribn- 
tion is a que.stion on which more than one view can reasonably be held. 
It would be postiMe to a'^k for a larger contribution than I am being made 
to ask for now. I confess my o'tvn preference for the rather smaller con- 
tribution that the Government originally proposed. But I am now quite 
ready’to support the Resolution as moved to-day. But the view I would 
put quite shortly i.s that the question of the contribulicn is simply this. 
If you ask for more, the probability of an early reduction of rates and 
fare-s is postponed ; if you ask for less that probability is' increased and the 
moment at which it is likely to arrive is hastened. That is really the only 
question that is left open in that matter. The question of the Assembly's 
control is much more difficult. It was an es.sential part of the Govern- 
ment's proposals that the opportunities for discassoin both by the Railway 
Finance Committee and by the Assembly should be increased and the 
methods for exercising the control should be improved. I have no doubt 
whatever that the technical control under the Government of India Act 
win be greatly improved by the Government proposals. But the Assembly 
expressed doubts as to the indirect re.snlts and I now come to Sir Pursbo- 
tamdas’ amendment. He made the point that one of the results of agree- 
ing to separation would be that in the event of a deficit, the Assembly by 
convention were giving np their effective power to meet the deficit by a 
demand on the Railways. That, Sir, is perfectly true. The Assembly . 
are beiog* asked — and tbe* Gdvernmpiit are proposing themselves, tna 
Finance Department is proposing— that the Assembly and the Government 
should lay down the proposition that taxation of coi^nnications is bad 
taxation, that' in the event- of additional taxation being required, 'svbi^ 
God forbid that that should be imposed by some more desirable method 
than {hat of taxing the Railways. We are asking the A^embly to agree to 
a convention that it wiU hot in normal circumstances— obmously one cannot 
legislate for abnormal circumstances — ^that it will not in norma, circum- 
stances trvAo meet a deficit by taxing communications, by interfering with 
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its Railway properly. The question of Indianisation, the question of 
State lunnagcmcnt and the question of Stores — no hot the question' of 
Stores — arc directly raised by this amendment. The first point that I 
would like to make about this amendment is that it has strictly nothing 
Avhatovor to do with tlie (juestion of separation — strictly — that is to Hixy 
that as thir.gs stand. Governmeni have theorclically llic right to s.ay that 
they will have no Indians in the Railwny.s. They have theoretically the 
right to se.y that they will buy stores always in the cheapest mrn’ket witli- 
out any reference to the question of jnirchase in India. They have the 
right to decide witliout reference to the Assembly that they v;ill create a 
Railway Company to take over a Slate-managed lino ; they liave that right 
now. If the Assembly refuses separation, the Government will still 
have that right. If the Assembly agree.s to separation, the Government 
will still have that right. None ol the.se questions arc directly raised by 
the question of separaiion. They arc all germane to Railway^ ; that is 
all they have in common. Now, let me take thea- three questions. As 
regards Indianisation, the Government have already announced that they 
propose to accept the recommendations of the Lee tlommission which pro- 
pose tO' Indianisc to the extent of 7:“) per cent, the Railway Engineering 
service. I do not think the Assembly have any reason to complain against 
the Government in the matter of the iiaec of Indianisation of the Railway 
staff. The Government are inovii;" at the pace that they think is conducive' 
to the best result for Tndianisaticn itself. There is no conflict of opinion 
between the House and the Assembly as to the desirability of IndianLsa- 
fion. 

SirP. S. Sivaswamy Aiycr (Madras : Nominated Non-Ofncial) : Will 
Government agree not to transfer State-managed railways to Compaiiies 
without the con.sont of the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Honourable Member is 
again trying to mix up two subjects. I am always asking the House — I 
really do appeal to them — to try and deal with one subject at a time on 
its merits. It is just one of our diflicultics that when we raise one subject, 
we always get off to another. I will now pass to tiie que.stion of Stores 
management. The Government and the House are, I believe, at one in 
that matter. We have agreed with the House and it is merely a question 
of getting the change made. There is no conflict of opinion between the 
House on that matter. So far as part (b) of this amendment goes — that 
the Railway services should be rapidly Indianised and further that Indians 
should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as possi- 
ble — there is no kind of difference of opinion between the Government and 
the House. 

I noiv come to the question of State management. The Government 
are asked to give an undertaking that no Railway line now managed by 
the State and no line now managed by a Company v.’hose contract may he're- 
after expire, should he handed over lb Company management .without the 
previous approval of the Legislative A.ssembly. Now, I may tell the House 
quite frankly, this is entirely an unreal issue. The Government are not 
willing — and T do not think any Government ought to be willing — to give 
•an undertaking in the form that is asked for. I may. also tell the- House 
quite frankly that it is not in the power of the Government of India to 
■do it, that is to say, so far. as the undertaking is concerned. ,B,ut \vhat 
are the facts ? The Government have already stated that .they have 
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no proposal imder their consideration at the present moment for the 
establishment of a Cc-mpany to manage a State line. But Goverament 
'haie agiced with the House that, it at any time a Company is to be formed 
to manage State Hailnays, one railway or more railwa 3 '’s, grouped or other- 
wise, that Company must he a real Indian Company with Indian eapital 
The Government are further willing, if ever a proposal for establishing an 
Indian Company with rupee capital is put forward to take over an exist- 
ing line, to bring that matter before the Kailway Advisor^' Council. They 
are perfectly uilling that, if the Railway Advisory Council or any member 
of it so desire, an opportunity shall be given for that matter to be brought' 
before the House. That is — and I say this quite frankly— as far as -it 'is 
in the power of the Government of India to go. We therefore have reached 
this position. There is no real issue between us and the House on this 
matter that has anything to do with railway separation or the management 
of the Railways. I cannot conceive of any circumstances in which an 
_ Indian Railway Company with Indian eapital would be willing to take over 
a State-managed line contrary to the wishes of the Assembly. The con- 
troversy is not a real one. If the House desires to make it a condition of 
separation that the Government should give an undertaking of this sort, 
then I have to say it frankly that we cannot do it. But, if the House 
really wants separation, then I do ask the House to consider whether they 
are really gaining anything by failing to get separation because they cannot 
get from us an undertaking which we cannot give. What is to be gained 
by postponement ? The plan is one which the Government are convinced 
is of great value to the Indian tax-payer and to the Indian users of rail- 
ways. It is one which I gather, genwallj’- speaking, the Assembly is con- 
vinced, is a desirable reform on its merits. I think it was only two days 
ago. that the Honourable Pandit Slotilal Nehini stated that administrative 
reforms were equally important with constitutional reforms. That is a 
doctrine which. I particularly commend to this House, because, I believe, 
that the way to advance quickly on constitutional reforms is to pay a good 
deal of attention to administrative advance. The Assembly agree, I 
gather, that in itself this is a desirable administrative reform. But they 
ask that some additional promise should he given by the Government — an 
additional promise which is not connected with the separation question in 
this sense that before and after .separation the Government are in exactly 
the same position -in regard to the matters about which they are asked to 
give a promise. They are asked — I do not want to p.ut it unfairly — but 
they- are asked to make a bargain. If the Assembly agree to a thing (they 
say) that the Government desire, why should the Government not agree 
.to something that the Assembly desire ? But why do the Government 
desire this 1 Because it is an administrative reform which the Government 


and the Assembly are agreed is a good one. Now, any Parliament can obs- 
truct any Government. No constitutional ^stem can work if there is obs- 
truction, If any constructive efforts are to he made during this period of 
transition 'in the ma'tter of administrative reform, they must be made in 
nearly every case by co-operation between the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment. If the Assembly is unwilling to assist in improving administration 
during the transition periodj then the Government are forced into the posi- 
tion of just carrying on. They can only earv}' on. They cannot introduce 
any new constructive improvement worth speaking of. They have to carry on 
on old methods which may or may not be the best and which in many cases 
are not the best simplj'- because, though they may have been suited to the 
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period before there -was an Assembly, Ibcj’ are not suited to the period 
now that the Government have to bring a eonsiderable portion of their 
policy and a eonsiderable portion of their fnicance before the Assembly 
for criticism and for approval. We (inite realise the importance that the 
Ilouse attaches to these particular reforms that are mentioned in the amend- 
ment. 1 have said that the Government arc entirely in sympathy with 
the Assembly on the questions hi regard to the Indianisation. As to the 
question witii regard to Comiiany management, there is no real issue bet- 
ween us at all, except the absolute inability of the Government to comply 
with the wish of the House. Now. supposing we do not get this adminis- 
trative reform, which is what, I am afraid, must result if this particular 
amendment is jircsscd in this particular form, who suffers ? The tax- 
payer .suffers, the user of the Railway suffers, the Assembly suffers and 
the Government suffer. The tax-payer suffers because he is in danger of 
continuing to be taxed by means of communications and because his rail- 
ways arc cov.iug him rather more than is necessary. The railway user, 
which means practically the whole of India, suffcr.s because an adminis- 
trative reform which is desirable cannot be introduced. The Assembly 
suffers because these changes in the form that is proposed by the Govern- 
ment do offer them opportunities of very much more effective control over 
railway finance and over railway policy owing to the improvements in the 
administrative machinery which are propo-,ed to be introduced under these 
reforms. And the Government .suffer because it is not they who arc, on 
the whole, the final arbiters in tin's matter. Thej' cannot under the pi-csent 
constitutional sy.slem give the undertaking that is asked for. They are 
thrown back, if the Assembly press this amendment in the fonn in which 
it is propa=ed. on a simple non possumus, which is not in their power to 
alter. Their position as a Government is weakened because it is shown 
clearly that, so far as administrative reforms arc concerned, the effect of 
the Government of India Act is to take away from them their power 
to do anything except to carry on under their present powers and to do that 
which thej' regard as in the interests of India as a wdiole. On this occasion, 
the Assembly agrees with them that this reform is in the interests of India 
as a whole. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jliansi Divisions : 
Non-M\ihammadan Rural) : AVill the Honourable Member kindly explain 
why it is not in the power of Government to offer the' assurance which the 
amendments ask for ? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think the Honourable Pandit 
must realise that this really raises large constitutional issues. In the 
present transitional constitutional .stage an undertaking of this .sort- is an 
undertaking which I do not think any Secretary of State, Labour or other- 
wise, would agree to be given. It is one which he could not give. 

Pandit Madan Mohan- Malaviya : Have you asked the Secretary of 
State for it ? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Secretary of State and the 
Government of India are unfortunately not in a position to agree to this, 
and so long as the present transitional constitutional position lasts, that 
must be the position ; so that with the very best will in the world the 
Government are quite unable to go further than they have gone. I do' 
appeal strongly to the House in this matter. Very little change will be 
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required in the form of the amendment. It i.s only neec.ssan' that the 
form should be recommer.dativc instead of conditional. If -that chance is 
made —see what happens. .The Assembly and tlic (jovermnent cet'^the 
separation of railway finance from general finance.. M'hieu they~ desire. 
The Assembly have taken an opportunity, ar.d a very good op])'ortunity, 
for pressing earnestly on the -attention of the Government and of the 
Secretary- of State their desire that particular recommendations should 
be carried into effect. If tlic amendment remains conditional, what 
happens ? I am afraid, .so far as I can see, that separation of railway 
finance from general finance i.s net carried through, and the A.sscmbly 
have not gained much in the matter of pressing this recommendation o'n 
.v-f.K. attention of the Government. I do appeal to this 

House to coj’.sider carefully whether it cannot either omit 
this amendment altogether or, at any rate, modify its form. 

Mr. K.' C. Neogy' (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes, has been complimented on the 
very clear statement with which he opened his case this morning. I will 
jnow compliment him on another quaRtj' of his, and that is the promptness 
with which he adjusts himself to the atmosphere of the particular Chamber 
he is addressing for the time being. 

While in tliis House my Honourable friend has tried to convince us 
that by accepting his proposals the Assembly will relax no authority which 
it possesses at present over the railv/ay administration ; in fact everj'thing 
that the Assombh* can do under the present constitution to regulate the 
policy of the Railwa3'S will remain intact. Just less than a week ago, 
while he wa.s addressing the other House — the Council of Elder Statesmen — 
he observed as follows : 


“ The tlangcrs ho paw in State management Trerc the dangers that vronld 
inevit.ililj' arise as India became more and more democratised, and as the popnlar 
Assemblv csercLsed more .'irul more influence and control over the management of 
railvr.-iTs. It was no use saving that in India the popular Assembly vrould not .attempt 
to ci‘’rcise that control, for it -vsas common experience thnt in all democratic countries 
the popular .A.ssembly has interfered with the railway management, and it was also 
eommon experience that in all these democratic countries pure State management has 
been .a failure. In view of this experience the modem tendency in democratic countries 
was to guard against those dangers by separating off the railway finance from the 
general finance and as far as possible getting their railways away from the interfereice 
of the popular Assembly.” 


I tru.st that we can flatter ounselvcs as being the popular Assembly 
in India, and here is set out the object of the separation of finance.? by 
the Honourable Sir Charlc-s Innc.s when he explained his case before the 
-other Honse. 


Then he goes on to discus.? the various alternative .schemes which Gov- 
ernment considered with reference to the future of State management ; and 
later on lie proceeds to observe as follows; 


“ In vi'-w of tim d.-sngers alrcadv referred to (by him) they were not anxiou* 
to bolt tu-' door against Comwr.nv management in India (so that oven now th-y .are 
thinV^n^ of itu but thov would not be able to c.arry oat tricir .arr.angf m<-nfs h'-nuio 
thcT -woiM not tn'Ko over th- Last Indian K.ail-.'. 3 y till the 1st .lann.ar:.- .and th- Great 
Indian Per.ic«u!.a Itailw.-iy till the 1st July next.' 


Itogarding th" E"p.'imt 
h.ad put fomard tv>o S"!. 
obiv'-tlcT.s n’.i'o-l h'-r' tofojr!] 


loa of railway Cnan-o from gonr-ral finance th- Govornm-nt 
■KIM. and if thGr proposals wore r.ccoj'tC'l, rmny r,£ ths 
to f-tate management wouM be removed altogi tLor. ” 
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But I did not iieai* a single word this morning from my Honourable 
friend wbich would indicate that this was one of the objects he had in 
mind. On the other hand, he tried to convince us that the Assembly 
would lose not a title of power over the Eailways. 

Now, Sir, it is no wonder that, in Anew of sucli statements made by 
responsible Members of Government, there should be some misapprehension 
in the minds of people. I am aware of the feeling in the minds of some of 
our friends that once the Assembly commits itself to this position, it may 
lead in course of time to the Raihva3's being altogether removed from the 
vote of this House and treated as a non-voted item just as the Arm}' 
is. There is another apprehension also that as we are about to create 
a State within a State, the railwaj’s maj’- hereafter claim somewhat of the 
status of what are now known as the Indian States — I will not saj* Native 
States — , and as in our own experience we have seen the President of the 
Eailwaj" Board blossom forth into Chief Commissioner of Railwaj'.s, there 
may be a time when we will have His Haughtj* Highness Mr. Hindley, 
Eajadhiraj of the Independent States of Indian Eailwaj's, who will 
refuse to answer our supplementarj- questions. 

I would at once saj' that I do not share these apprehensions, and I v/ill 
not deny that the present scheme has manj' attractions about it. I v.-ill 
also admit that the .sj-stem of .separation prevails in almost ever.v other 
country where there is State management : for in.stance in Prussia, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, South AAriea, Japan and Canada. And I believe the latest 
State to adopt it has been Austria. But, Sir, in those countries the Legis- 
latures have a real power of control over the Eailwa,ys, just a.s over every 
other administrative department. Have v.e an\' such porter j'et ? 'sVliy 
is it then that my Honourable friend i.s an?:ious to force upon us this piece- 
of reform, wliich. I am perfectly wiilin'/ to admit, miirlit fit in with tha 
next instalment of constitutional reforms, when we are b’kelj* to have 
some sort of responsibilitj- in the Central Government. Whj* not wait 
till that date ? 
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general revenues and that no part of it comes back to the Eailways. Tech- 
nically he may be correct in this statement, but Sir I dare say he has read 
paragraph 34 of the hlackay- Committee’s Report, where they pointed out 
that there is a good deal of misconception with regard to this so-called 
lapse system. I will not trouble the House with the details of their obser- 
vations, but I will just read out one sentence where they saj' : 

“ TJie greater the lapses for a particular year, the more is the Government able 
to allott for the next. ’ ’ 

1 do not suppose, in the face of this observation, there is any 
real force in the argument advanced by my Honourable friend on this 
particular head. Then Sir, I was very much surprised to hear him say' 
that if we are to adopt this particular scheme, the general revenues v/ould 
gain to the extent of Es. 40 lakhs a year, which is the railway share of 
the extra lax on the steel imports, due to the Steel Protection Act. I 
really wonder how this extra amount comes to be contributed to the general 
exchequer. Would it at all matter if we had no separation at all ? {The 
Eonotirable Sir Basil Blackett : “ I should pay.”) I should like to argue 
that point with the Honourable hlember. Does it drop from the slcy f It 
is simplj' taking out money from one pocket and putting it into another; 
that is how I understand the scheme. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain to the Honourable i^Iember as he does not seem to be able to under- 
stand it. Before .separation, the position is that the whole of the railway 
receipts come to general revenues. If they are reduced by 40 lakhs as 
the result of the Steel Bill and so on, the amount the general tax-payer 
gets out of the Railways is reduced by 40 lakhs. After separation the 
amount of the contribution is fixed, and if the House chooses to double the 
steel protection, the amount of the contribution is not reduced ; the general 
tax-pay'er gets the same amount out of the Railways and the amount is 
taken out of the railway re.serve.s. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy -. I am not concerned as to what particular amount 
the railways pay, but if we have no separation, that 40 lakhs will continue 
to be credited to the Customs side of revenue ; what is the difference 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I get it twice over, once in and 
once out. 

Mr. K 0. Neogy : I do not understand that. Where does the addi- 
tional amount come from ? Now, Sir, I do not want to oppose this scheme 
as a whole. As I began by saying, this scheme has undoubted attractions 
about it, and I do not therefore propose to proceed with these observations 
amv' further. 

I will now turn to one aspect of the present amendment, and that is 
with regard to the Indianisation. Sir William Acworth, I find, has written 
a letter to the press very lately expressing his .strong approval of the scheme 
of separation, and his regi'et at the report that this Assembly was about 
to reject it. Poor Sir William Acworth ! Perhaps he does not know how 
lbing.s liave been getting on in this country since he left India. I tind 
that in liis Report, pre-sented to the Commls-sioner General for Austria of 
the League of Nations, on the question of the reconstruction of Austrian 
State railways, he refers to his work on the Railway Committee in India 
and he observes as follows, page 14 : ' 

*' In India the raihv.T,j-s almost all belong to the State, but the bulk of the lines 
have always been worked by. private companies. A Committee over which i naa t 9 
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'Tioiiour to preside reported two years ago that the existog company management should 
not Tie allowed to continue, and the Indian Parliament has now resolved that as each 
of the existing lines’ leases terminate, the companies’ lines shall then be taken over 
for direct management by the State.” 

He is eYidentlj’ laboui’ing under a misapprehension, and evidently he 
thinks that the proposition vhich I had the honour to move in the "winter 
of 1923 "was accepted by the Government — 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : As I told the Honourable klem- 
ber. it is not a real issue. 

Mr. K; 0. Heogy : Even this proposition "was opposed by the Gov- 
ernment. and all that thei' would agree to was to take over the manage- 
ment of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway. They 
would not agree to this proposition which was laid down bj' Sir ’W'iUiam 
Acworth and the majority of the Committee after mature consideration. 
And what about his other recommendations ? He recommended that the 
Eailways should be placed under the charge of a Minister of Commrmiea- 
tions. Have we any Minister of Communications in this House ? I find 
that the different departments that would have gone to constitute that 
portfolio have been distributed between my Hononrable friend Mr. 
Chatterjee and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes. Was it because, 
if his proposal, wliich I may say was also supported by the Inchcape Com- 
mittee, was put into effect, then either the Eailways or Commerce would 
have to he given over to an Indian Member of the Executive Council • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : What has that got to do with 
separation ? 

Mr. S. C. Neogy ; I am coming to Indianisation, and this is how I 
begin. I want to show that the attitude of Government with regard to 
railway policy has been anti-Indian in every sphere, beginning from the 
top, and do'mi to the subordinate ranJcs of the railway sermce. Then. Sir, 
even this morning we had a crop of questions, which I believe my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Hindley found it rather uncomfortable to answer. (Mr. 
C. D. M. Hindley : “ Not nt all.”) At least he could not answer some 
of them. I need not labour this point anj' furiher because seldom does a 
day pass in this Assembly when we have no questions regarding the racial 
discrimination in regard to the conditions of seiudce on the Eailways. Sir, 

I find that a recent contributor to a literary magazine has taken the troubh’' 
to calculate the percentage of increase of Indians employed in the higher 
grades, in the different departments of the Eailways in the years 1907 and 
1923. There he points out that in the engineering branch the percentage 
of Indians employed in 1907 was 7 per cent, while in 1923 it rose to 23 
per cent.- — that is in 14 years. In the agencj’’ it rose from 0 per cent, to 
0 per cent. ; in the traffic from 7 per cent, to 24 per cent, in the Loco, from '• 
0 per cent, to 3 per cent.; in the Carriage and Wagon department, from 
0 per cent, to 0 per cent. ; in the- Stores from 11 to 124 per cent. — a total 
of from 54 per cent, to 19 per cent. And he pointsmut that the Agents' 
Office and the Carriage and wagon Department still remain closed tt 
Indians, that in the Loco and Stores Departments, there is an infinitesimall; 
small increase, and 16 per cent. , in the engineering and traffic lines in a 
period of 16 years. He points out that the Islington Commission recom- 
mended in 1915 that the Loco branch should be entirely Indianised, that 
there was no Indian officer then in this department and that'S'^ears’ pro- 
gress towards the Islington ideal -is represented bj* 2 Indians c' ’ a total 
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cadre of 72. Roferenee has been made to the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission. I am free to admit that tliose recommendations go to a 
certain extent towards the ideal of Indianisation. But, Sir, the Lee Com- 
mission report is not concerned with the subordinate departments at ail, and 
it is a notorious fact that the subordinate departments of the Kailways are 
ovevweiglited by a particular community {A Voice: “Are they not 
Indians ‘i and in the elaborate report that we have got with regard to 
the training of railway ofiSccr-s and subordinates in India by a gentleman 
belonging to the Locomotive Department of the State Eailways we find 
that he has succeeded in making out a case against Indians generally, 
(A Voice : “ No.”) _^He evidently thinks that Indians will not do, 
so far as the subordinate establishments are concerned. He says : 

" It is at the present time difficult to find Indians with the personal qualities that 
make efficient chargonien and foremen.” 

1 wonder what those personal qualities are. 

Then he proceeds; 

” At the present day, therefore, tho bulk of the upper subordinate appointment* 
are held by domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians.” 

Lieut.-Colonel H, A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): As 
Statutoiy Natives of India Anglo-Indians are now Indians. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Yes, when the question of Indianisation comes, 
but not when the question of pay is concerned. Anglo-Indians claim to 
be treated as Europeans wlien the question of pay comes up, but when it 
is a question of Indianisation and getting more loaves and fishes of office 
my Honourable friend will claim to be an Indian. "When it is a question 
of — I do not know whether I should mention it, but as my Honourable 
friend has interrupted me, I thinli I must refer to the Tundla case. 'When 
the question of administering flogging to convicted criminals of his com- 
munity comes up — 

Mr, Deputy President : I would advise the Honourable Member not 
to be interrupted and I would ask him to go on with his remarks. His 
time is already up, 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : I am very sorry that my Honourable fid end in- 
terrupted me in the way he did. He ought to have been aware of the weak- 
ness of his position. Getting back to the subject, Mr, Cole proceeds : 

” At the present day, therefore, the bulk of the upper subordinate .appointments 
are held by domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians, and having regard to the material 
at present available in the lower grades of the service, no responsible railway officer 
could recommend a very early change in this position.” 

That is how Indianisation stands,~tbat is what we are asked to pin our 
faith to by the Honourable the Commerce Member. 

(At this stage the Deputy President vacated the Chair which was taken 
by Dir. President.) Sir. I believe the basic principle of this scheme is 
that the Railways ought to be treated as a business proposition. Is the 
I’ailway a business proposition wlien you find that you paj’ more salary 
to members of a particular conimunitr for doing exactly the same thing 
for which you pa}^ mueli less to Indians? Is that a business proposition ? 
Now, Sir. the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett made the astounding statement 
that no Government anywhere in the avorld can give the undertaking that 
this amendment seeks. Is there any Government in the world which can 
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afford to defy the popular will as the Indian Government can ? I be- 
lieve iny Honourable friend has beard of contracts being placed before the 
House of Commons for their ralificntion. It is very difficult to have pa- 
tience when arguments like these are advanced by responsible officers of 
Government. I for my part fail to sec what is there that can prevent Gov- 
ernment from acccjiting tin’s amendment. That merely goes to substanti- 
ate the suspicions tliat are undoubtedly lurking in llic minds of many of us 
here. Now, Sir, my lloimurahlc friend claimed that this .scheme would 
do away with the violent lluctuations to Avhieh the general budget is sub- 
jected in* reason I'f the inc'in-.ion of Ih.e railway profits which vary con- 
siderably. Lil<e my Honourable friend. 1 also do not understand preambles 
and I do not like the strong adjectival liavonr of this ])articnl.ar pi’oamble 
“ violent fluctnations ’’ and other things. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : They happen to be true. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; I think it would have been far more correct to 
sny that ;his scheme was neec.'sary for the purpose of relieving the general 
budtrel from tiie manipulatious of which the Finance Member is capable — 
tliai would have been the more correct description, hecansc I dare say that 
wliat my Hononrahle friend lias in mind is the war period when the so- 
called railw.ny ]>rofits rose to a very high levcd. Was that due to any 
normal circumstances 1 Was it not due to the fact that certain items 
of c.xitenditnre were jmstiHjnod, and by reason of that fad wi* had a bloated 
figure shown ns the railway ]>rofits. Tlint is tmt an inherent defect 
of the .sy.stctn. I think that it wa.s nceos.sary, in the interests of Govern- 
ment. t<i hiivo a bloated lindget during the war period. Tltat gave the im- 
pression of an nnnsual financial jtrosperity in this cottntry, and my Honour- 
able friend's jiredecessors quietly annexed much more from the railway 
■earnings llinn they were entitled to. In fact, the evils from which wc are 
suffering at juesenl — the high rntc.s, the additional railway loans, and 
other things, are directly attributable to that action of tlieir.s. I therefore 
say that it was more on account of the manipulation re.sortcd to by the then 
Finance Members and the Government that the general budget was sub- 
jected to .such violent Ihu-t nations, particularly in the war years. With 
these words T beg to .support the amendment. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) ; Sir, in a railway debate 
one of the objects of the speakers .should, I think, be to keep on the rails, 
but my Honourable friend on my left succeeded in getting off fairly often. 
This is a business proposition. We are seeking to separate the budget 
of llic' Bailway.s from the general budget because in the past we have 
been running our railway acconnt.s on a system which is bad. I do not 
propose to go over the ground which has already been gone over very 
carefully by the two Membens of the Government opposite but I think 
it is obvious to anybody wlio has gone over these papers, that to carry 
on with the present .sy.stcm of railway accounts is absolutelj’- impossible. 
If. wc do it. wo are going to hamper the futui-e development of the Eail- 
ways. and if Ibis proposition is not passed, we are going to set back the 
clock of Eailways for very many years to come. Really the question 
comes down lo this. Sir Pur.shotamda.s Thakurdas has put down an 
amendment which accepts the whole of the pi’oposition of the Commerce 
Member but seeks to add two qualifications. Therefore any discussion 
on the merits' of the actual separation proposals, provided Sir Purshotam- " 
xias Thakurdas spoke, as he said he did, for his party, does not seem to 
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be very necessary. ^ The proposals are accepted by this House, I take 
it, as a Avhole, but it is sought to add the two qualifications. Under (a) 
wo ai'e told that the proposition cannot be accepted unless Government 
agree to the proposition that no railway line now under State manage- 
ment and no railway line now managed by a company whose contract 
may hereafter expire should be handed over to Company management 
w'ithout the previous approval of the Legislative Assembly*. YfeIJ,*it has 
been pointed out by Sir Basil jBlackctt that this is a proposition which 
is practically beyond the power of Government to accept and therefore 
it seems to me that if that can be modified as suggested, so that the last 
few words read " without previous reference to and discussion by the 
Assembly,” that will enable the Assemlily to express its views on the 
particular proposal when it arises and we .shall not now be putting before 
the Government 'a proposition vhieh they cannot agree to. But the 
main point, I think, perhaps lies in (b) in connection Avith Indianisation. 
Well, the liaihvays, as wo Itnow, constitute a technical service and it may 
be the rate of Indianisation in Kailwaj's has not been so rapid in the 
past as has been the case with some other departments of the administra- 
tion. but I think it may reasonably b-c exjiected that Indianisation in the 
next five years ivill bo much more rajnd than it has been during the past 
five 3 'ears. As regards tlie figures given by hlr. Neog}', Im has pointed 
out that there has been jn-aetically no prnuress in Indianisation in certain 
departments of Baihvays. That of cour.se is due to the fact that they 
are the more technical and the more advanced departments, but speaking 
generally, as shoAvn by his figures, there has undoubtedly been progress. 
There will be very mucli more progress in the future. As regards the 
point rai.H'd by Sir Par.-hotamdas Thakurdas this 7norning, he pointed out 
that if the Finance IMember of thi.s countin' Avere faced Avitli a deficit of 
1-1 crores and it Avas desired by this Iloiwe not to go in for any further 
taxation lint to^meet the deficit of 11 crore^ by cutting doAA-n expenditure, 
then, if the Finance Hember Averc asked to cut 50 laklis off the Itaihvay.s, 
it Avould not help his deficit becau-e bis contribution from IiaihA-ays is 
fixed and the cut of 50 lakhs AS'ouid accordingly go to savcII die rc.'-erve. 
That, I belicA'c, is not disputed. But thi.s .separation i.s merely a con- 
vention. This i.s an agreement. It is not absolutely binding and if we 
are going to haA'e anotlier war or some abnormal circunis<^ance, 'it is 
obA'ious that this arrancoment — this coiiA'ention — could be departed from 
in exceptional circumstances. It seems to me that that contingency of a 
large deficit is not likely to ari.se, but if it does ari'^e, it aa'iII probably not 
be .sufficiently serious to make it necessary to go to the Finance Iffember 
and ask him to reorganise his scheme. It is very essential that the Kailways 
should have the lienefit of the profits for future developments, profits 
Avhich they have not had the benefit of in the past. 

Ivir. C. D. M. Hindley (Chief Commissioner, Eailways) : Sir, I had 
not intended to intervene in this debate after the turn AA'hich it took this 
morning. Sir, I am not politician. I understand A'ery little- about politics 
I do my best to be a plain railway manager. The various eoiiA'olution.s 
eA'olutions and the difficulties which seem to beset this question since it 
came before the House baA'e rather heAA'ildered me and I haA'e no doubt that 
a great many Members of the Hou.se are themselves bewildered by A\’hat has 
happened, I an- I'streinely disappointed, Sir, that this case, A-ehicb Ave 
haA'e taken a great deal of trouble to put clearly before the House, has not 
licmi consit.'-r-'fi on its merits for one minute during this del. am, I lave 
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" not heard any argiiinents or any criticisms directed towards the proposal 
that we have put up or any alternatives put forward to achieve the same 
object. It is, tberefoi-e, extremely difficult for me to put my ease as I should 
haA'e liked to pxit it if the debate had not taken a definite political turn. I 
presume I am right in my reading of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s 
amendment. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas who is a business man of 
very great reputation in India, has urged over and over again the separa- 
tion of Railway finances. He was a member of the Aeworth Committee 
which strongly recommended eai*h^ separation. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; So I do to-day, only with certain 
precautions and other safeguards. 

Mr. 0. D. M.- Hindiey : So he does to-day ! So we have heard him 
supporting in this House the motion and at the same time la 5 dng before 
Government conditions which have no comiection whatever with the pro- 
posals of Government. These are the conditions which he says must be 
attached to a convention. I do not Avish to pursue this subject because I 
shall get on to political ground where I do not want to get, I am quite 
sure that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas himself realises that the conditions 
which he has laid down cannot be accepted bj'^ Government, and therefore he 
has adopted this method of throwing out separation. That is my reading 
of it, Sir. I have already said that I am not a politician : I am a railway 
manager. But I see that the constructive work we have put in over 
this business during the last 18 months is about to fall to the ground on 
purely political considerations. That, Sir, I think, is an interesting fact 
and I haA"e no doubt that our friends the Press Avill duly communicate that 
fact fully to the rest of the world. I am quite sure Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas Avill like it to be repeated in London and will also like his 
own friend, Sir William Acwoi'th, to know Avhat has been the result. 

tSir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : According to ]\Ir. Hindiey ’s opinion ! 

Mr. 0. D. M. Hindiey : I have not expressed any opinion. -I am 
simply giving the facts. Noav, Sir, if it is not too late, I should like to say 
just a fcAV words in mj" capacity as a railway manager. I have put myself, » 
as the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett kindly said, heart and soul into this 
scheme from the very beginning. I have a good deal of experience of the 
present system. I had the honour of being in very close contact Avith Sir 
William Aetvorth in the early part of his Ausit to this country, and Avas able 
to gh'e him a great deal of first-hand information about the actual detri- 
mental effect of the existing system of finance on the Raihvays of India. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to read the evidence as giA'en before the 
Aeworth C'ninmittee Avill see that the recommendations of that Committee 
Avere founded on a very solid body of evidence condemning the present . 
system of finance. The Avhole position is, from the practical point of A'iew, 
that with a lapsing budget system as we have uoav, there is no possibility 
of carrying on a continuous business like that of railway management Avith 
anj' kind of efficiency or success. The coniinuity of operations Avhich I 
haA'e in mind, Avhich is so desirable on Raihvaj's, is not, as perhaps might be 
at first thought, the mere continuity of keeping trains running — that is a 
minor matter. The most important matter, and one on which efficient 
and punctual train service depends is the meeting of the necessities of the 
whole organisation, both with regard to groAvth and in the matter of repairs 
to decayed and Avorn out materials. The AcAvorth Committee came at a 
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time when llie defects caused by the present system were most extra- 
ordinarily apparent. I do not wish to take up the time of the House by 
quoting AVhat the Acworlh Committee found in regard to the state of the 
llailways ; but I would like to say that it is no exaggeration at all to put 
down the widespread defects and inadequacies, which the Acworth Com- 
mittee found, as directly arising out of the present system of finance. 
Further, I would assert that the potential insolvency which the Inehcape 
Committee also demonstrated to us also arose out of the present system of 
finance. During the war, of cour.se, the matter became intensified by the 
difficulty of obtaining materials, but I do not think it can be seriously 
contested, and I think both Lord Inehcape and the Acworth Committee 
themselves both agreed that the present S3’-stem was at fault. 


- The railway system is an organism of continuous growth. It can never 
stand still. It has always to go on increasing and improving its .services 
to meet demands for increases in traffic. Further, it has also constantly, 
day by day, to meet the necessity for renewals. The Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes ha.s alreadj’ referred to some of the difficulties in elfecting the neces- 
sary improvements on railway's and also in carrjdng the essential, renewals. 
I can give numbei-.s of instances ivliei-e the present system works so as to 
produce results which I think might almost be considered to have originat- 
ed in a lunatic asylum. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has been the most powerful 
advocate to-day for the abolition of the present sj’stem. I wa.s very glad 
to hear his .speech, and he certainly' has a veiy clear vision of what the 
present S3'slem was doing for us and what the new s3’stem might do. I do 
not wish to take up the time of the House by giving inistances, but the3’' have 
been brought home to us drastically in recent years, and I am personally 
satisfied of the possibility of these things happening again in the future. I 
am perfectly .satisfied that you have no security whatever that your railways 
wiU not get again info the position that the Acworth Committee found them, 
and into the position that the Inehcape Committee found them. There is 
no hope, no certainty that we shall be allowed regular and sufficient grants 
-■for meeting reneAvals and for effecting improvements. All the construc- 
tive work, the constructive imaginative work that 3mur railwa3’- officers have 
been putting in during the last year and a half, since we had the benefit 
of the Inehcape Committee’s inquir3^ all the constructive effort towards 
improvements, towards seeking for additional traffic, for additional profits, 
for additional train services, all those constructive efforts are hound to go 
by the board if this House cannot come to some arrangement with Govern- 
ment whereby a continuous system of grants for revenue expenditure can 
be arrived at. I do not ask for sympath3' for myself. I have done my 
best to try and get this scheme through because I belie^•e in it, hut I do ask 
the House to think for a little while what the effect of the rejection of these 
proposals would be AU over the country engineers and railway managers 
have been for the last year and a half steadily putting together large 
Bchemes of development and improvement, so that train semnees might be 
improved, so that accommodation might be increased, station buildings 
made more comfortable, and in particular so that our friends the third class 
passengers might be more comfortabh" carried. What is the mainspring of 
these efforts towards improvement ? It is the hope that in some way or 
other when we have demsed schemes which in themselves take three or four 
or five 3'ear.s to carry out, this House, holding the purse strings, ma3' be able 
to give ns some assurance that we can find the mone3^ at the time when it is 
required so that we can carry out those schemes. Can the House imagine 
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Avliat happens for instance when we have to take up the case of rebuild- 
ing a large bridge which takes perhaps three years to build ? They give 
us a grant for the first year’s Avork. The first year’s Avork consists of laying 
doAvn sidings, erecting AA'orkshops and collecting machinery and plant. 
During the second year the first consignment of girders aaTII arrh’e for 
erection. During the third year the second load of girders is due. This 
House has in its hands the poAver to stop the grant for the second j'nar’s 
Avork, after aa^c have planned the AA’orkshops, the sidings, collected equip- 
ment and materials j this House has the poAver to say, “ Stop that bridge-; 
it shall not go on. ’ ’ This House may do that by making a cut in my grant 
for some purpose entirely extraneous to KailAvays. That has its practical 
effect in preventing Avork being carried on. It has prevented AA’brk of this 
kind going forward in the past and AA’ill in the future. Such action has 
also a much more important psychological effect on your railAvay managers 
and engineers. If thej’^ are not a.ssured of getting adequate grants to carry 
out schemes Avhich they liaA^e been preparing with the greatest difficulty 
and the full use of their expert knoAvledge and experience, Avliat induce- 
ment is there for them to go ahead and devise further improvement 
schemes ? 

That, Sir, is the most serious matter, one to Avhich I do not think suffi- 
cient attention has been paid by this House because they do not altogether 
realise the conditions under which these works are devised. It very often 
takes a year or eighteen months to devise a scheme and think it out in order 
that it may .be carried out efficiently. I do therefore feel very great regret, 
if it is the decision of this House to throAv this proposal out, on behalf of 
these railway managers and engineers ad over India AA^ho have been Avorking 
heart axtd soul for the improvement of the Raihvays in the early future ; 
I do feel a great amount of sympathy for them, and I do feel there will 
be a A'ery great amount of disappointment. I also feel that there Avill be 
inevitably a slowing doAA’n of effort, because they will feel that this House 
does^not in the least sympathise AA’ith them, does not understand their work, 
and takes no trouble to help them to improve the Railways. 

Sir, there is one word which I should like to add. One of the reasons 
why I have been very desirous of getting this proposal through, was that 
it was going to giA’e us an opportunity of getting into much closer touch 
Avith the Members of the Assembly who are interested in railway manage- 
ment. I know popular opinion, which is expressed faiidy freely is — 
cannot remeniber the expression used by Mr. Neogy, but it Avas something 
rather offensHe about my aloof attitude. Well, Sir, I may have, perhaps 
a somewhat curt manner in answering questions, but I am most desirous 
of coming into clo.ser touch with those Members of this Assembly Avho are 
interested in railwaj^ matters and who can assist us in framing our policy. 
For that reason I haA’e welcomed the alterations which have been proposed 
in regard to the Standing Finance Committee for Railways and the Central 
Advisory Council. I further welcomed the possibility of having a longer 
period to discuss the Railway Budget in this House. If it had been possible 
to change the date of the railway year and put the Railway Budget before 
this House separately in September, I feel quite satisfied that Ave should 
haA’e been able to get much closer, we should haA’e been able to understand 
one another better. The House would have understood what we are driving 
at in our policy ; the House and its representatives on the Committee would 
haA^e understood our difficulties and perhaps been a little more inclined 
to make alloAvances for our difficulties. I A’ery much regret that this 
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prospect seems to be further and further away. We .shall come up again I 
suppose next March with a harum scanim debate lasting part of one 
day on a subject of vital importance to India, a harum scarum debate, no 
one knowing what amendments have been put or what heads of accounts 
they refer to ; eveiy one bringing up his pet .stunts and firing them off 
here in accordance with his annual custom, with no attempt at getting down 
to the real busine.ss, that is to say, the management of the greatest property, 
the greatest railway property which belong.s to a nation in the whole of 
this tvorld. I very much regret to have to face that prospect again next 
ZVIarch. I .should much have preferred to have five or six day.s, if necessary, 
for leisurel}’ and careful discus.sion of the votes as they come up one by 
one. 


Xow, Sir, 7 do not feet for a moment that m3" contribution to this debate 
is likel3" to affect the main question, but T do hope that what I have said 
from the jioinl of view of the practical man will perhaps give some mis- 
givings to other practical minded Memhcr.s of this Hou.se who have pledged 
themselves to vote again.st a practical measure for a purely political 
purpose. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao (Godavari cvm Kistna ; Xon- 
Miihammadan Kural) : Sir, my Honourable friend IMr. Hindle3" made a 
veiy feeling and imjiassioned speech in support of the .sciierne which he and 
the officers associated v/ith him have pdaced before this House. There is 
no doubt. Sir, tliat tlie .«eheme wlucli has been devi.sed gind considered 
in the Committee of this House has boon the result of considerable trouble 


on the part of the officers and the Member in charge, and I may as.sure 
him that, so far as the merits of that scheme are concerned, there is ab- 
soluteh' no one in tliis House v.dio is not for separation. I rna}’ also tell 
him, Sir, that tiie further fact which he has mentioned to-da3' that the 
maliagers of railv.uy’s have been accumulating large schemes in antici- 
pation of tliis separation, and the securing of a eonfinuity of railway 
policy, is also a consideration v.'hicli some of ns liad in mind. Therefore, 
at the out.'-et, let me remove from his mind and the niind of tho.se who 
think with him, that we are actuated b}' political considerations in 
reirard to this matter. Sir . Charles inne.s, in the di.scu.ssion on the Lee 
Commi.ssion ’.s Tiepoi’t, more or le.c.s ga’/e exprc-ssion to the .same sentiment, 
and said tliat he wa.s a jiractical man of bu.sinos.s and affairs and that 
political diseu.ssion.s do not appeal to him. The same sentiments. Sir, 
have been expressed to-da;/ ly Mr. Ilindle^', who even w«nt to the extent 
of suggesting that m}' Honourable friend's amendment v.'as a v.'ay of 
.sliutfirig down this .separation. I think. Sir, my Honourable friend is 
doing a great deal of injustice to the Hononrahlo Mover of thi.s amend- 
ment. He has taken a considerable part in the deliberations of the 
Acworth Committee and the anxious dax's wo had in the Committee of 
this House in retrard to this matter. Therefore I think at tiie outset 
several Honourable Members v.'ho are on the Trea.siny Benches arc 


alwa3’s thinking that, whatever we imy on this side of the House, inu.st 
ho .actuated ly political considerations, and T wish thca- would tiy to 
nndf-rstand our j.oinf of vu-w. For examjih', in this ca'-:>''. what F the 
exact nnsitinn of the Secretary of State in regard to tiii.s me.asnre ? 'X'' 

did not liear a single word either from Sir Cliarle.s Tnnc's or .Sir Ba«il 
Blackett or ny friend Mr- Hindleg* a.s recrards the intentions of the 
Secretary' of St, ate in regard to the three points which h.ave been raisz-d 
in this .amendment. .Sir, the Honourable Sir Piirshoiarnda.s m'entmnccl 
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the case of the South Indian Railway. The renewal’ of that lease was 
made by the Secretai*}’- of State over the heads of the Local Gover n ment 
and without anj' Icnowledge of the Government of India, and Avhat is 
there to i)revent, even after the separation, the Secretary of State giving 
the East Indian Railway or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to some 
company formed in England, or even in India, without any discussion 
or without any consideration of .the terms of that lease in this House ? 
That is the vital point whicli has been raised by this amendment. Sir, 
under the terms of the pre.sent constitution the Secretary of State is the 
final authority, who ha.s the power of making contracts with tliese railway 
companies. That tiower, it is conceivable, might be tran.sferred to the 
Government of India under section 19A. It might be delegated to the 
Government of India, and so far as 1 am concerned, we should like to 
sec the Seendarv' of tjttale dive.sted of this power of making contracts 
with companies either in England or even in India. If that power is 
conceded to the Government of India, we arc face to face with an 
authority with whicli this Assembly can deal and negotiate. So long 
as that power remains in llic liands of the Secretary of State, it is quite 
Tjerl incut to a.sk what is tlie e.xaci qiosition of thi.s A.sscmbly with regard 
to these railway mattm-s ? The power of voting grants and dealing with 
tlie Railway Budget is ve.sted in this Assembly, and if, over the heads of 
this Assembly and over tlie heads of the Government of India, the Sec- 
retary of State negotiaies with some powerful corporation in England, . 
or even in India ami eoncludes an agreement without an opportunity 
to this House to examine the terms of the lease. I should like to know 
wiiat exactly is the ]»o^ition of thi.s Assembly. The matters have been 
g.ientioned so many times in tiie Select rommiitco of this House, that 
there is no niisnnder.standing of our jio.sition. In ^these cir- 
cumstances this charge of turning every debate into a political 
debate is ahsolutely withoiu any foundation, unless my Honourable 
friends who are sitting opposite can give us an adequate answer 
to the dinicnity which we feel. Arc they prepared to ask the 
Secretary of State to transfer the power of making contracts to 
the Government of India ? Will they put forward the viev’s of this 
Ar-scmbly regarding the delegation of that power to the Government of 
India, and will they now convey to the Secret'aiy of State the desire of 
this House that this power should be delegated to the Government of 
India ? A good deal has been said that these companies liereafter 
would be domiciled in India. It is all the more reason why the authority 
in India should deal with those future companies if there are an}' terms 
negotiated with tho.sc companies. This is the fundamental point which 
we wish to raise in connection with this separation of the railway 
finance from the general finance. The Budget has to be voted by -this 
Assembly, but the power of making contracts will continue with the 
Secretary of Slate. The only answer that was attempted to be given to 
this question was that the Government of India have absolutely no poAver 
to commit the Secretary of State. May I ask the Honourable- Sir Basil 
Blackett, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, Avhether this vicAV of the 
case has been ju'csented to the Secretary of State, and whether this 
constitutional difficulty of the final power being vested in the Secretary 
of State and the power of voting grants being in this Assembly has been 
appreciated and whether any attempt has been made to secure a solution ? 
Unless we have a clear and unequivocal statement on this matter, my 
Honourable friends may rest assured that there Avould be no sati.sfae- 
tion on thi.s side of the House. 
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_ Sir, SO nmcli £or tlie initial difaeiilty.- On tlie question of Indianisa- 
tion it has been pointed out over and over again that even here the 
final authority is the Secretary of State, Take the railway service. 
It is certainly, open toiiim to engage anybody iic likes for the Carriao-e 
and Wagon Department, for ilie Locomotive Department, for the Stoics 
•Department. In the matter of the purchase of stores, whatever may be 
the policy of the CTOVcrnment of India, he may still continue to take steps 
Which lire not agreeable to this House. 

(At this stage Mr. Dresident vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 

■ As regards the general question of Indianisation, perhaps Honourable 
Members have forgotten the very important memorandum marked as 
annexure A which was circulated with the explanatory memorandum 
of the Railway Budget for 1924-25. From the figures there given, it wiU 
be seen that the total number of superior appointments were- 1,428' in 
1923 and of this the number of Indians was 288,' making about 16 pei* 
cent, or one-sixth of these appoinlmcnls. Is it unreasonable on the 
part of this Assembly to say that tlicre should be a rapid Indianisation 
of the^ Services ? The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett lias stated — I am 
not quite clear as to what he said — he' said that 75 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments in regard to these railway service.s would be recruited in India. 

I do not know whether he refers to all the Services which are mentioned 
in this annexure A, the Agency, Engineering, .Traffic, Locomotive, 
Carriage and AVagon, Stores and other Departments, or whether it only 
refers to the Service of Engineers Avhich was dealt with by the Lee Com- 
mission. 

' The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : All Services. Page 23 of the 
Lee Commission’s Report — State Railway Engineers and the Superior 
Revenue Establishments of State Railways. That covers all Services. 

Diwan Bahadur M; Ramachandra Rao : Therefore, looking at the 
fact that not even one-sixth of the appointments are now held by Indians, 
a better rate of Indianisation i.s absolutely necessary. In regard to the 
Railway Board, we are perfectly aware of the present constitution of 
this Board, It has an administrative side, it has an engineering side, 
and it has a financial side. I should like to ask my Honourable friend 
whether it is impossible to find a single Indian who could fill with credit 
nn appointment on the Railway Board in one of these three branches. 
The amendment which has been framed does not commit the Government 
to appoint him to-morrow, but it says as early as possible, and I should 
like to ask him whether that suggestion ns unreasonable. I have no 
desire to continue this discussion any longer tlian is necessary. It seems 
to me that there is a fundamental point on v/hich my Honourable friends 
■opposite and ourselves are in disagreement, but I myself think that an 
■agreement is not impossible. They must realise that they must back 
our proposals to the Secretary of State, and unless they are prepared 
to do that, I am afraid we shall he working at cross purposes. "We 
definitely put forward the view that the control of the Seeretry of State 
in regard to these matters, seeing that the Budget is votable and is within 
the purview of this Legislature, should be transferred to the Government 
of India with whom we can deal. The Secretary of State is a person 
whom -^ye cannot reach, and so long as these powers are transferred 
there would be no objection to the acceptance of these proposals. 
What is asked is the establishment of a convention that, when we and 
the Government of India are in agreement in regard to the leasing of 
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any of llio>o Kaihvays'. the iSecrotary of Slate should not intervene, 
and that the decision arrived at between the Govornnicnt of India and 
the A'^soinbly should be binding, and, so lonp as the final power is with 
llic Ht'orctary of State, this the only iojrieal constitutional position that 
can he taken by this A^-seiubly. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson (As^H-iated ('hambers of t'oiumeree ; Xnmi- 
nuted Xou-Ofhei.'d) : 1 should like to ^ro straight to Sir Charles Innes’ 
amcndnient. Personally, I think that the eonfribution to be paid by tho 
Railways is theri’ fixed on too high a basis. I think that transport .should 
not he taxed heavily ; that fii per cent, is too unich. '1 think that this 1 
per eent. is too tmieh. Put. Sir, .as a menihcr of the Counuittcc it was my 
inisiiiess to go iu for a certain auiount of give and take iii order to arrive 
at a .•'ettleinent of this very important fjucstion. After all, Sir, the dilier- 
ence between .I’fiths and 1 ])er cent, is really only a question of ll annas 
or IG annas, so I had no great diffienlty in agreeing to that in order to bring 
in a unanimons report. Whore niy difficulty began was in certain recom- 
nundatinns whieh certain inemhers of that t'oininittec wished to make, and 
I was rather haiidieniiped 1 may .say by only receiving Sir Pur.shotamdas 
Thaknvdas's amendments at a late hour to-day withont being able to give 
them any jirevioiis eonsidcraioii. Sir Pnr.shotanidas Thnknrdas and myself 
agree in a very larite monsnre in onr view.s nhont this scpni-ation question, 
hut the differenee is tliat he spoke to-day, ns he frankly said, on behalf of 
tile Nationalist jiariy. When Sir Pur.shotanulas Thakurd.is .sjie.alc.s only as a 
coninicrcial ropre.scntntive. 1 find myself agreeing with him on a very'great 
ninny points. T agree with what he '-aid about Sir Charles Innes ’s pre- 
sentation of this ease, hut I defy Sir Charles Times or any other man, or 
super-man to introduce iu this Assenddy a comprehensive motion like this 
whieh would not provoke a certain amount of criticism from some of us. ’ 
Where I agree most with Sir Pur.shotamdas Thnknrdas is in the views as 
exprc'scd by the Indian Mcrehanl.s’ Cliamher and Bureau in their letter 
of the Oolh August 1922 to tho Secretary of the Railway Board, Simla, 
wherein it is stated : 

“ ?Ay Omimittoc whli to rcUcroto thoir opinion Unit tlic rejection of tlio unaniinouB 
joroninieinlfilioni of l!ie .Vnvorth Committee rcgiirtlinc tlie Pcpar.ntion of tlie railway 
tni'lRct from tlie frener.-il iuKlcct of tlie Government of India lias been the fundamental 
wrong ^tep taken by tbe Goveniment of India.” 

I absolutely agree with that. Further im they say : 

" My Committee are eonvinced that tbe snceessfiil management of Indian Railways 
will nlw.-iy.*! be jeo)nirdiyed nnle«s n separate railway budget is insisted upon by the 
Assembly. ’ ’ 

That is exactly my point of view. 

Now, Sir when we come to consider the amendments, what really is the 
difference between the Government and the House ? I put it to you. that 
it is extremely small. If separation is such an important thing, such an 
advisable step, as Sir Pur.shotamdas’ Cliamher think and as mine think from 
the conimereial point of view, I put ii to you that the difference between 
the Govorinnent and the House or a section of the House is extremely small. 
Now, I am well aware that there is a certain section of the House who think 
that if a Government Member came info the House naked he would still 
have something up his sleeve. That cannot be the ease at the present time. 
For niy ]iart. taking clause (a) it is to me so unthinkable that Government ' 
should* ever contemplate handing onr Railways over to any companj' public, 
private, foreign or Indian, withont the consent of this House that I simply 
cannot believe it. They have agreed not to, so far as words go, without 
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absolutely comjmtting themselves to jt for reasons which they say are con-*^> 

competent to argue a constitutional Vestion 
but I am piepared to accept from a responsible Member of Government 
who has always enjoyed' the absolute confidence of this House, who lias been 
complimented upon the straight forward way in which he put this case 
before you, what he has said. 

Now, I come to tiio question of Tndianisation. Here again J sav it is 
largei.v a question of words. Sir Purshotamdas puts it now as a “ proviso " 
but I may .say that tiicre is no proviso whatever in the views expressed bv 
liis Ch.-miber of Commerce in August 1922. This surely is again a matter 
ot uord.s. I he Government have said they arc Indianising. ]\Ir, Hindley, 
every tune he gets on his feet-, tells n.s liow much more Indiani.sation has 
taken plaoj;. Tt has gone further in llie Lee Beport, which say,s vou shall 
go up to 7 p per cent. Surely it is a matter of words,' it is jdraost redundant • 
to put it in thi.s Eesolution. . 


Then, Sir, ive come to the araentlineut of Mr, Duraiswaniy Aiyangar 
(c) that the pui*chase of stores for the different railways should he under- 
taken through the organisation of Jho Store.s Departnient. Now, on that 
point, you have no assurance whatever from Government. I do not believe 
Government agree ivitli you there. This amendment of 3Ir. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar is what I want in principle myself. Nevertheless, I do not think 
that this is the time to press this particular amendment. In the first place, 
it is impi-acticable, because I understand the Stores Department is insuffi- 
ciently developed to do the work, but I am prepared to co-operate in urging 
this question of store purchase in India wfith anybody and at all times. I 
made some remarks about it myself only the other day in the Finance Com- 
mittee, but I say that the question of the separation of railwaj' finance is 
so vital at the present time that we .slionld not clog or delay the issue by 
raising questions of this kind, although that particular part of the amend- 
ment is one with which I am in eomplele accord. Therefore, — I wish to put 
it no higher than that, — the commercial opinion of Bombay, of Sir Pur- 
shotamdas' Chamber in the words iviiich I have quoted, or of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers, is so strong on this question of the separation of railway 
from the general finance that I myself, one of the keene.st supporters of the 
purchase of stores in India, am preparod to say that I am not prepared to 
jeopardise my chance of getting separation to-day by insisting on some 
other important, though minor matter.^. I put it to the House that the 
difference between Government and tho.se Members who have spoken is 
largely a matter of words, mere words and no more. The principles are 
practically accepted. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavjya : Sir, the reasons for the amendment 
have been very well put forward by many pre\uous speakers. I want just 
to summarise our position as briefly as possible. In the first place there 
has been a good deal of confusion of thought in the view that has been 
put fomvard before the House regarding the conditions under which the- 
Acworth Committee recommended the separation of railway finance and 
the conditions which now exist in India. The Acworth Committee on • 
page 26 of their Beport said : 

“ We do not think that the Indian xailways can be modernised, improved and 
enlarged so as to give to India the service of which it is in crying need at the moment, 
nor that the railways can yield to the Indian public the financial return which they are 
•entitled to expect from so valuable a property, until the whole financial methods are • 
radically reformed. And the essence of this reform is contained in two things (1) the 
complete separation of the Eailway Budget from the general Budget of the country 
and its reconstruction in a form which frees a great commercial business from the 
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trarnmels of a sj'stcm wliicU assumes that the concern goes out of business on each 
31st of March and recommences dc novo on the 1st of April, and (2) the emancipation 
of the railway management from the control of the Finance Department.” 

Those i\-ere in essence the two changes that the Committee recommended. 
As regards the second, the Finance Member and the Government of India 
have not accepted the view of the Acworth Committee. They have got a 
Financial Commissioner in the llailway Board and the Financial Commis- 
sioner, wo understand, acts strictly under the control of the Finance 
Member. So I take it that tlie Government of India liave not accepted 
the recommendation that the railway management should be emancipated 
from the control of tlie Finance Department, and I am glad that the Govern- 
ment of India have come to that conclusion. It Avill be an evil aay for 
the country if the railway management were entirely freed from ihe 
control of the Finance Department of the Government of India. There- 
fore we are left to deal with only one change, Avhich the AcAvorth Committee 
regarded as essential, liamely, the eom])lete separation of the Raihvay 
Budget from the general budget of the country. Noav, I Avant to understand 
what is the exact meaning of that ? The Railway Budget is at present 
practically separated from the general Budget. It is prepared and submitted 
as a sexiarate budget, though it no doubt forms part of the general Budget. 
The section dealing Avitli it is entirely .separate. It Avould not become, 
more sepai-ate if it is taken up at a different time from the time at 
Avhich the general Budget is taken up. There are tAvo things AA’hich are of 
the essence of this separation. In the first place there Avas the complaint 
in the past that there coidd not be a continuity of railway construction 
and improvement because there Avas no certainty that the necessary funds 
Avould be available from j^ear to j'ear. That has been provided against 
by 150 crores having been A'oted by this Assembly for raihvay construc- 
tion and improA'ement during Aa’c years. That Avill go on. So there is 
no more any reason left for anybody to urge that raihvay improA^ement 
Avill be jeopardised for want of a certainty of continuous sufficient contri- 
bution from the Government of India. The thing that is of the essence 
of the change proposed is that the Go\-ernment of India now desire that 
this Assembly should bind itself to veceiA’^e from Raihvaj’s only a limited 
amount of profits for the general reA'enues every year. That is the only 
issue Avhich is a new issue before this Assembly. At present it is open to 
the Assembly or rather to the Finance Member acting for the Assembly, 
thongh he does not ahvays act according to the Avishes of the Assembly, to 
appropriate the Avhole of the Railway profits to the general revenues of 
the year. And Ave are asked to bind ourselA^es doAvn to the aucav that the 
Finance Member .shall not, in future, appropriate more than a certain 
fixed proportion of the raihvay profits of the year to the general revenues, 
that Ave should bind ourseh^es to receree a definite amount, namely, 1 per 
cent, of profits 2)lus one-fifth of the surplus, subject to the' other condi- 
tion which has been mentioned when the surplus exceeds three crores. 

I submit. Sir, that the absence of such an agreement as is proposed does 
not mean anything serious for the raihvay administration. The railway 
administration is assured of 150 crores to be spent in fiA’^e years. They 
are also assured that the Finance Member is not going to ask for any verj' 
large sum from the raihvay revenues to be made over to the general 
revenues. This is the position. Therefore Avhen the Chief Commissioner 

of Railways and the other Members who have 
spoken on that side drew a lurid picture of the 
'evils that will arise to the railway administration if the proposal before us 
is not accepted, I submit that they did not place the correct facts before 
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the House. ^ The railway- administration will not come to grief, it cannot 
come to grief, if the proposal of the Tlonourablc Member for Commerce 
IS not accepted because there has been no suggestion that except during 
the years of the war the Government of India have not given ample funds 
to the liailways. The railway administration have been free' to recom- 
mend what percentage of working expen.se,s sliould he charged and what 
percentage should be. reserved for i-cnewals. The Government of India 
liave as a rule provided in the Budget wliat they asked for. ■‘The question 
now before us is Avhelher this House should bind itself to receive only a 
certain fixed percentage of the revenues of the railways. of let the existing 
practice continue. Now Sir, m'y. friends on the Government .side say 
that we should agree to this proposal' because we do not lose anything 
very much by doing so, imd that we shall help the railway administration 
to show better results if thej' will know that they will have a certain 
definite proportion of railwa}' profits only to pay towards the general 
revenues and -that the rest will go to improve railway administration or 
to reduce ralc.s and faros. We ask our friends to agree to certain con- 
ditions, three conditions. To two of these conditions the Honourable the 
Finance Member and the Member for Commerce have expressed their 
general willingness to assent. They say, in practice, we agree that there 
shall be Indiani.sation of the railway services carried out with rea.sonable 
rapidity — at least that is how I understood them to express themselves. 
{The Ilonourahle Sir Basil Blackett : “ Quite right.”) The one thing 
they have not expressed themselves about is the representation of Indians 
on the Kailway Board. I do not remember to have heard anything at 
all from either the Honourable ^Member for Commerce or the Finance 
Member on that question, and it lias been to me, Sir, a matter rather of 
surprise that they .should not have said anything on this subject. I am 
open to correction. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think I mentioned that this 
was a case in which'the Government should have no particular difficulty in 
coming to an agreement with the Assembly. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : On the question of the Railway 
Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Yes. 

(Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Thank you. Therefore, Sir, if 
my friends do not find any difficulty in coming to an agreement with 
the Assembly on these two questions of the representation of Indians 
on the Railway Board and on the rapid Indianisation of the railway 
services, the oiily point of importance which divides the Government 
from this side of. the House, is the question of an assurance that we desire 
to have from the Government that no State railway shall be handed 
over in future for management to a private company except with the 
prior approval of this Assembly. My friends say we should not 
apprehend that they will hand over a railway to a private company with- 
out consulting the Assembly. The Honourable the Finance Member has 
gone to the extent of saying that the matter will be brought before the 
Central Railway Advisory Council, and if any member of that Council 
should so desire, the matter will be brought before the Assembly. But 
there he stops. It will be brought before the Assembly for an expression 
of the opinion of this Assembly. Now, Sir, it is a painful thing for us 
to be reminded again and again and to remind our fi-iends on the opposite 
side that a consultation with this Assembly does not yet mean that the 
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Government' ol India will accept the view which this Asscmh^ may' 
express even by an overwhelming majority. We therefore desire that 
Ave should have the assurance from the Government that they will not' 
hand over any State railway to a private company except with the' 
approval of dliis Assembly. The Governmmit say that this is a consti- 
tutional question, that they cannot as a Government — the Government of' 
India and the Secivtary of State togel her— agree to ash for the previous 
approval of. the Assembly before handing over the management of a 
State railway to a jArivatc compan3X The Honourable the Pinance 
Member has not told us Avhat the constitntion.al difficulty is. The power 
is at present exercised hj’’ the Secrctarj’^ of State. The Secretary of 
State, if the matter is represented to him Avill, I venture to think, see 
the reasonableness of the demand Avhich we put forward ; and if this 
demand is put forward before him and if he considers it reasonable, 
our difficulties and our differences Avill be solved. Why should ^lot 
this' view of the AsserabH be placed before the Secretary of State, and 
why should not the Government of India Iccep an open mind on this 
question t My Honourable friend saj's, “ this is a constitutional question 
of great importance : we cannot agree to it”. Now I ask .him to 
consider the other side of the case. There is a constitutional difficulty 
in the Avay of us Indian Members Avho represent the people in accepting 
the proxmsal of Government. That constitutional difficulty is this. 
Railway revenues bring us a certain amount of profit every year. 
Suppose there is a profit of S crores next year so far as the Railways 
are concerned, and .suppose there is a deficit of two to three crores in 
the general Budget of the country. As matters stand at present, if we 
do not agree to the proposal of the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
the position avUI he that the Finance Member will take into account the 
8 crores of profits on the Raihvaj's and adjust his account, wihout resort- 
ing to any fresh taxation. If we agree to the convention which is pro- 
posed, that is, bind ourselA’Cs not to touch anything above five crores 
or so of railway profits, Ave shall be face to face Avith this situation — ^tbat 
while there may he three crores more of railway profits of the year, it 
must be kept as a railwaj" reserA-^e, and Ave maj’- have to increase the suit 
tax, or customs duties, or find some other means of taxation to meet 
the deficit of the two or three crores in the general budget. That will be 
the constitutional position in which we shall be placed. Noav, I ask 
Members of Government to consider in fairness Avbether it is reasonable 
to ask the House to agree to such a convention unless Ave feel satisfied that 
in certain essential matters Government Avill not act without the consent 
of this Assembly if Ave agree partly to giA'e up the power of appropriating' 
revenues from the Raihvays^ to the general Budget. If we agree to 
expose outseHes to the situation in which fresh taxation ma5’- haAm to he 
imposed even while raihvay profits should be available, even when rail- 
waj"- profits should be available but only to be placed in the railAvay 
rescrA'e — if ave agree to put ourselves in that position, we must 
haA'e the assurance that the railway administration shall be con- 
ducted by the Government in conformity with the wishes of this 
Assembly. And what is the assurance that we want ? The assur- 
ance that we want is that the biggest railway, the most profitable 
of all Indian railways, the East Indian Raihvay, shall not be handed 
over for management to a private company next year or the jmar after, 
that when the Great Indian Peninsula railway contract comes to an end 
it' shall not be banded over to any private corapanv without the prior 
. J lioDPJ " s 
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approval of this Assembly. And why do we ask for this ? We ask 
for this assurance because we feel that, unle.ss we get this assurance 
and unless we get fair representation on the Railway Board, v/e shall be 
doing a wrong, an injustice to rhe people of this country if we agree’ 
to the proposals of the Government. How are railv/ay profits made ? 
How is the raihvay revenue made ? It is made up of the rates and tares 
imposed upon the people. It is the people who contribute in this indirect 
manner the revenues that the Railways raise. At present the railway 
administration and the Government of India are free to raise the rates 
and fares as they may think fit. The rates have been raised, fares have 
been raised without any reference to the Legislature. The people have 
long been complaining tha,t rates and fares have become very high. We 
have heard a good deal to-day in this disemssion and since these proposals 
■ft'ere put forward of the dcsireG;o reduce rates and fares. We have not 
yet seen that desire put into practice. W e shall be very grateful if the 
desire to reduce rates and fares is aelualty put into practice. We have no 
wish that our people should be taxed to a larger extent than is justified by 
reason, we do not desire that the general revenues should receive a large ■ 
yearly accretion from railway revenues by rates and fares being kept up j • 
on the contrary, we desire that the rates and fares should be reduced. 
But we have no certainly that they ■will be reduced until we have an 
effective representation on the Railway Board and the Railway adminis- 
tration, until the Government of India know that they are under the 
ncccssily of coming to this Assembly j'ear by year for the appropria- 
tion of railway revenues. My European friends say : "Do not throw 
away this highly desirable administrative reform for a considcrat’on 
•wliich is somewhat ulterior to the proposal before us ’h But this con- 
sideration is not ulterior. This is the one power which is in our 
hands of compelling the Government to carry out the reforms which 
■we consider to be essential. If we agree to bind ourselves by the con- 
vention which you propo.se, if we agree that we shall not touch railway 
revenues beyond one-third of surplus profits year after j'car for the next 
•three years, then it means this that you will be free, if you thinJc it right 
at the time and I appreliend that it may be tliat Members of Govern- 
ment who are in power at the time may find abundant reason to be 
satisfied at that time that the State .should not manage its railways and 
that they should he handed to a private Company, so to hand them over. 
We feel that in tliat case we shall not bo able to justify onr position 
before the people whom we represent, and therefore it is that we desire 
that the Government should give us 'the assurance that no State railway 
shall in future be handed over to a private company. 


Now, Sir, it has also been said that we have imported political consi- 
derations into what should be a purely commercial question. It is 
rather amusing to bear that said. Sir, railway administration is not a 
purely commercial concern, it never -has been so — it has been a politico- 
commercial concern from the time when the first Minute was written 
on Railways in 1853 or 185-1, and that Minute was brimful of politico- 
commercial considerations. Railway administration has alway.s been 
a politico-comniercinl business in this country. ^Ye are face to face 
■with a situation which I want my European friends and Government 
Members to consider from our point of view. Look at the railway 
administration as it is being carried on at present. We take up the 
Railway Board Clas-sified List. We find the Railway Bpard consists of 
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Mr. Hindley, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. nadow. The officers 
are Mr. Chase, Mr. Alium, Idr. Tomkins, Mr. Manson, Mr. Maflin, 
Mr. Stanley, Sir. Harvey, Major Budden, then one Indian gentleman, 
then again an Englishman, then Mr. Nicolls, then one Bengali gentle- 
man, tlien Mr. Thomas, then Mr. llaj'man, then Mr. Graham. Now this 
is the position. Is there anj' country to which reference has been made, 
either Swit-zerland or Prussia or Japan or Italy, v.diere conditions like 
those obtaining in India exist, where the railways are so controlled and 
managed by person? who are net inhabitants of the country in whicii 
the Railways are run ? Ls there any other raihvny administration in 
which the groat bulk of the people \vho contribute to the Railways are 
'unrepresented as Indians are unrepresented in the railway administration 
of this country ? It is for these reasons that we desire to be assured that 
the managelnent of a State railway shall not be handed over to a company 
without our consent. My friends may think that we are importing poli- 
tical considerations into tlie matter, but we are bound to do so ; and we 
wish them to understand that it is part of our duty not to overlook political 
considerations. If my Honourable friends on the opposite side recognize 
that these considerations arc valid, if they recognize that these are not 
unreasonable, then the Government of India should communicate with 
tlic Secretary of State, put our ease before him, and obtain his cousent 
to give us the assurance that we want, that no State railway shall in 
future he handed over to a Company for management until the approval 
of this Assembly has been obtained. They are put to the test of the 
■sincerity of the viev.'S which they have propounded with great ability 
in this debate. They are now put to the test : if they earnestly feel 
that the change they propose should be effected, and if they recognize 
that we are reasonable in demanding that no State raihvay shall in 
future be handed over to a private Company without onr approval, let 
them put forward our case before the Secretary of Stale. I feel con- 
fident, at least I feel hopeful, that the Secretaiy of State, considering 
the arguments that have been put forward on both sides in this debate, 
will not so easily come to the conclusion that what we have urged 
deserve.s to be ignored and that what the Government Members ha^m 
Urged deserves to be accepted in its entirety. For these reasons, Sir, 

I strongly support the amendment of my friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, and I hope the House will carry it unardmously. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes ; Sir, I think we are all getting 
rather tired, and I do not propose to make a speech of any length. What 
impresses me about this debate is that after all there is very little differ- 
etice between that side of the House and this. I think 1 am correct in 
saying that almost everyone in this House is perfectly satisfied that the 
separation we propose is really in the interests of the railways, in the 
interests of India, and in the interests of tile tax-payer ; and I believe 
that all would be glad if we could arrive at some settlement which would 
enable ns to get rid of the very small difficulty which is between us. 

Now I will take first this question of Indianisation. Various things 
have been said in regard to this question in relation to the Railways to- 
day, but I thinls: I may claim — I do not say anything about the past, the 
distant past — I think I may claim that in recent years we have done 
more in the way of Indianisation on Railwaj’^s than in any other Depart- 
ment of Government. I have got the figures here. -In the last three 
years we have taken on 16 officers in the Superior Traffic Department. 
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Of those RixtccTi ofTlccrs, not one has been a European— there ^vere '8 
ATiglo-fudians and 8 Indians, that is lo say, the Avhole sixteen have been 
.Statutory Natives of India. In tlic Engineering Departnunit in the 
•last three years "vve have taken on Ol ofncer.s. Of timsc 31 officers, 9 -were 
.Europeans, fi Anglo-Indians and 37 Indians. In other Boparfments ve 
have taken on 2.9 officers, of wliieh a Jiavc Iseon Anglo-Indians and 2 have 
•been Indians. Those other Departments include Departments like (he 
Carriage and Wagon Dfiiariincnt and the Locomotive Department v.'Jijch 
nro Departments in rosi)oet of which we have got no facilities for train- 
ing in India at present. Now in addition to that, Sir Basil Blackett lias 
told you that wc have agreed to the Lee Comrai.ssion’s proposals, namely^ 
that we have agreed to this recommendation : 

"Wo arc Btroiigly opinion tlnit tlio extension of existing f.icilitics ehonld be 
pressed fonrnrd as expeditiously ns possible in order Ih.ot the reernitment of Indlaiii 
may bo advanced as toon .os practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total nnraber of 
vacancies in tho IbiiUvay Dcjiartmcut as a whole, tho remaining 25 per cent being 
•recruited in England." 

Now we have accepted that recommendation. Then coming to the que.'i- 
tion of the Railwa}' Board, I look at this question of Indiitnisation in 
this way. You cannot possibly treat Indianisation with reference to 
individual appointments or individual officers. The Railway Board is a 
technical Board. It is com])o.scd purely of men tf'lio arc qualified to fill 
the appointment by reason of their knowledge and experience of Indian 
Railways. It does not control policj’. The policy of the Indian Rai!-^ 
wny.s is controlled by the Government of India. But the Railway Board 
is a body of technical men. I do hope the House would not think that 
there is any bar of any sort or kind against an Indian being appointed 
as a Member of the Railway Board ; there is not. But the difficulty we 
experience in getting Indians to the Railway Board is that we have not 
got Indians in the Railway service of sufficient experience. It luay bo 

due (At this stage Pandit Madan Mohan Maia\iya rose to .'-he.ak). 

The nonourablc Iilcmber spoke for half an hour. He might let me have 
my lime. I will not give way. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : May I just ask a question ''f 
the Honourable tho Commerce Jlember ? I do not want to interrupt him. 
I want to ask whether there is not an Indian like Rai Bahadur Ral.a Ram, 
who was. for many years Chief Engineer of the Eastern Bengal Radway 
and whether he is not qualified ? _ 

Mr. Deputy President : The Honourable Member had better avoid 
personal questions. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : It is grossly improper for the 
Honourable Pandit to raise the quest ioji of individual officers. 

Mr. Deputy President : I h-ave overruled it. 

Mr..Chaman Lall : May I ask whether there is a single Indian Slem- 
foer of the Railway Board or a single Agent of Railways ? Is it not possi- 
ble to get an Indian to occupy thvse jiiaces ? 

Mr. Deputy President ; I w'ould permit the Honourable Member to 
go on. 

The Honourable Sir 0ha.rle3 Innes : Tlie Bailwaj^ Board is composed 
purely of technical men, of senior tcelinical experts in our Railway- Ser- 
vice. ' The question of Indianisation in regard to the i'oUr members of. the 
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Board will right itself in time as Indians now in the service rise to senior 
positions. It may be that there were defects in the past in recruiting 
Indians for these services. But nobody can’ say in the last few years that 
those defects have not been repaired, and as Indians do disc to qualification 
and to the standard necc.ssary f or jappointments not only in the organisa- 
tion of the Board but in the Board iiseli, L will undertake that the claims 
of those Indians will he considered most carefully in each and every ease. 
Already we have taken in the last few months two Indians in the Railway 
Board, and 1 hope that in the near future we will be able to take more. 
But, Sir, as I have said, I do not think there is very much difference 
between me and the House on that matter. 

• I 

Let me now come to what is the crucial point in this case, namely, this 
question of State management. The Honourable Pandit in the course of 
his speech just now said that they wanted security that in the nest two or 
tliree years the East Indian Railway should not be handed over to a com- 
pany. . I want to make a fair offer to the other side. I suggest that if the 
Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas will drop his amendment that 
■^ve should agree on adding the following clause to the amended Resolution 
moved bj' Sir Henry hloncrieff Smith. It will come in as clause 9. It 
would go on ; 

“ They (theso aTr.'inf'cmcnts) shall hold good only so long aa tho East Indian 
Enihvay, tho Groat Indian Peninsula Railway and existing State-managed llaihvaya 
remain under State management.” 

Tl'.at is to say, if any of these Railways is transferred to Company manage- 
ment, the convention goes ; and I iiavc further added : 

• ” In tl'.e event of negotiatioua for transferring any of the above Railways to a 
private Company being undertaken, those negotiations shall not be concluded until 
facilities have been given for a discussion of tho whole matter in the Assembly. ’ ’ 

Now, it seems to me. Sir, tliat that clause which I suggest meets all our 
difficulties. It enables the Members of this House to gain the separation 
proposals, to see thc:>e proposals through without giving away anything 
at aU. It gives you security as regards these Railwaj’^s. According to 
this amendment if any Railway, either the East Indian Railway, tho Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway or any Railway now managed by the State is 
transferred to a private company during the currency of the convention 
that is to say, three years, the convention ceases to hold good, and I further 
say here that we are prepaa-cd, in the event — in the very unlikely event — 
of negotiations of this kind for transfer being undertaken, to have an under- 
standing with the House,' to make a promise to the House, that before any 
such negotiations are concluded, the Government will give facilities for 
discussion of the whole matter in this House. It seems to me. Sir, that this 
is a bridge over which we can pass on to the goal desired, numely, the goal 
of separation. It seems to me that everybody in this House is agreed that 
this separation is going to enable us to manage our Railways better 
and more efficiently, and that separation will be for the g'ood of India, kir. 

• Duraiswamy Aiyangar suggested that if we had separation, we would not 
he able to reduce pilgrim fares. I assui'e Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar that 
if he is anxious to get the fares of pilgrims reduced, to have the rates and 
fares for the whole country reduced, the best way to do it is to agree to 
our -proposal about separation. There is nothing between us except this 
fear that these Railways are going to be transferred to companies in the 
next few years. The amendment which I have proposed seems to me to 
relieve that fear on your ‘part and enables this House to agree with a 
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perfectly clear conscience to the proposals of Government, and I hope my 
Eonourable friends opposite will meet me-in this matter. 

Sir Purshctamdas Thakurdas : Sir, I see that the Clock stands very 
nearly at half past five now, and in view of what I said at the outset when 
I moved my amendment that I was moving it on behalf of the Nationalist 
party, the Treasury Benches can easily understand that I am not in a posi- 
tion to say yes or no in reply to their suggestion without consulting my 
party. I would therefore suggest to you that the House may be adjourned 
and the diseu.ssion kept over till the next Government ‘day. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Iduddiroan ; I move that the 
debate be adjourned to the next G'overnment day. 

The Honoui’able Sir Charles Innes : I beg to move the following 
amendment : 

" Thftt a new clause 0 be added to t&e amended Ecsolution moved by Sir Henry 
MoncrioH Smith. 

" !). Tlioy shalJ hold good only so long as the East Indian Eailway, Great Indian 
J'cnlnsula Railway and existing Stato-inanagcd Railways remain under State manago 
incnt. In the event of uogotiationa for transferring any' of the aben’o Railways to a 
•private company' being undertaken, those negotiations shall not be coneJiided until 
facilities have been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly.” 

Mr. Deputy President : Further diseus.sion is adjourned to next 
Friday. 


SOih aSejA^mler, 19M, 

The Honourablo Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : Sir,_ the 
House will remember that on Wednesday iii the final stages of oar discus- 
sion on the Hesolutiou regarding the separation of llailtvay from General 
Finance, I made a .suggestion, which I hoped would remove the difficulties 
which .some of my Honourable friends opposite felt in the way of my 
pr<)]Hi3als. With your permission, Sir, I should now like to withdraw that 
amendment. I may explain that in the interval that lias elapsed since 
Wf last discussed this subject, I have been in communication with my 
friends* opposite and I have a revised amendment, which will satisfy all 
j.artics in tlie IIou.se. If, therefore, Sir, you wall give me permis.sion to 
witiidraw the amendment I moved on Wednesday evening, I will now 
move the following revi-sed amendment : 

” That the foJloviag be added as clause 9 to the Eesoluticm moved by Sir Heniy 
iloncrlcff Smith : 

1 • * 

‘ In view of the fact that the Asaembly adheres to the Resolution pa.vsed m 
Pcbru.ary 102?. 'in favour of State inanagemcist of Indian Riilivays, thc.se axrange- 
monte shall hold good only so long ."is the Ea.st Indian. Raihvay and tlie Groat Indian 
Peninsula Railway and existing State-managed Rnihvays remain under State manage- 
ment. Eut if in spite of the Assembly's Resolution above referred to Government 
fthould enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above R.-iibvars to 
Company management, buch negotiations shall not bo concluded until facilities have 
been given for a discussion of tlie whole matter in the As.senibly’. If any contract 
for tiio transfer of any of the above Railways to Company management is concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate tho 
anrangenicnts in thi.s Resolution 

I hone, Sir, that the House will realise that I have done my very host 
to meet them in this matter and J have done it by making this convention 
<Jiat we ask the House to agree to depepdont upon the continuance of these 
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Eailways .imder State management, that is, the Assembly Avill be at liberty 
to terminate the arrangement if any of the Kailways are transferred to 
Company management against the advice of the Assembly. I hope. Sir, 
that mj’- friends opposite and the House generally "will be able to accept 
this amendment as a settlement of our difficulties. 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

“ That the E-esolution. aa moved by the Honourable Sir Charles Irmes on the 3rd. 
of March be adopted. ’ ’ 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“ That the Eesolution moved by Sir Henry MoncrielT Smith be substituted for 

it.,” 

Further amendment moved in the name of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas.: 

" To add the following as an additional clause at the end of the Eesolution.:. 

‘ (9) The above proposals be given effect to provided the Government agree to 
the following : 

(<i) That no Eailway Line now under Stato management and no Eailway Lino 
now managed by a Company whose contract may hereafter espire should 
be handed over to Company management without the previous approval 
of the Legislative Assembly ; 

(h) That the railwa}' services should bo rapidlj* Indianised, and^ further that 
Indians should be appointed aa Members of the Kailway Board as early 
as possible 

Further amendment moved : 

* ‘ To substitute the following for the amendment which I have just read, t 
‘ That the foUowing be included as clause (9) : 

(9) They shall hold good only so long as thd East Indian Eailway, Great Indiair 
Peninsula Kailway and existing State-managed Eaihvays remain under State manage* 
ment. In the event of negotiations for tr-ansferring any of the above Eailways to a- 
private Company being undertaken, ti-ose negotiations shall not be concluded until’ 
facilities have been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly 

The Hcuourable Mover of that amendment has asked for permission; 
to withdraw it. 

Is it your pleasure to grant him leave to withdraw that amendment ?' 
The amendment v,'as, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Further amendment moved ; 

“ That the foUoning be added to the amended Eesolution as clause 9 : 

‘ In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Eesolution passed in' 
February 1:)23 in favour of ;£t..tc management of Indian Eaihvays, thejo arrange- 
ments shall hold good only so long as the East Indian Eailway and the Great Indi:in 
Peninsula Eailway^ and existing State-managed Eailways remain under State manage- 
ment. But if in spite of the Assembly’s Eesolution above referred to Government 
should enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above Eailways to- 
Company management, such negotiations shall not be concluded until facilities have- 
been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly. If any contract 
for the transfer of any of the above Eailways to Company management is concluded 
•against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate the- 
arrangements in this Eesolution ” 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Eao (Godavari ciom Kistna : Noui 
hluhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move the addition of a further clause 
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,'!.•; P.'irl II to tlie ainonclincnt moved hy Sir CJiarles limes. It h in these 
>n'ords : 

" Apart from tlio nT)ov(! {'onvontion tliin AssornWy further TcemnnKrnfTs f 

(i) flint _f!io Itaifwn.y iK'rvicr!i nhouTd he T.apidiv lutliiiiriiird, and further th.nt 
Indijijis^ nhoiild he appointed ft!t Meriihera of tho Ifeiilmiy Board ns carty 
aa poHfihle, null 

(u) that the purnhriMC of Kfores for tho Rtrito Kaihriiys Bhould ho undcrtalccn 
tliromrli the or'piiihatioii of the Stores Purchase Efepartment of the Covern- 
inoul of liiiiia. , 

Sir, T may piiy tlmt the Knbjcct ninf.ter of this danse Tvas discnssp/7 
fit /treat leii'ttli in this House and T need nol say anythin^ further in 
support of thi.s amendment. The first clause reproduces the 
tmiendmenl of my Honoiiralile friend Sir Pursliotarndas Thakurdas and 
the substance of the second clause has been already proposed by Mr. 
Hnrnistvami Aiyanuar wJicn the matter was under discussion the other day. 
The Ilonourablo Sir Charles Tunes has already given a .symipathctic reply 
‘on l)ehair of Government and I do not wish to dilate further in .support of 
tfiese two amendtnents, I trust, Sir, that Government will be able to /pvo 
ctTcel to these two matters which every' one of us has at his heart, 

‘ Mr. President : Further amendment moved : 

“ To ndd na Part II at tho Rc.solution ; 

' Ap.nrt from the .aboTo coavention this AsBcmblr further rccoimncnds : 

(i) that tho Railway services should be rapidly Indiarrisod, and further that 

Indiana shouhl he appointed as Members of tho Raihv.ay Board ns early 
ns possible, and 

(ii) that tho purchase of stores for the State Railways should bo undertaken 

through the organisation of tho Stores Purchase Department of tho 
Governmont of India 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes r Sir, I wotild ask the permis- 
sion of the House to make the position of the Government clear in 
regard to this amendment. As I said the other day, we have already 
accepted the policy of Indianisatinn of the Rnihvay Services, and we have 
agreed to the recommendation of the Lee Report that the recniitment 
j-hould be 75 per cent. Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans. I showed 
■n my speech the other day that in the last tliree years we have exceeded 
these figures in both tho Traffic and in the Engineering Departments, of 
the State Railways, As regards the Railway Board, we have already 
recruited Indians for the staff of the Railway Board, that is, for the ap- 
pointments of officers attached to the Railway Board, and I hope that we 
shall be able to continue this process. As each appointment becomes vacant, 

I will undertake that the claims of Indians are considered. I may mention 
that the Standing Finance Committee has jnst sanctioned an additional 
officer for statistical work in the Railway Board and that we are appoint- 
ing an Indian to that post. As regards the Members of the Railway Board, 

I cannot bind myself to dates, as it must take time before there are Indians 
of the requisite standing and experience in the Railway Department for 
appointments to the Railway Board, But, as I pointed out the other day, 
.the Railway Board is a purely technical body and docs not control policy. 
As regards the Stores question, I laid on the table tlie other day copies 
of our orders on the Object, and I do not know whether Honourable 
•Membel’s have seen them. They have been placed, however, before the 
snemhers of the Central Advisory Coiiueil, The position is that we havb 
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• circulated tlie new Stores Rules wliicli were issued only in May last. 
We have circ-dated them to the Agents both of State and Company 
Railways and we have told these Agents that we expect them to 
carry out the policy of the Government of India as expressed in these 
rules. We have also discussed wiih Mr. Pitkea'thly, the Chief Control- 
ler of Stores, the question of purchases through the Stores Depart- 
ment and we have come to an arrangement with him. We have wwitten 
round to the Agents of all State Railways and of the East Indian and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. We have informed them tliJtt 
we desire them to make use of the Indian Stores Department for their 
purchases generally, and particulai-ly for certain classes of stores, 
with which Mr. Pitkeathly is immediately prepared to deal. Mr. 
Pitkeathly is leaving Simla tf)-morrow to follow this matter up by 
individual discussion with the Agents and Storekeepers of the different 
Railway's mentioned. lie has gone to see these officers with the object 
.of discusmng with them how best his Department can undertake business 
for them. That is the position at present and for the present I can- 
not go further. The matter is one in which Mr. Pitkeathly and myself 
are in the closest possible touch. It is an extremely difficult matter 
to graft a new Department of this kind upon the existing elaborate 
'organisations which already exist for the purchase of stores in the 
-different Railways, and the wisest thing that the House can do is to 
leave Mr. Pitkeathly and my.mlf to manage the business in our own 
-way. But I may mention for the information of the House that copie.s 
of all indents for stores sent Home by State Raihvays are scrutinised 
-by the Chief Controller of Stores, and I am consulting the Chief Con- 
troller of Stores on the question whether we can tighten uj) this nrac- 
-tice so as to prevent indents being unnecessarily sent to the London 
.Stores Department. I have onW to add that the question is mei-ely 
' one of machinery. The policy of the Government of India in regard 
to the purchase of stores has been clearly laid down by the Department 
of Industries and I shall make it my business to see that that policy 
is loyally carried out by that Department. (Hear, hear). 

Diwan Bahadur T. Itangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Ttrban) : Sir, there are one or two lessons which we have to draw from 
-the protracted negotiations which preceded and the satisfactory settle- 
ment we have come to on this most important question, whicli has been 
before ns for a long time. The first and foremost lesson to he taken 
to heart is that if both the Government Benches and the non-official 
Benches can approach questions in a spirit of compromise, we can come 
to a satisfactory conclusion. And, if the Government will really einbark 
upon a policy of taking the people’s representatives, into their confidence, 
^they are sure to achieve results in a much better way than they can do 
on their own judgment. 

The second point which I wish to emphasise is the distrust which we 
on this side have of the administrative policy so far as Railways arc 
concerned. That distrust is deep-rooted and I may assure the Honour- 
able Member in charge that anything that he may do to rapidly remove 
'the grounds for such distrust will be most welcome. Sir, the.se are the 
only words I wished to say. 

Mr. 0. D. Xvl. Hindley (Chief Commissioner, Railwa 3 's) ; Sir, in Iho 
heat of the debate on Wednesday, being ver\" anxious to empha.si.se the 
undesirability of mixing politics with business, I was led to make certain 
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remarks about my Ilonourable friend. Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas, 
which, I think, umvitlingly on my part, perhaps may ha%-e hurt his 
sii.sceptibilitjes. Sir, I wish to acknov-dedge in most grateful terms the 
valuable assistance which we have received on the Central Advisory 
Council and on other Committees, and especially in regard to this s-^para- 
tion proposal, from the busine.ss ability, knovrledge and eiperience of 
Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas. {Hear, hear.) If, .Sir, I have unvrittiugly 
hurt his feelings in this matter b}* emphasising his present counoction 
with politics, I wish to modify what I said by expressing my belief 
that a man may he a very first class businessman and he mar. .at the 
same time, be a patriot. (Mr. M. A. Jir.nah : “ flight be a politician, 
too.”) I wish. Sir, to aknovrledge that whatever advice Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas may have given to the House was based not only upon 
his profound btisiness knowledge and abilit}* but also on the highest 
patriotic motives. 

bir. President : The first question is the amendment last moved 
by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes proposing that a new sub-section 
(9) to the Resolution be substituted for sub-section 9 standing in the 
name of Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas. 

Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : .Sir. I am agreeable to withdraw my amendment, but T 
think it only fair that I should explain the reasons why I withdraw it. 

The amendment which I now ask the leave of the House to withdraw 
is substituted by another amendment which I think provides the safe- 
guards which I am anxious that this -Vs'^cmbiy should insist upon. "Whilst 
appreciating the remarks made by the Chief Commissioner I wish to add 
one word, and that is that the country and the representatives of the 
tax-payer in this House will make it one of their business hereafter to^ 
•see that the Railways are put on the be.st ba.‘:is possible to earn as much* 
as they can compatible with ail the other aspirations or the industrial 
and commercial communities in India, and with fullest consideration 
for third ela.-s passengers for wiiom tliis House is very anxious. With 
these words I have plea.sure — in fact, I am very happy to be able to with- 
draw my amendinent which, owing to Government s unbending attitude, 
threatened at one time to practically give s set-back to this very dssir* 
able administrative reform. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Presideiit : The question is : 

“ That tie foUo-iving be aeded as a sBb-ahnse (D) to the Ecsolction : 

* (£>) In Tierr of the fact that the Asseznblv adheres to the Sesolurion passed 
in rebrnaTT 1P23 in favonr of .State manr^ment of Indu-.n E.-ulvnjs. these arrange- 
ments Ehali hold good onlv so lone as the iuist Indian It.ail-r-.iT and the Groat Indian 
Temnsula BaU-svav and eiisting State-managed BailvravB remain under State manage- 
ment. But if in’ spite of the” Assemblj 3 Besotntion above referred to, Govemaeat 
should eater on anV negotiations for the transfer of aav of the above milwavs to 
CoE^snT management, such negotiations shall not be conelaaed natil faciLties have 
been given for a discussion of” the vrhole naitter in the Assemblv. If nnv contract 
for the transfer of anv of the atove railvaya to Company management is conrIn.bA 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly vrill be at liberty to te rmina te t-9 
arrangements in this Besolation ’ 

The question iS : 

“ That these vrords b-e added to the Besolntion.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. President : Further amendment moved : 

“ To add as Part II to the Resolution the following : 

‘ Apart from tho above convention, this Assembly further recommends 

(1) that the Railway services should be rapidlj- Indianised, and further that 

Indians should bo appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early 
as possible, and 

(2) that the purchase of stores for the State Railways should be undertaien 

through the organisation of tho Stores Purchase Department of the 
Government of India 

The question is : ' 

That those words bo added to the Resolution.” 

The motion vras adopted. 

Mr. K. 0. ITeogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
I should like to know the procedure you are going to follow in this matter, 
because the amendment which stands in my ntame, and which is numbered 
4 , relates to the preamble. That is not going to be moved by me nor the 
subsequent one, numbered. The only amendments that I propose to move 
is in regard to clause (6). If it is desired that I shbuld not move my 
amendment to clau.«e (6) before the amendments relating to the prior 
clauses which are set down in the name of other Honourable Members, 
I shall abide by your ruling. 

Mr. President : I called upon the Honourable Member because I was 
given to undei'stand through the usual channel that the four amendments 
standing in his name were an integral part of the settlement. 

Ivlr. K. 0. Heogy : I beg to move : 

“ That the following amendments be added to the Resolution ; 

Clause (6) . 

(i) For the words ‘ tv.'o nominated ofTicial members of the Legislative Assembly 
one of whom substitute the words ‘ one nominated official member of 
the Legislative Asseinblj' who ’ ; 

(it) For the word ‘ten substitute the word ‘ eleven ' ; 

(iit) For the words ‘ two further nominated official members substitute the 
words ‘ one further nominated official member ’ ; 

(iu) For the word ‘ five ’ wherever it occurs, substitute the word * sir 

The House will realise that this amendment is aimed at reducing the 
official representation on the Standing Finance Committee and the Central 
Advisory Council, and to increase the number of the elected representatives 
of this House thereon. 

As I thmk my friend the Honcnrable Sir Charles Innes is going to 
accept this amendment, I v.dli not take up the time of the House in dis- 
cussing it. 

The Eonour3.ble Sir Charles Innes ; I wish to say that Government 
accept Mr. Neogj^’s amendment. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

” That these amendments be made.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Diwan Baiiadnr M. Eamacliandra Bao ; Sir. on behalf of iii 
Kama Aiyaiigar I beg to move the foUo-iving amendment : . 

” Tliat at tne cud of par.igraph 2 of claase (6), tlic follo-.ring be .".aded : 

* and shall, as far as possible, instead of the eipenditare tirogTarama rc-Tcane 
the exptnditnro nnder a depreciation fund created as per the nevr rules for c 
to capital and TCTuuae 

I understand that there is no objection to this amendment from 
Government. ■ . . - . 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Eailwavs) : S 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. President : The question is : ■ 

" That that anjcndaseat be made.” < 

The motion -was adopted. ' 

Bi-wan Bahadur M. Hamachandra Eao.; Sir, on behaif of jIt 
R ama Aiyangar I beg to move the foiiovring amendment : 

" That in clause (7) for the irords ‘ in order that inore tiiue may be ’ the v 
' and separate dajs shall be ’ be substituted-'' 

Kr. A. A. L. Parsons : Sir, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That that amendment be made.” 

The motion vras adopted. 

lilr. President : The question is : 

” That the main question be nerr nut.” 

The motion vas adopted. 

33r. President : The question is : . . 

"That the amended Resolution, ' as moved by Sir Eeniy hfoncrleT Smith, 
as subsequently amended by the Hpase, be adopted.” 

The motion -svas adopted in the foiiovring form : — 

" This Assembly reeommends to the Governor General in Gouncii t’lat in orat 
relieve the general budget from the violent fir.ctur.t-ons caused by the inrorpr.mt'.-jn t1 
in of the railvray estimates raid to enable rallvrays to carry oat a continuous rai] 
policy based on the necessity of mahing a cefnite return to general revenues, on 
money expended by the State on raiirr.-iys : 

(1) The rallvray fnanres si:.-.!! be separated from the general nnances of 

country and the general revenues shall receive a ccf.nlte annual coat: 
t:on from railv.'ays ivhich shall be the frst charge on the net receipt 
railvrays. 

(2) The contribution shaR be based on the cnpital at charge and vrorking rer 

of commercial lines, and shall be' a sum equal to one per cent, on 
capital at charge of commercial lines (excluding capita! contributed 
companies and Indian States) at the end of the penultimate iinancial ; 
plus oae-flfth of any surplus profts remaining after payment of this t 
return, subject to the condition that, if in, any year raUTray revenues 
insnfScient to provide the percentage of one per cent, on the capita 
charge, surplus profits in the next or snbsequcnt years vrill not be dee 
to have acemed for pniposes of division until such deficiency has 1 
made gooi - ' ' 

The interest on the capital at charge of, and the loss in vrorhing. strut 
lines shall be borne by general reVennes and shall consequently be dcaui 
from the contribution so calculated in. order to arrive at the net.'amc 
payable from railvray to general revenues each year. 
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(3) Any surplus roniniuiii!! nftor lliis payment to general revenues sliall bo 

transferred to a raihvny reserve ; provulcd that if the amount available 
for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year three crores of 
rupees only two-thirds of the excess over three crores shall be transferred 
to the railway reserve and the rcinaiiiing one-third shall accrue to general 
revenues. 

(4) Tlic railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual con- 

tribution to general revenues : to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing down and writing off capital : and to 
Bfrengthen the llnanoial position of railways in order that the services 
rendered to tlic public may be improved and rates may be reduced. 

(5) Tho railway administration sli.all bo entitled, subject to sueb conditions as 

may be prescribed by the Government of India, to iiorrow temporarily 
from capit.al or from the reserves for the purpose of niecl'.iig expenditure 
for which there is no provision or iusuflicicnt provision in the revenue 
budget subject to the obligation to mabe rcp.-iiincnt of such borrowings 
out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railwnjs shall bo constituted con- 

sisting of one nomin.atcd ofliclal member of the Legislative Assembly 
who should bo Chairman and cloven members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly from their body. The members of the St.-inding Finance 
Committee for Raihv.ays shall be ex-ojjicio members of the Central 
Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not more than 
ono further nominated official member, six non-official members selected 
from a panel of eight elected by the Council of State from their body 
and six non-official members selected from a panel of eight elected by 
the Legirlative ABScmbly from their body. 

Tiio Railway department shall place the estimates of railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
prior to the date for the discussion of tlio dema-nd for grants for 
railways and shall, as far as possible, instead of tho expenditure pro- 
gramme revenue sliow the expenditure under a depreciation fund 
created as per the now rules for charge to capital and revenue. 

(7) The railway’ budget sh.all be presented to the Legislative Assembly if 
possible in advance of the general budget and separate days shall bo 
allotted for its disoussion, and the Member in charge of railways shall 
then inal:'’ a general stateinent on railway accounts and workinE. 
The expenditure proposed in the r-iilwaj- budget, including expenditure 
from the depreciation fund and the r.allway reserve, shall bo placed 
before the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands for grants. 
The form the budget shall Lake after separation, llic detail it shall 
give and the number of demands for grants into which tho total voto 
shall be divided shall be considered by the Railway Board in con- 
sultation witli the proposed Standing Finance Committee for Railw.ays 
with a view to the introduction of improvements in time for the next 
budget, if possible. 

(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be 

provisionally tried for at least three years. 

(9) In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Resolution passed 

in February 1923 in favour of State management of Indian Railways, 
these arrangements shall hold good only so long as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula. Railw.ay and existing State- 
managed Railways remain under State management. But if in spite 
of -the Assembly's Resolution above referred to Government should 
enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above Railways 
to Company management, such negotiations shall not be concluded 
until facilities have been given for a discussion of the whole matter 
in the Assembly. If any contract for tho transfer of any of the above 
Railways to Company management is concluded against the admee of 
the Assembly, the Assembly wiU be at Rberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this Resolution. 
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(5) that the Eaii'.vav c.jr.:css sht-rt-i ce rr.r'idlr Iziliaaise-f. rxd further teat 
-^.saeali^be eppohsted as Ilenitars sf the Bailvray Beard as eark 

(sh) that tae purchase ot^ stores for the State Eadt^ips shoald be ■cadertahen 
through the Cfgr.iisatrcrt of the Stores Barchase B-ejartmeal of ths 
Garemmeut of India.'’ 
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IIEXDATlOXS OF TKF IXDIAfs BAS COiDllTTEE. 


^ DivTSB Bsliadnr 'T. Sa-ngaciiariar (Mcerr!?: City : Non -Atiili acimn dan 
IJroEii) ; .Sir. 'iritii yorsr pt-rniis'icn before I make the motion standing 
in my name in regard to rii^ Bill to eonsoHdare and amend the Latr 
relating to Legal Praorltio'Eiers, I should like to knotr from the 6or- 
emnient whether they intend to bring in a measure to give efreet to the 
recommendations made by the Indian Bar Committee, end if so. I shall 
consider whether it is my dnt>- to proceed tTitli my Bill or avrait the action 
of (^vemm^t. And if they intend to bring in a Bill. I should like them 
to give me an assurance that it will be- at an early date. 

Kr, H. Tonkinson. niome Department : Xominated OScial) : Sir. I 
gather that my Honourable friend merely wishes us to state the action 
which we propose to take and are taking upon the Seport of the Indian 
Bar Co mmi ttee. 

As has been explained. Sir. in answers given by the Honourable 
the Leader of the Heuse. we have already consulted Local Governments 
and have asked Local GoTemments to consult High Courts and legal 
associations Upon the subject of these recommendations. TFe are still 
awaiting replies from some of the major Local Governments- One Loc^il 
Government have informed us a few days ago that the reason why 
they are unable to reply at present is the fact that the majority of 
the legal associations which they have consulted have not yet replied. 
I am^ sure. Sir. m.v Honourable friend will appreciate our position. 
"We cannot decide until we have received the views of the learned pre- 
fesion of which he is so distragtiished a member as to whether 
we shall be able to accept absolutely the fecemmendations of the Com- 
mittee- TTc have no desire to postpone a decision upon these 
Questions and we propose as soon as replies are complete to endeavour 
tl) come to conclusions upon them with the minimum of delay. Some 
of the recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee may he put into 


resards any recommendations which may ultimately reauire legislation, 
we eonSdently expect to be able to bring forward proposals for legislation 
in. the next sesion. * 

Diwan Bahadur T. Sangachariar : After that statement, Sir, I do 
not uropcse to move the motion which stands in my name. 
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THE INDIAN CKIMINAL l.AW AMKND.MKNT (KEDEALIN'CI) DILL, 


Dr. H. S. Gour (C'Mjtr.iI I’l-iivinro^: Hijuli DIvisinjK : Non-Miiluim- 
mndi'.n) : Sm-, 1 !»■■: t<* nuivc i!i n ti.'* Hill *o r<-pral certain provi.siojiH 
of the Duliiuj ('j'innnal Law AiiunuDocnl Act, IL'Oh, he taken into con- 
.sidemtion. 

Hononra.hh' Member;; will remember that when introducing the 
ivill on tlie ll itli Idareh L'lM 1 enve my reremm; in Hunport of my motion. 
Brielly stated, tiny were tlie^e. Tlie Kepre^-Avn l.iiw.s Comnutlce in 
jsr.rapraph 'd;') of tlnir report had rejn.rted as follow.s : 

“ We p;r.r< r< ly tteit it ji ny tie per- iMe for tiovi'r:iti)"!it to uiiilertutc the 

r.ei-c*’.ir\ li ir.irin^; ilie Iiclin '> i it i” iiuiniMiPle for li.'i to iiiato 

ntiv <!r!)ti;te ii i-t:..;-.! iiilnf.orp fai tie- j'oait :.t (‘ri'eiu. \t c liojio tliat t!io rojieal 
of t'.!' 'c Ae’ii ray lie ojiriiit, 1 1i; a 1;. r’lnn^.* in I’li' etianrter of t!io iiriUition 

poltif; o:i nt j'.rc.'.at, T!,e Jiirn’ton of :< !< r< •-‘>i in other Iimk'.!: tiiiiii onre.’’ 

Thi.s was tile reijort <.f tim Uuir'-ssive (‘ommittec dated tlio ‘2nfl 

Sej'temher 11*21. 'I’lic meniine-s o; t!;ii lu-ji'.-ei. .ive Laws ('ommiltet; had 
filronply recommended, as ] Jonouraisle Metnhcn; will find, that the repeal 
of the Criminal Lr.w Amendi ieiit .\ei m;--li: laue place durinff the ensuing 
Delhi so.ssion, that is to .say. duriiur the months of h'ehruary and March 
39‘J'J. It w;;s U]i to the rdemher.s of the Uepressive Lav..-, Cotnmilteo 
including the tiovernment who e.-(>re iiarties to ti.at report, to bring for- 
ward a measure of legislation for the re)teal of tin* Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Aet. They did, inde, d. inlr.odnee a measure for the repeal of 
certain ropre.ssivc Inw.s including I'arf I of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, but P.nrt II of that Aet atill limls a place on the .Statnlc-hoolc. In 
tlie last A.s'.emiiiy the aHeiition of <! ‘vernmi-ni w,i ; drawn to this recom- 
mendation and this ohliaation v.-hieh rested ui)on llsem. F>ut, unfor- 
tunately, the attempt failed. A.s one of the humble members of that Com- 
mittee I feel that it i.s my duty to make good a recommendation to which 
1 .subscribed, namely, liiat tlie Criminal Law Amendment Aet shall he re- 
moved from the Stntute-hoo!: as .soon a.s possible. 

AVcll, Sir, I do not wi.sh to go into the liistory of this Aet once more. 
It wa.s ])a.ssed, as llononrahlc al embers will see. in DOS, and if Honour- 
able Member.s will turn to the roiiorl of the debate.s of that time they will find 
that the primary re.-Lson given by tSir Harvey Adamson who introduced 
this Act was the prevalence of anarchical crime in Bengal, and indeed 
throughout the comitr}" and the Bill was modelled upon two Bills popu- 
larly known a.s the Irish Coercion Acts, but with this difference that 
while the Iri.sh Coercion Acts deal si)ecifK;ally with vicns rca by introduc- 
ing the term “ knowingly becomes a member of the n.ssociatlon and so 
forth ”, these words were omitted from the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. A distinguished lawyer, no less than the laic Dr. Sir Bash Behari 
Ghosc, pointed out the difference and moved an amendment to that 
effect, hut he was in a minority in those days because the Government 
had the majority in the Imperial Legislative Council and his motion 
was defeated. Now, Sir, when I introduced the Bill I stated that if 
there was any such crime in the country. the ordinary laws, which had 
been strengthened since by the enactment of the conspiracy section's, 
were sufficient to deal with it. Sir Malcolm Hailey opposing my 
motion for introduction gave three reasons for opposing it, and I shall 
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confine iny I'cniarks at the present moment to dealing -with those three 
pojrds wltieh lie made on that day and to -srhich I could not then reph'. 
The first point was that this is a power given by the Legislature to the 
Eveeutjve and therefore the Executive are entitled to exercise it to 
which 1 reply that the power was undoubtedly given by the Lefd’sla- 
tiirc to the Executive but it was given at a time when the Legislature 
Iras a branch of the Executive, and in any case the .legislature can 
revoke the power it gave, and the more so since it has been unani- 
mously condemned by the mixed Committee constituted by Government 
to deal with tlic repressive lav/s. The second point raised by the then 
Jlnnie ilembcr was that the time was ino])])ortune for tlie rejical of 
this enactment. Now, Sir, I wish to ask, when will the time be 
opporlune for its repeal, and what are the conditious which must be 
establi-sbed before Government would apply for its repeal ? The. reforms 
have been inauguratcfb by the Act of 1919. A dilYerent poliev lias 
been enunciated by Parliament. The old Imperial Council has ceased 
to c.xist and vre are the pioneers of a future Parliament which is to take 
its place. I therefore submit that it is up to us as representatives of 
the people to declare whether the time is not now opportune for giving 
effect to the recommendation of a committee as thoroughly representa- 
tive as the Keprc.ssive Laws Committee was. I further beg to saj' that 
while in 190S there may have been some defect in the statute laAv of 
the country to deal wifii organised conspiracies to overawe the establish- 
ed Government, the Statute-book has been strengthened by the enact- 
ment of two sections Icnown as the conspiracy sections added to the 
Indian Penal Code. It has been said, and I have no doubt it will be 
said again, that tlic standard of proof required to bring an offender to 
justice under tlie consjnracy sections is far too high and that therefore 
some measure cf Ihc character of Act XIV of 1908 i.s required to arm 
tlie Executive with the power of dealing with organised conspiracies,.' 
"Well, Sir, I am speaking here as a lawyer and I ask those who study its 
provision to say whether it is not a fact that if you have no proof to 
establi.'^h a conspiracy j'ou have no case at all to convict a member there- 
of and if you have proof you will be able to bring him to justice under 
Cue ordinarj' penal law of tlie coimfry. The llonourable Sir ilalcolm 
Hailey said that this House while repealing the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act was offering the Government no substitute. I have already 
dealt with this point and I have pointed out that there is a substitute 
existing on the Statute-book which the Government are loath to resort 
to mereb because they think that some evidence is required and the 
ordinary procedure laid down for the trial of offenders by the Code of 
Ci-iminal Procedure would have to be followed. It is for this House to 
declare whelher it is a right and proper thing for the Executive Gov- 
ernment in this country to assume the role of judges in cases in which 
they axe sub.stantially the complainants, and I therefore submit that the 
existence of thi,s Statute is repugnant to the primary principle of eriminal 
jurisprudence as Imown to the lawyers of this and indeed of any 
country. I therefore beg to submit that since 190o and indeed since 
1921 when the Repressive Laws Committee penned their report, the 
political situation in this country has improved and if ;t has not greatly 
improved it is not due to any. defect on the part of the legLlature but 
it Is due to an agitation kept up for the purpose of en’argmg popular 
libertiss, and if there are sporadic cases of anarchical crimes in any part 
pf India, the ordinary machinery of the law is sufficiently strong to 
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deal Avitli it. On these grounds, Sir, I feel fortified in asking this Honse 
to a,ccept my motion to take my Bill into further consideration. I 
move it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : I 
think it v?-ill he well if I rise at this early stage to deal with this motion. 
The matter is one of very great importance. I may assure this House 
that speaking personally I am one of those who regard anything in 
the nature of legislation which is in excess of the ordinary criminal 
law and involves the conferment of special powers on the Executive 
Government with the greatest suspicion. That is my training. That 
is the school in which I have been brought up. I agree that where one 
opposes a motion of the kind brought forward by my Honourable friend 
one is arguing a case which requires special justification. I admit all 
that. But, Sir, one has to consider that there are situations v/hore 
special provisions are needed to meet special cases. There is one over- 
riding law that overrides all laws and that is vox pupuU suprema lex. 
There is one function that every Government must perform and that 
is to see that the law is maintained. If it cannot be maintained by 
the ordinary methods it must be maintained by other ways. That is 
a primary function of all Governments be they responsible or ir- 
responsible. When the arm of the law is made powerless, whatever from" 
that takes and rights cannot be enforced, the state ceases to function 
and a Government that is so faithless to its primary duty ought to 
cease to exist. That, Sir, is on the general point. I certainly am one 
of those who believe that whatever measures may be necessary to 
preserve the State from anarchy, those measures must be undertaken 
and I am sure that there is no one in this House, however much he may 
differ as to methods, who will affirm to the contrary. It may be said 
that “ this law is unnecessary. You do not want it.” I am quite sure 
that if I can convince this Assembly that this law was and is necessary 
for the maintenance of law and order and for the prevention of anarchy 
then I shall have the vote of every Member in this House. My Honour- 
able friend Dr. Gour has dealt very shortly with the history of this 
law. I must go into it in a little more detail. It was enacted as you 
all know in the year 1908. It was brought forward by Sir Harvey 
Adamson who was then Home Member and the ground on which he 
brought it'forward was that it v/as necessary to deal with an anarchical 
conspiracy in Bengal. Now, with regard to that I have never heard it 
contested that that conspiracy did not exist, that it caused great suffer- 
ing, great loss of life throughout Bengal. That, I think, is admitted. 
No one has ever denied it and I do not think it necessary at this stage 
to revive old histories and old troubles. I think the House would admit 
that in the period following there was a most serious outbreak which 
led to great loss of life, great de.struction of property and all the evils 
that follow when law breaks down. Now, my Honourable friend made 
a great point of the fact that the repeal of this law was recommended 
by the Repressive Laws Committee, as it is so called. I understand he 
refers to a Committee which was presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru of which my friend Sir William Vincent, who was then Home 
Member, was a member. I will read what that committee recommended 
in regard to this Bill. 

“As regards the Indian Criminal Lavr Amendment Act,' 1908, it has been 
suggested that sections of the Indian Penal Code are sufficient to cope ivith any situa- 
tion that is now likely to arise. It is generally accepted that Part I of this Act has 
L.5DPI ■ ■ ' ' T 
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fnilod to acliiefo in Bengal tjie purpoao for -wliich it Tvae flesiguefl. As repartls Part II 
the ponsp,rncy sections of tiio , Indian Penal Code might meet the case if, but only 
3f, evidence forthcommg. It was in no small mcasnro the impossibility 

obtaining endenee owing to the intimidation of witnesses that led to this enactment. 
As wo ha VO already seen, there is definite evidence of certain organisations encouraging 
nets of violeuco or resorting to intimidation.” ' " ^ 


Then they go on to deni with the situation in Delhi and in. other parts 
of India. I will read what they say : 

“ Wo h.avo received information of a possible recrudescence of secret association* 
jn another part of India. It lias also been stated in evidence tli.at Bolshevik emis- 
Bancs havo entered in India.” 


I ask the House to note that last remark : 

‘ * and wo cannot overlook the possibility of illegal associations promoted by them 
torronsut^ the population and engaging in a campaign of crime and terrorism. 
Its object is not only to break down existing nnlawful associations but to deter 
young and comparatively guiltless persons from joining those bodies and to discourage 
tho supply of pecuniary assistance. Wo regret that we Cannot at this juncturd 
rccojnmcnd the immediate repeal of Part II of this Act ’ ^ 

That was their recommendation. I have read that to the House 
hecanse it has been put forward that Government Was under some kind 
of a pledge to this Committee. I submit that is not so. They said 
simply that the time was not ripe to repeal the Act. 

Dr, H. S. Gout ; May I ask the Honourable the Home Member to read 
on further. In the next paragraph they say it should be recommepded 
to be repealed. 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I cannot find that. 


Dr. H. B. Gour t I have got it here, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Honourable 
Ji^ember will give it to me I will consider It later, but it. is not ‘in my 
copy in -the paragraph from which 1 was reading. Then my Honourable 
friend did not refer to a matter of some importance. He said this Act 
was passed when the Legislature was a branch of the Executive. Sir, 
I demur to that. At any rate, this Act has been before this Assembly 
on a previous occasion. In the last Assembly on the 3rd July 1923 
a motion was introduced recommending the repeal of that Act. That 
motion was rejected. The House would not even grant leave for its 
introduction. That is a matter of some interest. It shows at any rate 
that it did not merely rest on the authority of the pre-war Council. 
(An Honourable Memder: “ Not here !”) It was not this Assembly which 
threw out the motion, but I am perfectly justified in pointing out that it was 
not merely the pre-War Couneilthat dealt with this Act. I am _ justified in 
saying that I do not wish to put my case one inch higher than this, but I 
justified in going so far as to say that by refusing leave to introduce, the 
last Assembly recognised the necessity-^at any rate at that time— for 
the existence of the Act. I think it goes as far as that. We are now 
faced with the consideration of this Bill and I understood my Honourable 
friend to base bis contention very largely on the suggestion that the state ot 
India is at present so peaceful that it is possible without danger to the 
Executive to repeal the Act. Well, Sir, is the state of India so peace- 
ful ? I -will deal with that later but that was what I understood my 
Honourable friend’s contention to be. Now the wheel of fate turns 
£ a curious way at times. This Act was introduced to deal with anarchi- 
Sl crime in 1908. This is the year of grace 1924:. Now I am going to 
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read to the House .a few facts as regards the present situation in Bengal. 
I will employ no arguments and let the House draw its owm deductions. 
Sir, you say in your noble Doric of the North ; “ facts are stern things 
and winna ding ” and if you will excuse my Southron pronunciation, 
t will apply that to what I am now going to put before the House. My 
predecessor Sir Malcolm Hailey in his speech on the motion opposing 
the introduction of this Bill said ; 

I do not wish to suggest to the House that the whole of these circumsthucea 
may refeur ; but no attempt has been made in this House to deny the fact that there 
has lately been a reerudeacenco of revolutionaiy conspiracy in Bengal, and those who 
know the details of that movement will recognise that it is directed by the same 
associations as directed it in 1908, and that those associations have the same motives, 
and the same objective of murder and assassination as they had at that date.'* 

Now, Sir, that is a grave statement to be made by a responsible Member of 
the Government — ^the Member most interested aud charged with the pro- 
tection, the defence of law and order. It is a statement that requires 
substantiation and I will endeavour to substantiate it. These are the 
facts. I will not take the House back beyond well within the year. The 
first fact I will draw their attention to is that on the 14th December a 
dacoity was committed in the Chittagong district in which Rs. 17,000 was 
^stolen from a hackney carriage. The money belonged to the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, and the dacoits who committed that offence were ihadra log. I 
.^0 not propose to mention any namesr On the 24th December, 10 day.s 
afterwards, pistols and cartridges', were recovered by the police an a 
scuffle with certain men. That is nothing in itself but what is of the very 
greatest importance — and I invite the attention of the House to it — is 
this, that the cartridges were cartridges of a type which cannot be bought 
in India. Therefore they were illegally imported cartridges. That is the 
point. Sir, on the 11th of January 1924, a harmless European Mr. Day 
was shot in Calcutta in mistalre. The facts are known. The outrage was 
.directed really at^ the Commissioner of Police, our chief Police Officer 
in Qalcutta, Mr. Tegart ; and here I pause to say that Mr. Tegart’s 
services to Government have been of the most remarkable character, and 
even those with whom he comes in conflict will bear witness to the fairness 
and courage with which he has conducted his operations. Now Sir, what 
was the cartridge used I It was again a cartridge that cannot be bought 
in India. It was a cartridge of the same kind as was used in the second 
Chittagong dacoity. On the 15th March the police searched a house in 
Calcutta^ when very dangerous bombs were discovered, two men were 
§enf up' for trial and they received long terms of imprisonment. These 
were not toy bombs made in the bazaar, but bombs made by someone 
skilled in the art of making bombs and of a most dangerous character. 
I proceed with the stoiy. On the 30th of March one of the Mauser pistols 
which were stolen from Rodda in 1914 was recovered. The person im- 
plicated was convicted under the Arms Act. Now the House is aware 
that in the year 1908 a parcel of 50 pistols wa.s stolen from a gun-maker 
in Calcutta — ^the firm of Rodda. The recovery of those pistols have 
involved a very hea\y loss of hinnan life, and they have been used in 
many murders that have taken place in connection with anarchist crimes. 
On the 13th April an attempt was made to shoot a European named 
Mr. Bruce ; here again there was no doubt whatever that the attack was 
really directed against Mr. Tegart who was Commissioner of Police in 
Calcutta ; the unfortunate Mr. Bruce had nothing whatever to do with 
politics or anything of the hind ; the attack was apparently committed 
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bscsusB from tli6 coloni* of liis csr ie "vras takon for tbc Commissionsr 
■sf Police. • 


On tbe 25tL of ilay an rmfortiinate snb-inspector of police, Profnlla 
C-bandra Eoy, "n^as shot dotm as a result of nerfonaing bis duty m 
arre.stiug certain per-sons ; there ^ras nothing* Trhatever° again.st him 
bej'ond that ; he was shot down like a dog. On the i3th of June an 
arrest was made of a man with a loaded revolver and thirty cartridges 
and he was convicted under the Arms Act. Towards the end of Jime 
Bed Bengal leaflets were circulated in Calcutta. These leaflets advocate 
the murder of police oflicers, and terrorism and offer threats to all those 
'who assist the Government in any way in repressing revolutionary 
crime. These leaflets were again widely distributed during a protest 
meeting which was held in connection with some observations that 
had been made by Lord Lytton which had attracted public attention. 
Taking advantage of tbe feeling against the Governor of Bengal these 
■murderous leaflets were circulated again and I may tell the House that 
the circulation of similar leaflets was an incident in the previous trouble 
in Bengal and shortly after their circulation outrages were committed. 
On the 2.3rd August a bomb outrage was committed in llirzapur Street, 
Calcutta, in which one innocent person lost his life. The accused is 
imder trial and I will say no more about it except that the instrument 
of death was of a most dangerous character and evidently prepared by 
a man who was sMUed in the work. 

Those are the facts, Sir, that I lay before the House and I think 
The Ilo’.ise could draw their own conclusions from it 

Dr. H, S. Gout : I am sorry to interrupt the Honourable the Home 
Member ; but is the Criminal Law Amendment Act in force in Bengal ? 
It is not. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Indian Gximinal 
Law Amendment Act extends to the province of Bengal -and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam ; hut it may he extended by the Lo'cal Government 
in any other province. 

How, Sir, I state those facts to the House not to create prejudice, 
not to lay any undue stress on them. I do not suggest that raking 
India as a whole things are not better than a few years ago. If a tiger 
TriRc; in the jungles of Bengal or the red cock crows on the mined houses 
of Kohat, the Government of India must recognize the immense size 
of the country. I have mentioned these crimes to call the very serious 
attention of the House to the position in one part of Lidia. 

How, Sir, let me read to you the opinion of a gentleman who i?, 

I understand, the leader of the Swaraj Party in Bengal. What does that 
gentleman say 5 He' gave an interview and I understand that what 
he said was revised by tiim — so it is not a mere careless statement. The 
interviewer apparently asked him “ Ton think, then, that there is an 
cnarehist movement in Bengal ? ” " Undoubtedly replied Mr. pas, 

“ and a much more serious anarchist movement than the authorities 
realise.” If it is more serious than we realise— I have no means of 
cheeki^ that hecanse it is very serious— then, Sir. that establishes my 
point, that as regards Bengal my predecessor Sir ^lalcolm Hailey's state- 
ment Vas perfectly correct and indeed an vnderstateirent nf the ease. 
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Now, Sir, what is the view of the House on a point like this ? As, 
a f^overnment we are threatened with an anarchist conspiracy which 
Ave arc told is more dangerous tlian we arc aAvare of. At a .juncture 
like this .arc Ave to throAv aAvay any' weapon in our hands ? 'Would Ave 
be justiGed in doing so 1 That is the point I should like to put to the 
House. "We have the responsibility of maintaining law and order. I fear 
that perhaps an Act like this Avill not be sufGcicnt ; but are Ave justiGed 
in rejecting any poAver we have ? Can Ave be fairly asked, when Ave have, 
these' troubles in front of us, to repeal this Act ? And, mind you, m,y 
Ilonour.able friend olTers no substitute, lie says “ No ; the Act must go ; 
there is no trouble in India ; you can deal with any trouble by the ordinary 
laAV.” Noav, Sir, is that true ? Can organised associations devoting 
themselves to crime be dealt Avith by the ordinary laAV ? Can the 
ordinary law deal Avith terrorism of Avitnesses and the like 1 I submit 
it is not so. No one AV’ould be better pleased 

Dr. H. S. Gotir : To enable my Honourable friend to develop his 
ar.cnmcnt, may I sa.v that I have offered a substitute, namel.v, the 
Criminal IjaAv Amendment Act of 1913, knoAvn as the Conspiracy Act, 
AV'hich add.; sections 120A and 120B to the Indian Penal Code ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman t I thank my Honourable 
friend ,• but I Avill road to the IIou-sc Avhat he him.^.elf suys in his own 
book on the Penal Code in rcg.ard to evidence in conspiracies : 

“ Direct cAldcnco is seldom avail.iblo to prove a con.spiracy ; even when available 
it is tainted as being the evidence of an accomjdico and requiics corroboration.” 

If, Sir, I could be safisGcd that by ordinary prosecutions avc should 
be in a portion lo deal Avitb the situation that may arise I should be in a 
very different position. I do not belicA-e it. 

I iiOAv proceed to the second part of my argument. I think I have 
said enough to shoAv to the House that this is no mere chimera that I am 
creating regarding the situation in Beng.il. It may be said and no 
doubt it Avill be said that this Act has been misapplied and misiLsed. Let 
lae cjuote what has been said by a Local Government on the point : 

“ The Act lias been used to proclaim certain associations unlawful. This step 
was not tabon a moment too soon. Intimidation, forcible seizure of lands, subversion 
of tho Government by creation of courts, barbarous punishments inflicted upon thoso 
who failed to obey the orders of these courts, were all common.” 

Noav, in a . situation like that the ordinary law is not sufficient. 
For more than tAvo years the Punjab Government took no action. It 
was not till October 1923 that action was taken. Noav, Sir, if action 
had not been taken what would have been the result 1 If this laAV was 
not aA'ailahle, Ave would have had to have another like it. I shall not 
develop that point further. What I say is this ; these repressive laAvs — • 

I Avjll not say repressive laAvs, because all laws are repressive — these law 
which confer extraordinary powers on the Executive are often a half- 
way house which prevents outbreaks, leading to far mure serious results 
Let me put that point. It may be said and it will be said no doubt 
that action of this kind is not only open to criticism hut in itself is apt 
to act as an irritant causing further trouble. Sir, that I cannot accept. 

1 come back to my original proposition that it is the duty of the 
GoA'crnment to maintain laAV and order. If the ordinary ffiAA' fails, then 
extraordinary expedients Avill have to be used. Noav, I have tried to deal 
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vith this question perfectly frankly and I have told the House what 
is in my own mind. I have told them what is the situation in Bengal 
and l-ask them to consider whether if they were responsible for the 
maiutenancc of law and order in India they would consent to the 
repeal of this Act. I doubt it, Sir. If the House should proceed to the 
step involved by the acceptance of my Honourable friend’s Resolution, 
it will be taking on itself a very grave responsibility, and I hope that- 
wiser counsels will prevail. 

Mr. H. E. Holme (United Provinces : Nominated Official) : Sir, it^ 
has been somewhat of a puzzle to me, ever since I had the honour of- 
becoming a member of this Assembly, why some Honourable Members are 
practically always identifying the interests of the public with those of 
the criminal, or at any rate of the law-breaker. The prin|^ple of the maxim 
that “it is better that 100 guilty men should be acquitted than that one 
innocent man should be convicted is ridden absolutely to death while thd 
complementary maxim jtidex-damjiature, cum nocens absolviivr (it is the 
Judge who is condemned when the guilty man is acquitted) is entirely 
lost sight of. It seems to me that this attitude of mind is part of an anti- 
Government complex due to a throw back of the sub-conscious to the bad 
old times, both in England and in India and in other countries as well, 
when the administration of justice was corrupt and much of the law was 
harsh and unfair, and when the only means of escaping from very 
detestable and shocking tyranny and despotism seemed to lie either in 
secret undermining of authority or open revolution. But the transfer of 
the same point of view to the present state of things in India, where we 
have a Government which, even though it may make mistakes, is always 
devoting its most strenuous efforts to what it considers to be tlie good of 
the country, and which indeed oeeasiojially fills some of us with some- 
thing like alarm lest in the concessions it makes to popular feeling it 
shoidd prove to have gone too far for safety, — ^undcr such conditions we 
are surely doing harm and not good bj' attempting to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of any weapon essential to its existence. Sloreover, we do not 
wish that the future Indianised administration should be placed at a dis- 
advantage by being presented with a weakened and ineffective, form of 
government. We desire, on the contrary, that it should be given every 
chance by being provided with a framework of administration of the 
greatest possible strength and efficiency. It is time that we made up_ our 
minds whether we consider that the pre.sent Government of India is a 
well-meaning though you may choose to say> defective iustituMon which 
is capable of, — if you like, calling for — ^improvement by constitutional 
means, or whether the Government is an enemy which must be resisted 
by every possible method. If we hold the former opinion, we should 
hesitate to release those who are pledged to subvert all authority and order, 
while if we consider that the Government is our hitter enemy, we might 
at least come out into the open and say so ; let us admit that we are 
urging the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the release 
of those imprisoned under it, not because we consider that they have been 
unjustly convicted or that they can be released without danger, but 
because we hope to secure the assistance of persons who will he powerfulj 
if unscrupulous, auxiliaries in our campaign agajnst the Government. 
But in such a case, we should not complain of or reproach the Government 
because they do not accept or act on Bills and Resolutions expressly 
designed to hamper them in their activities, to interfere with their use- 
fulness and to bring about their destrixction. As regards the contention 
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tiiat the present is a specially opportune time for the repeal of Part 11 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, surely the present activity o! 
Bolshevik and revolutionary propaganda, as has been pointed out, is d 
clear indication pointing to an opposite conclusion. No one should wish 
to encourage individuals or associations ; 

v.Hch encourage or aid persons to commit acts of violence of intimidation, of 
of wliich the members habitually commit sucli acts or -vvliicli have for their ob'jeet inter; 
ferchce with the administration of tlid law, or nith the maintenance of law and 
Order, or which constitute a danger to the public peace.” 

It is, however, contended that the ordinary law is sufficient for such case's, 
but it has been clearly brought out that the ordinary law must act on 
legally admissible evidence and in accordance with a standard of proof 
which it is impossible to attain when the evidence wliich would otherwise 
have been available is prevented from being produced by secrecy or inti- 
midation. I see that the amendment which is down on the paper appears 
to recommend the release not only of prisoners convicted under Parf II 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. but also of those dacoits, murderers 
and other criminals who have been convicted under Part I. 

» Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadari Rural) : May I tell my Honourable Friend that 
that is not my object ? Sly object is to confine it to Part II. I am sorr^ 
that that was not made clear in the amendment. 

Mi'. H. E. Holme ; That appears to me to he the effect of the amend- 
ment even if it was not the object of it. Surely this is not the time fd 
let loose all these dangerous enemies of society upon the public. Sir,, t 
oppose the motion. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Sir, 1 rise to offer' my support fo' 
the motion that the Criminal- Law Amendment Act of 1908 he repealed. 
The Honourable the Home Member has told us all the reasons he could 
urge against the motion. He has told us that the welfare of the people 
is the supreme law, I do not think anybody will take exception to, 
that. He has also told us that this particular law was introduced in 1905 
because of the conditions which then existed in Bengal. We are- not 
concerned with those conditions now. He has reminded us that the last 
Assembly turned down a proposal which sought to recommend the 
repeal of this very Act in 1923, and he said that that meant that the 
Assembly affirmed the necessity of keeping this law alive at the time 
they did so. Lastly the main argument Avhich he advanced for keep- 
ing up this law, for continuing this law on the Statute-book was the 
incidents which took place in Bengal during the last 12 months, I am 
not aware that this Criminal Law Amendment Act, Part H, haS been 
used against any associations in Bengal during” the last 12 months. I 
asked my Honourable friend for information on this point and the 
Honourable the Home Member has not given any information that it 
has been so used. It comes to this then, that there have been a certain 
number of dacoities in Bengal during the last 12 months. Does that give 
any justification for continuing this particular law hn the Statute- 
book ? Have those dacoities been dealt with under the ordinary law ? 
My Honourable friend has not told us that the ordinary law was not! 
applied in these cases. He has net told ns that this particular law, 
was put into use in order to pr'eveut the formation of dangerous asso- 
oiationh or for the purposes of breaking them. I fake it tliat dacoitie-s 
liave taken' nlaee in- Bengal- not only during the last 12 months hut they 
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have taken place on other occasions also. Occasionally dacoilies do 
take place in different parts of the .country but the occurrence of these 
daeoities docs not afford my justification for continuing this law on the 
Statute-book. The position then is this, that ezccept in Bengal, except 
for the incidents relating to Bengal which the Honourable the Home 
Member haa mentioned, he has not told us of any disturbed condition 
in any other part of the country which Avould justify his opposition to 
the motion of Dr. Gour. On the contrary he remembers and the House 
remembers, that the A.ct in question was passed in 1903 under the 
special conditions which then prevailed. That was the period which 
followed the partition of Bengal. There was a strong agitation going 
on against the partition of Bengal vrith the desire of having tlie parti- 
tion nndone. The Act was passed in 1908. His Majesty the King 
Emperor honoured India with a visit in 1911 and he \vas pleased to 
undo the partition. The two Bengals were reunited. Anarchical and 
revolutionary crime very much disappeared, if it did not entirely dis- 
appear in, Bengal. The years that followed did not v/itness any .such 
organised and dangerous associations as the Act of 1908 was contem- 
plated to deal with. Wc had peaceful times during the many years of 
the war. It is a remarkable fact that during the many 'years of the 
•war there wa.s very little crime, anarchical or rurolul ionary, in thia 
eountiy. That was a circumstance which was noted hy Government and 
by non-official public men. Three years after tlie close of llie war, when 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales visited India, in November 
1921, the Government of Bengal, the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces, the Government of Bihar and the Government of the Punjab ex- 
tended Part IT of the Act of 1908 to their respective provinces. Wo 
know tlie ■unfortunate occurrence that took place in Bombay on the 
arrival of Ilis Royal Highness the Prince- of Wales. These occurrences 
did not take place in Bengal, but -while the Bombay Government kejh; 
its head cool even after wliat had occurred after the arrival of the 
Prince, the Bengal Government wont into a panic and extended the 
Act in question to Bengal. It declared Congress Volunteers an un- 
la-'.vful association. As a protest i^fr. C. R. Das and about a thousand 
other gentlemen immediately declared themselves as Congrcs.s’ 
Yolunteeis; 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman : I am very unwilling 
to intcrnipt my Hononrahlo friend. This Act applies to Bengal 
proprio vigorc. There is no question of extending it. 

Pandit Hadan Konan IdalaAdya : I beg your pardon. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander rtluddhnan ; The Honourable Member 
said that the Bengal Government extended the Act. The Act applies 
to Bengal prnprio vigorc. 

Pandit luotiDl Nehru (Cities of the United Pi-ovinces : Non-Muliatn- 
madan Urban) : Is it not tbe fact that a notification of the Government was. 
issued .saying that it applies to a particular a.ssociat:on ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Irluddiman : Tiiat is cerrainlv the 
ca.'-e. The Honourable Pandit said that the Act was extended to 
Bengal. 

Pandit I'ladan Mohan Idak-viya^ I fear the Honourable the Homo 
Member ha.s not been correctly informed. 

Mv rfoolleclirn is tlu't there w.os a notification published b}* the 
Government of Bengal on the ISth of November 1921, extenning.,......oc« 
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■Rlr. M; a. Jinnah - (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban') Not 
exten(iiiig declaring associations unlawful. 

The Eonoui’able Sir Alexander Muddiman : Yes, that is correct. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Thank you. Declaring the 
Congress Volunteers an unlawful association. Now, Sir, from 1908 to 
1921 covered a long distance of time, and it was most regrettable, most 
deplorable, that an Act which was meant to deal with the dacoits and 
anarchists of 1908 was applied to such honourable men as Mr. C. R. Das 
and a thousand other workers of the Congress who joined with him in 
making a protest against the declaration that Congress Volunteers were 
an unlawful association. At tlie same time the Act was applied to 
Congress Volunteers and similar associations in other provinces. IDs 
Royal Highness the Prince of IVales left India after four monthis 
sojourn in India, and it was hoped, that the notifications against 
Congress Volunteers would then be withdrawn. They were not so 
withdrawn. We find the Government unwilling even at this distance 
of time to do without the Act we find the Government of India and tlio 
Local Governments still desire to keep up this Act on the Statute-book. 
Now what is the justification for it ? 1 .say there is none. The Hononr- 
a,ble the Home Slember has not referred to the Province where this 
Act is being misapplied in a shameful manner to-day. I understand 
nearly 500 persons who are not dacoits, who are not anarchists, are 
undergoing imprisonment in the Punjab at this moment, under the 
provisions of Part II of this Act of 1908. They are men who were 
recognised by the Government only a short time — a year or so ago — as 
‘being representative of a large section of Sildi religious opinion. They 
“were members and office-bearers of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandalc 
Committee. Bj’- June 1923 the Government of the Punjab had 
practieallj’- settled their differences with the Sikhs of the Gurdwara 
Prabhandalc Committee. Tliey not only recognised them as representa- 
tives of Silvh religious opinion, but they also released a large number 
of tlie Gurdwara Prabhandalc Committee prisoners in appreciation of 
the help given by that Committee at the time of the unfortunate dis- 
turbances at Amritsar between Hindus and Muhammadans. Yet a 
few months after — in October 1923— -the Government of the Punjab 
all of a sudden issued an order declaring the members of the Gurdwara 
Prabhandak Committee _ an unlawful association. There is no other 
charge formulated against the men I am referring to. The mere 
fact that they are members of that Committee has been sufficient to 
prosecute them, and I understand that about 500 of such men are under- 
going imprisonment to-day. Nobody has said that even one of these 
members of the Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee is a dangerous 
person in an 3 ^ sense of the word ; these men I am speaking of have been 
comdeted and imprisoned merely because the registered association to 
which thej^ belonged had been declared by Goverrunent to be an unlaw- 
ful association under the provisions of this Act. I submit. Sir, that 
when an Act which was meant for anarchists and revolutionaries is 
being applied to punish and to break the spirit of men who have 
committed no crime, it is high time that the Act was repealed, that this 
weapon was taken away from the hands of the Government, because the 
Government have shown that they have not carefuUy, honourably, honest- 
ly used this weapon. In the circumstances the question for the House to 
consider is whether there wifi, be any injury done to the cause of law and 
order if this weapon is removed from the Statute-book. The J^nourablo 
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nii*^ Member has not shown that any such injury will he done. 

* ^ sufficient to cope with cases of dacoity, 

o± violence, of murder and of conspiracy against the King. Offenders 
can be tried, they have been, tried, in different parts of the country 
unclcr that law, ana it has not been shown that there has been a failure 
of justice because of the insufficiency of those laws. This being so, 
Sir, it IS obvious that justice demands, the principles of good govern- 
ment demand, that this extraordinary law should be removed from 
the Statute-book. The Honourable the Home Member has urged that 
at a juncture like this we should not ask for this law to be repealed. The 
juncture to which he referred was the situation which exists in Bengal. 

I liave^ already said enough about that situation and in the absence of 
any evidence that the state of affairs in any part of the country requires 
the continuance of this Act on the Statute-book, it is fair and reason- 
able and just that it should be removed. My Honourable friend said 
that these laws were half way houses to prevent outrages. They have not 
been proved to be so. On the contrary during the last three years we 
have seen this par,ticular Act applied to persons to whom it should 
never have been applied. My Honourable friend lilr. Abhayankar has 
already referred to the regrettable fact that the Honourable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his compatriots in the United Provinces were also 
hauled up under this evil enactment. When you find that men who 
were leading the country in Bengal, the United Provinces and the 
country generally, when you find that such men have been made the 
victims of this enactment, I submit that that fact- alone is sufficient to 
justify the demand that such an enactment should be removed from the . 
Statute-book. 'I very respectfully ask the Honourable tlie Home Member 
and every other Member who supports the continuance of this law on 
the Statute-book, to show in what cases of associations of dangerous 
men this law has been applied during the last three years, to analyse 
those cases and to say. whether the maintenance of law and order 
would have suffered in the least degree if this law had not existed on 
the Statiite-book. This being so, I .submit. Sir, that this law ought to 
be repealed. I will not deal with the amendment, at this moment. 
Unfortunately I did not put in the Avords “ Part II " in the notice of 
the amendment which I gave some months ago, my ob.feet was clearly 
that all prisoners undergoing imprisonment under Part H of the 
Act should be released, but I Avill not complicate the question at this 
moment by diseussinG: that amendment. Two days after a.Besolutinn 
is coming before this Assembly dealing with the question of the 
release of political prisoners. I will reserve my remarks' on the sub- 
ject of the release of prisoners for^that occasion. For the present^ I 
will conclude by saying that the principles of good government, fair- 
ness to the people, justice to the people, demand that tins' enactm'eiit’ 
•which was never meant to be applied to ordinary timo.s and which has' 
been misapplied, as I have said, in a shameful raanuer in many parts' 
of the country, should be removed from the Statute-book without a 
moment’s further delay. I hope the Government will yet reconsider 
their view, and that thev will respond to the crcncral Avish in the country. 
Avhich is not affected by the remarks of Captain Ilira Singh avIvo, I 
regret to'say, has got into the habit of reading votes— (An Jlonourablff 
Memlcr ‘ “ Avhich are supplied by someone else”). I will not say 
which are supplied by someone else— I Avill leave it there'— of _ rea'diUg 
notes on subjeeffi Avbich come up for discussion, fun the Upccitil efU w 
?SSa of some Members, I am afraid, of this Hous'c. The: Assembly 
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of the characier contemplated by the Act, in which case the court to 
^\hom the jurisdiction is given over the matter will make a declaration 
that the declaration of Government is not valid. If Government arc 
prepared to accept this suggestion that I have ventured to put forward 
atid if they tell us that at a later stage tliey '\vill bring forward Icf^isla- 
tion to amend the Act ns it stands in order to introduce some such safe- 
guard as I have indicated, then I think there will be no harm in leavin*^ 
this emergency power in the hands of the Government. But I do most 
earnestly say, Sir, that some such safeguard is absolutely necessary. As 
the Act stands at present, the mere declaration of Government is final and 
nobody can question it. But as I say wc can conceive of cases in which 
Government may have been mistaken ; the information placed before them 
may not have been correct and injustice may be done. Therefore I do 
urge tliat Government sliould at an early date bring forward some such 
legislation introducing certain safeguards in the manner I have indicated 
in this Act. If that is done, I for one sec no harm in leaving the Act on 
the Statute-book with that safeguard introduced therein. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Sir, I do not intend to make a speech. I 
take part in this debate simply with the object of uttering a warning — 
a two-fold warning, a warning to the House and a warning to the Govern- 
ment, hly Honourable friend, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, has just con- 
cluded a very able critici.sm of the Act based upon the language and the 
lack of safeguards. Lot me clear the ground at the very outset by saying 
that I strongly dissent with the milk and water substitute that he ha.s 
suggested to the Government. Even if the Government are prepared to 
accept his suggestion, I hope the House will not agree to it. Now, the 
warning that I wish lo give to the House is this, be not led away by the 
plau.sible argument whicJi has been addressed to you by my Honourable 
friend, the Home hlember. Wli.it does that argument come to ? The 
wonder is that it has been advanced seriously in a House composed as 


this is. He say.s that the ordinary law is not sufficient. Now, please 
analy.se this ; what does it mean ? What is ordinary law and whai is 
estraordinary law ? What is a special law ? What i.s an emergency law T 
In order to an.swer any of these descriptions they must in the first instance 
be laws. You cannot have something ivhich has no claim to be recognised 
as law to be called an extraordinary or a special law to meet an emergency. 
It comes to this. When a confe.ssion of this kind is made by the Govern- 
ment, namely, that the ordinary law is not sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of the ease, it really means that we have failed in the art of government, 
that we cannot govern you any longer and therefore we must — ^what f 
administer the law strictly ? No. We must be permitted to break the 
law in the name of the law. Here are anarehists. We are sorry to confep 
that we cannot catch them — ^we cannot stop them — ^ive cannot annihilate 
them. What are we to do ? We do not know what and how to do it 
under the law. The magnificent system of law and jurisprudence which 
has been handed down in England from generation to generation and which 
is the just pride of the England of to-day, is insufficient for us ^to meet 
the requirements of the case. What then is to be_ done ? Ooviously 
this, against one set of law-breakers you must by giving us authority to 
break the law create a set of licensed law-breakers. That is what it comes 
to. What is meant by the insufficiency of the ordinary law ? Is ihere 
any crime, any conceivable- .thing that law, if it can claim to be law, can- 
not and does not anticipate ? And what does this insufficiency of tiie 
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ordinary law consist in 1 It consists in the inability to find evidence to 
corndnee any honest man that a particnlar man is guilty. That is the 
insufiieiehcy. Well, I say if you are unable to deal with a case under the 
law, under the magnificent system of law which prevails in England and 
which you .have imported into this country, you must at once confess that 
you have no business to be in this country and give up aU your pretensions 
to rule us as a subject race. 

Then, the Honourable the Home Member says “ Oh give us a substitute 
for the ordinary law.” Now, the ordinary law has sometimes failed in 
ether countries too. What is the substitute resorted to ? I can under- 
stand that, if things go from bad to worse, the ordinary law is suspended 
and you institute martial law or something of that nature for a time. But 
I cannot understand the ordinary law to go on side by side with the extra- 
ordinary procedure subversive of all laws that was laid down in this Act. 
And then, please note what the argument comes to. IMy learned friend 
wifi, excuse me if I say that all argiimsnts so far advanced in support of 
this Part of the Act are mere pretences, mere camouflage, to beep it 
in force not for the purpose alleged but to meet quite a different set of 
circumstances which has arisen in the past and may arise in the future ; 
not the conditions which really obtain in Bengal but those which may 
arise anj’where in India. Why do I say that 1 Will anyone in this House 
tell me how is Part II of this Act, which still is the only Part in force 
to be applied against any conspiracy, any anarchical movement ? What 
is to be done under it to deal with such a movement ? The Part Of the 
Act which really did apply to these movements was Part I which has 
already been repealed. Part II deals with unlawful associations, whether 
you know their names or not. And what do you do ? The Government 
issue a notification that such and such an association is an unlawful 
a.ssociation. Is it possible to conceive that any anarchical association, any 
secret society, will ever be known to the Government in that sense and the 
Government will issue a notification against that- society 1 Has it ever 
been done ? Can you conceive, can any practical man conceive, that a 
secret society wiU act in such a manner that the Government will be p.ble 
to issue a notification ? And, if the Government are not able to issue 
a notification what happens ? Why anarchical crime is committed. And 
when it is once committed, you have to catch the offender just as you 
would any other offender, whether this Act is applicable or is not applicaldc, 
whether it is in force or is not in force. The whole argument of my 
learned friend is based upon the list of outrages which have recently 
happened in Bengal. I put it to him and to every Member of this House 
to tell me, how any of those outrages could have been stopped by the 
application of Part II. If a man is caught red-handed or if he is sub- 
sequently traced and put on his trial and if Part I were in force he could 
have been dealt with under that part, but I say again that Part II has 
absolutely no reference to a case of the kind that has been mentioned. 
Well, then, what is the substitute for this law which should be adopted 
in a -case like this ? What is first of all the evil which has to be removed ? 
The substitute for the Act will, of course, be the remedy for that evil. 
The e\ul is this alien rule — ^this government by force — ^this government 
against the will of the people whom you are governing, and the one remedy 
for it is to let the people govern themselves. There is no other remedy. You 
may try your best. You may invent and manufacture aU sorts of engines 
of repression, I can assure you that they will be of no avail and they will 
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recoil upon you in course of lime. lias any nation in the ■n'orld yet 
succeeded in governing a people as you are trying to do ? 

.Then, I wisli to say a ivord about the interview of hlr. Das which my 
Honourable friend has given to the House as a confession of the Swaraj 
Party. Now, Sir, the Swaraj Party stands upon its own leg.s. It treats 
the charges of corruption, such hs those that were mentioned at question 
time this morning with the contempt they deserve. It challenges public 
inquiries into every act and conduct of theirs. They are people who act 
above-board. No C. I. D., no special laws are necessary. You know 
■when this very-'enaetment was used against members of the Congress Party, 
what did they do ? They went to the Court ; they broke the law, and 
they said they had broken it and there was an end of the matter. Well, 
Mr. Das says there is a more serious anarchical movement than the autho- 
rities realise. Now, Sir, I do not know upon what materials Mr. Das 
made that statement, but I wholly cndor.se it, every word of it, and not 
only that, but I say that, if you do not take care, you will one fine morning 
wake up to find the whole country full of a honeycomb of secret con- 
spiracies and you ^vill not know how to deal with it. Why do I say so ? 
Not because I am in concert with any of these conspirators. If 1 were 
I would admit it, but in fact I am not and my own inclinations do not 
take me that way. But I say as a reasonable man, who can put two and 
two together, that I know what ails my countrymen. I know how the 
wave of anarchy arose, I have watched the ebb and flow of /the wave. 
You may pride yourself in the belief tnat it "was your repressive laws 
that put down anarchy in Bengal for a time. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. What actually happened was that Gandhi came in with 
his non-violent non-co-operation and put an eflectual stop to all these 
anarchical crimes for the time being. It is you who crippled him. It is 
you -tt'ho deprived him of the opportunities he possessed, and you must 
take the consequence. These conspiracies must revive in the ordinary 
course of things, and j'o.u cannot expect otherwise. Now, as I have already 
said — and I need not for that purpose read the provisions of the Act, it 
has nothing whatever to do with the activities of the anarchists, because 
they work underground. You cannot catch them. They have no tangible 
associations. They have no name for their associations except perhaps' 
Red Bengal. Bj’’ all means declare Red Bengal as an unlawful association. 
How many people will you catch ? Who will come forward and say 
“ I am a member of the Red Bengal society ”, Red Bengal will commit 
its crimes. It will work underground. Only when a crime is committed 
you will be able to identify a man as a member of the Bed Bengal society 
or association, whatever you may call it. But Part II will never come 
into play. It is only Part I that could come into play. The real use 
of the Act has been — as my learned friends who have Spoken before me 
have already mentioned — against people of a more dangerous character 
than even anarchists. And who are they ? People like my friend 
Mr, 0. R. Das and myself. Why are we so dangerous 1 Because vre have 
made it our business to awaken the people to acknowledge of their real 
rights, to inform them how they are misgoverned and to demand that they 
should be governed by themselves. That is the danger of 'it. 

I do not wish to detain the House any further. I will only say that 
this Act is a most outrageous law. It is a blot upon that magnificent 
system I have referred to above. It is a blot upon the 'English nation 
and upon British character. I will say one thing before I sit down and it 
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is this. If- this la-w continues in force and if this laTV is applied in my 
own provinces or if a notification is’ issued in provinces to which this law 
applies, I shall take it to he my highest duty to break the law myself and 
to call upon others to break it< 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee (Industries hlember) : Sir, as 
I listened to the speech of my Honourable friend opposite (Pandit hlotilal 
Nehru), I could not help regretting that for some years at any rate the 
courts had lost one of the best advocates in this eoimtry, an advocate who 
feels that although he has not really a very good case, he must make 
a good case and he does make a good case at least for the time being. 
But, Sir, I fear that my Honourable friend has on this occasion 
proved a little too much. I gather from his speech that he thinks that 
this particular Act, this particular law which we are now discussing, can 
be of no value whatever to the Executive in its present form. (A Voice : 
“ Great use.’’’) I think he said it was of no use at aU against anarchical 
activities. The only use that can be made for the present law was against 
persons like himself and like Mr, Das. Well, I can assure m}’ Honourable 
friend that in his present frame of mind there is not the least chance of 
this Act being used against him. {Mr. Amar Naih Dutt It is no com- 
pliment to him.”) I thinli times have changed since 1921 when my 
Honourable friend did break the Act. I am perfectly certain, in spite of 
the assurance that he conveyed to the House a little while ago, that he 
will not break this Act again. So, I should like all my Honourable friends 
in this House to disabuse themselves of the fear that this Act was again 
going to be xised against my Honourable friend opposite. (A Voice : 
“ What about Regulation III ? ”) One good service my friend has done is 
that he has demolished the arguments that were used by my Honourable 
friend, Pandit hladan Mohan Malaviya. Pandit hladan Mohan Malaviya 
seemed to doubt the statements that had been made by the Honourable 
the Home Member with regard to anarchical movements in Bengal and 
elsewhere. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I did not doubt, Sir, the facts 
stated by the Honourable the Home Member. I challenged the conclusions 
which he drew from those facts for keeping this Act on the Statute-book. 

The Honoiuable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : One of the conclusions of the 
Honourable the Home Member was that there was anarchical 
conspiracy in Bengal and I understood the Honourable Pandit, who 
is also one of my oldest friends in this Assembly, to say that he did not 
believe that statement. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : The Honourable Member is utterly 
mistaken. _ I did not say that about the non-existence of conspiracy. I 
simply said that the Honourable the Home Member had not shown how. 
those facts justified the keeping up of a special enactment. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : I am verj^ glad. Sir, that the 
Honourable Pandit has explained his position. I am very glad that he has 
admitted that there is anarchical conspiracy in Bengal, and I should 
like all my Honourable friends opposite to search their hearts and to say 
whether it is not likel 3 - that there may be a revival of similar conspiracies 
in provinces other than Bengal. 

- Pandit Motilal Nehru ; There is bound to be. 
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The Honourable Mr. A. C. Ohatterjee : Exactly ; that is what my 
Honourable frien.l PandifMolilal Nehru lias said, and I should like every 
Member in this House to ponder over that fact and to consider whether, 
when Qovcrinncnl say that an enactment like this is necessary in order to 
combat such eoir-piracics, tlicy should accept the motion of the Honourable 
l)r. Gour and proceed to the consideration of >this Bill. 

Sir, Pandit Motilal Nehru made another extraordinary stalement, a 
stfleirent wdiich came to me witli a {'rcat deal of slioes: comin.: as it did 
from a learned lawyer like himself. He said that there were no speci:il 
laws in any other country. 

Pandit Xdotilal Nehru : Who said that ? 

The Honourable Mr, A. 0. Chatterjeo : I certainly understood my 
Honourable friend to say that. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I said there are special laws, emergency laws 
and all sorts of laws in every country. But they are laws. They do not 
violate all notions on whieh laws are founded by being called special or 
being qualified by any other Avord. This particular la'.v i.s no laAV at all. 
That is Avhat I said. 

The" Honourable Mr, A. C. Chattorjee : I really do not know how a 
lawyer can say that a particular law is no law at all. If a laAv is passed 
hy the constituted authority, I take it it is law. The position is exactly 
the same in England, only the constitution of the authorities who pass the 
law may be different. Sly Honourable friend said that no such special - 
laws or emei’gency Iuavs were ever passed in England. He paid a very 
high compliment to the English people and to their traditions. I wonder if" 
he had never heard of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and of the 
various other laws that have been passed in the United Kingdom from time 
to time to deal Avitb special emergencies or to deal with special forms of 
crime. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I admit that. I can understand the susuen- 
sion of the laAV for the time being, but I cannot understand the ordinary 
law to go on with your special laAV superimposed. You have got an extra- 
ordinary special law running on for years. 

The Honoxmable Mr. A. 0. Ohatterjee : What about the coercion Acts 
in England or in the United Kingdom ? I really am surprised that my 
Honourable friend, who is always so straightforward in his arguments, 
should simply overlook that fact. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cim Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : l\Iay I knoAV, Sir, on a point of information, 
whether any coercive Act has been passed England for being applied to 
the people of England except during the time of the war when we had the 
Dora — ^whether any Act suspending the Habeas Corpus Act has been passed 
since the French Ecvointion days ? 

The Honoturable Mr, A. C. Ohatterjee : The Honourable Member 
will have an ample opportunity of asking an questions after I have 
finished. I am not a lawyer and it is not for me to give him an answer, 
hut certainly I was surprised to hear extraordinary statements made by 
a lawyer. Then, Sir, coming back to the arguments of my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, I noted that he said that there were 
no revolutionary activities in Bengal at all during the War, 'and there- 
fore this Act Avas never applied and therefore it was not necessary. I^do 
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not know if my Honoui-able friend lias for the moment forgotten tlie 
existence during the war of the Defence of India Act. The Defence of 
India Act gave for the time being the most extraordinary poAvers to 
Government and I think my Honourable friend must have forgotten that 
both Lord Carmichael and Lord Ronaldshay stated more than once that 
it u^as because the Government of Bengal Avere enabled to apply the extra- 
ordinary proA'isions of the Defence of India Act that the revolutionary 
activities in Bengal had for the time being been stopped. I do not agree 
at all Avith my Honourable friend opposite that it Avas only the cult of 
klahatma Gandhi — for whom I have the greatest respect — that it Avas 
merely the cult of Mahatma Gandhi AAdiich stopped the revolutionary 
activities in Bengal. They had been stopped at least for the time being 
during the Avar Avhen Mahatma Gandhi’s cult Avas not in existence, and if 
JIahatma Gandhi’s cult was responsible or AV'as instrumental in stopping 
revolutionary actiAuties in Bengal, AA'hy has it failed noAV ? Mahatma 
Gandhi is out of jail, and Avhy cannot he exercise his potent influence over 
again ? If he cannot exercise his influence I expect my Honourable 
friends opposite are responsible for that and not Government. Sii’, 
Pandit kladan ]\Iohan Malaviya also referred to the application of this 
Act in recent months in the Punjab. He characterised the members of 
the Parbhandak Committee as so many gentlemen Avhose spirit had been 
broken and crushed by this most repressiA'e measure. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I did not say that their spirit 
had been broken or crushed.- It Avill ncA'er be broken or crushed. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : I am very glad that the 
Honourable Member thinks that their spirit has not been broken or 
crushed. Then AA'hat harm has this Act done ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : If the Honourable Mr. Chatterjee 
does not know it, no amount of expression of my opinion Avill convince 
him. I objected, because the Government had not the courage to fight 
them honourably in the open field. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : Is it not fighting in the open 
field to declare their association unlaAvful under the laAv ? Any way, 
I defy my Honourable friend to show that everything is well in the Punjab. 
He himself has tried times Avithout number to restore peace in the Punjab. 
I acknowledge his services, but he must admit that the efforts of himself 
and his friends have been in vain and it is for the Government which is 
responsible for law and order in the Punjab to apply such measures as 
they consider necessary to maintain laAV and order. Now, my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member started by saying that all his training had been 
tOAvards looking upon laws of this kind with suspicion. I expect my 
Honourable friend AA^as referring to his legal and judicial training. Sir, 
I Avas a Judge only for a few months. I expect I was a A'^ery bad Judge 
because I Avas at once transferred back again to the ExecutiA'e. AnyhoAV, 
Sir, I wish as an officer, — as a servant of the Indian GoA’^ernment and as 
a servant of the Indian public who has spent most of his time in discharg- 
ing executive functions,— I Avish to state on behalf of executive officers 
that they also look upon such laAvs with very great suspicion and very 
great diffidence. They would much rather use the ordinary proAusions of 
the law, but, Sir, they have a Amry much more sacred duty to perform — a 
duty Avhich they often perform amidst great danger and in the midst of 
very great difficulties, and that duty is the maintenance of the King’s 
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peace, and for that reasoa they have to use any la-\vs vrhich have been 
provided for them by the constituted authorities. I hope that vrhcn 
Members of this House proceed to vote on this measure they vill thini; 
of all these officers, and I vmuid remind them that most of these officers 
are their own countrjTuen. I wisli Members or this House to thinJc of 
these Indian officers all over India trying to carry oul the law and trying 
to maintain peace and order in circumstances which are' extremely difficult 
and sometimes extremely dangerous to themselves. I wi.sh Members of 
this House to think of these Indian officers from the Commissioner down 
to the police constable and the Tahsil chaprassi, and in their interests 
I would ask Honourable Members of this House not to vote for Dr. Gour’s 
motion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. : I regret to say that even after the eloquent speech 
of my Honourable friend, kir. Chatterjee, I am not convinced, and therefore 
I will not only vote for but wish to lend my entire support to the 
motion of Dr. Gour, Sir, I am .sure that the Honourable 
kir, Chatterjee would not have made the speech or advanced the argu- 
ments which he made if he had been a lawyer. It is because of 
his associations with the Executive that what little law he learnt he has 
forgotten. I ask kir. Chatterjee, was he really- serious in the name of 
■maintaining the King’s peace, — ^was he really serious in suggesting to 
this House that because there was a suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
England, because there was a Defence of India Act passed in India during 
the -war, therefore, to-day conditions prevail in India that justify the 
retention of the Statute ? This Statute was passed in 1908 and I know the 
circumstances under which it was pa.ssed. I know that it was due to the 
partition of Bengal when the Honourable klember’s pro\'ince was aflame, 
and in order to pacify public opinion in this coinitry we know' that soon 
after this Act was passed bj’’ the then Imperial Legislative Council we 
got the klinto-klorky reforms. The klinto-Morley reforms followed this, 
but Government had already taken the instrument in their hands before the 
klinto-klorley reforms came into existence. Ever .since then, Sir, what has 
happened 1 Owing to the introduction of the Minto-klorley reforms the 
country, at large changed its attitude. And I am sure that the Honourable 
Members across the Trcarmry Benches there who know anything about 
India will bear me out that' the bombs that appeared in 190G, 1907 and 
1908, disappeared and disappeared for a considerable time. Tiien came 
the war in 1914. The klinto-klorley reforms woi’ked from 1909-10 and 
in 1914 came the war. What was the po.sition 7 Did you not have the 
entire bulk of the population of India .supporting you ? Did you not pa.ss 
the Defence of India Act with the unanimous consent almost of the non- 
official klembers in the Imperial C'ouncil ? What did you do ? You 
wanted to present us after the war with the Rowlatt Bill and you want 
to retain this now. Now, Sir, I for one have no he.sitation in saying that 
I believe and I believe firmly that it is the primary function of every 
Government to maintain law and order. We do not deny that. That is 
3 ’our function, that is your busiiic.^^s. But the que.stion that this House 
ha.s got to ask itself is this. How i;; that function to maintain law' and 
order to be performed ? Is it to be xmrfonned against the will of the 
people ? Ls it to be jierforrned in spite of the will of the people 1 Is it 
to be performed by not rc.sjionding to the pul)lic ojiinion and by retaining 
a most reactionary and oppre.ssive measure on the Statute-book. Is that 
your function of Government ? Are not the ijcople entitled to -say to you 
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that we are here aa the representatives of the people aiid would never give 
you this power if you had come to us to-day ? ^Vhy, because you are the 
cause of the trouble, you are the root cause of the trouble, you are the 
primary cause of the trouble and you talk of the primary duty of 
maintaining law and order. T maintain Sir, that if the Government were 
really responsive to public opinion, all the' revolutionary organisations and 
anarchical organisations that jmu are now talking of and which you want 
to arrest and to destroy by means of this little Statute will disappear. On 
the other hand you may- have this little Slatute and jmu can have many 
more Statutes and if you do not respond to the wishes of the people, if you 
do not respond to the opinion of tlic people, in spite of any number of 
Statutes you will not destroy these revolutionary movements. Now, I 
particularly appeal to the Honourable Hie Home Member. You have ruled 
this countiy for nearly one hundred jmars, at any rate if not one hundred 
years, veiy near it. In 1857 Queen Victoria assumed the reins and the 
power of ruling this country. Was there a bomb or an assassination, was 
even the hair of an Englishman in this country in danger until 1906 or 
1907 ” (A Voice; “ What about the mutiny 1) I will make a present 
of that argument to the Honourable the Home Member because I do not 
wish to he misunderstood and I do not want to be side-tracked. I will 
concede to you the mutiny if that is all that you want. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I never referred to the 
mutinj', I spoke ab|Out assassination. {A Voice : “ Lord Mayo.”) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I think Mr. Chatterjee has forgotten his history. 
Was Lord Mayo’s assassination a political' assassination ? A particular 
person who happened to have a grievance and who happened to be in the 
Andamans assassinated Lord klayo and surely you are not saying that it 
is a political crime. M}’’ point is this and I do not want to be side-tracked. 
Was there an Indian for a long time, until 1906, who threw a bomb in 
this country ? Now, who are the people who are really the members of 
these orgardsations ? You have caught some of them. You ought to have 
some fair idea of it. Why do these educated young men take to bombs ? 
Have you ever thought of it ? Why do these young men, bright youths 
who have drunk at your own literature and who have imbibed those 
principles of liberty and freedom, come together in secret organisations in 
.order to assassinate you, the very people who have taught those fine 
principles ? Why ? Because they feel that this Government do not res- 
pond to their aspirations, to their ideals and to their ambition to secure 
complete, political freedom for their country. Now, Sir, jmu are not going 
to put this right unless you meet those aspirations and those principles. 
They are deeper than you imagine. 

Now, coming to this Act itself, it has been already pointed out what 
this Act is and how it can be used. The danger of this Statute is this. It 
has been already pointed out and I do not wish to repeat it, but a sugges- 
tion was made by my Honourable friend Sir Chimanlal Setafvad. I want . 
the House to understand that. I do not know whether the Government are 
going to accept that proposal, but if the Government did, I am afraid the 
very object that they have will be destroyed. But, even if the Government 
are prepared to accept that, I shall certainly not accept that. I will not 
be a party to that. I want this Act to be repealed and I do not want to see 
this Act again on the Statute-book. Sir, can you point me..,oj;f — '^single 
country in the world, and I appeal again to M " 
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Hstory and law, that claims the name of a civilised government which has 
got a Statute of this kind because there are* a few bombs thrown. Wliich 
country is free, where bombs are not tlirown ? Is this the way you are 
going to prevent bombs being throwai ? No. The way to prevent bombs 
being throvni is to meet the people, respond to their feelings, their senti- 
ments and ihcir legitimate and proper aspirations. I therefore strongly 
support this motion and I say that it is opposed to every principle of the 
constitution that in normal times the Executive should have such a power. 
Even if the Executive were responsible to the Legislature I would be the 
last person to give this power, kir. Chatterjee said that the executive is 
also loath to use this Act. They also know the principles. They know 
that this Act is a verj’^ oppressive Act. Thej' will be slow to use it. I 
recognise that, but you must remember that if the argument was applied, 
then why have at all any judicial tribunals in this country ? Why not 
leave everything to the Executive ? The very object, the very funda- 
mental principle of law which sa3's that no man ’s property or life is to be 
taken away without a judicial trial and without giving him the right to 
defend himself you take away by this Act. klr. Chatterjee can sit in his 
room in one of these buildings not ver3’- far from here and notif3^ that this 
Act is applied or notify that a particular association is unlawful, and if. Sir, 
it happens to be m3' fortune or misfortune to be a member of that associa- 
tion I go to jail like my Honourable friend Pandit hlotilal Nehru. Wliat 
remed3’’ have I ? Where can I go for redress ? 

I 

The Honourable Idr. A, 0 , Chatterjee : You should resign. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Why should I resign, because you happen to 
pass an order under this Act which is a blot on the Statute-book ? 
Because you as an Executive Member without giving on opportunity to 
the Association to be heard, declare that Association unlawful, I have 
got to resign and the Association has got to be disbanded because Mr. 
Chatterjee pleases in his secret chamber to make an order without giving 
me a right to be heard. That is the very fundamental principle for 
which Englishmen have shed their blood, and, it is to their credit, they 
have done so ; and I say I would be prepared to shed my blood for the 
same principle. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, it is with con- 
siderable amazement that I have heard, or rather I have not heard one 
word of condemnation fall from an3' of India’s responsible leaders against 
the use of anarchical methods for political progress. I do desire to claim 
the right as a citizen of India, and I claim that right not from the fact 
that I have been in jail under the Statute Avhich we arc examining but 
that I have risked m3' life in the defence of India’s frontier's, to stiy that 
I consiflcr and I believe cver3' law-abiding citizen considers, anarchical 
crime horrible and impossible. I desire for the moment to speak for m3' 
Province of Bengal and to sa3' that every law-abiding citizen there viow.s 
with grave misapprehension tiic I’ccent outbreak of rcvolutionaiy tenden- 
cies in that Province. What is the proposal of Dr. Gour ? It is to repeal 
the balance of the Act — Part JI. What is the proposition of Government ? 
Government say the situation at the moment, ])arficularly in P.engal, does 
not justify us in foregoing any ])owers with which wc are armed. And 
I do believe that the majority of jreojile in Bengal believe and desire tjiat 
Governmont should be thoroughly firm in dcabjig with revolutionary crime 
in Bengal. They do not de.sirc to sec their "ons drawn again into the 
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horrors Avhioh opc\irrctl from 3h()R omvards. They desire, as many Afem- 
hers of this IIon''e desire, political proprress, bnf they do not desire to 
attain it hy that method, fievolnl ionary activities do exist in Bengal. We 
have .inst heard from the Ilononrahle Pandit Itlotilal Nehru and I from 
7 iiy ov.-n Icnnwlodgo and every Member who has come from Bengal from 
his own Imowledge, );now.s'that .such activities are in existence and are a 
dancer and a very real danger to all law-abiding citizens. I will remind 
this House of my own distressful country Ireland. Organised crime is 
one of those thinc.s against which the ordinary law-ahiding citizen and 
society cannot .stand. Tn Ireland those of us who desired to .speak what was 
in our mijid, to give evidence on what we believed tn be true on questions 
of fact, were ojily to be shot, to have our wives .shot, to have our children 
.shot ; and that is a position v.'hich we must not allow to arise in India 
to-day. I have heard my Ilonourable friend Pandit Madan Jlohan 
Afalamya state that this Act has been misapplied. Wc know, that is not 
an actual fact, because the Act when it was applied was intended to deal 
with .■isscciations vliieli wei*e beeomijig a mmiaee to .soeiefj' and if was 
then that many politicians in their desii-e to give further assistance to 
their oniiniry as they thomdit. .joined those associations siTuply to cmbarra.ss 
Government. That is the reason why so many Indians have been put 
in prison under that Act. The llonotirahlo Pandit itlotilal Nehru stated 
that the ordinary law of the land should be. allowed to run. The ordinary 
law of the land is dependent upon the fact that you can protect the man 
who comes to give evidence in your courts of law. If yon have an organi.scd 
society callable of intimidating your witnesses, wliat chance has the ordi- 
nary haw of tlu; land to run ? Ahsohitely none. Possibly the TTonour- 
ahle Pandit woidd prefer that we lake this Act away from the list of 
repressive laws and malre it one of the ordinary laws of the land, so that 
wo may proteei nunselves from organised erijiic and the intimidation of 
thos'’ who have the right of freedom of speech and freedom of thoxight. 
With these words I beg to oppose Ibis Besolution. 

Dr. H. S. Gour -. Sir, T shall very briefly reply to the criticism.s that 
have been made on my motion on this Bill for further considcimtion. I 
am glad to find that the Ilonourable the Home Member and the Honoxir- 
ablo Air. Chattor.ico both agree on the main principle of my inotion, 
namely, that thi« f'riminal Law Amembnent Act is a dctc.stablc piece of 
legislation. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatter jee ; I never said that I agreed 
that this was a detestable piece of legislation and I do not remember the 
ITomc Alcmhcr having ever expre.sscd that view. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : Very well, Sir, I will assume that the Honourable 
Air. Chatter.iee regards it as a laudable piece of legislation. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : In those 
circumstances. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : But at any rate so far as the Honourable the Home 
Member is concerned, be made no .secret of the fact that he did not like it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; The Honourable Member 
will oxcxise my interrupting him, but what T said was that I did not like 
any laws of this kind and’I approached them with a suspicions eye. 
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Dr. H, S. Gout. . The Ilonoiirable the IIoitic Member did not like any 
piece of legislation of this character unless it was justified by dire neces- 
sity, and the Honourable the Home Member therefore strove to establish 
a case of dire necessity. He said that in ]908 tliis measure was enacted 
for the suppression of anarchical crime in Bengal and he has enumerated 
a large number of cases of outbreaks of dacoity and murder during the 
last twelve months. Now,- Sir, this enactment has been on the Statute- 
book during those last 12 months, and I ask the Honourable the Home 
Member if this Act was enacted for the benefit of Bengal and there was 
justification for its extension for the suppression of crime in that Province, 
has any notificacum Imcn issued by the Local Government declaring any 
Association as unlawful as required by section 16 of the Act ? The fact 
that the Act it'wat is in force in Bengal and is indeed in force elsewhere 
does not count In order to bring the provisions of that Act into force 
what the section requires is that there must be a notification by the Local 
Government under section 16 ; and I beg to ask whether any association 
has been declared unlawful in Bengal as required by that section ? I 
presume from the silence of the Ilonoui-able the Home jMember that he is 
not in possession of any information declaring any association in Bengal 
as unlawful under the provisions of Part II. If so, Sir, the Act has failed 
of its effect and the existence of revolutionary crime in Bengal during 
the last twelve months has not been suppressed and no attempt has been 
made to suppress it by resorting to the provisions of Part II of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. I therefore submit that the justification W'hich 
the Honourable the Home klember set out in his opening speech has not 
been made good by the facts which I have adverted to. 

I now pass on to the next question. The Honourable the Home 
Member has asked this House to endorse his view on the ground that 
it is necessary for the Executive to suppress anarchical crimes in Bengal 
and elsewhere ; w'hich I pointed out could be done bj' resorting to the 
sections relating to conspiracy. The Home Member has also done me 
the honour to quote mj'^ remarks on the conspiracy sections. But may 
I also reciprocate that compliment by quoting the words of the Mover 
of the motion which culminated in the enactment of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1913. popularlj”- known as the Conspiracy Act. 
Eeferring to the present Act, which I ask the House to repeal, he said : 

“ Experience has shown that dangerous conspiracies are entered into in India 
■which have for their object some other than the commission of the oifence specified 
in section 121-A. of the Indian Penal Code and that the existing law is inadequate 
to deal with modern conditions.” 

Now, Sir, remember these words. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, was passed in that year ; in 1913 the Conspiracy Bill was 
introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council and the justification for 
the introduction of the Conspiracy Bill was that this Act of 1908 had 
proved inadequate to suppress conspiracies in India. Now, I beg to 
ask, in face of this confession made by the accredited spokesman of the 
Government in 1913. what justification is there for retaining this Act 
on the Statute-book ? 

Then the Honourable the Home Member said “If we repeal this 
Act, where is the substitute 1 ” I pointed out to him 'that the substitute 
exists in the Conspiracy Act ; he then said that the Conspiracy Act 
requires a higher standard of proof. May I ask him to remember the 
words of the Honourable the Mover of the Bill in 1913 when he confessed 
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that this Act of 1908 was wholly inadequate to deal with conspiracies ? 
I cannot understand, Sir, how in the face of that confession Government 
can resist my motion to take my Bill into consideration. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, in his 
speech pointed out that Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
which I am asking this House to repeal contains a dangerous provision 
and he asked the Government to make a declaration whether they were 
prepared to table an amendment to remove this pernicious provision 
contained in section 15 (6) of the Act. Well, Sir, the Government had a 
sufficiently long time to do so. If thej’^ will turn to page 2207 of the 
Debates containing the speeches on the day of introduction, they Avill 
find that the identical point was brought to the notice of the then Home 
Member. I then pointed out that the Government were given the power 
of declaring any association as illegal without hearing the association or 
its representative or calling upon it to show cause. It was the condemna- 
tion of an association unheard and without the right to.be heard and 
that association was powerless because it could not move any judicial 
tribunal to set aside the executive order of the Government. I further 
pointed out that once this declaration was made all members of that 
association became Uable to be sentenced as provided in the next section, 
and it was not competent to the High Court to go into the question 
whether the declaration made by the Local Government was right or 
wrong. I further pointed out, Sir, that the terms of the Act had been 
greatly enlarged and the scope of its mischief extended by the enactment 
of the Act of 1920 ; for while in 1908 the power to declare these asso- 
ciations illegal was given merely to- the Governor General in Council, 
by the Devolution Act of 1920 that power has been transferred to the 
Local Government with the result that the Local Governments who 
complained against an association arc given the power to declare it as 
illegal and thereafter all members of that association become liable to 
sentence. I submit, Sir, that I further pointed 'out then that it was 
a very extremely humiliating position to ascribe to the Judges. The 
Executive Government says “ this man has committed an offence ; you 
pass the sentence ”, and the sentencing Judge is powerless to inquire 
into the innocence or guilt of that person. Is this a position which the 
Honourable the Home ^Member with his legal associations and traditions 
can ever justify and tolerate ? Sir, that was the position which was 
pointed out to the Government in March last. What action have the 
Govei’ument taken to rectify this Act since then ? They could then 
have said : ” We are prepared to revise the provisions of this Act con- 
fining it to cases of anarchical crime and inserting salutary provisions 
and judicial safeguards ”. 

Have they taken any action in the matter ? They have done nothing 
of the kind. In these circumstances I ask my friend. Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, whether he would not be justified in going into the lobby with 
us if this motion is pressed to a division. 

^ regards the other speakers, including Colonel Crawford, I am 
afraid, Sir, they have not really realised the real situation, "l^at is 
the good of talking about the existence of anarchy and revolutionary 
crime throughout the country ? What we are complaining of Is not 
the weapons already existing in the armoury of the Government but of 
the method of trial under this Act. which we submit and the Honourable 
the Home Member was constrained to admit confers upon the Executive 
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extraordinary powers of jurisdiction. On these grounds I submit that 
the House should support my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I have listened 
to the debate with great attention. I have had confirmed all my worst 
fears and have heard that there is a serious anarchical movement in 
Bengal which may spread to other provinces. That, I understood 
in effect my Honopable friend to say. That, Sir, is a matter which 
the Government will have to consider and T can assure the Honourable 
Member we shall not forget our primary duty of maintaining law and 
order .at whatever cost. .Secondly^ Sir, I referred to Bengal not so 
much for the purpose of showing that this particular Bill is being 
utilised in that province — I understood my Honourable friend’s main 
point was that things in India were so quiet that he did not tliink it 
necessary for us to have these powers. He liimself said in his speech 
when moving for. leave to introduce the Bill ; 

“ That head of the State may be designated the Sovereign or the King or it 
may bo a collective body of men bke the British Parliament, or it may be one person 
chosen b}- that Parliament in days of great national crisis and emergency as a 
Dictator, such as was chosen in the early dav’s of Koine. But Tvliatcver may be the 
position of the State, in times of emergenej’, all powers are centred in .a small bod}' 
of men or in one man. But in an ordinary state of soeiet}', when peace reigns supreme 
and ebullitions of crime are local and sporadic, constitutional law recognises no power 
in the executive to wield and perform judicial functions.” 

That was in an ordinary state of society, hut I gather that he argues 
that tilings are different here. Secondly, he argues tliat this part of 
the Bill has been used in other -provibees for other purposes ; not con- 
nected with anarchical crime and that it has not been used purel}’ for tbc 
maintenance of law and order. I did not deal with this point because 
my Honourable friend in his speech did not raise it. It has been 
dealt with by my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjcc. 

Now, I liave been charged with laying undue stress on a few 
dacoities in "Bengal. Sir, there have been man}' decoities in Bengal 
and it was not to emphasize that that I was addressing the House. I 
referred to these Chittagong occurrences for the purpose of making 
mj' point that in one of them ammunition was recovered which was not 
ammunition which could be legally obtained in this country and further 
to make the point that tlie subsequent murder on tbc 12tb of January 
was cominitted with cartridges of the same kind. It was not merely for the 
sake of talking of dacoities in Bengal ; there are a great many dacoities in 
Bengal and I only referred to tbo.se occurrences by way of illu.strating the 
point which I made and wliicli has not been controverted. 

Now, it is said : Wlij' do not we let things drift ? Because .that is 
rcallj' what it comes to — ^why do you want these unusual laws ? We do not 
like them ourselves. We hate them. Why not let things drift on till it 
comes to a question of martial law ? Well. Sir, I .should bo exceedingly 
unwilling to do that. If I can stop a le.ak with a small piece of wood, I do 
not take a large peg. If I can prevent the Inir.sting through of law and 
order, I .should prefer to do it when there is only a trickle coming through, 
I do not wish to wait till the water.s have bur.st through. 

Or take another analogy. When the fire is starting, you can throw a 
bucket of water on it. you may stop it. But when the fire^ once gets hold 
of one’s bolide, then. Sir. sometimes nothing but the dc.struction of the house 
will s&re the neighbouring houses. (.Ifr, V, J. Patel : “ It is the fire of 
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patriotism tliat j'ou want to tlirow Avatcr on.”) No, Sir, I do not wisli to 
throw water on the tire oi patriotism — that is far from my intention. I 
desire to see India patriotic, hut I do not desire to see India anarchical. 
(Mr. y. J. Patel : “ Give us Swaraj then.”) 

Sir, the suggestion was tlirown out ‘by my Honourable and learned 
friend, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, that something might be done to amend the 
Act. At present I think the Bill is merely for the repeal of the Act.- If 
any alternative proposal is put forward I shall certainly consider it, but 
it is not in my power to say that I can do more because of course in a matter 
of this kind I can only speak subject to the authority of the Government o'f 
India. The present proposal however is for the repeal of the Bill. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad : May I inquire whether we can have any 
thing more definite than what the Home Member has said ? Can we have 
any definite assurances of the character that I have suggested of introduc- 
ing some judicial safeguards, because on such assurances will depend the 
votes of some Members. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It is quite obvious, as I 
said, that in a matter of this kind I can give no assurance. All I can 
say is that we will consider the matter. It is a matter that concerns my 
Government. Nor is it, strictly speaking, relevant to this particular dis- 
cussion. This is a motion for the complete repeal of the Act — nothing 
more. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : And nothing less. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : And nothing less, says 
my Honourable friend. I understood from something that fell from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnali, that he thought the period 1912 — 1917 was 
one which was immune from anarchical outrages. The point is a very 
small one, by I may say that there were 174 anarchical outrages in that 
period. I do not know vdiether that is sufficient. 

The main issue, it seems to me, is this. We are told Ave may be 
confronted — and 1 do not suggest that it is a threat, I am quite prepared 
to accept it as a friendly warning — -we are told that the Government may 
be confronted with very serious anarchical trouble. WeU, Sir, if that is 
the ease, are we going to throw aAvay any weapon, however small ? (Pandit 
Motilal Nehru : “ Is it a weapon ? ”) Well, my point is — it may not be 
a strong Aveapon — quite agree that you cannot notify the inner ring, 
because you do not know who they are. But anarchical movements are 
made, up not only of those who have entirely gone over to the enemy, so to 
say, but of those Avho are in the condition, shall I say, of semi-solidification, 
and those persons you can atfect. (Mr. Y. J. Patel : “ Congress volun- 
teers.”-) Well, if the creed of the Congress is violent, it may be so. 

I am not prepared to say who. Section 15 of the Bill defines an unlaAvful 
association as an association which encourages or aids persons to commit' 
violence or intimidation or Avhose members habitually commit such acts. 
Sir, if that part of the definition is not to be used. (Dr. S’. S. Gour : 
“ 'What about (ft) ? ”) Bixt your Bill is to repeal the whole Act. You 
do not repeal (h) — ^you repeal (a) and (h) and the Avhole Act. la there 
anybody in the House who would encourage the persons v.fho commit acts 
of molence or intimidation 1 No, Sir. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MalaAriya : May I ask the Honourable the 
Home Member to say whether there are not sufficient and abundant pro- 
Ausions in the existing law, the Criminal Procedure Code, the Indian Penal 
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Code, etc., to deal witli all the men •who are mentioned in clauses (a) and 
(&) of the sections to ■svhich he has referred ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, that is a conten- 
tion that my Honourable friend made out, but I do not admit that con- 
tention. The point of this Bill is that it deals with associations of this 
kind. You say : why do not you use the conspiracy law ? Is not that 
sufficient ? Sir, the answer is “ Because our witnesses are intimidated, 
our Avitnesses are shot:” That is 'w'hy ? Does the House not admit our 
difficulties in this matter ? Am I to stand by and see the Coramis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, hunted for his life ? Am I to stand by and see 
terrorism stalking over the land ? Am I to be told that when Ave have 
to cope Avith the bomb and the revoWef, we should hand over any of 
the special poAvers we have ? No, Sir, not while I -am in the Government 
of India. 

Mr. President ; The question is -. , . 

“ That the Rill to repeal certain provisions of the Indian Criminal Lavr Amend- 
ment Act, 1S08, he taken into consider ation.” 

The motion was adopted. 


23rd Septeniber, 1924. 

Dr. H. S. 6our (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) ; Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. In doing so, I do not wish 
to recapitulate the arguments that have influenced me and my friends in 
asking this House for the repeal of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. In introducing' the Bill I pointed out how I was carrjdng out the 
unanimous recommendation of the Repressive Laws Committee upon which 
the Government Avere represented and Avhose recommendation was un- 
animous on this point. I haA'e given to the House the ipsissinia vo'da of 
that recommendation, which Avas to the effect that the Committee hoped 
that the Bill Avould be introduced in the Delhi Session of 1922 for the 
repeal of the Criminal LaAv Amendment Act. Honourable Members will 
remember that the GoA-ernment did partially carry out the terms of this 
recommendation. They introduced a Bill repealing only Part I of tbe 
Criminal LaAv Amendment Act, but left Part II intact. Part IP' of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act Avas sought to be repealed in the last 
Assembly, but without success. That attempt had been renewed by this 
Assembly. Honourable klembers Avill remember that during the previous 
stage of this Bill we pointed out to tlie Government hoAv the proA'isions of 
Part II of this Act were obnoxious to the acknoAAdedged and well under- 
stood principles of criminal jurisprudence. We alsb pointed out hoAv the 
prototA’pe of this Act, namely, the Irish Coercion Act, contained safeguards 
Avhich are Avanting in -this Act. We also pointed out how the GoA^ernor 
General in Council, and latterly since the Devolution Act, the Local Go\'- 
ernments, have been given the power to declare any association as unlaw- 
ful. Tlie Honourable the Home Member replying to this part of the debate 
laid emphasis — I submit undue emphasis — upon the Avording of section 1~', 
sub-clause (2) (a) of the Act. I haA'e no doubt he Avanted to impress upon 
this House the desirability of arming the_ Government Avith the poAver of 
suppressing A'iolent and dangerous conspiracies ; but if Honourable ]\le.in- 
hers will turn to section 16 they will find a ready ansAver to the arguments 
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of llic ITonotivable the ITonio jMombci’, for llioy will find that while an 
nnlawful association is dodncd in claiiscs (o) and (h), section 16 of the 
Act lays down that if the Ijoeal Government is of opinion that any asso- 
ciation interferes or has for its object interference Avith the administration 
of laAv or with the maintenance of law and order,- or that it constitutes a 
danger to public peace, the Local Government may, by notification in the 
ofiirial Gazette, declare such association to be unlawful. 

Honourable ]\Ioml'ors Avill further find if they turn to clause (&) of 
section 15 that any association, which has been declared to lie unlawful by 
the L'ocal Government under the powers hereby conferred, is an unlawful 
association. Consequently it comes to this that the Local Government, 
rather the Governor General in Council in 1908, and since the passing of 
tiic Devolution Act of 1920, the Local Government, has been given the 
absolute right of declaring any association as an unlawful association. 

The Honourable Sir Chimanlal Setalvad on the last occasion when this 
Hill was before this House pointed out that this large power conferred upon 
the Local Government Avas not subject to scrutiny or control by any 
judicial authority, and it came to this that the Local GoA'ernment may 
declare any body of men as constituting an unlaAvful association, and 
thereafter the members are exposed to the penalty which is prescribed in 
the folloAving section. Now, Sir, one fact which I want particularly to 
draw the attention of the House to. and tlmt fact I hope the Honourable 
the Home l^lembor or any other occupant of the Treasury Benches will 
lahe note of. is this. Suppose the Local GoA’crnment declares a member 
or an association to be unlaAvful and afterwards hands him over to the 
magistrate for the purpose of pa.ssing sentence, Avhat is to be the measure 
of punishment ? The magistrate says, “You come before me as a member 
of an unlaAvful association. I have now to mete out the sentence.” The 
accused says, “ I am not a member of an unlawful association ; I am an 
innocent man and haA'e iKcn Avi-ongly notified as a member of an unlaAvful 
association, and I am therefore entitled to the verdict of acquittal.” The 
magistrate says, “ You are a member of an unlawful association upon 
the finding of fact by the Exeeuth'e Government, beyond which it is not 
eempetent for me to go. I am here the sentencing officer and all I have 
now to find is what should be an adequate sentence that I should pass 
Aipon you.” 

Now, Sir, it is a well-known principle of Irav that the measure of 
punishment is the degree of crime, and if the magistrate is not in a position 
to inquire into the criminality of the accused, how is he to pass adequate 
sentence ? And that is the position in Avhich the judiciary in India is 
placed by the passing of what was considered to be an emergency legisla- 
tion. 

I further beg to point out that whatev'^er may have beeiS the immediate 
causes which led to the enactment of this Act of 1908, the Government 
themselves acknowledged in 1913 that this Act was not sufficient to cope 
with the mischief it was intended to be directed against, and in 1913 they 
passed what is known as the Conspiracy Act adding two important sec- 
tions to the Indian Penal Code. In 1913 they said that the Act of 1908 
Avas a scrap of paper. They did not say so in words, but they meant it. 
They said it was not sufficient and had failed of its effect. In 1924 they 
say tha,t the Act of 1913 is not sufficient, because they cannot get suffieient 
evidence to bring the offence home to the accAised, and thev therefore want 
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not only the retention of one or other of the penal provisions of the criminal 
law of this country, but both. 

Now, Sir, I pointed out on the last occasion that if there is disturbance 
of law and order of the character dcseri])ed by the Honourable tlie Ilome 
Member and by Ks predecessor in office in this House, the Government 
are empowered to resort to the ordinary provisions of the law which have 
been considerably strengthened by the addition of the two sections to 
which I have adverted. They haA’c never tried those sections because they 
say they cannot get sufficient evidence for it. , 

Now, Sir, m 3 ’’ Honourable friends in saying so are on the horns of a 
terrible dilemma. I wish to ask them, “ If 3 ’ou have no emdence to prove 
that a particular man is guilt 3 ’. how are you jirstified in notifying him as 
a member of an unlawful a.ssoeiation ? What are vmur data, and iipon 
what grounds do 3 ’ou feel ju-stified in issuing your notification under sec- 
tion 16 of Part II of the Criminal Haw Amendment Act ? ” Surcl.v, 
it must be upon some evidence, and if it is upon some evidence which j'ou 
consider as sufficient, why should ^’ori fear that that evidence shoxdd be 
examined and scrutinised by a trained judieiar 3 ’ ? That I .submit is a 
wealmess of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and I have 
no doubt that when the Eepressive Laws Committee recommended its 
repeal, they were influenced by the considerations to which I have adverted. 
Well, Sir, it has been said, I do not know with what degree of cogenc}', 
that if we were to repeal Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
Government would be deprived of the power which they possess of sup- 
pressing lawle.ssne.ss and crime, and the Honourable the Home ^Member, at 
the last sitting of this House, when this Bill came up for further eon.si- 
deration referred to a large 'number of cases of dacoity and mimder, which 
he said had taken place in Bengal, and in which some of the miscreants 
had been brought to book. I pointed out, and I repeat it to-day, Ahat in 
spite of the recrudescence of crime in Bengal, the provisions of Part II 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act have not been put in force in that 
ProAunce, and therefore it follows that the ordinary law is sufficiently 
strong to cope with the crime of the nature described by the Honourable 
the Home Member. I therefore feel that I can safely ask this House to 
support my motion that the Bill be now passed, and I make that motion, 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Sir 
s]>caking in this House a few days ago, my Honourable and learned friend 
Mr. Jinnah said that the Honourable the Leader of the House did not 
mind how foolish a decision this Assembly might arrive at on a particular 
matter. I am speaking from memory, but that is, I thinlv, the substance 
of a remark which he made. My Honourable friend was very mistalmn, 
and this is one of ]the reasons why I rise now in the hope that even now, at 
this last stage, we may persuade the Assembly against the acceptance of 
. Gus motion. We con-sider in'fact that the passing of this Bill in the present 
condition of affairs in India would he so oppo.sed to the interests of the 
country that, even if we look only at the reputation of this Assembly, it. 
is desirable that the Bill should not be passed. I do not wish to take up the 
tune of the House for lonir, but I do wish to refer to certain aspects of the 
ease which have not, I think, received much attention in the AssembN. 

The Bill as we know, seeks to repeal the portions of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1908, which deal with unlaAvful associations. 
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That is, the preseut Bill proposes to remove a restriction upon what is 
known as the right of association. This right may on the one hand be 
regarded as an extension of the right of individual freedom. For 
example, if A, B and C may lawfully pursue a particular course of 
action, if acting without agreement, then A, B anH G may pursue the 
same course of action when acting under agreement. This, however, is 
not a complete statement of the case, for on the other hand the right of 
association may greatly restrict the right of freedom of individuals. 
This is due to a fact that, according to Professor Dicey, has received but 
little notice from English lawyers, namely, that whenever men act in concert 
for a common purpose, they tend to create a body which from no fiction 
of the law, but from the very nature of things, differs from the indivi- 
duals of whom it is composed. A body created by combination, whether 

a political league, or a trade union, by its mere existence. Limits the 
freedom of its members and tends to limit the freedom of outsiders. 

Espirit do corps,” io quote again from Dicey, ” is a real and powerful 
sentiment wliich drives men to act either above, or still more often, below the 
ordinary moral standard by which they themselves regulate their conduct as 
individuals. ’ • 

I doubt whether it is necessarj’' for me to refer at length to the 
application of these remarks to India. One has only to remember the 
proceedings of the volunteer movement in India a few years ago to see 
how seriously combinations of persons may curtail the freedom of out- 
siders. For my present purpose the point tvhich I wish to make is that 
at the present day the exercise of the right of association raises difficul- 
ties in every civilised country. In England, as elsewhere, trades unions 
and strikes or federations of employers, and lock-outs; in Ireland the 
boycotting by leagues and societies of any landlord, tenant, trader or 
workmen bold enough to disobey their behests or break their laws ; in 
the United States the efforts of mercantile trusts to create for themselves 
huge monopolies ; in France the alleged necessity of stringent legislation 
in order to keep religious communities under the control of the State ; 
in almost' every country, in short, some forms of association force upon 
■ public attention the practical difficulty of so regulating the right of 
association 'that its exercise may neither tren'ch upon each citizen’s 
individual freedom nor shake the supreme authority of the State. 

I doubt Avhether it is necessary, for me. Sir, to develop further the 
theoretical justification for special provisions of ^law relating to associa- 
tions. I should like, however, to cite an authority which was appealed 
to in another connection by my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
the other day. I refer to Professor Sidgwick. He refers to the danger 
of obstinate and systematic disobedience to Government being materially 
increased by the formation of organised associations and to certain kinds 
of acts -which, when done by individuals, may be unsuitable for legal 
repression, but which become more grave and more palpably mischievous 
when carried out by the organised co-operation of a large group of persons/ 
Further he refers to the danger of disorderly conduct, and he says : 

“ This constitutes an adequate ground for special repressive intervention if it 
becomes m.anifest that the ultimate design of a political association is to use unlawful 
violence for the attainment of its ends, or if ” — and here the Professor might well, 

1 ihinlc, have been referring to recent conditions in India, — “ even though it formally 
repudiates unlawful methods, its operations have a manifest .and persistent tendency 
to cause such violence. Under these circumstances it is in harmony with the 
principle ou which indirectly individualistic interference has before been justified, 
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that tho whole corporate action of such an association shall be prohibited and sup- 
pressed, oven though a part of its operations may be perfectly lawful” 

Mr. V. J. Patel ; All that applies when the Government are res- 
ponsible. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : And then in a note, to which I tliink I shouJd 
in\ite the particular attention of this House, Professor Sidgwiek says: 

“ It will often tend to minimise the required interference if tho suppression 
be not performed once for all by tho Legislature, but from time to time, so far 
as may J3e required, by the executive temporarily invested with special powers. 
Such powers, if they arc to bo useful at all, should be somewhat wide ; or else the 
attempted repression may be evaded by tho reconstitution of the dangerous associa- 
tion under a new name ; but tho use of these wide powers should be carefully 
watched by the legislature.” 

1 ihink. Sir, this quotation enables me fittingly lo leave the theoretic-jl 
justification for legislative provisions relating to a.ssociations, because 
it is in conformity with the principles laid down in the note which I 
have just read that the Act which it is now proposed to repeal has been 
framed. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : It justifies temporary legislation. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson ; And that note, I w'ould remark, is a note by an 
authority wdiose greatness was appealed to so recently by the Honour- 
able Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

I now turn to the remaining portions of the Act of 1908. Wliat 
does it consist of ? In the first place an unla\vful association is defined 
in sub-section (5) of section 15. I will leave clause (&) for the present. 
Clause (a) includes among unlaAvful associations those which ‘ ‘ encourage 
or aid persons to commit acts of violence or intimidation or of which the 
members habitually commit such acts.’' The provisions of this clause, 
Sir, of section 17, which provide for the penal sanction, and of section 18, 
which provide for the continuance of the association after a formal act 
of 'dissolution or change of title, have not been seriously questioned in 
this House. I submit, ^ir, that these provisions are so reasonable, so 
consonant with the principles of criminal jurisprudence that save 
perhaps in regard to a few minor particulars they cannot be seriously 
questioned. It has been suggested that the provisions are covered by 
the ordinary criminal law. But that is not so. Proof that A, B, and C 
have joined in a criminal conspiracy is very different from proof that 
X is an unlawful association and that A, B, and C are members of such 
an association. Prom what I have already said there can be no doubt 
that mere member.ship of an association of the kind defined in clause (a) 
of section 15 (J3) should be sufficient to constitute a criminal offence. 
My Honourable friend. Pandit Motilal Nehru, speaking on this Bill, 
referred to the magnificent system of laAv and jurisprudence which has 
been handed down in England from generation to generation and which 
is the pride of the England of to-day. I note, Sir, that that system 
contains provisions of a similar nature to those which I am now consider- 
ing. Members of certain societies are deemed guilty of the offence of 
unlawful combination and those societies include infer alia those which 

“ administer engagements purporting or intended to bind persons taking tho 
same to disturb the public peace or to obey the orders or commands of any com- 
mittee or body of men not lawfully constituted or not to inform or give evidence 
against any associate, confederate or other person,” and so on. 

Sir, speaking_ in 1913 on the Conspiracy Bill to which my Honourable 
friend. Dr. Gour has referred. Sir Reginald Craddock quoted the remark 
of Sir James Fitz James Stephen : 
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“ If you find a gap in your criminal law stop it as soon as you find it, in a 
quiet time if possible, in troubled times if you must.” 

The sponsor for this Bill on the other hand seeks not to foUoiv this 
course but deliberately to make a gap in our law. He has not attacked 
these provisions, but nevertheless he proposes to repeal them. I admit 
that he and other Members of this House have attacked other provisions 
of the Act of 1908, but then their proper eourse is to propose an amend- 
raeut of those provisions and not the repeal of these promsions which, 
I submit, Sir, ought to remain a part of the permanent law of the land. 
Admitting as they must do the justice of these provisions, they ought 
certainly to vote against the present Bill. 

I now turn to the provisions which have been attacked. They are 
those which enable the Local Government to declare an association as 
unlawful. This power, as I have already indicated, and as Professor 
Sidgwick has said, ought in certain circumstances to be vested in the 
Executive Government. When may a Local Government declare that 
an association is unlawful ? This is provided for by section 16 which 
gives the power to the Local Government when it is of opinion that 

“ any association interferes or has for its object interference with the administra- 
tion of the law or with the maintenance of law and order, or that it constitutes a 
danger to the public peace.” 

I would now like to draw atention to what my Honourable friend Dr. Gour 
has just said about membership. He suggested that the Executive 
Government by notification declares that a man is a member of an 
association and that when the accused appears before the Court he is 
not able to prove that he is not a member. This, Sir, is quite wrong 
as any one who reads the provisions of the Act will at once see. If any 
association has for its object or if its operations are normally attended 
by the consequences set out in section 16, I think that aU Members in 
this House must admit that membership of such an association ought 
in the interests of good government to be made a criminal ofEence. If 
then we admit for the present the existence of such circumstances in 
India, the objections should be directed not to the repeal of the Bill 
but as to the manner in which the provisions have been worked. We 
have been told that the powers have been improperly used. I have 
not got time to discuss this question at length. I would, however, 
remind the House that a Committee of which Dr. Gour who has moved 
this motion and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer were among the members who ex- 
amined this question three years ago. I understand that they had access to 
confidential documezits and they accepted the view that the provisions 
had been useful in regard to, and I gather from their report, properly 
applied against, the volunteer movement in India. The provisions are 
now being used in the Punjab. I have not sufficient knowledge of the 
details of what is happening in that province to speak at length on this 
subject. But I take it that every one here will admit that there have 
been instances there which would have called for what was described 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey as the exercise of that higher law which bids 
the State to protect the common citizen against intimidation, terrorism 
and wrong. The Act was passed, as we all know, to deal with anarchical 
crime in Bengal. In regard to the portions of the Act which still 
remain on the Statute-book Sir Harvey Adamson said that it was 
hoped that the provisions would be mainly preventive. He explained 
that the Government of the time believed that the effect, '’^daring 
an association unlawful would be to separate from i^' nn ' ■ 
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and comparatively guiltless and also to deter the older men from giv- 
ing it henceforth the assistance, pecuniary or otherwise, which from 
inclination, thoughtlessness or fear they had given it in the past. He 
said, “We hope to separate the waverers from the real criminals 
The value of this weapon a.s against anarchical crime in Bengal was 
questioned in this House a few days ago. Our position in regard to 
anarchical crime is, however, stiU, a.s was explained by the Honourable 
the Leader of the House, the same as when the Act was passed. We 
hope to be able to utilise it to separate the waverers from the real 
criminal. We have little hope to secure by these provisions the real 
criminals. We still think we may be able to deter the waverers, and 
in any case, the position, as stated in this House by the Honourable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, is so serious that we are not prepared, in view of our 
responisibility for the maintenance of law and order, to abandon any 
w'eapon at the present juncture. Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : In the 
■ first instance I think Mr. Tonkinson has completely misunderstood me 
when he "attributes to me the suggestion that it did not matter how foolish 
the deei.sion may be that this House .should come to. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson ; On a point of explanation I may say that the 
remark of my Honourable and learned friend to which I referred was 
to the effect that the Honourable the Leader of tlie House did not mind 
how foolish the decision of this Assembly may be. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I never said anything of the kind, Sir. 1 think 
the Honourable Member has quite misunderstood me, I have got the 
manuscript of mj speech here ; if the Honourable Member likes I will 
send it across to him. 

Next, he said that the reputation of this House was at stake if it were 
to repeal this Act. Well, Sir, it seems to me that every now and then this 
argument is trotted out, that, if we do a particular thing which they 
do not like, our reputation is at stake. Sir, our reputation is at 
stake and we are determined to put an end to this foolish determination 
of those who are advising the Govern’ ■'lent to continue this Statute ; and I 
saj’ that if this House wishes to redeem its reputation in the eye of 
the civilised world it should insist upon the removal of this 
Statute from the Statute-book. Sir, Mr. Tonkinson’s speech- was a beauti- 
ful essay, rich in quotations from most elementarj’ text-books. But he 
never answered the question which I put in this House and 1 repeat that 
question again. Will he .show me anywhere in the world where the Govern- 
ment have in normal times — of course we are at issue on that point, whether 
these are normal times or not — but will he show me any Government in 
normal time coming to a Legislature aiid asking for powers such as are 
contained in this Statute 1 I say. Sir. no Legislature and no Government 
will dare to ask for the powers contained in this Statute. If that proposi- 
tion is sound, then I ask ISIr. Tonidnson and I ask the Government on the 
other side there, do they think +bat there is that danger, that emergency, 
which entitles them to come to this House to-day and say that they must 
be allowed to retain this Statute on the Statute-book ? Now that is the 
question to which the lecture of Air. Tonkinson does not reply. {The 
Honourable Mr. A. G. Clwiicrjee : -“We discussed it the other day.”) 

I am answering now the speech that has been made to-day on behalf of 
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the Government. I do not wish to repeat what I said to meet Iho Jfonoiir- 
able Mr, Chatter jee as to his law. Now, Sir,' the point is fliis. Tint Govern- 
ment have not shown ms a .single in.stanee, excepting tlu; recent assoeiafion 
in the Punjab, which has been dealt with under tliis Act, They liuve not 
shown us a single instance where an association that was bent upon re- 
volutionary crimes or anarchical moveinenls has been dealt v/ilh under 
this Statute. That is admitted. Then what are 1he assoeiaiioii) liiat you 
want to aim at ? If you cannot touch the revolul ionary organizations, 
if you cannot touch the anarchical movements under this Slalute, because, 
as far as I understand, Sir, these bodies have no addre/.s, they hnvn no 
specific location and their raember.ship is unknown even 1o Government, 
omniseient as it is. then what arc the associations iJjat you v/js)) <o deal v/ith 
under this Statute • .That is the que.stion I ask the Gov":';j;nent, 'J'he 
answer is those associations which Mr. Tonkinson v.'ilh his menialiiy Jiiay 
think are interfering with the admini.stration of the country, Tho frame 
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Tile fact tlmt you have not been able to touch the assoeiatioiis that you 
are afraid pi, namely, the anarchicfil associations, under this Part of the 
Act and tlie fact that you- cannot possibly touch them, were my reasons 
for asking you to desist from keeping this law any longer on the Statute- 
book. I asked the Honourable the Home Member at the time when he 
was talking of this law as a weapon how the weapon was proposed to be 
used. He said in effect what the Honourable Mr. Tonkin-son has said to- 
day, namely, that by suppre-ssing such associations at an early stage he 
would prevept tliem from ripening into anarchical associations. Mr. Ton- 
kinson has now said that the law' may be applied to w^averers. Now, Sir, 
that is a very dangerous proposition and one •which w^e should examine 
further. How are we to know who are the waverers, and how is the law 
to deal with waverers ? I think the onlj- law to meet a contingency like 
the one contemplated by the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson would be one 
enabling you to take charge of all the jmung men in the country whose 
minds are beginning to be imbued with patriotic ideas, who begin to think 
of their country'-, and of their lot in it, who are wavering between joining 
an anarchical movement and doing what they can for their country in 
other W’ays. The only law w'hich will meet a case like that •'.vould be a law 
if you can have it passed in this House or any other, enabling jmu to take 
charge of all the young men in the country to see that they may not develop 
at a later stage into anarchists. Then the Honourable Member referred 
to one class of criminals, the Congress volunteers. The line upon which 
they stood was that one false step would lead them to anarchy. The 
right step, which of course would be the application of the Act, would make 
them very good citizens. These volunteers were Congress A’olunteers. 
What di'd they object to ? They objected to any encroachment on the very 
natural* and elementary right of association which this Act denied to them. 
Q'hey were a determined set of people — there was no ■wa'i'ering there. 
They went to jail in their thousands and in their tens of thousands by 
breaking this very law, knowing fully what they were doing, and deter- 
mined to do it again if occasion arose. Can you call them waverers ? 
They did it, and there were so many of them who followed this course that 
you were not able to send them all to jail. To do that you would have to 
convert' the whole of this country into an enormous jaii. Well, then, 
■^vhat is this weapon for ? As Mr. Jinnah has said, and as I have shown 
in my remarks on the second reading of this Bill, you cannot possibly 
touch any real anarchical society. I hope I have disposed of the argu- 
ment, so far as it deals with waverers. 

Then it is said that such a law is not peculiar to this country. 
My Honourable friend has unearthed some old English Statute, in which 
he" says that the law of unlawful assemblies is very similar to the law laid 
down in this Act. I am sorry I was not in the House when he made 
those observations ; I shall only deal with them on the report I have received 
of his remarks. Well, no one has ever denied that unlawful associations 
have to be dealt with under the law. that there have been laws dealing with 
unlawful associations from the beginning of civilization, and that there 
will be such laws to the end of civilization. But I should like to ask the 
Honourable Mr. Tonkinson whether any man in England incurring the 
displeasure of the bureaucracy — I mean the executive, there being no 
bureaucracy in England — can be declared to be a member of an unlawful 
assembly. The objection to this Act is that it leaves in the hands of the 
Executive what is the province of the Judiciary. I say with confidence 
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that there is iio-law of tliis kind in any. civilized country, tliei’e never lias 
been and never can be any such law in n civilized country in normal limes, 
namely, in times like these. AVlien 1 .say'“ normal times ” T rlistinpfuish 
such limes from those when it lve.omes necessary to enforce martial law. 
In such times there Jiiay he any ninuher of .secret societies, and conspiracies. 
It is for the ordinary law to deal with them. There can he no other law 
which leaves it entirely in the hands of the Executive to decide whether a 
particular a.ssoeintion is unlawful or not. But once a court of law holds 
tlmt a particular association is an unlawftd assembly, thei’c ai’c The provi- 
sions of the ordinary law to deal with thht association. You do not want a 
siieeial Act for it. The real stinj' of this Act lies in the fact that you rob 
the dudieiary of its jiroper ftuiction and invest the Executive with a power 
which it does not and .should not ])osse.ss in anj' country. That was my 
point. Sir. As for the ‘reinitation of this lIou.se, well, I do not know how 
much of it is left in the minds of iny friends opposite. I think it was the 
weakest reed for my Honourable friend to rely xipon. The rcpTitation of 
this House is that it has pledged it.self to the repeal of all rcpre.ssivc laws. 
That this is a re])ressivo law can admit of no doubt. The House will only 
.iustify it.s traditions and its reputation if it passes this Bill. 

(Sci'crnl Uonourahlv Mcmhrrx : “ 1 move that the qTicstion be now 
put.") 

IvTr. H. Calvert (Punjab : Nominated OfTicinl) : 8ir. I had hoped 
that it woTild not be nccc.ssary for me to take any imrt in this debate, 
but as several speakers have mrde a specific reference to the ])rovince 
which I represent and to happenini's in that province, it seems cle.sirable^ 
that the views held in that ]Trovince with rej^ard to the situation should 
be placed before the House. (.Ifr, M. ,1. Jiunah • “ 'Whose views ?) Sir, 
the srround 1 tread is rather difiieult, and I have no desire to wound the 
feelings of any i)coplc who are in syinjiatby with that particular associa- 
tion. I will only say that in that province a body of men, whom we 
need not further mention, started an a.ssociation and registered it under 
the Societies Registration Act, 1800 ; that association had objects both 
lawful 'and laudal)lc ; but, Sir. other men took jTosscssion and control of 
that association and diverted its aims and its activities into other chaiTnels. 
That association set about dir'^'-tly to challenge not only the authority 
of Government but the authority of the ordinar.v forms of law. It chal- 
lenged, Sir, the authorit.}' of law itself, and the Law Courts and, Sir, the 
law that it challenged was no repressive law but the ordLnarv civil 
of the land, the ordinarj’- law of property. 

I am going to deal. Sir, with what happened before the application of 
the Act and which led \ip to tlie trial, the trial of certain members of an 
unlawful association; I am taking the period prior to the association being 
declared an unlawful association. 

Now, Sir. w'e admit that this Act, which Dr. Gour desires to repeal, 
is a special Act of a very exceptional nature and -which should only be 
applied in exceptional situations. There xverc a very large number of 
cases coming to courts and decided daily by the courts in which the 
ordinary law of the land was being defied. For two years the Government 
tried to use only the ordinary laxvs of the land. For t\yo years various 
measures were put into force. "We tried avoiding arrests and arrest- 
ing. "We tried ordinary trials under the ordinary law of the land ; we 
sent people to prison. "We tried releasing prisoners on a large scale. 
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Everything failed. It was 'oidy^ after two years of trial of the ordiha* 
law of the land and when parties of perambulating pilgrims were sen 
into territory not under the authority of this Assembly that the spe^'-. 
law was invoked. Now,- Sir, the result was that a situation arose whir 
the ordinary law of the land was unable to cope with.- There are in th 
■Assembly, Sir, many Honourable Members who are in the profession c 
law and they are bound by their profession to uphold the authority < 
the Courts. I would ask them what they would do if they were appointe 
judges and they found that their courts wei-e flouted, that the. law the 
administered^ was openly flouted, when they found -that they gar 
decrees and those decrees could not be e.veeuted because their authoril 
was defied. If, Sir, they pressed for punislunent of the direct' offend-v.i 
they found that they were immature youths, old men or people who wer 
the dupes of others. If the la^n'•ers of this House were placed in 
position like that, when even the compounds of their courts are crowdc 
with a large number of people ai-med and marshalled for the purpose u 
defying them so that thej’ could not earrj^ on tlieir work, they woul 
apply for special methods. 

Now, Sir, the main point I seek to make is this, that in this ijrovini. 
we had two yeai-s’ trial of the ordinary law. Most of the convictio- 
that huve taken place in connection with this movement have been eo- 
-victions under the ordinary law of the land, and I hold. Sir, that n 
evidence has been given in thi.s Assembly that^the .special powers hai 
been in any way abused. So far, this Act has been applied not only nt 
indiscriminately but it has been applied only when matters were reachi ■ 
a stage when territory outside British India was being affecte* 

I would only arid one word. In the opinion of every one responsible fo 
maintaining in that province re.spect for the ordinary courts, admini; 
tering the ordinary law and trying to uphold the ordinary right of perse- 
and property, in the opinion of all these people, ^^ho time for repeal r 
this Act has not yet come. I therefore oppose Dr. Gour’s Bill. . 

Dr. H. S. Gout ; I should like very briefly, Sir, to reply to th 
Honourable Mr. Tonkinson, who has defended this piece of legislatio 
upon theoretical and practical grounds. Dealing with the law of assv 
ciations, he admits that it is a right of every man to associate and to creat 
and join associations, but he cites Professor Henry Sidgwick in support c 
the view that where people associate in large numbers and j?re a menae 
to the peace and integrity of the State, the State is entiiied to restrai 
their movements and their actions. But in citing that passage, he did nc 
p.'aee emphasis, which the author of that work necessarily did on thi; 
namely, that all interference by the State with the liberty of man is onl 
justified in eases of national peril and can be supported only by tempOx- 
legislation. Now, Sir, I beg to ask, is this a temporary legislai.ion ? i 

it were a case (Mr. M. A. Jinnali : “ Is there a national peiil ? ” 

Is this a temporary legislation ? ^ If it were the case, have a legislatio 
limited by a number of j^ears. My friend on tbe other side would hav 
said “ It is covered by the enunciation of the principle of Profosso 
Sidgwick,” and I ask certainly with Mr. Jinnah, are we here in a stat 
of national peril ?' Surety, Sir, even the Honourable tlie Horae Membc 
and his associate, who have defended this measure, have Jiot gone th 
length of describing this country as in a state of national peril. Thcx 
fore, Sir, so far as the theoretical considerations arc concerned, 
submit they go by tbe board. Now, we descend from the arena < 
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\\4io have struggled for the liberation of themselves and their peojjle. 
to support this measure of repeal and so uphold individual liberty and 
the natural right of lawful associations. My friend, the Honoixrable 
l\lr. Tonkinson, while conceding .the principle, said that, if the ease 
goes before a magistrate, a man can show tliat he is not a member of 
tliat association. 1 can only think that my learned friend has not read 
section 17, the provisions of which not only make a person, who is a 
member, liable to the penalty, but even a non-member and an outsider 
liable to punishment if he contributes or receives or solicits any contri- 
bution for the purpose of any such a.ssoeiation or in any way assists the 
operations of any such association, klembers and non-members, asso- 
ciates and non-associates, are all equally liable to punishment under the 
provisions of section 17 of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Could the provisions of this section be pos.sibly enlarged '■ And the 
(juestion that I asked the Honourable Mr. Toiikinson was this. If the 
magistrate a.sks the accused to .show cause why he should not be sentenced 
and he says that he is not a member of an unlawfiil association, it is not 
open to the magistrate to try the question whether the association is 
lawful or unlawful. That, I submit, takes away the plenary powim of 
the judiciary to try a question upon which depends the measure of punish- 
ment. My friend, the Honourable Mr. Calvert, appealed to the legal 
element in this House to uphold the authority of law. Sir, I am quite 
certain that every lawyer in this House, and for that matter every 
htember of this House, is anxious to uphold the majesty of the law 
and the authority of the judiciary and it is inspired by that feeling that 
I ask this House to support my measure. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home • Meuibor) : Sir. 

1 do not propose to detain the House very long. In the first place, I 
should like to refute the statement that there has been any pledge 
given that the Bill should be repealed. No such pledge has been given. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao (Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
hlubammadan Rural) : May I ask the permi.ssion of the Honourable 
the Leader of the House to draw his attention to a paragraph which 
appeared in the s})eccli of Sir Harvey Adamson when the diseursion was 
going on in 1908 ? This is what he said : 

“ It has boon suggest od that the Bill u'.iild bo more acceptable te the pixblic 
if a provision were inserted limiting its operation to a stated period. We have 
considered this point and come to the eor.elusion that it is bettor to enact the 
Bill ns !X permanent measure. If, happily, conditions improve so ns to make it 
apparent that its provisions are no longer wanted, it will be easy to repeal it.’-’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I quite accept that. 
But my reference was to the Repressive Laws Committee. The facts 
are that the Committee definitely recommended that the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act should not be repealed and it is no use wasting time on 
endeavouring to extract a pledge by . Govoniment out of that report. 
"Whether the laAV is a good law or a bad law, there is no question of a 
pledge to repeal it. But, as I said in my speech, if the condition of 
peace of the country was such as would permit of it, no one would be 
better pleased than I to see that the law was amended in so far as it is 
compatible with tlie peace and good government of the country. Now, 
the motion before the House is to repeal the law entirely. There has 
not been one word said — and I do not think tliere could be one word 
said — ^in this House in support of associations “ which encourage or aid 
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persons to commit acts of violence or intimidation or of which the 
' members hahituaUj’- commit such acts I cannot believe that there is a 
single Member in this House who desires in any way to protect those 
associations. Therefore, I take it, that the House do think that, in so 
far as the associations of the class I have quoted are concerned, there 
is no ease against the Act as it stands. It Avas said by my Honourable 
friend that unlaAvful associations of that kind can easily be dealt with 
under the ordinary laAV. That is not so. Dr. Gour has .just read Out 
to you section 17 and I do not propose to take the time of the House 
by reading it again. But it is quite clear that section 17 read with 
section 15A of the Act does give very valuable power. 

Noav, the main complaint against the Bill is in respect of section 15, 
clause (6), Avhich gives poAver to the ExecutiA^e GoA’^ernment to notify 
an association as unlaAvful. It does gh’e that poAver, and I admit that 
it is a Amry great poAver ; but it does not ghm that power in an unlimited 
way. It must satisfy the provisions of section 16, that is, the Local 
GoA'ernment must-be of opinion that the Association interferes, or has 
for its object interference with the administration of law and order. 
You might say — and I admit — that it is a A-ery large power to give the 
ExeeutWe GoA^ernment, but if the Exeeuth^e GoAmrnment exercises its 
discretion rightly what harm follOAA^s ? Can jmu contend because of 
that the whole laAv should be repealed ? That is the Avhole question. 

• (An Ilonourahle Meniber: “ Wlio is to be the judge ? ”) 

I Avish the Honourable Member would not interrupt. I do not 
believe there is anybody in this House who Avishes that an association 
rightlj’- declared unlawful should be countenanced. You propose to repeal 
the Avhole of this Bill because you object to one clause. That at anj'' 
rate is my contention. 

The next point J wish to raise is this. In the course of tbe debate 
it was said that this is a law which is not a law ; though it is open 
to anyone to disobey it. Have we come to this stage that a man 
is to decide Avhat law he is to obey ? Is that not the A'/ay in Avhich 
fiuarcby lies ? Are we to be' alloAved to pick and choose onr laAvs ? 
That is no argument for the repeal of a laAv. I may haA'e a fondness 
for forgery, but no Legislature is going to repeal that laAV because I do 
not like the laAvs against forgery. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras ; Nominated Non-Official) : 
May I ask if Government are willing to cut out clause (6) ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Honourable klem- 
ber had raised the point before I might liaAm been in a position to give 
him a definite ansAver. It is not for m 3 ^self but for the Government of 
India that I speak, and I suggest that it is not fair to ask me to make 
a statement of that kind at the last moment. 

Dr. H. S. Gour ; That Avas the question put bj^ the Honourable Sir 
Clnmanlal SetaHad. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : What he pro]) 0 .sed Avas 
that an appeal should be alloAved from the Executive GoA'ernmcnt to the 
jAidieial authorities. {An Honourable Member-. “ Even that has not 
been done.”) A suggestion has been made by other speakers that 3 'ou 
may notifj^ a member of an association. You do not do that. You 
notif}' the association. 
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Mr. Jiunnli asked me to show him any country in the world where 
legislation of this kind exists in normal times. The point is that these 
are not normal times. These arc abnormal times. When I am told 
that there arc dangerous conspiracies in the land 1 certainly do not think 
that these are normal times. 

Another point he made was that no Government could ever come 
to the Legislate and ask for legislation of this kind in normal times. 
We are not asking for legislation ; we are endeavouring to maintain 
legislation that was given to us in abnormal times, and which we are 
desiring to maintain in times whicli I regard as abnormal. 

My Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, drew a picture of 
Government on tlic edge of a precipice. If that is so, I am not one of 
those who -would neglect to hold on to any rope I can. Certainly this 
is not the time to cut away ropes. 

Then another gentleman ob.iected, when my Honourable friend was 
speaking, and said we always bad the powers to make a declaration of 
martial law. Is that a reasonable proposition for any civilised Govern- 
ment 1 (A Voice : “ Is it a civilised Government 1 ”) Are we to Avait 
until the forces of disorder burst upon us, and we are left to the last resort 
of Government? You sa}' that this' law i.s. no good against anai’chy. 
I am not prepared to say that. Even if it is not, I am still prepared to 
retain it. 

It has been said that these matters can be dealt with under the 
ordinary laAv. Well, there you contend on the one hand that this is 
an extraordinary law and it therefore must go, and, on the other, that 
extraordinary situations can be dealt -with under the ordinary law. 
It must be admitted by everybody in this House that there comes a time 
when the ordinary law cannot work on account of the terrorism of 
witnesses, mass movements, intimidation, etc. A man even of consider- 
able courage may be intimidated and afraid to give evidence. If one 
man came to mj^ house and sat on my doorstep it would not perhaps 
intimidate me ; but if 500 or 1,000 came into my compound and refused 
to leave, it Avould seriouslji- intimidate mo. When j’ou get to that stage 
the ordinary larv does not function. The ordinarj" larv presumes that a 
man v.-ill give evidence if wanted. When you get to the stage Avhen no 
one will give evidence for you, the police rvill not take up your case, 
and the court haA^ing insufficient CA'idence cannot convict, it is then ihat 
these extraordinary measures are necessary. 

I do beg' the House to consider the position. I am not going to repeat 
all I said about Bengal. It Avas not for the purpose of endeaA'ouring to 
get a catch vote : it Avas really with the object of impressing on the House 
the position in that province. The list of occurrences I read to you Avas 
read with the object of bringing before a*ou not arguments but what has 
actually occurred. It has found confirmation in other quarters. 

One other point. I heard my Honourable friend opposite say that all 
other so-called repressive laws must go. That is a much more serious 
proposition. It is not necessarj’- for me to deal with it, but his declaration 
will provide matter for consideration. 

In conclusion, I have nothing more to say to the House than thm, 
that here we are in times that are not normal. We have something in 
our hands which the Legislature gave us which we ask you not to- take 
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a^vay from us. If' you do, if 5 ’'ou take away all these powers, then there is 
no stage left between the ordinary law' and martial law. {A Voice : 
■“ Good goA’ernment ! ”) I trust the Government is good already. 
(A Voice : “ Self-government ! ”) Surely no man can seriously believe 
that a change in the form of Government will be a universal panacea. 

With these words I oppose the motion. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to repeal certain piovisions of the Iiuliaii Criiiiiiial Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1908, be passed.” 

The motion w’as adopted. 


September, J.02i. 

THE CODE OP CRBIINAL PROCEDURE (Ai\lENDMEXT) BILL. 

Div/an Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammad- 
an Urban) : Sir. I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to provide that, when firearms are used for the purpose of dis- 
persinp an assembly, preliminary warninfr shall, in certain circumstance!!, be given, 
be referred to. it Select Committee consisting of the Honourable the Ilome Member, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Dr. II. S. Gour, Sardar Gulab Singh, Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju, 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. 11. Tonkinson, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. B. C. Pal, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. W. S. ,T. Willson and, with your permission, 
Colonel Crawford and myself, and that the number of members whose presence shall 
be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven.” 

Siv; the title of the Bill is solf-cxiilanatory. The prmciple which I seek 
to emphasise by my Bill is that the ])vovisions in the Criminal Procedure 
Code relating to the dispersal of unlawful assemblies by the use of firing 
and of firing by the military are inadequate in certain respects, especially 
in cases wdiere the autliorities, civil or military, have to resort to the use 
of fire-arms in dispersing such unlawful assemblies. The defects in the 
Criminal Procedure Code were noticed for a long time and were brought 
to prominence in the unfortunate Puji.iab tragedies. So much so that my 
Honourable friend, the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, brought in a 
motion on the 3rd March 1921 in the Council of State recommending the 
acceptance of certain Resolutions and asking for the amendment of the 
provisions of the Code on the line.s, more or less, which I have indicated 
in the various clauses of the Bill which L have introduced. Sir, there was 
a long discussion in the Council of State when our Honourable friend 
opposite was in the Chair there. Tlie Government accepted tw'o of the 
clauses and, on the division, the resf of the clauses w'ere defeated. But 
two of these clauses were accepted on behalf of Government and also by the 
Council of State. Then, Sir, in pursuance of that Resolution the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill to amend the Criminal Procedure Code to give 
effect to one of the objects enumeraled in that Resolution. That passed 
the Council of State, and w’hen it came up to this House to be passed by 
this House, amendments were sousrht to be made in this House seeking 
to amend the Code further. That :imcr.<imc-nt I had the honour of giving 
notice of, and w'hen the amendments -vM-re tabled, the then Home Member 
apparently disapproved of them and he w'anted to consider what steps he 
should take thereafter ; but the Government never chose to bring in a 
Bill. 

L5DIP 
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point wiiieh I ivisli to emphasise from that procedure is that Gov- 
tliemselves felt that there was a necessity to amend the sections- 
)de dealing Avith the dispei’sal of unlawful assemblies. In some 
no doubt the only difference belAveen them and this side of the 
IS Avhether the amendments Avent far enough, I considered that 
not go far enough to meet the requirements of the case.- They 
lerhaps that discretion AA-as the better part and they thrcAr up the 
ether. . 

a matter o.n Avhich AA’e feel A^ery strongly that the laAA" ought to be 
Speaking for myself at any rate, I am A'ery anxious that tho 
should be clothed AA'ith all reasonable and legitimate poAA'er to 
inlaAvful assemblies and to put an end to riot, because. Sir,' the- 
es arising out of mischief of that sort are immense. But I do 
the laAV in this country is quite different from the law in England 
il respects. - 1 see no reason Avhy it should be different, at any rate- 
ent it is. The possession of firearms is rather a dangerous ineen- 
rtain people, like those who get easily panic-stricken and people 
ot keep their nerA'es steady. I do not object to people keeping 
s^ho can keep their nerves and do not easily rush into panic. Also 
dangerous tviews held by certain executive officers in this country 
their solemn duty to kill people in order to create a moral effect, 

; places where the croAvds are assembled, but in other parts of the 
I am glad to see. Sir, that His Majesty’s Governihent and the 
mt of India have recently deliberately dissociated themselves from 
g any such doctrines in the minds of executive officers, because 
be no more dangerous doctrine AA’hich can be propounded in the’ 
nt of a country. It is the surest Avay for such a Government to 
n end, hoAvever Aveak the people may be. The Aveakest animals 
id means of getting rid of tyrants, and I am not sure that weak 
we cannot one day rise and put an end to tyranny, if tyrairny 
I am therefore anxious that the laAV should serve the purpose 
icutiA'e, AAffiile also protecting the people from dangerous misuse. 
lOAV, Sir, and as the House also knoAvs, there are ample safeguards 
OAdsions of the Indian Penal Code, a Code AA'hich.has stood the 
ne, a Code of Avhich the English legislators can Avell be proud. 

; ample safeguards in the Chapters relating to general exceptions 
te defence in the ease of public officers doing their duty fearlessly, 
they perform their duty in good faith. Noav the provisions in the 
Procedure Code give unnecessary additional protection to officers 
n this unpleasant task. I do not think that any human being is 
to take a delight in inflicting harm or injury or death on other 
iings. I believe AA'hen these people enter upon their duty thej^ 
n it not with delight but with reluctance. Noav, as I have stated 
if ten times on accouiAt of the habits of the people, on account of the 
of language, or rather misconstruction of Avords used, the attitude 
1 is often assumed to be hostile, when really the crowd is going to 
I haA'e hoard it stated during the Punjab troubles that Avhen the 
Iked barefooted in order to petition the authorities, it Avas mistaken 
tile attitude and force Avas resorted to. Speaking of my own ex- 
in my OAvn province, there have been cases where force by the use 
ns has been resorted to unnecessarily, and if a pei>-;n Avitn more 
I been in charge, fire-arms Avould not have been used. I remember 
Madras city, where my conviction and the conviction ol reasonable 
■as that fircanns had been freely used Avithout any necessity. In 
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tliis couutiy it is so easy to quell disturbances. Crowds are easy to manage, 
I should think, though ! have never tried it myseK, but knowing my people 
as I do for the last fiftj- years, they are unaccustomed to the use of arms. 
That is one of the complaints which we have -against the British Government, 
the reckless way in which tliey administer the law as to ^-ms, and also the 
way in which the little military instinct which we have in the south has 
been killed by the deliberate policy pursued of enlisting for the military 
foreigners and. people from the Punjab and even from across the frontier as 
if they are the friends. The little military instinct which we had has been 
killed and crowds are not so dangerous as often times people represent them 
to be. I know of cases where a police constable with a baton has been able 
to keep at bay large numbers of people. After all what are they armed 
with ? Brickbats and laihis. Do you think aiy London policeman would 
resort to the use of fire-arms in the Avay in which policemen in this country 
do i I do not w-ant to exclude ray countrymen in this respect ; I attribute 
that conduct more to the want of nerve only than any deliberate intention 
to kill. They get panic-stricken by seeing a crow'd. We know the 
effect the possession of fire-arms has on a house-holder when a tliief or an 
imaginarj' thief enters his house. Having fire-arms his incentive is to use 
them. Being possessed of these deadly weapons, these people in authority 
are tempted to use them unnecessarily. No doubt they sometimes get 
excited and use fire-arms unnecessarily. Therefore, unless there are safe- 
guards in the law there is a danger and risk of these arms being used upon 
innocent people, or of unnecessary violence being used where less force 
would have been quite ample. Now it is unnecessary for us to recapitulate 
instances, and I do not want to recall memories which I .should like to 
buiy in the dead past. The Government themselves have recognised that 
they should issue executive orders on the lines I have indicated in my 
Bill. They may plead in opposition to my Bill that they have already 
issued executive orders to that effect to their officers, and therefore why 
should there be a provision in the law ? but a provision in the law is one 
thing, executiA-e orders is another. Where j*oa have a foreign GoA-ernment 
they naturally think (I do not blame them, it is human bias, it is human 
nature) that these executive officers, if they exceed the provisions of the 
laAV, are thereby doing their best to help the Executive Government, and 
maintain their authority and therefore they look at these excesses with a 
fond eye, and are AA-iUing to excuse where rigorous politicians like myself 
Avouldnot be inclined to excuse. That is the tendency of a foreign GoA-eim- 
ment. They do not know the people ; the people distrust them ; they dis- 
trust the people ; and therefore there is a natural tendency to support the 
executtye CA-en wdien they abuse or misuse the poAver which is given to them, 
and in such cases the one proA-ision of the Criminal Procedure Code which 
stands agamst getting an adequate remedj’' is this proA'ision preA'enting 
prosecutions altogether, eA'eu when we know that officers haAm deliberately 
exceeded their powers. The necessity for obtaining sanction from the Local 
GoA'ernment or from the GoA-ernor General, as the ease may be, before the 
injured party can institute proceedings so as to make the person answerable 
in a Court of laAV stands as a great deterrent, and in fact my own A’ieAV is 
that probably it encourages excesses at the hands of the executtye officers. 
They feel they are safe, otherAvise I could not understand how certain 
periple acted in certain circumstances, in the Avay they did, but for the assur- 
ance they had that thej^ could not be touched by the ai-m of the law so long 
as they had got their GoAnrnment to support them, 'mere nave been cases 
where, eA'en on the GoA'ernment’s OAvn admission, officers have abused the 
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pov/ers entrusted to them by Javr. Is there one case in rrhich the Govern- 
ment took the initiative to prosecute those ofacers ? It is said, oh. ! if 
applications are made to the Government, they •5viU not withhold sanction. 
■Sir, I know the Esecutive Government and how difficnlt it is to move it 
in matters of this fiort. As I said, there is a natural inclination to take' a 
soft view of things, wherea.s the injured party would not be inclined to do 
so, and the Courts would rigorously apply the law. After alL what is it 
tve ask ? 1 ask in my Bill that where ofheer.s misu.se or abuse the law, the 
injured party,— I do not say the whole public as in England, — ^the injured 
party shorJd be free to go to the Court, and I confine it to cases only where 
ire-arras are used. That is the principle for which I would .stand, and 
-unless you give it to the people,' no matter what other direction you give, 
leaving them to the mercy of getting sanction or not from the Executive 
Government before they can take action, I think it is dangerous to allow 
this state of things to continue, I therefore ask that the injured party or 
persons or their representative should be given the liberty to go before 
the Court without any fetter of .sanetio)!. In England the injured party, 
in fact the juiblic, are free to go in a matter of that .sort to the Courts 
against the officer-^ who ha^'e exceeded their powers. I have srated al- 
ready* tiiat they are suhieiently protected by the suh.stantive law, this 
special law need not protect them irndher. That is m3' point. And again 
1 havo been r-eiy careful in the wording I have given to the various elau.ses 
in m3' Bill. I sa3' : Fire-arms should be used onl3' if such assernhh' cannot 
■otherwise he di.sper.sed, and no fire-arms should as a rule he used except on 
the written authority* of a hragi.strate of the highest class available on the 
spot, ” 1 have heard of a case where the Prime hEnister’s hou.se in 
England ( I believe it was the Prime hlinister’s house) was invaded b3* a 
crowd that wanted to gain access to him. The attitude of the crowd was 
threatening and the police pla3'cd the waterhose on then : they discharged 
water and di.sper.sed the assembly. But here — (Sir P. Bivaswamy Aiyer : 
“ There are no ho.-.'cs, ”) There are no hoses available, sornetime.s no water. 
But what is it v'Ou hear in the official accounts ? The attitude of the crowd 
looked ugl3', a policeman's turban was pulled off, or brickbats were thrown. 
On these slight pirovocations fire-arms are resorted to. That was the case 
in the Chulai riots ; that was the ca.se in the hladura riots of which my 
friend ilr. Kama A3'ang^r has knowledge. But I do deprecate the resort 
to the u.se of fire-arms when you has'e got drilled policemen. Twenty 
drilled policemen can in concert face an undi.sciplined crowd, a mob which 
is generalh' compo.sed of co'.vardly 'people, and to resort to fire-arms in such 
a. case, unless ahsoluteH' necessary, is a pit3'. They 533*, unless you nip 
it in the bud, the thing is likel3' to spread- I do not think the ri.sk is so 
great that you should unueee-ssarih' resort to these deadly weapons of pre- 
cision. That is why I .sa3' unless it cannot be otherwise dispersed, no fire- 
arms should he msed except on the %Tritten authorit3' of a Magistrate of the 
highest class. In fact I has'e in .some of my clauses followed existing 
sections : for instance, that militarv' force cannot he re.sorted to except on 
the conditions I h.ave indicated- I hav'e taken care to embody in some 
of my clauses the language of the existing .sections in the Code itself. Then 
I also make a pro\'iso that : 

“ When imraediste i.iea5ure3 shonld “be taken to prevent iinininc-nt danger or 
jnjnrv of a aerions kind to the pnblie, the seniormost Police or ililitarv officer jiresent 
on the spot mav give the vrritten anthority iastead and the same shall be communi- 
cated to the nearest ilagistrate forthvrith.” 

And in clause ( 3 ) I say : 

“ Before the asaemblv is fired npon the fnllest Traming should, be given bv all 
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available iiienii!* to tlie assembly that, unless it disperscB within a given time, it 
will be liretl on.'' 

Ami in (.'.lan.sc (A’) : 

“ Th(' person given the authority to fire shall ordinarily give such interval 
between the warning ami iiring as he considers nnilieient in all the circumstances of 
the ce.sc.’' 

T leave ilie dise.rotinn to hitn ; I know the difiicnlty <;f making 
nji your mind on tlie. spot, hut still 1 make the ])er.son giving. tin; anthoritj* 
the judge. Then I ask for ti ftill report, 1 insist upon this as rather 
important heeause oftentimes you get itiaeenrate reports in tho Press 
and in the pnhlie platform about oeenrrenees. ami ofiieiid vcr.sions 
often have additions or aeeretions a.s time goes on. so that in eases of 
this sor! where severe measures are adn])ted the law shfuild i)rovide a 
safeguard that there should he an immediate report made on the spot 
when the facts are fresh. I east that oldigation on the, ofiieer who 
resorts to ii. The last clause is the most im])ortant, namely, giving 
the right to any jierson injured hy the n.se (»f fire-arms or any ])arent 
or guardian, hushand or wife of a ]>erson killcvd hy the use of fire-arms " 
to make “ a eonqdainl airainst any piu-son for any ofi'ence committed 
by him hy reason of any aei purporting to he done under this Chapter.” 
As T slated heforc. my ohj.'ct is to improve the law. to impose restric- 
tions. necessary its; riet ions. reasonai)le restrictions and that people 
who have to jv'rform this nnpleasani task should know ami feel that 
they are entering npon a sd-ions tas]:. if there are provisioius of law 
they v.-ill 1h' I'liidvd liy them and will think twice and thrice liei'ore they 
resort to the m-e of fir'’-avm'-. While 1 do not restrain the nse of fire- 
arms. T impose re.isonahh* restrictions and limitations as to when they 
shonld he nsed. There ma.v he many im])rovoments which may be 
suggested in tho (wiurse of di.setissiort in the Select Committee. The 
prijiei]ilb that the law .sltonld ho improved has been accepted b.v Gov- 
ernment already, hecanse they themselves intrndneed a Bill Imt later 
on withdrew it. ’I'lii' onl.v <|ueslion is to wliat extent we slionld 
improve it. That (pieslion can iie safely left to the Select Committee. 
There is no ohjeet in the Government fi.ving awa.v from the question. 
Tl’.e question lias got to lie faced. There is a lot of jmhlic feeling in the 
matter and tho law mnst he impi-oved. I therefore a.sk the Ilonsc to 
accept my motion. 

The Honourable Sir A.lex,ander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
the ohjeet of rn.v Honourahlc friend's Bill, ns stated in the Statement 
of Ohjce.t.s and Reasons, is to guard against the indiscriminate nse of 
firc-arm.s for the purpose of dispersing an unlawful assembh', and aU 
reasonable men must be in agreemcnr with that. Tlie subject is one, 
as my Honourahlc friend has said in hi.s opening speech, of the greatest 
importance. Tt is of the greatest importance to the citizen that fire- 
arms shonld be u.sed in dealing with mobs with the greatest care and 
discrimination, but it is equally of great importance that Avhen force 
has to he resorted to, it should be resorted, to in a manner that will curb 
the dlstnrbanee of the peace in an cfTeetive manner. On that subject 
m.v Honourable friend and I are in entire agreement. i\Iy Honourable 
friend has mentioned that there arc excculiye instructions which cor- 
re.spond very closely to the provisions of this Bill, Imt he wants them 
to be given statutory effect. I would point out, Sir, that statutory effect 
is a very different thing from executive instructions as be himself has 
recognised, and we must be careful lest in onr desire to protect the rioter 
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from a misuse of force Ave should forget tlie claims of the general public 
1o he protected from those gusts of passion which shake this country 
from time to lime. One recent instance has attracted the notice of my 
Honourable friend, because quite recently I heard him put questions on 
the matter. 1 am glad that the moA'cr referred to the extremely un- 
pleasant duty that falls to the lot of an ofticcr Avho has to suppress mob 
violence l)y ordering firing. I can imagine no more difficult position for 
a humane man tlian to have to judge between the danger of alloAving 
tlie peace of a whole toAvn to be Avrecked and deciding to taice action Avhich 
must '^result in the los.s of another f elloAV-creature ’s life. It is one of 
the most painful positions to my mind in Avhich any man can be placed, 
and he has to exercise his discretion on tlie s])ur of the moment — that i- 
a, point of great importance — he has to exercise it under conditions AAdiich 
arc in themselves of a very trying nature. I do not knoAV Avliether my 
Honourable friend has cA^er been a rioter or CA^er seen a riot. I presume 
tliat he lias never boon a rioter, but lias ho over seen a riot ? T have 
seen a riot. I am not talking of India, but I may tell him I have seen 
a riot in one of-the big continental cities, and it is one of the most appal- 
ling things to see and makes one feel hoAv close to the surface the beast 
in man is on occasions. The roar of the croAvd has ever since remained 
in my memory. When passions are roused to a degree of blood heat the 
officer responsible for the life and property of those under his clvarge has , 
to take a responsibility Avhich I believe to be one of the greatest that can 
be given to any human being. To meet a man in battle is one thing. 
You knoAv Avhat you arc about. But to deal Avith la mob is a thing that 
demands not only courage, but cool-headcdness and quick decision. 
It is not merely that the decision must be made — ^It must be made at 
the right time. Before I pass on to the Bill itself I ought to have 
mentioned one thing Avhich is not quite accurate in my Honourable 
friend’s speech. Sir William Vincent never actually moved a Bill 
here. He did not move any Bill here' and it Avas therefore not AvithdraAA-n.., 

DiAvan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : He moved it in the Council of 
State and got it passed. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiraan ; Not in this House. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Then it Avas placed on the table 
of this House as passed in the Council of State. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; He never moved it in 
the Assembly, and the motion Avas not AvithdraAvn. 

My Honourable friend said a great deal about the peaceful croAvds 
of India and that it is very easy to restrain croAvds in India. I agree 
that this is so up to a certain point, and that unless inflamed by roligioiis 
passion or some poAverful motive the ordinary behaviour of an Indian 
croAvd, I agree on the Avholc, is peaceful. But let me tell my Honourable 
friend Avho has never seen a riot that Avhen it is inflamed by those 
passions there is no qiACstion of peaceful behaviour, and the mob shoAvs 
its 1 errible nature as many of the occurrences in India indicate only too 
truly. It may be said, and no doubt Avill be said, that men may lose their 
heads in dealing Avith these occurrences. In Avhat coxintry do men not lo.se 
their heads ? When yon haA'e officials like gods Avho can face these 
cataclysmic outbreaks Avith a precision and firmness that can hardly be 
■demanded of humanity, then you Avill be able to dispense Avith any 
laAV in the matter of dealing Avith a mob. -It is perfectly true that 
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ihcvi' have boon and %viU bo in Ibo fntnvo. v.dintoYcr your rules may be, 
(lOf.'isions whon oriicfis bxo {heir heads — Ih.af is niub'ninble, but tlie 
oxooptinn does not provt' the rule. I^Iy contention is that, speaking 
ii“nfr.!lly. tin- thanks of tin's House are due to those ndio carry out duties 
of a vt'ry unjdeasant character u'ith a single eye to the dictates of. 
tlieir du'iy. 1 am "lail tluit my Honourable friend recognises that these 
dun’is are now often mainly eaiTied out liy Indian ofiieers and 1 should 
lii;e in this connection to jmy a tribute to many Indian ofiieers who in 
eireumstance.s of ofeat difii<-ulty have sliown great discre.tinn and sreat 
<•'01 race. 

Sir. 1 v.'ill tiow turn to the provisions of the Honourable Member’s 
Hill. I would lir.-'t jmini nut that it relates solely to the use of “ fire- 
arms In this connection 1 will suggest to the House that in dealing 
with this (pu'stion of the use of force to suipiress disorder, it is undesir- 
able to discriminate between the use of fire-arms and forms of force. 

My Ibmourable friend’s clause makes a jmiut of the distinction in a 
way that lie could hanlly have wished if lie had considered the matter more 
fully. He says : 

“ riri' ;ir!iis sliouM 1"’ iisctl (inly if sin-h av-nnlily <’aiiiuit otlicrwi.'c Ijo di.s- 
pTW'i. ■ ' 

Now. Isir. the first (piestifin I would put to this House is who is to he tlic 
judge of whether the as'emhly (.•ajiuot otherwise he dispersed! Is that to 
be a mailer for .imlieial finding, .snb.seqncnt to the nsc of fire-jirins ? That 
is one ]K)int. Then 1 do not wish to make merely dialectical points but 
this jirneedure would reipiire of an nfiiecr in charge of a scpiadron of 
cavalry armed wi\h lances :snd carbines to direct a charge on the mol) 
before he directed firimg. Now. I cannot believe my.s('lf, (I iim not a 
.soldier and I iiiii .speaking subject to correetiou), that !i charge by laueois 
is n more huiiume method of dispi-rsing the mob than carhiue fire. The 
same argument aipilies to the '-iisc of infantry animd with biiyouet.s. 
Vndcr tlie ju-oposod provision, the duly of the ofiicer comniiindiug would 
be first of all to s-je if ji bayonet charge would dis]ter.se tiie a.ssemhly. Tho 
inevitable result of that will he. v.dicther the charge was successful or not, 
llu.t the mol) would be brought to a state of great violence. If the charge 
failed, the infantry would probably he torn to pieces. If it, did not, the 
number of injured would he far more serious and the pa.ssious of the mob 
greatly inflamed. That will be tlio cflect of lU}* IJoiiourable friend’s 
provision. The ne.Nt point in the clause whicli 1 have to refer to is that 
it say.s there must he a written order. Now, v.-hnt is the object of this 
written order. Has tliere usually been any question as to wlietlier the 
order to fire was given or not ? That was not the question. The general 
qne.stion is whether the order was given too .soon or too late. Take the 
.ease of a i)er.son in charge of the jioliee facing rioters. As is often tlm 
case, there is a Hindu mob on one side and a Muliammadan mob on the 
other and tlierc is a thin line of policemen between. The mobs on both 
.siders are threatening. Hriekbat.s are thrown. Perhaps a shot is fired from 
a house. At any moment the two mobs maj' bo at one another and the 
police would then he lorn to pieces. The order to fire must be given in 
\vi-itiiig. Would you take a pencil and i)apcr at such a time and write 
down the order. Does my Honourable friend require the words “ Fire, 
Sd. A. P. M.” to he written down ? Or docs he want an officer to write 
“ M^hereas I, Jhon Jone.s, Suh-Divisional Magistrate of the first class, 
have come to Ihe conclusion that the moment has arrived to fire ’ ’ ete., etc., 
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J admit tliere are some cases -wliere it is quite possible to give tlie written 
order but these are not the ordinarj- cases. They are the exception rather 
than the rule. Now, ]\Ir. Bray was telling the Assembly the other day about 
the Ivohat riots. Does any one supi)Ose that any useful purpose in a 
case like that would be served by requiring a written order ? This clause 
further requires the ]\Iagistrate of the highest class to make the oMor. It 
is quite I'easonable that a IMagistrate shoxild give the order wherever 
possible, but if yo\; have a provision of this kind in the law, and it is not 
complied Avith it becomes an iuA’alidity. 'J’ake the case when there in an 
Honoi’ary third class ilagistrate. Thei'c is a communal riot going on. 
These things often happen and there is no use in hiding facts. The 
^Magistrate will not take the responsibility. The policeman has got to 
act. If he acts with tliis clause before liis eyes ho lias to break the laiv 
because there is no order and it he docs not act, he will be broken for 
not stopping the riot. He is between the devil and the deep sea. I do 
not think my Honourable friend reallj" wants to bring about siich a ' 
state of things. Then again I have lieard it said, tliongli my Ilonourable 
friend did not say this for he is far too good a lawyer to use an argu- 
ment of this kind, — I have heard it said — that a written order and 
reading of the Biot Act is required by English law before force can be 
used to disperse a mob. Now, that is not so. T Ayill .iust explain what 
the English law on the point is. It is this. There is no restriction on 
the use of force against a mob imposed by the Biot Act. The discretion 
of the officer is absolute. If yoxi liave the Biot Act read, as it is called, 
though it is an improper way- of putting it. then any one who remains 
in an as,sembly thereby called upon to disperse for one hour after the 
reading of that Act is guilty of a felony and that is the only advantage 
you get by reading the Biot Act. I apologise to my Honourable friend 
"for rising an argument on a point which he did not raise but I thought 
I had better clear it. So much for clause 1. 

Now I come to clause (2). It reads ; 

' " Boforo the assembly is fired upon the fullest w.nrning should bo given by 
all available moans to the assembly that nnlcss it disperses within a given time, it 
will bo fired on. ’ ’ 

That again is an excellent exoeutivo instruction. Onr exccuih’o instruc- 
tions require, as m;\' Honour.ahle friend recognises, that Avarning should be 
giA’cn before firing. When you lay it doAAUi as a condition in a hiAv that you 
must gh'e full Avarning, then the position becomes more difficult. Who is 
to decide AA-hat is a given time ? Who is to decide that time '? Is it the 
IMagistratc or the mob ? I assure yon it is the mob AA*ho often decide Avbat 
is tbe giA'cn time. I liaA’C seen Avitb my oAvn eyes a worthy Hindu Deputy 
IMagistratc running for bis life and the mob Avere then deciding tlic given 
time. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Then do not appoint a Hindu as 
a Magistrate. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am sorry. I cannot 
say Avbetbcr be Avas a Hindu or a jMubn.mmadan. I ought to have said 
an Indian. Now, I quite agree Avitb my Ilonourable friend that Avariiiug 
is most desirable and an interval sliould be giA'en if possible, but you can- 
not lay it doAvn as n hard and fa.st proA'isioii of the laAV. If you do, you get 
into a position AA-hich it is perfectly impossible to accept. I am not 
speaking uoav from the point of A’ieAv of Government. I am speaking 
from the point of vicAV of the ordinary citizen. It is generally the ordinary 
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citizen, that suffers in the end. It is his house that is burnt, it is his 
banker’s hooks that are sto'len and it is his grain that is looted. 


Now the next clause reads : 

“ The person given the authority to fire shnll ordinarily give such interval 
between the warning and firing as ho considers sufficient in all tho circumstances 
of tho case.” 

There again v/e have the same difficulty. The officer may consider 
the time sufficient but the mob may not. 

Diwan Bahadut T. Rangacliariar : I am not concerned with the 
mob. 

The Eonourahle Sir Alexander Muddiman : Unfortunately the officer 
placed in that position is. I agree that warning should be given wherever 
possible, but jmu cannot make it a rule. There may be cases of deliberate 
defiance of the law where you know that you can teU the mob if they 
do not disperse within one hour, something will happen. Warning 
may be possible in such cases. But this is one case out of 100. In tho 
other 99 cases the situation arises .suddenly and it would not be possible 
to give an interval between the warning and the firing. They have to 
be suppressed in a hurry and there is no time for warning. And mind 
you one other thing. If you umim the mob in time and wait and the 
mob gather and attack j'ou, what happens ? Your policemen are torn to 
pieces. It is not a ease of pulling off their pagris but of pulling off their 
heads. 

As regards clause 4, I see no objection to it. I have not examined 
the drafting of it, but it requires that : 

” A full report of the occurrence shall be made in all cases when such assembly 
is dispersed by the use of fire-arms to the nearest first-class Magistrate within 
twenty-four hours of the occurrence, and such report shall bo a public document.” ' 

Now, I can see no objection to the general principle. But may I tell yon 
one thing and that is a remark based on experience. My Honourable 
friend has said, and he has said rightly, that very often the first reports 
that are given out contain inaccuracies. That is perfectly true and I 
will tell you v/hy. Those first reports are written when the rioting is 
still going on and the full facts are not known to the authorities. Take 
a recent case. We had a riot in Delhi. I think it went on for two or 
three days. I was pressed considerably to publish at onee a statement 
of w'hat I had received. I declined to do so, because I was perfectly 
well aware that it was only a partial report, and that was borne out when 
wo received the full report, when it turned out that rioting had not' been 
confined to one quarter but had spread to other quarters. We must 
always bear in mind that inaccuracies in the early reports are not 
necessarily a sign of a desire for concealment. They occur very often 
because the early reports are sent in when the rioting is still going on, 
and therefore in some ways a premature report is misleading and even 
dangerous. 

Tlie next point raised by my Honourable frwud is clause 5, which 
rum? : 

“ If the person is himself a first-class Magistrate his report shell bo made to 
the District Magistrate, aud, if the person is a District Iilagistrate, his report shall 
be made to the Local Government.” 

L5DPI 
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AVcll, that follows on the other and I have no conr.nonls to nialre. 
althoutrh it may require a little examination as to the form in whieh it 
i;as been cast ; hni to the itciieral principle oml ojietl in the clause tnulcr 
consideration 1 see no objection. 


Now the last clrare is one ivhich my TTonourable friend emphasised, 
I thinlc. hcoan^e he felt lie had the English law I'Chind him. What lie 
tmi>!in'Ked and pressed was this question of the rigid to bring a complaim. 
1 do not thinl: 1 need read c»\it the law as so many in the As-scmbly are 
lawyers, but ns Honourable llcmbcrs know, under the law it is provided 
by section K12 that prosecutions in (hose cases require sanction ; in the 
■ me case they require the sanction of (he Local Government, in the other 
<>f the Governor < General in Council. Well, my llononrable friend pointed 
out, and rightly, that there is no -such provision in the English law : that 
is, the sanction of the Government is not required hy that law. He ])ro- 
]>Oi>s that — 

•* Any jHT'tor. ir.jnrrt hy the of firc nrrns or nny parent or pitnrJinn, Iiimtnimt 
r'T Ti-itV of a j'f-'r.-ion hil'ctl hr tin' nso of fire nriiis isay nnthe n. eonipl iinf iwaiiist 
acy p.Tiirin for nny oiTt-nre comniltteil by bitu by roarou of nny net jtnrpurtiii}: lu> 
b* iloTie niulfr this Clinplor." 

Now, the cidy change in the law is tlmt it dispenses witlt the sanction 
of the Governor General or tl.c Leeal Go\ei nnieJd, as the ea'-e may be. 
In tliis eonn-'eliim I .'liotild like to ri’ad io (he House a sliorl extract froin 
Dicey's Kule of Law. wiier<' he iimhes what 1 liiiiik is ([uite n good paint, 
li? is (lunting from a I'reiich writer, a jurist of .sianding. He says: 

“ ft.vi r every I '..Ml s;..'-teiit tli*' r'glit to proeoeil ngninst a Hcrvnut of (Mivcrii- 
mcnl for ilotie tr> ir.cU v.tlunK- in h'.s o(iiei.'i.l onpneity ('xietH in Mine fnriii or 

■•tl.i'r. The right ■•i’rre>( 0 :uls to the in*iti!:rtivr inipnl'ie of the legiil victlin to su'd: 
cnniperit itif-ii freii tie iiiiineilin'.elv vieible wrong doc.T. lint on tliis ]'oinl the hnw) 
t.f •liH'i rent rountrl* i have utterly diff^-reiit temliaicies. 'Ihere arc rmrrilrie.s micli, 
for riOMpIe, r.’ lii.gh.inl nrid (he t’uitetl !U;UC^, r.Iicrc every effort is mndo to 
fheUer tin* 1. ability of the tUate bvliind tlie personal re tponsibility of its oflteer i, 
‘ilere ."ire otlier com. tries v. (."re every efTort is iii.'ulo to cover the re. p> 'a.ibilit.v 
of c-rv.’.l'ti <'f th- h’t .;e li.'h i'!! th • ii.'bil ty of the s:.' In jiroter! ’.lilij 

agiiri'^* rvr il to h'n: ffo'n the p lir.tul ■ '-n •.po'ii.e.. of f.ailt;' eomln.tte,! hi Uij 

fc-rriilrf t-f the ftute.'' 
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exists which enables a suit to be broucht without sanction is itself a thiii;T 
that prevents tlicse occiUTcnces. Sir, that ean hardly he supported. I 
think ray Honourable friend would not argue that. (Diwan Bahadur T. 
Rangacha^-iar : I would Well, I think ray Honourable friend would 

be carrying it very far if he did ; and since he is going to argue that I 
will develop my point a'bttle further. It is this, iliat the need for the 
use of fire-arms is far more frequent in this country. It is due — I do not 
wish to go into details — but it is due very largely to communal differences, 
to racial differences and to religious differences. {Diwan Bahadur T. 
Itaiigachariar ; And the nervousness of the police Well Sir, I have 
followed the history of the Indian police, and I thinlc that whatever faults 
they haTO, they are. not nervous. They have many faults; officers in 
charge of them occasionally lose their heads; T admitted that from the 
beginning ; but the nemmus police constable I have yet to meet as a common 
object. 

Well, to return to the last clause, tlie right of complaint, wlilcb was 
pre-ssed by mj' Honourable friend. I am not gobig to take the usual 
line taken on these occasions and say, “ well the GoTCrnment would never 
refuse sanction in a good case Sir, I ha^ found it useless to protc.-t 
in this House that Government would not refuse sanction. I do not think 
it would but the House will not be convinced by that. That argument I am 
going to use is this. The nervous policeman will arise -the day he finds that 
he i;= liable to a suit if be fires. That is when you will have your nervous 
policeman. The fear of suit may very well not deter a man from doing 
what he ought not to do ; but it may deter him from doing what he ought 
I'O do in the interests of the remainder of the population. And that. Sir, 
is certainh' a thing to be greatly feared and I honestly bclie^'c it is to be 
feared. Did I rase the word: " suit ” ? It was of course a slip. I meant 
“ criminal prosecution”. Of course the principle of sanction to the pro- 
secution of public servants is already' AveU recognized in. the Indian law in 
iiumy cases, though it is not recognized I believe in the English law. hly 
Honourable friend tells me that in certain cases sanction is necessary ii\ 
England. That mey be so, but here at any rate it i.s aSvell-known prin- 
cliile’aTul is recognized in Indian law. 

'rtierc 15 one other thing before I close, 1 think I have dealt witli 
the main points in my Honourable friend’s Bill, but he Used words that 
1 thinlr I cannot pass ovur without comment. He referred to the distrust 
cf She people in the officers of Government. Now, Sir, if there is one 
occasion, when the people do ti-ust officers of Government, it is on the 
O'csasion of riots. 'Hmt, Sir, is not a suggestion ; it is a fact. I maj^ tell 
him that during the Delhi riots and the Agra riots, the people showed the 
greatest thankfulness to those British troops who were bronsTht down to 
ixild the streets during the riots. They brought them tea, milk and other 
refreshments and there Was certainly no question of distrust. 1 am afraid, 
Sir, it is in the normal peaceful days that distrust is felt : the distrust is 
much le.ss on those occasions than in the normal peaceful days, when, per- 
haps, their services are not quite so fully appreciated. I hope 1 have not 
inade my Honourable friend feel that I am in any Avay opposed to what he 
has at heart as much as I have. I have endeavoured to point out hrieily 
the practical difficulties which attend the provisions of his Bill i 
Mr. President ; The question is : 

That the Bill to provide that, vhen fire-arms are used for the purpose oi 
dispersing ’ an assembly, preliminary warning shall, in certain clrcunntanee.^, ha 
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rlvrn. ti'' rcf<’^rrr;ii tc> n Pf-lert CfitrimUtcp cossvlinp o( the ITononrnhtc the Hone 
ifrtnbrr, Mr. M. A. .lini;.'’.?’,, Dr. II. S. Goiir. Snr:lar (lulnb SinRh, Mr. B. A'oiihnta- 
j'.itirrija. Ihij-T Gharnrinr Ali Kh.an. Mr. 11. Tcnhin,-or.. Mr. T. C. Go5^':l!^.!, Mr. H, C. 
Pal, I’.anilU M.".r!rJi Z^lohar. Malaviya, Mr. W. S. J. Wilhon. Colenrl .T. D. Cmwford 
sntl B.'.hr.dnr T. r.anp.''.ch.ar!ar, .anti that the imnihcr of nicmhcr,=t whor-o 

j^rv'cnrc ftir.U be necessary to cor.sHtulc a meeting of the Comiuiltcc sh.all be 
erven.’* 

The mnlioTi wns ndoptod. 
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hath His Excellency Sir Edward Maclagan’and General Sir William Birdwood, 
•?vhom I am glad to.eee liere to-day, not to follow the methods which had failed 
hcfore, but to take a new line of free and open discussion with all the members of 
the Sikh community. The question in itself is very simple. The Sikhs wish 
to restore the control of the Sikh 'congregation over their places of worship. 
The history of the Sikh Gurdwaras goes back to the earliest days when the Sikh 
religion w'as founded. The present difficulties crystallised a generation after 
the annexation of the Punjab. Prom time to time the community used to 
appoint suitable men to administer Gutdwaras and the lands attached to 
Gurclwaras with the purpose of propagating the Silch religion and maintaining 
a free kitchen. Good and saintly men were nominated and they made our 
temples and shrines centres of the Sikh religion. These seivadars or servants 
depended on the approbation of the Sangat or congregation. Things however 
changed with the annexation of the Punjab. The community wms bewildered 
end the sewadars W'ere entered as owners not only of the lands and endowments 
hut even of the temples in some cases. The men in occupation were men 
who enjoyed public confidence, and the community did not realise that any 
lights were being conferred on them till this generation of experienced old 
workers had passed aw'ay. It was then that the change which had actually 
taken place became apparent and the community realised what had happened 
and appealed for help in vain. The Courts were powerless to interfere and 
the Government, tco busy to take notice of the views of the community, paid no 
attention. I have ventured to bring this question before this Council because 
T am confident of the support of Hindus and Moslems and our old friends the 
English officials. Hindus are tlie hone of our bone and the foundation stone of 
t he Golden Temple was laid at the instance of our Guru by a Muhammadan saint 
Mian Mir, For nearly three generations' English and Silch blood has mingled 
on many a battlefield That is wh)'’ every Silch expects w'hole-hearted support 
in his desire for Gurdwara reform. Eothing surprised and hurt him more than 
the luhevrarm consideration which the British official gave to his earnest 
desire for reform. It is said when Mansur was being taken to the Cross men 
threw stones at him and he smiled, but when a frieud pelted him -with a flower 
J.e wept. This is how the Sikhs feel when their friends laugh at their desire to 
make their Gurdwaras the centres of the Silch religion and accuse them of 
violating the laws of the State. . 

I will now give you the history of two or three Gurdwaras as mast of the 
Council are not acquainted with the his-ory of the Sikh religion. Take the 
Coldcn TrmpJe fret. It was founded by Guru Bam Das and Arjan Dev, 
Cf him Jehangir wwote in his Tuzak : 

“ So marry of the sfmplo-mincled HinJiis, nay, many foolish MusBlmans too, have 
been faEcinated By hrs w'ays and teachings." 

The Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat are our most sacred temples. These 
temples more than once passed out of our hands, AJimed Shah Abdali razed 
them to the ground, but Jassa Singh restored them. His descendants are here 
1o-day and may as well claim the temple as their heritage. It was again 
dGSLrc 5 'cd by the Durani conqueror in 1763 and once hlassa Bangar took his 
ceat in the temple, llie Sikhs took possession of the temple and restored it 
again and again. "Who dare say that the temple belongs to any particular 
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T'OTRon tiud thut other communities have a ciaim ? It is the temple of the 
Sikhs and shall remain the Sikh temple to the end of fin: Sikh n ligion. Ik was 
this temple where the Pnritan Sikhs were refused adnnssunr ; d was licrc t mt 
'Govcrnnient wished to maurtain tlui' own n-.ampoment. Tint is how the 
trouble be$/an and ii contiuuod. btcr.nrc it is held ilnt privn'.c people h. d 
acquired hcreditaiy rights m tJ.e Hcn^c cf 'Ct<!. 

Now let us turn to another temple, Nankana Sahih, the birth-place cf 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh rebgion. The place is most raerrd to 
the Sikhs, and the lands now attached to the temple were bestowed by Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh, who told Baba Sahih Sintdi Bedi to go out on horsrhark 
and all the lands that he could go round before dinner wouhl bo given over to 
the toniplc. The Baba galloped Ills horse ar.d revered a.' much groiind as he 
could and this secured the Urge rndovancnls winch we are O'.lnvl to vurrembt 
to a proriigaic yifthant. V»*ho are the<c Mahants y^u may r?k ? The Siknu 
con'ldered it as poison to use any ofi'eri'uss and u‘-!‘cd tlm b'dasi or ii'-'cctie 
Sikhs to serve in the tonij lcs. Tlic three last yialmnts 't ahhoits at hianknnp. 
Sahih were men of loo.so character. Sndhu Bnmn and Ki-'h?n Ih;-!-: dted of 
venereal diseases. The present runh.unt Xarain l)a.‘-ssn.atclud the kvyu out of 
thcpochet of dying Ki«iian D.as, got hold of the money and made l im'-elf tlie 
hlahant. At the time of his sucors.sion, in the nTc.serire of a Mrgi-tral''. he 
promised to behave as hefifted a rdieiou.s teacher, lie dcc'jirril in writing 
that, if he "was jirovcd to go wTong, he would abdicate at the bidding of the 
Sangat. Ho soon hegrn to drink and keep woiiun, li.ad children and built 
houses for hi.s mistresses and started nautrhes in the tenirle. It was he who 
killed in cold blood over a hundred Bil hs. Ilcisnow nndrrgomgalife sentence. 
It is at his hL'hest that the Court appointed n receiver, a Mnhamrr.adan 
Patwarl to manage an e.stalc yielding over.", la] li and a half per year ! Tim 
Sikhs were put in jas.-sossiou .and arc now s >' n to be turned ou», ;>1! in the name 
of law and order. Can anything he more nro’.-oking ? It was .at the martyr- 
dom of the Sikhs at tliis place tlial the fol.’owing w.srds were added to tJie ffikli 
psraycr : — 

“Those •»\ho, to pnrpe the ot I’le lonc-s'nTK'iirp evilr, r.’itTfCfl t'.'cuvtvrs 

to be shot, cut up, or burnt alive uit'i ioTo-ine oil, tuit (iitl lot iiinl!'’ niiv le’^islTir,? c or 
utter even a sigh of complaint : t.'ilnk of their pntient faith ami vail on O’otl " 

There is anotlier decree to he exeruted at Onra-Irti-Bagli. The Haljant 
•was a bad character. He submitted in the early days, he, and his mist re: wi re 
baptised Sikhs. He wen'- back on the amingcment and elaiir.ed a plot, of land, 
the Government offered him assisLance and later hundred.s of Sil.hs weje 
mercilessly beaten. Men who had gone to the haftlefiold a.s .-^oldions of the 
Empire were beaten in cold blood. How any British ofucer couJd tolcr.ite it 
passes my understanding. 

It was not wuthout tremendous pro\-oralion that theSikh.s, tired of Coiirf« 
and law suits, decided to reform the Gurdwara.s. 7'he aervants of t he toninh-r. 
had given themselves up to v/ineand women, and in r orne cases sold Om<]v.ara 
properties. I am sure no community could tolerate such denjcnition of th.-ir 
temple and wait and watch for the coming of a h-gislalion, v/hich, in ;.nii.e 
of tiieir sacuaccs and many promises, is not in eight. The con^litio.us in out 
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temples are much, the same as told in the Church History. I might just quote 
from it ; 

■‘There is no ncc-1 to recount in detail (he misdeeds recorded against them ; sufiicc to 
say that charges or iminoraiity, hypocrisj', and luxurious living were proved against the 
majoritj’ up to the hilt, ami not denied. If vow s of cliastity. .seJf-tlenial, and poverty could 
not furnish safeguards eir.rinst breaches of the moral l.uv tl.ey deserved to he clon*c aavay 
with. Tire acknowlclged bad character of many who profc'sed excessive piety brought 
all rolinion into discredit : and the no'orion.s -scandals to nhicli they gave rise, combined 
with the attempts made by ‘ foreieu ’ liou -cs to denatiMnalhe the arnient Church, made all 
true-hc.arlc I Enclislmien hail with, satbfaction the v.arious Acts of Parliament by avhicb 
the land was rid of their evil iuQucncts.” 

The Sikhs to city expect in the same vv.y every Er.glishmnn to rejoice in 
the r;ttem]>t of t’lc Sikhs to rid their toinples of t!;e.=o br.d diameter^ and to 
.Hipfort them £0 th.it theiv centre: of nligion nnv be punficd and these large 
endowments in.ry be used for chrrit.-.blc and gord purposes. 

Some of our religious abboits h.ave be. n convicted in Courts for offences 
which *wouId prevent their appearing in decent society, much loss permit 
them to preside over reli.iious institutions. Wliat would you say ifaCliurch 
and the lends attached to it were clainrecl by prodigatc priests as their private 
property I The Sikhs tried to get redress in ordinary Courts, they applied to 
Government for long years b‘at without any success. Can you blame the Sikhs 
for their decision 1 Tliey hoped, the ho»)e is not even now dead, that the 
Government was their friend, and once thev nroved they were in earnest the 
Government would come to their rdd. They decide 1 to accept sclf-s’afiering 
in holding to the principle, that principle simply being that the community 
must resume full control of their Gurdwara and temples. L ir right to think 
that such a large number of men are nothing but dupes and they deserve no 
considemtion whatever a! the bands of the putomal Government ? Tie 
Government must be guided not by mere perver cuass but by some riuht 
principle- The stru-igle still continues. Thousands of good and simple-minded 
men are in jail and thousands prepared to take tlie place of those who are 
ushered peacefully into prison. So far as I cian see. this will continue till the 
Sikhs obtain what is theirs by right. A great many side issues have been 
raised. It is said that there are other comraunities concerned in the Sikh 
G'ordwaras. I can assure you that the Sikh remplcr essentially belong to 
the Sikhs. They are open to all communities who come there for worship. 
It is not our intention to close the temple doors. IVe want to fling them 
wide open. I challenge the Government to show if there is any Sildb temple 
that has been built or endowed and maintained by any other community 
but the Sikhs. I challenge them to show if the vows taken by Udasin 
permit their acquiring any personal property. If the congregation attend- 
ing the temple is no other but a Sikh congregation and if in the temple there 
is no other worship bat as laid down in the Guru Graath Sahib, then the 
contention that other communities are concerned is much too far-fetched to 
deserve any attention. 

If I may for a moment linger I should like to describe to 'you, Udasi, 
iNiimalas and Sikh proper, 

(1) The XJdasln is a Sikh who puts on the yellow robe of a mendicant 
and gi'-os up the life of a householder. He lies been greatly 
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respected, but be has never claimed to belong to any other fold. 
Indeed, at times of stress, Udasins have been fighting in tlie fore- 
front in the wars which the Khalsa waged in the days of old and 
he has been the pioneer in propagating the Sikh religion. You 
might as well speak of a Christian monk as following some other 
religion than Christianity. 

(2) Then we have the Nirmalas who again take the vow of devotion to 

- religion but they too like the Udasins form an integral part of the 
Sikh community. When ordained they receive their baptism 
exactly like any other class of Sikhs, t.e., they are given tlie ' 
Amrit in the same form as other Sikhs. They, lilce Protestant 
priests, dress distinctively and can marry, 

(3) I need not define to you the Sikh proper. He is a householder devot- 

ed to agriculture and other occupations. He is always ready to 
defend his religion and its freedom. He believes in one God and 
His justice, and believes in the protection which pure steel oficn;, 
hence the wearing of the Kiipan. This is what our Gurus have 
taught us. 

(4) Then there are the Sahajdharics or laymen. They may be'Hindus 

or Bluhammadans who are attracted by the Sikh teachings 
and yet are unable to take baptism which wo.ild give them ad- 
mis.sion to brotherhood. The bulk of this con'munity are Sikhs. 
They make up 99 per cent, of the population and that is why they 
claim a decisive voice as to the governance of our temples and 
shrines. It is they who have made endowments. It is Ih^y 
who have given lands. It is they who have built temples ai d it 
is they who Lave given their lives for them. It is they who 
maintain the Udasins and the KLraulas. 


The Government can at any moment by a referendum to the w'hole Sikh 
population ascertain the \-iew3 of the community. We as Sikhs claim tliat it 
is the Government who in the beginning made the mistake of entering as owners 
men who had no rights of owner-^hip. It is now for theGo%nmraent to cure the 
defect for which they alone are re.spon.sibIe. Y.’e are frequently told that 
Government wiU welcome any legisiaticn wliich the Sikhs w'ould bring into the 
Council, hut the Government are aware that a minority co.mmunity like our- 
selves in the Councils has absolutely no chance of carrying through any legis- 
lation which is not in the first instance annroved of by the Government. That is 
why we have been trying to reach an agr-cement beforehand before intrcduc-mg 
any legislation^in the CounciL Y;e v.'ant a .simple .Act. re.storing to the com- 
munity all lands and temples and shrines that are ours, the wlioie Punjab knows 
it, and if the Government raise any objections tho.se objections are rabed' 
owing to apprehensions which have nothing to do with the Curdwara question. 
A sbnple notification in Kapuxthala State Las seri'ed the puipc-se. It runs : — 


(1) That all Mstcric Gurdwaras and Bhanrsalas would thenceforth be 
under the direct management and control of an elected General 
Committee of Sikhs inhabiting the Kapurthala 
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(2) Thai all villago Gunlwarns and J^liarmsalaa would be managed 
ami controlled by local Silili Comniiltecs. 

(3) That all ])roj)oriy (moveable and Immoveable) ntlnclicd to liistoric 
and other village Gurdwaras and JIhnrmRains, which had liithci- 
to been shown in revenue registers against Saclhus and Idnlmnts, 
would at once be mutated in favour of Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 

(4) That all Sadlius and j\Iahant.s leading vicious and wicked lives or 
not following the main principles of Siklnsm as laid down by the 
Panth would be, after having been given an ojiportunity to 
reform themselves, at once turned out of the Gurdwaras or 
Dharm alas. 

(5) That, the General Committee would manage its work in accordance 
with the wishc.s of the Talisi! snl)-conimittcc.s, the members of 
vhidi will be elected according to the rule.'? prc.scribcd by the 
Shroniani Gurdwara Parbliandak Committee. 

In the name of the Sikh community, speaking with authority, I affirm 
that if Government give u.s a .dmple Act coiitaiiiing the substance of the 
clauses I read out to you wc .shall accept such an Act with gratitude and do all 
in our .power to work it in a moderate, generous and cluvalrous spirit. 
The following resolutions were passed in 1021 and give an indication of 
the Sikh spirit ; — 

(1) Tlmtal! SiUlis nrrculcd ty llicautlioritics in connectien vitii ll cGiiidvninsil.celd 
bo released. 

(2) That, f.lio Panth slroiifily rescnlR and condcimiR (he action of (he authorities cf n- 
cerned in arroslinp llu* Mlih.s from Gurduaras in various place.s n.d liai.dij g oitr (io 
cainc to their previous Mnlinnts and Pujaris. 

(3) That pending the enaotmont of tcpislation on the lines suggested by the Shrownni 
Gurdwara PrablmndnU Coniiuitlecfor the ninnngeincnt of the Gurdwaras and other relipi(.i'8 
ohariral'lc institutions of tlic .Sikhs, the control and management of Gurdunrr.s be left 
in tho hands of those who were o.vorcising such control at the lima when the arrests of tl.o 
Sikhs began in various places. 

(4) All ofTorts of tho Panth to m.ake tho Government nlivo to the prcs'irp needef 
rofortu in tho Sikh Ourdwar.as and chariUble insitntioiis h.iving failed, the Panth standing 
before tho Akal Takhl in tiie prosonco of t lio Guru resolves solemnly that, if the innocent 
Sikhs arrested aro not released and a satisfactory legislation of tho Gurdw-aras is not passed 
up to tho 10th April, 1021. tho Sikhs will consider it an intorferenco wjth their religious 
rights and will bo compelled to resort to ail necessary means of reforming the Gurdwaras 
thomsclves. 

(5) Tho Guru Panth colls upon every Sikh to join the Akali Jathas to ellect the rcfoini- 
ation of their Gurdwaras. 

(G) As by tho grace of tho Guru, the Sikhs during this hour of trial have shown the 
greatest fortitude and self-control, so the Guru Panth ordains that in fiituro, too, tliey 
sliould similarly maintain their calmness and self- restraint in tho face of even greater 
hardships and should never bo prompted by an idea of revongo pr retaliation. Thus 
should they remain faithful to Sikhism up to tho last breath.” 

I need hardly add that, however, unimportant a community we 
may be considered to be and that we cannot cause any inconvenience 
to the Government, we may .be driven out of our Gurdwaras, but we 
shall never admit defeat. We arc determined to assert our religious 
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freedom in the sense of having full control over our Gurdvaras and temples. 
"We shall return again and again till wc recover our Gurdwaras, so help us God. 
AVc stand for justice, fair ])lay and equality for Siklis and Sikh States. 
The Government can immediately close the chapter by introducing the neces- 
sary legislation and by a ])romisc to release our prisoners. 

There is one more point I liave to deal with. Supposing we have a temple 
In an outside place, sujiposing our rights to worship there are interfered rvith, 
are we ^^Tong in looking up to our Govermnent to protect our rights there as in 
our own country ? Can you imagine an English congregation being refused 
admission to a Cliurch in China ? Can you imagine a congregation of English- 
men going to worship being stopjicd and fired at ? 

Can }*ou imagine the British Cabinet and the British Parliament sitting 
with folded hands without protecting the rights of its subjects ? This is what 
has hnjipencd in a neighbouring place. Our Government has taken no part 
in the inquiry or in asserting that its subjects have the fullest right to enter 
and worship there. 

Q'iie IToKounAnu: Mn. J. P. TIIOAIPSON (Political Sccretar)') : I rise to 
a point of order, Sir. Is the Honoiir.ablc hlcmber in order in referring to the 
administration of a State Avhich is under the suzerainty of His Majesty ? 

The HoNOvnAni.E the PPKSIDEKT : The Honourable JMember is 
aware of the rule on the subject and I must ask him to keep within its pro- 
visions. 

The Hoxoup.ahee SAnnAU JOGEKDRA SINGE : AVitli your permis- 
sion, Sir, there is this point, I think it is a very important point which ’will 
have to be con.sidercd, whether Indian luationals outside India anywhere have 
their rights, and if the Legislative Councils have no right to express their 
views on that subject. That is the point. Sir, on which a ruling is required. 

The Hoxourahi.e the PRESIDENT : I have given my nding. The 
Honourable j\Iember may proceed. Incidentally I would draw his attention 
to the fact that he has now only three more minutes in which to conclude his 
speech. 

The Honouraule Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : I leave out any 
reference to that matter. At the same time, before proceeding with my 
speech, 1 should like to point out that it is a question for the Government to 
consider whether the Legislatures in India have no right to express any opinion 
or protect the rights of nationals here or outside. 

Briefly speaking, I conclude my remarks by summing up what the Sikhs 
desire. We have heard in the newspapers for the last month or so what the 
Government are prepared to do. AA^ell, the Sikh demands are : — 

(1) Immediate legislation restoring to the community the control of 

the Gurdwaras, 

(2) The release of all prisoners sentenced in connection with the Gurd- 

wara movement on the passing of the Act and the withdrawal 
of cases and cancellation of notifications now in force. 
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Can you tell me that our demands are unreasonable ? I am the only 
elected representative of the Sikh community in this House, but I have faith 
in the ■vdsdom of this House in vhich I have -worked for the last four years. 
I have faith in my Muhammadan, Hindu, Parsee and English colleagues to 
take a broad -view of the matter and help the Government to reach an imme- 
diate solution and thus save a loyal and law-abiding community from ruin, 
even if it be granted that a few members of my community are guilty of trsns- 
gression. I ask nothing more than what the Government have already sanc- 
tioned, the appointment of the Birdwood Committee to deal -with the problem. 
I can promise you that, if such a Committee is appointed, the Sikhs mil 
prove as good friends as in the past. You have only to refer to what u as done 
by King Heniy when such a situation arose. I think most of my Colleagues 
know how King Henry dealt -with the question. Possibly we are 400 years 
behind tbe times. The same sort of legislation is required in India no-w to 
meet the need of the moment. The mistake was originally made by -the 
Government by making these entries and it is now for the Government to 
remedy tbe defects they created. 

As a loyal subject and well--v\'isher of the Government, can I silently see 
a whole body of indus-txious and loyal workers like the Sikhs being converted 
into a discontented class over a religious question -without doing my utmost to 
restore the old relations between the Sikh community and the Government 
existing since the annexation of the Punjab 1 

Tm: HoxotjEABLE the PBESIDENT : Eesolution moved : 


“ That this Council reconiroends to the Governor General in CouDCil to appoint r 
Reconciliation Board to consider the -whole Sikh question and to promote its settlement 
bj mutual agreement.” 

TEEHoxofUAELEMp.. 3^. CRERAH (Home Secretary) : Mr, President, 
I should like to oe the first to acknowledge, on behalf of Government, as I cm 
sure the whole House -ivill acknowledge, the sincerity, the earnestness and 
gocd-will which have inspired the Honourable Sardar in moving this Resolu- 
tion. If I apprehend the Honourable Member’s position conectly, he yields to 
no Sikh in his fervent desire for the maintenance of the SiLh religion, for the 
regulation by that community of tbeir communal institutions and for the 
vindication of all their just claims and rights. I think he deplores, as much 
as Government and any other friend of the Sikhs must deplore, the rcvalts of :» 
barren and acrimonious controversy and the adoption by a certain section of 
that comm miily of methods which are as little calculated to attain their osten- 
sible objects as they are inconsistent with good citizenship and the rights of 
other communities. 


And on these considerations the Honourable Member is deeply impressed 
with tbe urgent importance of exploring every possible road to a remetiy and 
a solution. Sir, I am not merely content to acknowledge the justice of these 
sentiments, though I am imable, for the reasons which I shall subseouently 
lay before the House, to accept on behalf of the Government the precise teims 
of the Honourable Member’s Resolution. I hope to make it clear tiiat , though 
it is my duty to oppose this Resolution, wc not only respect these sentiments 
but reciprocate them. And not merely because they are just in themselves. I am 
not afraid mysdf to avow a certampartiality in the matter, and if I may intrude 
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a personal note in so grave a matter of public importance, I sliould like to say 
that, tliougli I have never had the fortune to serve in a Sikh district, I have 
nevertheless had many opportunities of acquiring a close, and I think I may 
say not unsympatheiic, acqu.aintance with the problems which confront, and I 
have many personal friends from amongst the Sikh community. I can, I hope, 
appreciate their many admirable qu.alities. I can respect their devotion to 
their religion and sympathise with their aspirations, and, most of all, we can 
all recall with pride and mutual congratulation their long and glorious associa- 
tion with the armies of the British Crown. 

Sir, I do not abate one iota of these sentiments in approaching the Honour- 
sble Member’s proposition. Government are as anxious as the Honourable 
klember- himself to promote a solution and to restore the old relations — never 
completely severed, and shortly I hope to be completely restored — of cordiality 
and confidence. Our objects arc the same and if we differ — and even so by no 
means by an insurmountable gull — it is only in expedients. 

I must, however, approach the proposition in the light of the general policy 
of the Government. That policy is a .simple policy, it is a straightforward 
policy ; it is the only policy which could be declared and acted upon by any 
Government alive to its responsibilities and determined to discharge them. It 
can therefore be simply slated, as it has been simply stated in a reply by His 
I^Iajesty’s Under Secretary of State in the House of Coimnons and in the 
following words : 

“The policy of the Punjab Government, which has the full approval of the Govern* 
mcnt of India and of the Secretary of State, is to maintain order and public security by con- 
sistently appl^-ing the law against all oflcndcrs and at the same time to neglect no means 
of arriving at a suitable and equitable solution of the matters in controversy with due 
regard to all the interests that arc affected.” 

A somewhat more detailed statement of this policy has recently been 
announced by His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, and I will ask the 
permission of the House to read one or two extracts from that speech. Uis 
Excellency remarked : 

“ I cannot properly distinguish mj-- own feelings from those of the Government, but 
if I attempt to define our position it is a genuine desire to save the Sikhs and not to destroy 
tliem. AVc wish to save them from the discredit and loss of position ivhich must be the 
fate of a community which yields to the advice of those wlio for whatever motive attempt 
to inculcate a mentality which is contemptuous of the rights of other communities and 
subversive of the authority of the Slate. Wo desire to aid it to gain by legitimate and 
constitutional methods a full control overits religious institutions. We have never attempt- 
ed in the past, nor shall we ever attempt in the future, to check it in the fullest exercise of 
its religious practices 'ndthin the bounds of law and good citizenship. We have come into 
this matter not because we v/ere actuated by any feelings of hostility to the religious 
aspirations of any section of the Sikhs, hut purely because it is our duty to maintain law and 
order, to prevent invasion of the rights of other communities and to secure to individuals 
the peaceful enjoyment of any privileges secured to them by the veidict of our Courts.” 

That, Sir, is an expansion in some detail of the very brief statement of 
policy made in the House of Commons. With regard to what was spoken by 
His Excellency tbe Governor of the Punjab on the matter of the decrees of 
Civil Courts, I may remind the House that in executing the decrees and orders 
Qf the Civil Courts, the Executive Government are merely the instniTTipn+n 
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of the judiciary ; and the judiciary in tlieir turn, in pronouncing their judg-, 
inents, are the instruments of tJic Legislature, '\\'’ell, Sir, tJiat is tJie policy 
of the Government in- the matter. I will now indicate the action which 
Government have taken in pmsuance of that po'icy. I uill remind the House 
that, when this matter vas under discussion in another place, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, then Home Member, gave tlie following assurance ; 

“We shall consider with the Punjab Goveinment vhclhof it is not possible to Hi.d 
some better machinery than appears to c.\i.'t at present for enabling the iSibiis to slate 
djfiiiitcly their chums and their c'ricvances and, if possible, tocnablc them lolind a tohiticn 
in co-oporatiou with Government.” 

The House is aware what stej s were taken by the Punjab Government, 
with the complete approval of the Government of India and of the Secretaiy 
of State, to give effect to tliat assurance. 

If the very distinguished soldier, wliom we liave recently had the privilege 
of welcommg as an accession and an ornament to this House, will grant me 
the indulg nee of saying a few words personal to himself— I am afraid His 
Excellency will be reluctant to grant me that indulgence — I would say this, 
that Government could have no bettor proof of ite genuine solicitude to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of this question than it? action in entrusting the 
task to his hands. He accepted it at great personal sacrifice and inconvcnienca 
and established a claim, wdiioh I now very inadequately acknowledge, on the 
gratitude of Government, and I think no one will contest it if I add, of the 
Sikh comraimity and the Indian public. These eilorts were sincerely made, 
but they bore no immediate fruit. I do not intend to dilate on the causes 
and the reasons why tin so efforts were infructuous. I will only say this, 
that as I do not wish to look back on the old controversies, the old quarrels, and 
the troubles of the past, but as I look forward with hope and confidence to 
the future, I will say nothing now, I will speak no unnecessary syllable, I will 
make no superfluous gesture, wbicli could pos,s'b]y prejudice these hopes 
and anticipations. I listened uath the utmost interest to the remarks of the 
Honourable Sardar when he recited the history of some of the religious en- 
dowments of his community. I cannot see eye to eye with him either in his 
recitai of the facts or in the interpretations 'which he placed upon the actions 
and intentions of Government ; but again, for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned, I consider it unnecessary to go into controversies of that character. 
Mr. President, let us look to the future. The Honourable Sardar left me in 
considerable doubts as to the precise nature, the precise functions, of the 
Board or Committee which he contemplates. I merely wish to point out that if, 
as the actual terms of his Eesolution imply, the duties of such a Committee 
were to cover the whole groimd of grievances which have been alleged, or the 
claims which have been made by persons purporting to represent the Sikh 
community, wc should have to travel not only o\ e; questions of the control of 
Gurdwaras, but over many questions involving constitutional points of a %ery 
wide implication, and I doubt very much whether the Government of India 
would be competent to give them the powers requisite for so wide an 
inquiry. But*apart from that, I would ask the Honquratle Member to 
reflect and consider whether the time is now quite opportune for the action 
which he asks the Government to take. Do those who have hitherto claimed 
tfl speak for the whole of the Sikh community — do they still predominate in 
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their counsels? Do the methods which have been adopted — the methods 
which we hear arc still being persisted in— do they truly repicsent tl e methods 
which are accepted by the community as a whole ? The Honourable Member 
has given us the strongest reasons for believing that that is not so. We have 
intimations that reasonable, moderate, opinion among the Sil.hs :s beginning 
to assert itself, and 1 invito my Honourable friend and his friends to exeit 
tUemselves to establisli that fact. Certainly, if negotiations are to be resumed 
wifcli any reasonable prospect of success, the move in’ that diicclioUj as things 
now stand, should come from the Sikh community as a whole ; or if that i.s 
not yet practkable, it must come in a form which will render it possible for the 
whole community, not mcrtl}' a parly or a .section, but for the vhole com- 
munity, to be fully, freely and cilcctivcly consulted. It is ojen to the 
Honourable Member and his friends to promote and to cn ate luch a .situa.ion 
and their efforts will command the S3*mpathy and the app!au.se, and ultimately 
the active co-operation of all true friends of their cause and their community. 
I have very little more to say, but I should like to quote the words used by 
His Excellency the jire.'^ent Governor of the Punjab in his capacit}^ as 
Home Member. He said in another plate : — 

“ Let me say, again, as I .said before, that ivc liavc no feeling against tl'C lofonning 
section of the Siklis and no bitt<Tnc.'8. Rut it i» only reasonable that wc should ask that 
the iSikh communitj’ at large shoidd recognise the petition not cniy of Got eminent but 
of other sections and communities in this matter. In an India which is rapidW rising to 
full nationhood, no one community can justly claim too gicat insistence ( n its own pcsitic n 
or its own rights, and certainly thcic aic other, ways of preserving its religions and sccial 
institutions, than by those which nin counter to the methods of good citizenship. I will 
saj' no more than that. It is no exacting claim on our pnit, and we do not make it entirely 
on our own behalf. If they will recognise this, then I do not think wo should have to wait 
1 mg for a return to happier conditions. We look back with pride on our long association 
with the Sikhs, an association hnppj- in peace and glorious in v.ar. We desire nothing 
better than to sec once again that old feeling of confidence and of mutual trust that our 
predecessors knew. The band of fr'endship never has been withdiawn ; it is there to-day, 
if only they would grasp it. Wc want to sec again the day when cflicers of our administia- 
tion arc honoured guests, as the j’ luscd to be, in their Diwans ; we w ant to see the day w ht n 
the regimental ofiicer wdio saiulcs the Granlh Sahib, os lie i.s hound to do when it is carrii d 
jiast, salutes it not as a duty, hut because it is the emblem of the faith of a pcojile bound 
to us in tics of friendship and unalloyed good-will.” 

Mr. President, thougli this was .spoken more than six months ago 
and though mucli has happened in the interval, I am perfe ctly prepared to mal.e 
it the burden and the tenour of my concluding words. The deer is still open ; 
the hand is still extended. (Afplaiise). 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Eerar : Nominated Non-offi- 
c'al) : Sir, I wish to support this Resolution. The reason of it is that the demand 
is so moderate. All that my Honourable friend wants is a Conciliation Com- 
mittee on which the most influential families of the Sikhs will be represented, 
and I believe that others able to decide a difficult matter of this kind will also 
be there. So in the event of this » Committee sitting together and going into 
all the matters, the important Sikh families will be represented. I suppose they 
will be the highest among them and will have an inward knowledge of the Sikh 
religion and the various tenets about which tbeflght is going on, and the other 
gentlemen on the Committee wdll settle the other matters that are necessary 
to come to a finding on a delicate matter of this kind. The matter appears to 
me to be re..lly very delicate in this respect that since the annexation of the 
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Punjab rights have grown up— riglits generally brought into existence by the 
laws of limitation I believe. They say that for so long this person has been in 
possession and therefore he is the owner. That is an approved doctrine and 
is well established in Briti.sh jurisprudence, but I beg to submit that in India 
such a doctrine did not exist before the British Governincht came in. The 
laws of prescription, or the statutes of repo.se as they are called now, found 
no counterpart in the older laws. 

Eight-is right and if there was really a mistake made and if the property 
of one community was put in the name of one person by a mistake, certainly, 
if that mistake can be proved, I believe Courts would grant relief except for 
these laws of limitation and prescription. The policy that has been read out 
by the Honourable Jlr. Crerar is a good pohey and I think that it does not 
conflict with the demand that has been made to-day. That policy is that the 
Sikhs shall respect the judgment of the Courts and they will go by the prece- 
dents. There is room for talldng this matter over with the Mahants and find- 
ing a way out of the difficulty. In this respect also I believe the policy of Gov- 
ernment is not in direct conflict with the demand that has been made by the 
Eesoiution. The Eesolution asks for a Eeconciliation Committee and there is 
always room for reconciliation. Eeconciliation means that each party has to 
give up a certain portion of its right in order that peace may be purchased and 
that that peace may be enduring. All that I am anxious about is that high Sikh 
families should be represented on that Committee, and I take it that there should 
be others to bring in their experience of the world to find out a way in which 
that reconciliation should be brought about. In this sense therefore and fully 
recognising that there are very delicate matters involved, I support this pro- 
position that has been put forward by Sardar Jogendra Singh. * 

Hrs Excellency the C01\DLANDEE IH-CHIEF : I have listened to the 
speeches of my Honourable friends Sardar Jogendra Singh and the Honour- 
able Sir. Elhaparde vflth the greatest interest and attention and having done 
so, I have failed to realise as to whether the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh 
has fully considered all that has been previously done in the very matter 
which he recommends, and also whether he has attempted to think out to its 
logical conclusion the results that would happen were Government to take the 
steps which he now asks them to take. I know from personal experience how 
very anxious Sardar Jogendra Singh has been to bring the Sikh troubles to a 
satisfactory conclusion for a long time. As he and the Honourable Sir. Crerar 
mentioned, His Excellency the Viceroy and Sir Edward Maclagan, the late 
Governor of the Punjab, did me the honour a short time ago of appointing me 
as President of a Committee which they had hoped might be able to deal with 
the Gurdwara questions. While so employed, the Honourable Sardar 
Jogendra Singh was kind enough to give me his help and advice 'whenever he 
could possibly do so. And not only he, but a very large number of Sikhs belong- 
ing to the ffifierent sects of the community from all parts of the Punjab, 
Jat-s, Khatris, Ahlawalias, Aroras, Bedis, Sodis, Keshdaris, Sajdhari and 
Sanatan Sikhs Mahants, Udasis, Hirmalas all came to me and gave their 
advice and assistance. After being engaged in this for a day or two,, it struck 
me that the work to he performed must surely be a simple one. I only had 
implicitly to follow the advice given me by each depntafion-and all woffid be 
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■weli. , however I came lo anal}T5e the various panaceas that were sug- 

gested, I di.^covorod that the recommendations made, differed as widc'y as 
the poles apart'.. These varied from Jianding over all slui-ees iji tlie Punjab 
immediately to the AJcalis, to the detwiving of tlie Akalis of any shrines of 
tvhich th.e_v liavc tafreu possesi^io^■. ' I v.'as much struck by the extreme anxiety 
of eveiy section of tlie Sildi coinmunity to come to an undercfcc.nding, and I 
can honestly say this that I too was equally anxious to hel]) the Sikhs to arrive 
at a satisfa.ctory settlement. It i.; just 40 yeans now since I have had the pri-.i- 
lege of serving alongside Sikh soldiers. Starting in a small cantonment in 
Central Indi.e, I-liad the ampde-st opportunitj' of associating Vith my. men in 
their \vork, in their sports and in their play and, after all, the impressions and 
friends oi one’s boyhood arc not easily forgotten. Later on, I had the ad- 
vantage of paying many ‘visits to the Punjab •n’ilagcs ns the guest of rriy Sikh 
officers, living vdtii them, Joining in the viUage life with my Sikh officers and 
men, sitting under the village trees and conversing vith them. Ten or twelve 
5'cars later in IS07 I witnessed the mr..gniScfnt haliaduri of the .Sildis duriig 
tlie successful dofojicc of the Fort of Gulisi.iu, and the defence, and I am sorry 
to say, fall of the small post at Sarag.irhi where every Sikh soldier of the small 
garrison gave his life with shouts for the Sirkar and “ Wah Guru.” It is only 
natural that, knowing men like that, I .should feel confidence in entrusting to 
them the custody of my wife and children in the sure belief that they would 
defend them with their lives, if necc.ssary. Again, quite recently durh'ig the 
last foiir years I have had Ojiportunitics of vi ithig personally a great number 
of Sikh villages .scattered about in the Pimjab, mostly on our new canals. It 
has been a re.^! delight to me to visit them, if only in the first instance to see 
the cjAraordinary change that has come ov’er the whole face of the countiy. 
IVhat in days gone by used to be miles of barren “ Put ” are now rich lands 
of golden corn, and beautiful cctlon— the results of the far-seeing and efficient 
administration of Government and the wcndalul genius of our canal engineers. 
'\Vliat specially pleased me was to sati.-fy myself that my old Sikh ccmradcs 
and many others are cnjojnng their full share of the prosperity of the country, 
enjoying that prosperity and perfectly happy tilling their land. It was nice 
too to find that .same old stolid democratic spirit among the Sikhs there. 
Perhaprs I am not right in using the word “ democratic ”. I should ratberr 
call it theocratic, because I feel tliat the word “ theocracy ” is the one which 
describe.s the Sikh community better than any other. Nearly ev’-ery man is 
imbued with a strong religious feeling and very jealous of anything that might 
interfere with his religion. But in talldng 'with them I fourrd that they were 
under no illusions ; I never came across a man who was able to say that he felt 
his religion was in danger owing to the action of Government. In fact the old 
soldiers would remind me how in da^^ gone by when they first joined the 
regiment the British officers were the first to ascertain if they had taken the 
Pahul-~il not to imist on their doing so — to Insist also on their daily attendance 
at the Girrdwaia to be instructed in Guncuichi and to learn to read the Granth 
Saliib — in which one of the British officers would often be -aseocia-t’d with 
them. But one could not help iroticing that there was in ways a subtle change 
coming ov^er some of the villages. In the more distant ones they to'd me that 
they only -wanted to be left alcne to beable to join in the general prosperity. 
Tliey did not want to be visited by any Jathas either of Shahidi • or so-called 
LuDIP - • 
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I would go to them and remind them in the words of one of your Punjabi 
couplets : “ Blianlec bcctce Ihorcc rahcc, etc.” 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAjiDIAD SHiUH (Law Blember ) : 
Sir, I entered the House this morning without any intention of taking part m 
this debate. But my oivn friendship for my Sikh brethren and the keen 
regard I have always had for their educational, economic and political progress 
impels me to saj’' a few words on this Resolution. Sir, my Honourable friend, 
Sardar Jogendra Singh, is aware, as I am sure you, Sir, youreelf are aware, 
that years ago when I. began to take a humble part in the public life of the 
Punjab, I had the privilege and the pleasure of coming into close contact 
with the leaders of the Sikli community. It was but natural that it should 
have been so, for, being myself a member of an agricultural community, and 
my Sikh brethren, the overwhelming m.ajorit}’" of my Sikh brethren, being 
also members of agricultural communities, it was natural that there should be 
a community of interest as well as of feeling between them and myself. I 
well remember the days when for some 12 j’^ears the then acknowledged leaders 
of the Sikh conmmnity and myself took part, and a very intimate part to- 
gether, in trying to promote the welfare of our pro\dnce. I w'ell remember 
those days when I had the pleasure and the privilege of attending some of 
the Sikh gatherings in my pronnee, educational, religious as well as political, 
and of showing my keen interest in the welfare of the Sikh community. 
Sir, you will remember, the Honourable Mover of the Resolution will remem- 
ber, the Punjab Sikh Educational Conference, the annual gatherings of which 
held in different parts of the Punjab were really a source of intense pleasure 
and delight not only to the Sikhs themselves, but to those who had the 
welfare of their Sikh brethren at heart. 

MTiere are those great educational gatherings of the Sikh community 
now ? I well remember having attended some of those gatherings when 
I saw with my oavu eyes 20,000 Sikhs, men and women, gathered together 
deliberating over the burning educational questions of the day and discussing 
measures for the educational advancement of the Sikh community. Since the 
rise of this Akali movement, what has happened to that educational movement 
among the Sikhs of the Punjab ? I well remember the movement for social 
reform among my Sikh brethren and the activities of the Sildi leaders of those 
days when I was in the Punjab before I left Lahore in order to play a humble 
part in the Executive Council of His Excellency the Viceroy, a social move- 
ment which was bringing about results which delighted the hearts of not 
only the Sikhs, but those of us who had the welfare of the Sikh community at 
heart. Where is that social reform movement amongst the Sikhs now.” 

Sir, this new phase of the Sikh situation arose in the Punjab, as I said, 
since I left Lahore on my appointment as Member of the Executive Council ; 
and as one who is no longer taking an active part in the social, political and 
educational movements but is watching, and. watching naturally as a 
Punjabee with the greatest interest, the various movements which are now 
going- on apace in my province, I am perhaps in the best of positions to form 
not only a correct judgment upon the existing situation, but to compare it with 
the state of things which existed in the Punjab in the old days before the year 
1919. And I assure you that, comparing the Sikh situation at present with 
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tlie Sikh situation of those days, my heart is filled with sorrow. So far as the 
Gurdwara movement itself is concerned, I am sure that no non-Sikh, be he a 
Christian, he he a Hindu, be he a Muhammadan, can but have sympathy- 
with the object which the Sikh reformers have in view. I am perfectly 
certain, and as a Punjabee I wish to avail myself of this occasion to assure 
my Sikh brethren, that the Government of India, as well as the Punjab 
Government, are in entire sympathy with the Gurdwara reform movement. 
AVas it not because they were in sympathy with the Gurdwara retorm move- 
ment that the Government of the Punjab introduced the Gurdwara Bill in the 
Pimjab Legislative Council? As both His Excellency the Commander- in- 
Chief and the Honourable hlr. Crerar have pointed out, the door is still open. 
Indeed the fecent appointment of what is known as the Birdwood Committee 
itself is proof positive, if proof were needed, that the Government of India as 
well as the Punjab Government are as anxious to bring about a reconciliation 
and to restore the old situation between the Sikhs and the Government as the 
Honourable Mov’^ei of this.Besolution. Government could not have selected— 
and I am perfectly sure that the Sikh community itself could not have selected 
— a better President for such a Committee than His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, w^hose close and friendly association wi'h the Sikh com- 
munity is well known to us all, who loiows the language of the people, who ■ 
knows the customs and habits of the people, rvho has intimate knowledge of the 
social life of the Sikh community, than whom how cpuld.you find a better head 
of a Conciliation Board 1 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARALADHIKARY : AAfill 
the Committee meet and work ? ' . 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMALAD SHAPI ; The Committee 
did not hold any formal meeting it is quite quite true, but 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : AA’'as the Committee 
constituted ? 

The Honourable Dr. AIian Sir MITHAAIMAD SHAPI : As the 
Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary is perfectly aware, there are certain' 
preliminary steps which have to be taken always when one is face to face 
with a difficult and complicated situation like this before a formal Committee 
can be appointed and can meet, if there is earnestness, if there is de ire that 
the step taken should ultimately end in success. But if during those preli-. 
rrinary steps, a situation arises which makes it absolutely hopele.'^s to expect 
that r-ny geed rfult will accrue from the formal cmibiitution or the Committee 
and from takiag formal proceedings, then what is the good of proceeding with 
steps like that if impossible conditions precedent are laid down by one jiar'.y 
or the other ? But if impossible conditions precedent are laid down by one 
party or the other before they come to grips in order to deal with the difficult' 
and complicated situation, then really a solution of the problem becomes 
hopeless. To-day I wish to point out not only tliat the Government are willing 
and .ready to accept any Gurdwara Bill wbicb the leaders of the Silch coin- ' 
munil V may frame consistently with the rights of other communities, but tliat 
they 1 ave alwnvs been so v illing and ready to accept such a Bill as that-. ' ' Let 
them frame a Bill. I believe, if I am not VTpng, that the Sikh Alcmbers of the 
Punjab Legislative Council were asked to bring forward a Bill on those lines. 
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What is there then to prevent a reconciliation ? What is there really which 
prevents the terniinat'on of the unfortunate situation which has arisen ix] the 
Punjab ? I, for one, as a Punjabce and as a sincere well-wisher of my Sikh 
brethren, fail to see what is the real stumbling-block in the W'ay of such a 
rerouciliation ; and I appeal, earxicstly appeal, to my Sikh brethren and to 
leaders of the Sikh community like my Honourable friend Sardar Jogendra 
Singh to exert their influence in earnest to. produce an atmosphere in which this 
painful and unfortunate Sikh problem can be settled, seitl< d satisfactorilj’’, 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of the Sikh communitj’-, the other communi- 
ties as well as the Government, so that normal conditions may be restored in 
this unfortunate province, which has had to go through such series of crisis in 
recent years. I, who am looking forward to going back to public life in a few 
months and who will again have to come into contact, and close contact, with 
my Sikh brethren, with m 3 ' Hindu brethren, hope and pray that before I go out 
of Government, normal condiLioas may again be restored. 

The Honourabue Sardar JOGEKDKA SIKGH : Sir, I have listened 
with deep interest'to what in}' Honourable fii«.nds, the Home Secretary and 
His Excellenc 3 ’’ tlie Commaiidcr-in-Chicf, have said. I do not doubt their 
sincerity nor the desire on the part of the Government of India and the Govern-' 
ment of the Punjab to find a settlement of the di.fiicult}'. I am quite confident 
tliat no one de.^-ires more than His Exccllenc}’’ General Sir William Birdw'ood, 
who saciificcd his well-earned liolida}' to find a srlution for the Sikb trouble, 
to find a settlement of the difficulty ; but at the same time I am not prepared 
to allow the present position to continue without asking this House to find 
some reracd}', to provide some kind of macluner}’- for the purpose of arriving at 
a settlement. The position, .so far as I can see, and so far as the Government 
of India are concerned, has not changed in the last four 3 'ears. Is it our fault 
entirely that tlie atmosphere which m}' Honourable friend Sir Muhammad 
Shafi wishes the Sikh leaders to create has not been created ? Have not the 
Government to take any part in creating that atmosphere ? I ask the Govern- 
ment what the}’- propose to do to liasten a .solution of the question. It is for 
this reason that I propose that a Eeconciliation Board should be appointed, so 
that tlie question may be immtdiilcly dealt with. I freely admit that in 
appointing General Sir Williem Biidwood the Government of India really did 
what the Sikhs desired. It w'as really at tlie request of the Sikhs that Sir 
William Birdv.'ood ^Yas asked to preside over this Committee, and the Sikhs 
were extremely anxious that under him a solution should be found. Difficul- 
ties however arose, which I am not in a position to detail before the Council, 
bixt I would say that those difficulties were not insurmountable and would have 
been surmounted if a little more time had been given. If this Cormcil permits 
me I w'ould like to point out what w'ould be the result .of delaying a decision 
and what has happened within the last four years. It is tiue that the -Sikhs 
have marched in batches of 25 and 500 to take possession of the Gurdwaras ; 
but when the suffragists in England wanted to get the laws modified they went 
in larger crowds to demonstrate their desire for certain changes. The Sikhs 
in the same way are continuing to demonstrate that they require a new Gur- 
dwara Bill. We want new legislation to rectify the defects that exist in the 
existing law. Perhaps the Council is not unaware of the fact that the Sikhs 
have undergone a great deal of suffering. They have laid down their lives in 
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various places. There -was a demonstrating crowd near Eawal Pindi, when 
a train was allowed to run over it. I do not know if in any civilised government 
such a thing -would be permitted that a crowd which was demon-strating .should 
have a train running over it. Then again nearly twenty thousand people 
have already gone to jail. I am not aware under what law they are detained, 
and how long they can be detained under that law. These people are silently 
sent to prison. If this method of creating an atmosphere is the best in the 
•^’iew of this Council, I have certainly no objection ; but if this Council 
thinks other methods of creating a better atmosphere are desirable, then I 
think the Council should help me to pass this Hesolution, so that the Pmeon* 
ciliation Board should be immediately constituted. ^Ve have been asked that 
the Sikli Members of the Legi.slativc Council should introduce legislation, and 
I have no doubt that in due time such legislation will be introduced. But, on 
the other hand, I ma)’ put it to you that the Governor occupies a dual position. 
He is the representative of the King on the one Land and on the other is 
responsible to his Council. It is for his Cabinet to introduce this law. It Is done 
in other countries ; why should we be asked to introduce this legislation when 
Government can do it more ea.sily and more eScctively ? hiy friend, tho 
Honourable hir. Barron, was telling me that they have already passed an Act. 
There is an Act in existencv.. I'hcre is a dispute about certain Gnrdwaras in 
Courts. That Act is now the law of the land. Why then are Government not 
malring use of the Act to prove its usefulness 1 It would certainly prevent the 
difficulties that are arising, and are likely to arise, in enforcing decrees. ' 

I am. really grateful for the kind way in which the Government have le- 
ceived this Resolution ; for the way they have expressed a desire to promote 
Gurdwara le^slation. At the same time I might inform them that to ns w'ho 
are more in touch with popular opinion than they, it is extremely desirable' 
that certain machinery should be provided to carry out an immediate settle- 
ment. I do not see why Government should hesitate in accepting my Resolu- 
tion. The delay -will only result in more difLcullics'. I think it is the desire 
of tliis House that the question shoaid be immediately settled. 

’y-L If I may, I should just like to read a letter which I have received from 
a Risaldar Major who has given the best years of his life in the service of the 
Empire. It is a very long letter, but at the end he says : 

“ Your forefathers and mine fought together for the British Empire. Wc have done 
onr best to serve the Empire. Is not Government going to save ns no-w by enacting the 
legislation ve require ? The result -(vould bo that -when the people -n-ho no-n- go to jail 
come back, many people -who have lo.'st their ptoperties and have no profession, these -will 
take to leading la-svless lives. Are vc going to continue in this way to swell their number 
and jto increase the numbers of the discontented, to continue to give real cause to people 
to be dissatisfied 7” 

Then, Sir, there seems to he some misappi' hension that all that could be 
done has been done. - The Secretary of State, when speaidng on the Indian 
question, dwelt largely on what was done in India. He said, let ns establish 
aSikhEoardof Control which shall be made the repository of the Sikh religion, 
sothatthesetemplesmay be administered in the interests of the Sikh religion. 

I desire to say here that the Sikhs require nothing more than the promise con- 
•tained in the -vvords of the Secretary of State ; nothing more than what His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief just now offered, and after getting full 
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control over tlicir Gnrdwaras, nothing more but to be on the friendliest jjossible 
terms. But at the sainn time they feci that the coni res of their religion must 
be jjurified and that they must have control over their Gurdwaras. 

The question before this House is not a very difficult one. The Govern- 
ment have alreadj’^ said that they are prepared to pass legislation. I do not 
think there has been a voice in this House which has been dissentient on that 
point. The main question is to provide an early remedy to reach that decision, 
and this lies with this House by supporting my Resolution for the creation of 
a Reconciliation Board such ns was proposed by me and which should come 
into existence. If that is done, — I si^ealc for the Sikh community, they have 
come and told me, if such a reconciliation takes place, — the Sikhs have the 
greatest desire for friendship. In the villages I can assure you there is not the 
least amount of bitterness among the population. They feel puzzled, very 
very puzzled, why early legislation lias not been passed, why their rights have 
not been recognised . and why we are still left to our own resources to find a new 
law and push it through the Council with our small minority. 

I will not detain this House anv longer ; I wish I could withdraw this Reso- 
hition, but, in the interests of the community, I do no‘t think it would be ex- 
pedient to Avithdraw it. It is for this House to consider fully and carefully and 
to take into consideralion the phase which we are passing through, to see the 
psychological aspect of the question, and then to decide which is the best way 
to reach the solution. To my mind there can be no better vmy than to con- 
stitute a Board to take up the -question and introduce legislation by agree- 
ment. If that is done, the question can be easily settlcd. 

Thb HoIi'ourable hiR. J. CRERAR : Mr. President, I do not intend to 
detain the House very long in replying to the debate, largely because, when I 
first addressed the House, I endeavoured to give as comprehensive and as 
concrete an account as was in my power of the policy and the intentions of 
Government ; and very little has fallen from Honourable Members during the 
cour.se of l.he debate to render it necessary for me either to add to or to sub- 
tract from the statement I then made. One Honourable Slcmber observed, and 
he observed with some point, that he would have supposed from the general 
content and character of ibis Resolution that it was a matter which was more 
nearly the concern of the Provincial Government than of the Central Govern- 
ment. That was in a sense a perfectly just remark, and I hope the Honourable 
Mover of this Resolution and the House will realise that the fact that Government 
took no steps to have this Resolution disallowed on that ground was an indication 
of the kind which they have in many other respects and repeatedly given, an 
indication of their absolute willingness that the questions involved in the- Sikh, 
controversy should be freely discussed and that no means of arriving at a solu- 
tion should be neglected. That opportunity was again given to-day to my Hon- 
ourable friend . I do not know whether it would be proper for me to remind the 
Honourable Member, but I think it is correct, that he framed this Resolution 
and gave notice of it at a time considerably anterior to the efiorts which Gov- 
ernment made to constitute a Committee of Inquiry. Now the Honourable 
Member disappointed me in one respect, — and this is a point to which I have 
already adverted, — he failed to give any indication to the House as to what 
he conceived to be the functions of this Committee, the manner in which it 
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slio'ild prooead, and llie powars -wliich it sTionTcl possess. I, Sir, speaking on 
keaaif of Government, aSlrm tkateve ndll inflect no practical remedy. If 
tliere is any rsmody -whicli we tliink offer.s a reasonable prospect of success, 
we are perfectly prepared to examine it. My main objection to the Honour- 
able 3Iember's Resolution is not the spirit in vrhich it is conceived. I have 
already acknowledged that, it is not the manner in which it is put forward ; 
I have stated that on some points the Government and the Honourable Sardar 
do not see eye to eye : I do not quarrel with that ; my objection is a practical 
one. Should we by this means further the cause we liave at heart ? I ob- 
serve that the Honourable SarJar spoke plaintively and rather vaguely of 
“some remedy,” of “ some solution,” That is exactly the point. We are 
all anxious to find some remedy and some solution ; and though my Honourable 
friend, in his concluding speech, spoke in the same vein.thesameratherin- 
de'-erminate, though I admit the same sincere, manner in which hehad already 
moved hisResolution, there was lacking in it precisely that element of practica- 
bility which I would adjure the House in any Resolution to which they may 
commit themselves strict ly to adhere. The Honourable Member rather surprised 
me by inquiring wliy it was tba,t the Government of the Punjab had not applied 
the provi sions c f the Act which they had themselves 2 )assed. That is a singular 
complaint for the Honourable Sardar to ma.ke because he is as well aware as I 
am that that Act has been jjlaccd on the Statute-book of the Pro^nnce of the 
Punjab, that it is entirely a matter 

The Hoxox'u.ajble S,vkd-va J06EXDR.A. FilXGH : I think it received 
tl c a ss infc of the Governor General. 

The IIoxorR.VBEE Mk. J. CRERAE : Quite so ; that Act is on the 
Statute-book of the Province of thePunjab and the initiative lies under that 
A< t primarily with those who desire their institutions to be regulated by the, 
] revisions of that xVet. It is not due to any supiamess, any inactivity on the 
],art of the Governraent ; it is due, as far as I can discover, to a reluctance on the 
I..art of tlio Si\'h community' or of some section of it to have recourse to this 
irv'csure. !My Honourable and biamed friend opposite (the Honourable Sir 
Heva I’rr.sad Sarva ’hibary) adopted an attitude which I confess caused me 
some Leuildenntnt. As far as I can j’-xdge, he in the main approved and 
endorsed the })olio 3 ’ of Govermnent A\]irh I have endeavoured to explain, hut 
j]"> came to no fine! conclusion on the Resolution. He left the matter in 
MI -jiense, and in suspense on one groimd, because be wanted to Imow why the 
iK;goti.itions v,-hi..h liavc alreadj^ been referred to were infructuous. ' 

The Hoxoi'haele Hr.. Sm DEYA PR-YS-ED S-4RVAI>mKARY : And 
wlictlier the Commiltee could and would go on with the work. 

Tin: Iiox''''-r..’.ni-E ^fp.. J. CRERAR ; I will repty to that with a remark 
wliich I have already made : I tliiul: the auspices are now more fa^'ourable ; 

I tbinl: the sk^' is graduailv bccomingmore clear ; I think views of moderation and 
comrnc.u sense, which I ani .sure are entertained by m\’ Ifonourable friend tlie 
Sr.r Ixr ami l>y Lii fiiendr., are beginning to assert themselves. It is for dear, 
t." •■ii-i'- and umui 4al:a; le proofs of that we are waiting, for nothing more, 
Ti e lionorr. it! '.km! er i.iade no repK* to the invitation which I .had the 
]c:o;'r t.o ad'irc to l.ii'>. and wljich was cndor.=ed by His E.xceliencj* the 
Con’-uiuntler-i'.. Chief, tl.a*. he and hi- friends should get to work and iirouiote 
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and create the atmosphere which is necessary for any hopeful project of this 
charact^tr. I have one word more to say. My Honourable and learned 
frici d op>positc was perturbed by the words which fell from His Excellency 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf. He seemed to be under some apprehension that 
Government would be willing to accept any kind of Bill from any source what- 
ever. I must draw the attmtion of my learned friend to the fact that he has 
not preciscl}'" and correctly reproduced or iiitcrpri.tcd the words of His 
Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief. AVhat His Excellency said was that, 
if the Honourable Sordar Jogendra Singh and his friends, if the real leaders 
of the real opinion of the Silch community, those who regard these matters 
with common sense and with a due regard for all the other considerations to be 
taken into account, got together, His Excellency admitted that a Bill bearing 
the impress of such leaders and based on .such principles would almost certainly 
bo one which Government would be willing and anxious to promote, I Avould 
further repl}* quite specifivnlly to the question which was asked by my Honour- 
able and learned friend. He asked, what kind of Bill would Government he 
prepared to promote ? Government are ready, and have always been ready, to 
promote and assist in the enactment of a measure for the administration of the 
Gurdwaras in accordance with Sikh .sentiment, provided always that th.at 
measure is in accordance with recognised legal principles, and provided further 
that the rights of all other communities are respected and protected. 

With these words I would merely ask my Honourable friend — he has had 
his discussion, his Resolution has been received and discussed, he will himself 
admit, with sympathy from all quarters of the House — I will not ask him to 
withdraw’ his Resolution, but I will merely appeal to him to consider W’hether at 
the present stage we ought not to let the past alone and look forward w’ith 
hopeful confidence to the future. If there is anything to be gained by pressing 
it to a division — if the Honourable Member is convinced of that, — I wdll say 
nothing further to the contrary. I will merely say — Is it not our duty now 
to avoid anything in the nature of recrimination, to start afresh from the point 
at which we now' stand and to endeavour to do nothing w’hich w'ill prejudice the 
prospects o*f an early and successful settlement of this controversy ? 

The Hohourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : With your permis^ 
sion, f ir, J should like to withdraw’ this Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


15tli September, 1924. 

RESOLUTION REGARDING THE RECOMMENDATIONS OE THE 

LEE COMhHSSION. 

The Honourable Me. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) ; Sir, I rise to 
move the Resolution w’hich stands in my name. Before I do so I have been ^ 
requested by the Honourable the Home Member to exjress to the House his 
regret that urgent business in another place prevents him from being in his 
place in this House to-day, and he tru.sts that the House will acquit him of 
any discourtesy in the matter. I am sure the House has a sufficiently lively 
recol’cct’on of the soHcitude with which the Honourable the Home Member, 
L5DIP ' x2 - 
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when he occupied your .lugiisfc Cliair, Sir, asserted the dignity and preroga- 
tives of this House to absolve him from any such imputation. 

Sir, I move this Resolution in redemption of an assurance which I was 
authorised last May to give to the House, that before any orders were passed 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission this House would have an 
o])portunity of expressing its views on those recommendations. The Report 
has now been for some time in the hands of Honourable Slembers, and I may 
safely assume that it has received iheir close attention and examination. As 
1 do not wish to tres.pass unduly upon the patience and indulgence of the 
House and as I have in a brief space of time to cover a very extensive tract 
of ground, I shall not wear}' the House with any mere recapitulation of matter 
of Avhich they arc already in full possession. I do not propose to refer to the 
history of the appointment of this Commission. The Commission has been 
unjustly charged with omilliug matters which did not fall m’thin their terms 
of reference. On this point I shall onl 3 ' saj- this. The passing of the Govern- 
ment of India Act created new conditions and it was clearly important, apart 
from the unmistakable urgency of the question of relief to the Services, 
that early steps ought to be taken as soon as sufficient experience should he 
obtained to bring the organisation of the Services more closel}* into conform- 
ity with the new conditions so set up. That may appear to some Honour- 
able Members an unduly limited objective. But it was certainly a very 
necessary and logical objective. The Commission were not instructed to 
proceed on a hypothetical basis, but on the basis of the Act and of the policy 
underljnng it in respect of the Services. They proceeded on that basis; 
they entered on their task with ardour and devotion and completed it with 
due deliberation, but nevertheless with remarkable despatch. 1 think, what- 
ever views may be held of their conclusions, a recognition of these facts is due 
to the distinguished members of the Commission. Nor can .anything be 
imputed to the advisers of His Majesty in the matter other than an honest 
and earnest desire to promote, in the words of Bacon, ‘ ‘ a sober and laborious 
inquiry of truth ” and to select the fi.test instruments for that purpose. 

If the Report does not assume solutions of great constitutional issues, which 
as a matter of fact have not been yet solved, it not only does not prejudice 
them but keeps them clearly in vdew. If the Commission had attempted to 
do more than this, they would have exceeded their instructions. 

Having regard, therefore, to the conditions in which the Commission enter- 
ed on its labours, to the high authority and grave responsibilities conferred and . 
imposed upon it by His Majesty, and to the distinction of its members, the 
House will, I think, be prepared to treat their united cormsels with the respect 
which thej’’ deserve and will recognise the significance of the view which they 
emphasise as to the inter-dependence of their agreed conclusions and the ' 
spirit of compromise by which they have been inspired. Though the Com- 
mission has not hesitated to recommend bold and extensive measures of ad- 
‘ vance, no extreme views have prevailed, and doubtless none of the advocate?' 
of the various interests affected will express themselves as fully satisfied But 
tl’.at is an inevitable incident of any attempt to reconcile on a basis of com- 
promise divergent views and interests. Compromises do not always lead to 
sound conclusions ; but when a Tribunal with the authori y of a Royal Com- 
mission, one of the highest Tribunals recognised by the British constitution. 
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and constituted as this Colnmission was constituted, is able to arrive at unani- 
mous conclusions, that remarkable fact lends to their agreement a very special 
degree of significance and importance. I would remind the House that com- 
promise in the best sense of the word means conciliation. 

I now turn to the definite proposals of the Commission and again I shall 
limit myself to essential principles and to the widest issues. The issues are 
indeed of the greatest moment and magnitude. They affect in almost all- of 
its component parts an administrative machine which, in the complexity of 
its structure, the diversity of its functions, the heavy burden of its duties and , 
its rosponsibihdes, has no close parallel at the present day and no precedent 
in history. Whatever the form of government, an efficient administrative 
service is an indispensable condition of good government. Any Government 
whi<.h does not hand over to its successor contented, efficient and incorruptible 
services will have been guilty of one of the greatest possible derelictions-of duty, 
especially if that transfer should take place at a crucial time of transition. 
Emther, i‘. the administrative services arc to carry out honestly and impar- 
tially the policy of Government they must be safeguarded from the insidious 
dangers of political influence. Every modern State has learnt, generally by 
bitter experience, the necessity for these safeguards and they have been clear- 
ly recognised in the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the subject 
of the control of Services. 

The present position, as the House is aware, is that the control of the All- 
India Services is vested completely in the Secretary of State in Council. The 
Commission would leave this position unchanged in respect of the Services 
operating in the reserved fields, and they would place the Services operating in 
the transferred fields under the control of the Rocal Governments. The basis 
of these proposals has been ably and acutely examined by a member of the 
Commission, Professor Coupland, in a separate Minute. He points out that 
they are based on two of the cardinal principles of the reforms. If the one 
principle was to make Ministers and Legislative Councils responsible in the 
fullest practicable degree for the good government of the transferred field, the 
other principle was that the Secretary of State and Parliament must remain 
no less fully responsible for the reserved field. Only through the Secretary of - 
'State can the responsibility of Parliament be fulfilled. It cannot be fulfilled 
through any other agency if responsible government is to be interpreted and 
practised in accordance not merely with constitutional forms but with the well 
established lessons of political experience. The responsibility is too great to 
be broken at any point. It must form from link to link a single chain. 

» As regards their second proposal — that relating to provincialisation — the 
Commission, as I have said, have not hesitated -to urge a great and a significant 
advance. I am aware that there is a considerable body of opinion — and of 
Indian opinion — which holds that, looking to the future, looking to the ultimate 
consolidation of India as a national and political um't, this may prove to be too 
great a concession to centrifugal forces. That is a position which is entitled 
to respectful attention, but regarding the proposition as a whole, I think it 
will be admitted that it is in consonance with the policy and purposes of the 
Act and the predominant voice of political opinion in India. 
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Tlie Services affected are the Indian Educational Service, the Indian 
^ eterinary Service, the Indian Agricuhural Service, the Indian Eorest Sendee 
in Berabaj' and Burma, and the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers. I leave in a category by itself the Indian Medical Service, 
■which presents problems of special difficulty and intricacy on which no sum- 
mary decision is possible. But with the rcser\'ations stated in the Resolution 
the Government of India arc provisionally prepared to accept the Commission’s 
xecommeudation for the constitution of Pro\nncial ilcdical Services. 

In regard to the next point of major importance — the Indianisation of the 
Service.s — the Commis.sion has taken a view radically diilcrcnt from that of 
its predecessor and proposes a step far in advance of anything that has hitherto 
been contemplated. I will only invite the attention of the House to the follow- 
ing figures so that Honourable Jiembers may visualize what it is that these 
proposals actually mean. I take the All-India Services. Thepresent sanctioned 
strength is 4,279 : their actual number is just under 1, 000. Itisestimated that 
on the proposals of the Commission, about 1,300 posts, so far as future recruits 
arc concerned, will be provincialised, and I will assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that this means practically complete Indianisation. There will remain 
something under 3,000 posts on an All-India basis but of these 3,000 it is con- 
templated that the greater jiortion ■will eventually be filled by Indians. In 
every case except the Police it is recommended that Indian recruitment to these 
Services should be more than half the total, while in the Police it is proposed 
to recruit lialf and half. If the jiropdsals of the Commission are given effect 
to, there will, I e.stiniate. eventually remain in the All-India Services only some 
1,300 British ofiicers including the doctors of the military resen'e. If vre confine 
our consideration to the two security Services — the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police — the number of posts which’ ■will eventually be held by Europeans 
on tbe proposals of tbe Commission is less than 900. I sometimes wonder if it 
is realised that, when tbe Indian Civil Service consists half of Europeans and 
half of Indians, there ■will only be 675 officers em.ployed in tbe whole of India in 
tbe important tasks which this service performs and of this number less than 
400 will be filling posts of major respon.'^ibility. the remainder being under 
training in less responsible pests or on leave. Is it really suggested that some 
400 British officers employed in important Secretariat or administrative posts, 
as heads of districts, as Sessions Judges, as Judges of the High Courts, as • 
Political officers and the like, is an excessive number for a country with a 
population of over 300 milhons I 

To these proposals the Commission attach a corollary which, for the reasons 
which I have already hriefiy indicated, is -vital and indispensable. They urge 
that the Puhhc Services Commission contemplated by the Government of India 
Act should be established without 'delay : and they urge further, -with special 
reference to -their proposals for provincialisation, that Public Service Acts to 
regulate tbe conditions of service in the Puhhc Services should be passed -with, 
as little delay as possible. 

TVelJ, Bir, can it be denied that these proposals go far ? To many they 
appear to go too far. They certainly do not err on the side of imdue caution 
a'nd timidity. Indeed, I have heard apprehensions expressed -that, apart from 
the question of E'uropean and Indian recruitment, -they wiU raise serious 
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problems'in the sphere of Indian recruitment alone. The hluhajttmadan com- 
munity and other communities are apprehensive that they may suffer in the 
process. Several of the Provinces evince alarm at the possibility of the im- 
portation into their jurisdiction of an undue number of officers from other 
Provinces. It is clear that questions of this character cannot be met without 
some departirre from the principle of unrestricted competition. The policy of 
Government in the matter was explained more than a year ago by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey ; but it is evident that these is.sues must inevitably arise, imder the Lee 
Commission’s proposals, in a new and a more acute form. I can say. no more 
than that they are engaging the very serious attention of the Government of 
India. 

Taking a broad survey of these proposals, it is at any rate obMous that the 
Commission did not, as many were disposed to anticipate, put on their terms 
of reference the narrow construction of a mandate to propose rehefs for the 
Services. It is to this aspect of the question that I now. turn. The Com- 
mission approached this problem with two main objects in view. ’The first 
was relief to the officers now in the SerMces, and the second was the maintenance 
on the scale they proposed of recruitment to those Services. 


The financial position of the Ser\dces had been urgent for a long time and 
it had become more urgent -with the lapse of time. That was established by 
an elaborate inqmry instituted by the Government of India into the rise in 
prices before 1912. These questions again formed the subject of examination 
in 1912 when the Islington Commission was appointed. That . Commission 
laboured under what in those distant days was not xmcommonly incidental to 
(.uch inquiries, a more than elephantine period of gestation. It reported 
after the outbreak of the war. The war raised perilous and portentous issues 
to which all others had of necessit)'- to yield precedence. Many members of the 
Service went to the war. The rest bent themselves to the tasks which had been 
allotted to them. They got no relief such as was obtained by the Civil Services 
in the United Kingdom in the shape of war bonuses or otherwise. 

It has frequently been contended that that was the right form in which to 
grant the relief. That may be so. But had the relief been given in that form 
and at that time, the cost up-to-date to the Indian Exchequer would have been 
a matter not of lakhs but of crores. The orders on the Islington Commission’s 
Report, many of the recommendations of which necessarily had already be- 
come largely obsolete, were issued during the years 1919-20 at a time when 
financial and economic oscillations were violent and unpredictable. It was 
impossible to foretell what the stable level of adjustment would be, and many 
of the anticipations then formed were falsified by events. Then we had the 
Montagu-Chelmsford inquiry. We had the enactment of the Government of 
India Act in 1919, — another momentous change in the data. There was the 
inquiry instituted by the document commonly known by the name of my 
Predecessor. There was the inquiry by Lord McDonnell’s Committee, but 
as the Royal Commission rightly observes, the result of ah these inquiries was 
merely to state the propositions and not to solve them. Now it has never been 
contended on behalf of the Services that they should be restored to the posi- 
tion occupied by their more fortunate predecessors. They do not claim to 
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be relieved of tlieir share of the burden of the war and of the disturbing econo- 
mic conditions which supervened. They only claim that they should be 
placed in a position to discharge their duties under tolerable conditions without 
the continual strain and anxiety of great and growing financial embarrassments. 
The revisions of pay of 1919 did not attempt to go further than this. There 
was one vital assumption on which these revisions were based — the exchange 
value of the rupee. I will not recapitulate the e\ndence to show that that is a 
fact. It has been affirmed so explicitly b}’’ men who are in the best position to 
judge, including the then Viceroy and the then Secretary of State for India, 
that the matter is no longer open to debate. It will be observed that the pro- 
posals of the Commission are largely designed to meet the needs of the remitter, 
as is apparent from the main form in which they propose that relief should bo 
granted. They suggest that an addition of P.s. DO a month should be made to 
overseas pay, and that the whole of the overseas pay should then be converted 
into sterling at a 2s. rate of exchange. The Govermnent of India prefer to put 
this proposal in a simplified form by which the overseas pay will be stated in 
sterling and paid in sterling. The officer vnll be protected against loss if the 
rupee falls below Is. id., and if the rupee rises above Is. id. the profit will go 
to Government. Another of the most crushing burdens wbicb fell upon the 
Ser\dces was the enormous rise in the cost of sea passages. I believe it is a fact 
that an officer who before the war could take his wife and one child to England 
and back for Es. 3,000 and could do it in 1920 for Es. 2, COO could only do it 
now for Es. 5,000. The Commission proposes to give a moderate relief in this 
respect. As regards officers bolding administrative posts, the Commission 
did not arrive at unanimous conclusion. The majority of the Couuuission 
proposes to give relief to posts whose pay does not exceed Es. 4,000 a month. 
The Government of India are disposed to take a middle course. They are 
impressed by the fact that the financial circumstances of many officers holding 
administrative posts are straitened and that it will in many cases be a matter 
of administrative necessity to raise the pay of certain posts above the time- 
scales to correspond Avith the relief given at the top of the time-scales, so that 
theproportionbetweentheofficeronthetime-scale and the officer bolding an 
administrative post may not be unduly disturbed. At the same time thej’ con- 
sider it unnecessary to extend the grant of relief to any officer drawing at 
present more than Es. 3,C00 a month except in respect cf passages. 

In the matter of pensions the Commission declined to re-open the question 
of the refund of the 4 per cent, contribution to officers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. It must be remembered that under the system which terminated in 191 9 
the pension of a member of the Indian Civil Ser\'ice was not £l,0C0 per annum 
as commonly represented. It has been calculated that an officer of the Indian 
Chdl Service formerly contributed £250 a year to bis own pension and received 
only £750 per annum from the State. It viU not be till 1944 that any officer of 
tlie Indian Civil Service will receive a pension of £1 ,000 per annum. Those now 
retiring receive very much less. The Commission proposed to grant certain 
enhanced pensions to members of the Indian Civil Service who attain the high 
rank of ilember of Council or Governor. The Government of India are unable 
to accept tbis proposal. It bas been argued that tbe great and special respon-' 
sibibties devolving on ^lembers of Councils and Governors clearly difierentiate 
tbem from other administrative and judicial officers in tbe service, and that 
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renovation, botli Avide and deep. There has been a tradition of the inheritance 
from father to son of service in India and there are distinguished records of 
services in India rendered by members of families whose names are housc' 
hold words. There have been, and there still are, traditions at the Univer- 
sities and the great schools of England giving encouragement to an Indian 
career and making provision for it. These old and valuable traditions, — valu- 
able certainly to Ejjgland, but even more so to India— can easily be destroyed, 
but if you cut them at the root they will di"* and they cannot be revived. 

That, Sir, is the plain and unvarnished tale which I have to Jay before 
the House. I Jiavc not attempted to adorn it with anj' flowers of rJietoric 
or to point it with any thorns of controversy. 1 have made no attempt to 
sway the judgment of the House by any invocation of emotion or prejudice. 
I bave appealed to the reason, the sense of justice and the statesmanship of 
the House. I am prepared to base my case on that appeal and on tliat appeal 
alone. The House is noAv in full possession of the A*iews provisionally arrived 
at by the Government of India on the main recomrnondations of the Commis- 
sion. and I think that, whatever may be the judgment of Honourable Member-s 
on questions of principle or on questions of detail, they will agree that these 
recommendations represent a serious, a sincere, and a statesmanlike endeavour 
to arrive AAnthout fear or favour at just and practical conclusions. These 
large issues, on which so much that is momentous for the expeditious as 
well as for the orderly and peaceful progress of the country depends, ought to 
be ajjproached with a large mind ; and I say this not with regard to any parti- 
cular aspect of the problem, such as the relief of the Services, but equally with 
regard to those great questions of reconstruction and reorganisation, on all 
of which, as the Commission so strenuously plead, the integrality of their 
report as an organic whole is based. I urge. Sir, that wc for our part ought 
to take a broad perspective of that structure. 

I urge that we for our part ought to approach these issues in the .spirit 
of the words of the most statesmanlike of philosophers and the most philoso- 
phic of statesmen, “ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom.” 

I move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council : — 

(1) thai. the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services in India be in principle approved — 

(a) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the All-India 

Services should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields, 
the following Services operating in transferred’ fields, namely, the Indian 
Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service, the Buildings and Road.s Branch of the Indian Service of En- 
gineers in those provinces in which the two branches have been separated, 
and the Indian Eorest Service in Bombay and Burma, should so far as 
future recruits are concerned he appointed and controlled by Local Gov- 
ernments ; 

(b) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should he 

increased as recommended; 

(c) that, having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps.be taken to 

constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by section 96-C 
of the Government of India Act and to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary ; 
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( 2 ) thnl |My, pa^cnct' conro- ^ion~ ntxl pp:r<ir)p'! Ik- prntiiofl (o (lie ofTirorn of tlio 

Sujx'iior Uni) ffciM'cx'^i in liujia apj'nixiiiiaU'ly on llio Sjcale icconimcmlf'd ; 
and 

(3) that llip rocommt'ndation of thf* Ito^al romni.-'s-.ion ip;:ardiii': the conititiition 

of I'nninaial r>!f(;;{nl Se/vjic. in G'o\cinora’ I‘io\JriC-’a ho nteepted in 
jirincijdr tailiji-oi to — 

(o) lhc'ciii])!oyinfn( in tho jiio\in<a-. ofanndoijnatp nnliiniy ic-ctw ; 

{/<) till' jotivihion of arii'ijnnip int'diiMl (ilt*‘i)d;ii:tc for Biiii.li offiLCjs in tJic Civil 
STvitY.s nnfl ilu'ir fan.iho'i; i.nd 

(c) tlie furtlior oon-dd.-iation of (ho <f«ndit:or • n. r< ry (n ; renro an adoquato 
nuinJwTof Ihiti' Ii na dical K jii t-- for (ho n''< d , o! the miny.” 

Ttn: llo.vnruABi.r. Hn. 8m DEVA I’UA^AJ) PAin'AEirTKAKy (AVost 
Benonl : Kon-Mulinminadnii) ; Sir. 1 Ijeo lo move the nnnndmenl .standing 
in iny name and liaving regard to yonr raliiv' 1 sli.dl read on! (lie wliole of llie 
ainendnienl Init would not movo the hc-t jiortion of il fur (he present. 

Tin: HoNOfintnu; rin: PEKSIDK'CT: 1 llsin!: it v.-onld Ite convenient if 
the flononraldc .Alendter read.s out (lie amendment \i hieh he intends to move. 


Tim no.vontAimr. DiC Sni DEVA I’lt ASAD SAllA'.VDIf] lOVE Y : I move : 


‘‘That 1111“ Council rcconinicndt to tho Co.crnor (.'cii' nil in C-'iincil liint it Ixr lepro* 
rented to the Honoum'df (ho .Soorot.-iry nf .S( -i*?' fot Indi.-! (hn; pondin;* the inoniiicy 

nhont fnrii"'. and act ion that any !.<■ (a!. or. tlioicon, it i' !ioLdi...!i.al)!r> (o givcctftst to the 
rcconnnondulions of the Die (Aniinii- ion.” 

The, ])or(ion of the nniendimait that v>ill not he now moved but will bo 
moved later is .shown in (ho jaiper and need not lie read out except to show 
what connection it would have with the first portion of the amendment and the 
content. 

Before proceeding to speak on my amendment T de.sirc to congratulate 
the ironourablc the Home Secretary on the lucid and di.spassionatc manner in 
avhieh he has ])rcscnted the Goveinmont ca.se before (lie House. I am sure w'e 
should have been glad to sec our old friend, the Honourable the Homo Mc-Uibcr, 
here to-day if it was po.ssible. He has not been good cnougli to visit us since 
he left us and this would be one occasion wlicn we should have looked forward 
to liis presence in our midst. But, Sir, as lias been explained, business clsewliero 
detains him and if I may say so the lucid presentment of the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar has left not king to be desired, lie has taken all possible care to leave 
controversial matters out and to imjiort none of that bland bravado and 
7)itiless pleasantry that liavc been attempted elsewhere on the Government 
Benches for no nsclul purpose. It will be my endeavour and I am sure it will 
be the endeavour of all Honourable Members to keep the debate on the same 
high level and to do our barest duty on the occasion, ^Ybich for mo happens to be 
on a line diflerent from that of many others in this House. The Honourable 
Mr. Crerar comes here in an atmosphere wdiich w'as described by Lord Pcntland 
as “ delibefately and ivisely constructed in order to represent powerful 
interests and men with larger stake in the country.” My misfortune is that I 
can hardly claim to bo one of such and my duty is to put the popular point 

L5DIP ^ ^ y 
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•of view for I belong to tbe people, a point of view which may not find large 
favour here. The Honourable Mr. Crerar comes with the confident modesty of 
an assured victor who has only to walk in to -look round and to win. If as 
in ancient times, when the Eajput’s own citadel'gate was closed against him 
if he happened badly to lose an action elsewhere, Mr. Crerar’s attitude anight 
have been different. He is assured of victory here ! 

But that will not dissuade me from tr3dng to do my duty and to take my 
'■defeat, for some defeats are better than -victories as some victories are worse 
than defeats. I c.ould not allow judgment to go by default without trying to 
put in the point of -view which I believe animates the large bulk of what 
I may be permitted to call the people of the country, the intelligentsia if jmu 
like whom some are anxious to see separated from the masses from certain 
points of view. Sir, on previous occasions it became my duty, sometimes 
painful, to have to withdraw Resolutions and amendments for which I found 
not the least chance of success in this House. But on an occasion like this such 
a course would serve no useful purpose, for the GrOvernment Resolution is there 
and will have to be dealt with and he passed in any event. You have been pleased 
to describe m)’- motion as a dilatory one. It may be so from certain points of 
view. But it is not put forward with the object of mere idle delay. I am pre- 
pared to discuss the Report on its merits, to show that my mentality is not one of 
obstnictive dilatorincss, but it is only the exigencies of the situation that have 
obliged me to put forward the suggestion about the postponement of this ques- 
tion till the Reforms Committee, which the Government saw fit to appoint, 
following their own departmental Committee, to investigate closely the possibili- 
- tics of lurihei action e\en in regard to the Relorms under thj Government 
of India Act, has reported though this is not the lime toreier fully to the 
evidence that has been given before that Committee in public, not in camera 
as in the other case. 1 think pul lie opinion is considerably satisfi. d that all 
that has been going on under the Government of India Act and the R -'forms 
Scheme is not in the best interests of rhe c ountry and drastic changi s are needed. 
It has also come out that those officials who have to deal with the Ministers in 
the transferred departments of the Provinces arc not always having, to put it 
mildly, a happy time of it. That tension has been the order of the day is — 
clear, and if in some Provinces diarchy has partially or fully failed, it is largcl}', 
if not wholly, due to the existence of that tension betveen the ministr)' and the 
officials who are charged with the carrying out of the ordeTo and decisions 
of the ministry. 

Having regard to that fact, it is incumbent upon those who have the order- 
ing of things to wait and see what further developments take place, to sec 
what action the Reforms Committee suggest to minimise that tension and 
for having the decisions of the Ministry concerned better carried out. That, 
Sir, is in part my reason for urging that, in view of the present examination 
of reform measures that is going on. Government should wait and watch 
before undertaking large administrative changes affecting the uncertain 
future. 

Taking some of the points of merit which I think I ought to indicate, as 
showing (hat, i ot merely on (he ground that I am putting fonvaul for delay 
but on the merits also, it would be desirable to wait and obtain further jjiddic 
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opinion rognrrlino llie Lee recoinincndm ionS) ■\vliicli botL in principle nnd 
detail tlic Ri"bt Honourable the Sccrefan' of State has eho'vv]! a commendable 

o • * 

desire to obtain. Let us take in the first instance the financial question. 
In the House of Ijords and elsewhere wc were given to understand that the 
expenses involved hy what wa.s proposed by tlie Commission woulrl be .some- 
where, near 1 erore^ ]] crorc if not erores a year in time. Tlic Honourable 
the Finance Member elsewhere said ihc olber day that wc need not talk at 
nil of the finances in this <()neern in erores, for they are in laklis. Well, Sir,. 
I Imvo never been able to nud ■r'^tand financial legerdemain ferit^ ; and when 
(he op'portunity occur.'; there may be an ob.s’uu-lc that vanishe.s like a wall of 
wat'.r when otljer ojiportuuitirs demand precedence. 1 .shrdl take the figures 
ns they have been uiven in the other place though lam not persuaded that 
they are corivct. The Government of India will not have to pay more than 2G 
lakhs. I believe, and it can do so when necessary ; but I .shall go hack to my 
own Frovinre vIutc the seemingly mode.st .sum of t)-.3 lakh.s will have to be 
spent. Situated as we are in that unfortunate Province — I .«hall not refer to 
political nnd other questions hut merely to the financial question — wc h.avo to 
find and jeiy in the, ne.ar future fi:? lakhs of ruj)ce.'', which the genero.sity of the 
Lepi'Iatiire and the Government onnl)led u.s to get for the Inst three years. 
•And, Sir. with nganl to the question of rctrcneliiuent vhich ha.s been engaging 
attention here as elsewhere, although an influential .and representative Eetrcnch- 
ment Committee has been recoinniending fairly large reductions in Bengal, 
reduetjons amounting I believe to near!}' n. crorc of rupees, Bs. 98,2.5,900 to be • 
cio.scr. — no more than Ks. 9,28,000 have been ret ronched ho far and the ultimate 
reductions in view are no more than Hs. 11,50,000. That is the position of 
Bengal which is invited now, in addition to the 69 lakhs of rupees that .she 
will have to find in reganl to questions arising out of the Provitacial Contribu- 
tion Scheme. to meet this addition of over 9 lakhs. 1 say Bengal is not able 
to bear that burden. That in itself would be enough reason for nay entering 
a protest. 

AVith regard to the larger questions involved by the Lee Commission’s 
Keport. I sh.all take one other asjicct of the quest'on. Sir, it is very unedify- 
ing, it is undignified, to have to quibble about meeting the legitimate griev- 
ances of those avho arc serving you, those who have undoubtedly serv^ed well 
in the past and those who, if left alone, will serve us as well and better in the 
future. I for myself would bo prepared to treat the griea’-ances and com- 
plaints and requirements of those who are alread}* in service with the fullest 
mca.sure of gcncros'ty that would be permissible on the materials placed before 
us ; I should like to separate their case from those larger questions of policy 
in the future which have been hopelessly and unwarrantably mixed up in the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission. The adamantine interdependent 
pact if I may so call it, that the Lee Commission made the pivot of their re- 
commendations, has been much in the way of treating separately the case of 
those whose immediate grievances have to be, and I say ought to be, imme- 
diately satisfied on proper materials. I shall not indulge in any meticulous 
e.\'amination of the wording of this Resolution, as to whether the words “ in 
principle ” and “ approximately ” do not give the whole show away from the 
point of view of the interdependency of the recommendations. Nor shaU I 
refer to those changes in the recommendations voiced in this Reso''ution 
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v.'liicli tiic Goveniincnt of India liave Iliemsolveg sliown roadi.iejs to 
Take for example tLcir generous and soomlv consent to the vdfchholding of 
larger pensions in the case of an Rxeculivo Mfember of the Government or a 
Govcinor. I need not go into details but pay tliat the interdependence docs 
not stand. The belated addition of the question of therTvIcdical .Services in 
this Ec.-olution and elsewhere shows (hat that interdependence has for all prac- 
tical ] urpchGs disappeared. I fenpgc.st therefore that the case of those in 
service, or \sho arc immediately aflected by the .situation that has arisen 
cut of tlicEcforms, should be taken up and redressed on proper materials as 
soon as possible. Pir, family budgets have boon circulated although the 
evidence before the Commission is not forthcoming. But v.'lio has ever 
troubled about the family budgets of ihosafrom wliose pockets this crore and 
a half (or 9 lakhs for Bengal) is to come ? But I should not allow questions 
of that kind to stand in the way of justly dealing with the case of those whose 
grievances are legitimate and v.’ell-founded. Unfortunately, .Sir, the terms 
of reference have been somewhat widened, and a subtle change in interpreta- 
t’on hhs come in vhicli has permitted the Commission not to confine itself 
to the absolute requirements of the case, but Las permitted enunciation of 
questions of policy, questions of future control and recruitment on racial basis 
that uould not on a strict reading of the terms of reference arise. It has 
enabled them also to change and differentiate in a way that was not intended 
1 cgaiding the position of members of the same .Service, with the same training, 
recruited in England but having a different domicile. If 20 per cent, increase 
of pay u as intended, as the Finance Member s statement would show, it might 
have been given straight away ins' ead of being c(nno"fiaged to the detriment of 
Indian Members. Those who tell us that wc are making bad blood between 
■(be people and the .Service by withholding our immediate assent to these 
recommendations — to them I shall an.swmr back that by mixing up these ques- 
tions you have made the position more difficult. Ibe tension is not only 
between the people and the Services, which did not exist before, but also 
between different sections and members of the same Servdee. We have been 
(old a certain proportion of Europeans is neceE=;ary in order to secure the 
British character, or 'what other people have called, the .Steel fi-ame character 
of the administration. Well, before 1919 questions of that kind did not 
trouble l]\e authoiities. Tlrey were content to have as members of the same • 
Scrrice men, whether Europeans or Indians, but sufirciently trained and 
.recruited in Engla^td, and, they had exactly the same privileges, the same 
concessions, the t.anre pay, Wow for the first time questions of pay, of over- 
seas allowances, of exchange compensation and of special privileges, medical 
attendance, etc-, have been imported w'hich have certainly led to tension 
between these tryo sections of the same Service who are inequitably difieren- 
tiated and among ■whom amity and good feehng have so long prevailed. 
(,,,ncstiox;s of that kind hardly affect those wEo are already in ser\’ice, who had 
tntered service with their e 3 ms fully open as to what Avas in store for them 
and whom the questions arising out of the reforms would ip no way affect 
tp far as those details are concerned. This differentiation for the first time is 
an nnfoitunate aspect of the recommendations Avhich to my mind would in 
itself be a good, reason for hesitating to accept them. Shall I say, Sir, that for 
the first time in the .Superior Scivices what may be called a diarchy of colour 
has been attempted to be introduced 1 I do not want to labour these points 
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because the time is limited and even witb your indulgence, Sir, I do not think 
I can deal in sufficient detail with these matters. But I think that it is possible 
to deal ■with the Repci-t keeping aside these questions and limiting the con- 
sideration to those ■\\ho are" in service already, our obligations and duties 
tov/ards whom I fully recognise and am prepared to meet. I say there are 
good reasons why we should wait regarding the rest till we know exactly where 
we are. If the small measure of reform that has been introduced has already 
created a flutter, why, we ought not to'Complicate future issUes by bringing ill 
those ■\\ho will be disgruntled more than those who are nO'w in service, bOcauSe 
of the worsened possibilities of the situation. Are we suf e that if we go on aS we 
are going on we shall be getting the best Europeans that we want ? The 
Honourable the Home Member said elsewhere the other day that if reefUitment 
veie stopped for five years there will be 34'0 vacaucics. not ^0 as sorne people 
had put forward. At the present moment I am colifining myself to the European 
members. In the Indian Civil Service out of 1,400 we have 164 Indians'. 
Supposing the limit that has been put forward were to be attained in a given 
nuihber of years, would it be so much of a disaster if on the strength of Indian 
rcciuitment alone we were to go on for the time being, even if 340 Eufoj)Cans 
disappeared in 5 years, and after the atmosphere cleared up we reverted' to tlih 
old system of recruitment ? Knowing as I do my friends in England I have 
not the hast tlptu'chension that matters nill Suffer in regard to recfililihent 
if it were to be resumed la'er on-. Sir, we had 21 applicants for 22 VaChncics 
this year ; in previous years it was either 20, 21 or 3^, uherbtS beforfe the vVar the 
applleante used to number alionb 200. Should iie be content with getting 
what v'fe can. eupplcniented by militni'y recruits at has been the case in the 
near past. An active propaganda to ni)' own Cc’rtaih knowledge lias been 
in operation to prevent European youtlife flom competing for these pOste ; 
I have talked to soUie of them and dispelled their misf-akes ai'd seen them ready 
for competirion. Let us take other spheres of usefulnesa where the European 
finds employment. Take the Indian States ; take the Indian lUerelldnlS ; 
take the Indian Zamindars some of whom also employ Bmopeaus. Take oUt 
missionary friends who have so Selflessly given in the past of the bbSt that iS 
in them wdihout considerations silcli aS those ivhich exercise tile Services. 
Has there been any fal ing off in those directions ? I haVe great faith, supreme 
faith, in the British people that when wanted on pfoper Conditions they \vill bs 
willing to give us a helping hand ; they have been doing so in the past and flinch 
good has come out of it. We expect, we hope, vre want to work together; 
Questions of proVincialisation Or lUdianisation do not necessarily r'Ule out 
British association. On the other liaudj no sane man would rllle it OUt, BJeCept 
in so fat as it is perlnissible and necessary iU the changed eircumStahCeg that are 
before the country. 

In the state of uncertainty in which we undoubtedly are, lia\'ing regard to 
the further measures of reform vdiich -will create greater dlfficulfies from the 
point of view of those who do not want to serve except under the old conditions 
to -Rffiich the Honourable Mr, Crerar does not expect to get them back, I think 
the only reasonable course is to ■«mit and in the meantime to give relief to those 
who are wmnting it badly and -whose case can be made out. 

As I am not moffing the second part of my amendment I shall not fully go 
into the question as to how' by suspending recruitnient we ate not likely to 
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suffer in fhe way that it is apprehended in some quarters wc may do. But 
limiting myself to the first part of the amendment, I think there is a strong 
case for waiting and seeing what the Reforms Committee, that is now sitting 
at the instance of Government of India, recommends and what further action 
Government are prepared to take. 

Sir, the Resolution speaks of the appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission contemplated by section 9GC of the Government of India Act. It is 
rather a gratuitous suggestion ; there was nothing to prevent the Secretary of 
State appointing this Commission and by rules directing that some of the 
powers that are vested in him might be made over to the Government of 
India; in the wide words of the Government of India Act, section 9GC. the 
Public Services Commission should discharge in regard to the recruitment and 
control of Public Services in India such functions as may be assigned thereto 
by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council, and much could be covered 
by the Rules. Even if the Lee Commission’s recommendations were held up, 
there is nothing to prevent the Secretary of State from appointing a Public 
Services Commission to-morrow and getting all that he thinks necessary 
should be done. Therefore any delay with regard to this matter cannot handi- 
cap Government in any way. 

With regard to what has been said about provincialisation and Indianisa- 
tion, that they will suffer if the Resolution were not to be accepted, I myself 
am not troubled by the apprehension for a moment. Sir, I do not view this 
prospect of undiluted provincialisation with equanimity. We have always 
been for Indian unity and Indian progress as an orgam'c whole and All-India 
Services are a great help in this. I may differ from .some of my friends on this . 
side of the House and in the country, but I say it will be a bad day for India 
and for the Services and for the Government when there is thorough and total 
provincialisation of the kind contemplated in water-tight compartments, 

I do not for a moment .suggest that Local Governments ought not to have all 
the powers of control and discipline that are necessary for the puqjose of 
proper work ; but that the Superior Services vdth regard to many branche.s 
that are now under the Central Government, I myself have not the slightest 
doubt should continue central in the broader sense. Indian unity is what 
the Congress has always aimed at in its saner da3's. Indian unity as a whole 
and a free flow from the different provinces of men of light and leading in 
the services and in public life are alike needed. Take for exam])le the depart- 
ment in which I am very much interested, education. Men from different 
provinces going to other xjrovinces and giving of their best is, I think, the ideal 
that ought always to be kept before us, and in Calcutta we have been working 
up to it. Therefore, when we are told that provincialisation will suffer for the 
time, I myself am not perturbed ; and when provincialisation comes I hope 
some means will be found of retaining some touch and control for the Central 
Government so that the pro.spects and ideals of a united and progressive 
India may not suffer. It was urged in favour of the immediate acceptance of 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission that otherwise national interests 
would suffer, 

I myself do not for a moment think so. All sorts of considerations are 
urged and there has been loss of balance of judgment. We have been told for 
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example that the recommendations of the Lee Commission amount to a 
verdict of, the jury. Even the Judges have not had the evidence before them 
and the foreman of the jury attempted to address some of the Judges and 
what is more he, vdthout an Indian past and future, attempted to call in 
evidence at this late stage. Lord Inchcape and others came forward willingly 
and the foreman of the jury was given an opportunity of reinforcing the case 
that he had made in the recommendations of the Report, which to a certainty 
has influenced the authorities in England. I do not think that is a sort of pro- 
cedure that will find countenance and that should be allowed to influence judg- 
ment on the merits of the situation which should be dealt with another way. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
drawing near to the end of his time. 

The Honourable Db. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : I shall 
appeal to my friends on these Benches as well as on the other Benches, that it is 
only upon mutual trust and good-will and mutual regard for one another’s 
interest that this Empire can be broad-based, and, if there are genuine appre- 
hensions in the public mind that the immediate giving effect to all the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission is likely to lead to further unrest. Govern- 
ment should represent to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State that he 
should wait and see what further developments in the reforms are possible and 
likely to be made, and then take up household arrangements for the future. 

The Honouraole Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member) ; 
Sir, during the recent debate on Indian affairs initiated by Viscount Peel in the 
House ot Lords the Secretary of State for India made a very important pro- 
nouncement to which I would invite Honourable Members’ attention. 

“ The Secretary of State for India in Council”, said Lord Olivier, “ who is, as the 
noble Lord has pointed out, the final arbiter responsible to Parliament in regard” to practi- 
cally the whole field governed by this Report, must necessarily subject the Report to a 
thorough examinaf ion on points both of principl • and detail. The mere fact that he, as 
stated, accepts the view that the E eport must be tn ated as a whole cannot of course in any 
way absolve him from the duty of examining the Report in all its bearings or commit him 
in advance to the acceptance of each and every recommendation just as it stands. Ho 
must also use the occasion to determine which of the recommendations in their relation to 
the Report as a whole will further need priority of treatment when the time cornea to 
implement his decisions.” 

Along witb this pronouncement of the Secretary of State it is essential for 
Honourable Members to bear in mind what Viscount Chelmsford raid in his 
final reply on behalf of His Majesty’s Government towards the conclusion of 
that debate — 

No one can doubt ”, said Lord Chelmsford, “ that there must be an examination of Lord 
liCe’s report. He would not pretend to regard it as so inspired that we must accept it in 
every jot and tittle. Therefore there must be an examination on the part of the Secretary 
of State, the Government of India and the Provincial Governments.” 

But later on in his speech Lord Chelmsford made a pronouncement which to 
my mind is of the utmost importance in connection with our own final conclu- 
sions on the Resolution now before the House. This is what he said : — 

“ Going back to the method, the Secretary of State told your Lordships the other day tha 
be was doing everything he possibly could to get the whole case prepared for a speedy 
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decision as soon as he received infonnation from India as to their attitude towards ii, 
Tinip, the second problem in the matter, is dependent of course on that matter, but I think 
you may take it that if the procedure uhich the Secretary of State and I have indicated 
vnth regard to this Report is followed, no time will be lost in dealing with the Report when 
the essential examination has taken place.” 

T]irec things are perfectlv clear from these pronouncemeiits which I Jiave Just 
read out to the House, firstly, the poli(gr which His Majesty’s Govemmeut 
have decided to adopt torvards the Lee Commission Report, secondly the 
method which the Secretary of State hinrself iutends to adopt in relation to his 
own determination upon those recommendations and, thirdly; that His Majesty’s 
Government seriously intend to arrive at a speedy decision upon the recom- 
mendations made by the Royal Commission on the Imperial Services. In 
these circumstances. Sir, the Government of India have placed their provisional 
conclusions, embodied in the E.csolutioa moved by my Honourable friend, 
Sir, Crerar, before this House in order to enable Honourable Members to assist the 
Secretary of Slate in arrhdng at what may be the correct conclusions upon the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations. That is the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India. On the other hand, what is the attitude adopted by my Honour^ 
able and learned friend 1 

He ^ked this House to refrain from expressing any opinion upon these. 
recommendations, but to urge upon the Secretary of State delay, postpone- 
ment of his decision upon those recommendations until the Constitutional 
InQuiry Committee wMch is now holding its inquiry has made its recommenda- 
tions and those recommendations have been acted upon ; — in other words, 
to allow India’s case to go by default. That is really the position which is' 
taken up by my Honourable and learned friend. 

Sir, I am myself as ardent an advocate of constitutional advance for 
my country as any non-ofilcial member of the Central Legislature. In the 
language used on one occasion by that great patriot the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, I want my countr)'raen in India to rise to that stature Avhich other 
nations have attained in their own countries. Sir, if the veil of official secrecy 
could be lifted for a moment, Honourable Members w.ould know what humble 
services I have already rendered in my official capacify to the cause of Indian 
Constitutional Reform. But perhaps, in this respect, it is sufficient for me 
to remind my Honourable and learned friend the I\Iovcr of the Resolution 
that 1 1 years ago it was under my presidency that the All-India Moslem League 
adopted sclf-governinent as their objective. And it is because of my love 
for Constitutional advance in my country and because of my conviction 
tliat the course suggested by my Honourable and learned friend, instead of 
accelerating coirslitutional progress, is calculated to retard that progress, 
that I say to him in the words of the Persian poet ; — 

“ Tarsam na rasi ba Kaaba Er.'ibl 

Kin riih to me ravi ba Turkastan ast.” 

” (0, Ikon Erratic, I fear thou wilt not reach Ka’aba, for the nath thon treadest leads to 
Turkestan).” 

Sir, the introtluction of partial responsibility in out Provincial Govern- 
ments was undoubtedly the most promhtcat feature of the Chclmsford-Montagu 
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Reforms. In other words, under the liew conslitutioli introduced bv the 
Government of India Act, 1919. certain portions of our provincial administra- 
tion were placed in the charge of the popular side of the Government presided 
over by Jlinisters selected from among the elected representatives of the 
people and responsible for the administration of those subjects to the Provincial 
Legislature. But the Superior Serrdces operating even in the transferred 
field were, for certain reasons enunciated in the Chelmsford-Montagu Report, 
placed for a time under the control of the Secretary of Slate in so far as recruit- 
ment, pay, allowances and so on were concerned. Jh' Honourable and learned 
friend will remember that the critics of this constitution, both friendly and 
hostile, complained that a system, a constitution which transferred certain, 
subjects to poi'ular hlinisters responsible for their administration to the 
Provincial Legislative Council, and still retairred the a])pointment as well as the 
control of the superior branch of the Services operating in the transferred field 
in ih.e haitds of an outside authority fi,000 miles away, could never be successful. 
That was the criticism advanced at that time in Indian political circles. The 
friendh'- critic said that transfer iir these circumstances vas incomplete: 
the ho'-'tile critics charact-erized the transfer as a mere sham. This, Sir, has 
heeir the demand put forward in all polilical*circles during the whole course of 
those fcrir years— thrt the superior branches of tbese Services must be placed 
- under the control of the Provincial Government ; appointment to these Services 
must rest in their hands, apjiointracnt as well a.*! control being taken away from 
the hands of the Secretary of State. ^VcIi, the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Services in India presided over by Lord Lee, now has recommended tO' 
His i\rajestv’s Go^ ernment that appointment to and control of these Services 
operating in the transferred field should be talcen away from the Secretary 
of State and jilaced in the hands of the Provincial Governments. But my 
Honourable and learned friend asks this Council to recommend to the Secretary 
of Stp-te : “ Oh no ! It is not necc.ssary to carry out this much-needed reform, 
•although Indian ])oIilical circles have been crying themselves hoarse in their 
dcm.and for it. Better wait until the Constitutional Inquiry Committee which 
is now holding its inquiries has made its recommend ation.s to the Government 
of India and the Government of India have come to their conclusions and those 
conclusions have l:-een sent to England and the Secretary of State has reached 
his own decisions upon those recommendations.” Until tl>e fin.a1 decision is 
arrived at on that question, this popular demand which has been put forward in 
all Indian political circles during the vdiole of these four years and is now 
accepted by the Lee Commission and accepted by the Government of India 
should not be caixied out ! Is that course of action calculated to accelerate 
constitutional advance in this country 1 Is it not on the other hand calculated 
to retard constitutional advance % 

The Hoxoubable Dr. Sir D. P. SARVADHIKA-RY r My fri6nd will 
remember the modifica.ions. I distinctly said that so Tar as control, discipline 
and working rules are con -prnrd, they should be entirely pro^dncialised ; 
but I wanted it to be an AU-Indi . Ser™e in the broader sense. 

The Hoeoueable Dr. Mtar- Sib MUHASDIAD SHAEI : At any tate 
my Honourable and learned friend's amendment does not say So. That ' 
amendment in the clearest possible language says that the decision on .the 
L5DIP ' y2 
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recommendations should be postponed until after the constitutional inquiry has 
been completed and action thereupon has been taken. And as regards this 
new aspect which my Honourable and learned friend seeks to give to liis own 
suggestion as embodied in the amendment, I have only one observation to ofTcr. 
These All-India Services operating in the various Provinces are All-dndia 
in name. No doubt reemitment to them is on an All-India basis. But once 
a man has been allotted to a Pro\*incial cadre, he begins his ser'vice in that 
Pro-\nnce, he ends his ser\nce in that Province, and he retires on pension from 
that Pro\Tirce. When I was in charge of the Education Department I was 
approached by friends and relations of successful candidates to post them in 
their own Proxdnces. So that so far as Indian candidates are concerned, not 
only is there no desire on their part to be jK>sted to Pro\*inces other than their 
own, but, on the coi-trary, they make every effort possible after they have 
succeeded in the competitive examination to be posted to their own Pro%'inccs. 
It is all very well for my Honourable and learned friend to say that Indian 
unity is interfered with in th’s way- Miliy should Indian unity be interfered 
with ? The recommendations of the Lee Commission amount to this — 
that the recruitment and control of these Sernces should be placed in the hands 
of Provincial Governments. It will still be open to a Pro\-incial Government 
if they need an expert or if they need a person with particular qualifications 
for a particular post from Bengal or from Madras or from other Province?, 
to give him an appointment in their own Province. No doubt it would 
ordinarily not be open to my friends from Bengal, for instance, to compete 
freely in an open competitive examination for, say, service in the Punjab : but 
after all my friends from Bengal must remember that in their own Pro\-ince 
they will have a similar monopoly and ray friends from Madras will not l>e 
able to intrude into Bengal. {The Bonourablc Dr. Sir Dcra Prasad Sarv<idJ:i~ 
Jeary : — “ I do not grudge them.) 

"Well Sir, I shall have this question of provincialisation for a moment. 
The next demand of which we have been hearing so much and for so many ye -rs 
is the greater Indianisation of our All-India Services. If the literature which 
has been written and spoken upon this demand in the press and from public 
platforms, not by moderates, not by radicals, but by members of all schools of 
thought in India, were to be collected, I do not know if the volumes would not 
amount to something like half the Imperial Library of the Government of India. 
The Lee Commi^on’s recommendations seek to satisfy that demand. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Crerar has already given to the House facis and figures 
to show the liberal extent to which the recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
sion go in this respect. But I would like to give one or two figures myself, 
comparative figures to show what is the extent of the advance as compared with 
the present positiorL At present, according to the decision arrived at in 1919, 
Irdiflo recruitment in the Indian Civil Service amounts to 374 per cent. The 
Commission's Report recommends that henceforward recruitment shall be in the 
proportion of 60 Indians to 40 Europeans. In tbe Indian Police Service, ac- 
cording to the existing rule, 33 per cent, in all provinces, except in the North- 
MTest Erontier Province where it is 10 per cent, and Burma where it is 22 per 
cent, of ladians are recruited. The I^e Commission recommend that hence- 
forward recruitment shall be half and half ; that is to say, 59 per cent. Indians 
shall he recruited for this Service. In the Indian Eorest Service the present 
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recruitment is 40 per cent, in all the Provinces and in Burma it is 35 per cent 
The Lee Commission recommend that in future the Indian recruitment shall be 
75 per cent, of the entire strength. As regards the Indian Service of Engineers 
the Lee Commission recommend that so far as the Beads and Buildings branch 
of that Service is concerned recruitment in future shall be left entirely in the 
hands of the Provincial Governments. Similarly, in the case of the Indian 
Agricultural Service, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service — so that it vill be for the Provincial Governments to fix what per- 
centage of Europeans they will recruit for these Ser^•ices, the entire control being 
vested in their hands. Well, Sir, the difference between the existing position 
and that recommended by the Lee Commission is undoubtedly a satisfactory 
advance in so far as the Indianisation of Superior Services in India is concern- 
ed. “ But,” says my Honourable and learned friend, “ Oh, no. We do not 
want arty of this greater Indiam'sation of our public services now ; we must wait 
until the constitutional inquiry is completed.” 

Sir, it is a disputable point ujmn which even the highest authorities have 
differed whether administrative advance should precede constitutional advance 
or vice versa. Indeed, to my mind administrative capacity and experience are 
the corner stone of the constitutional edifice. A nation which is not prepared 
by training and by experience to run its public services in the most efiici- 
ent manner for the good ofithe people is to my mind not fit for constitutional 
responsibility. At any rate it must be plain to all sensible people that the 
t%vo administrative and constitutional advance — must proceed simultane- 
ously side by side. That being so, we had administrative advance, embodied 
in the Eeport of the Islington Commission carried into effect in 1919. AVe 
had the step onward in constitutional advance embodied in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport carried into effect two years later in 1921. AA^e have now a 
further administrative advance embodied in the Lee Commission’s Eeport 
before \ s. AA'’e ought, this House ought, to earnestly request the Secretary 
of State to carry into effect the proposals now before us as soon as possible in 
order to pave the way for the next constitutional advance which may result 
from the inquiries of the constitutional Committee to which my Honourable and 
learned friend has referred in his amendment. It is thus, step by st .'p, stage by 
stage, that both’ administrative and constitutional advance will go on apace, and 
India will at the appointed time attain to full responsible government. Instead 
of adoptine this course, I am surprised that a far-sighted and experienced 
politician like my Honourable and learned friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
should advocate, to my mind, a retrograde step, which is calculated to retard 
rather than accelerate constitutional advance in this country. 

Sir, there is another feature of this Lee Commission’s Eeport to which I 
would like to invite the attention of the House. For years past, even in the 
old days before the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the central 
Legislature has always been demanding the creation of a Civil Medical Service 
in this country to look after the medical needs of the population. At last, 
after years of agitation, now, as a result of the Lee Commission’s Eeport, 
we have the prospect of a beginning of that Civil Medical Service which we 
have always been asking for and looking forward to. My Honourable and 
learned friend and his supporters say : “ No, no, the needs of the people regard- 
ing the necessity for the creation of a Civil Medical Service should be ignored 
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for the monicnfc. Wnit, wait, until the Constitutional Inquiry Committee has 
concluded its inquiry and until a decision has been arrived at "Well, -Sir, 
I confess as an Indian and in consequence as asi ncere well-wish cr of const itution- 
al advance in the country, I for one am unable to understand thcproccssof 
reasoning which has resulted in the adoption of this attitude on the part of my 
Honourable friend. 

Then, I pa.'is on to the question of relief to the Services. Honourable 
friend himself has admitted the necessity of giving relief where relief is needed, 
and therefore I need not dwell on that point at any length. But there is one 
observation wliich 1 would like to make in that connection, and it is this. It 
has been said in anotlier })lacc that the membens of our iServiccs should rocog- 
nisethatthey are no longer thc“win-hap” of tlie people, but that in the new con- 
ditions introduced as a rc.sult of the famous declaration of the 20th August 1917, 
now embodied by the British rarliamcnt in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, they 
must look upon themselves as the “ hhni-hhnin ” of the people. With that 
sentiment I myself am in entire accord. But that sentiment, or rather that 
proposition connotes as a necessary corollary another proposition which I want 
to put before the House and that is this. It follows nccessatil}' that wc ourselves 
also should look upon the members of our Sen ices as our “ hhais ” real brothers, 
not step-brothers to be ignored whcnc, er they jnit forward any reasonable de- 
mands for concessions or for alleviation of conditions which they find very 
difficult to face. I do hope that this House v. ill look upon the recommendations 
embodied in the Lee Commission's Report and accepted by the Government; 
df India as those vhich the necessities of the sit uaticn call for, and will therefore 
adopt the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend !Mr. Crerar and reject 
the amendment put forward by my Koaouralle and krimed friend. Indeed, 
if I may venture to say so, the interest of cor.stitr.tionn] advance which my 
Honourable friend and I ha^ e equally at 1 cart necessitates the adoption of the 
measureswhich have been recommended L}' the Lee Commission. The provin- 
cialisation of the All-India P er^ ices epetat ing in the transferred f eld is in itself a 
step forward towards that constitutional aiun v Inch he and I have in i icw — the 
ultimate attainircnt of full icsp onsiLle gdi en n elit in t e country. As further 
subjects arc transferred the same rrii.eij le w ill continue to apply to the Services 
operating in the widening field of translexred subjects until a stage is reached 
When provinces will ha% c full responsible gc\ eminent if this process of advance- 
ment towards the ultimate goal is to Ledc’ayed, I am sure advance towards 
responsible go-s ernrneut will be retarded rather than accelerated, and it is on 
thet ground that I appeal to the Honourable Members of this House to accept 
the Resolution put fofward on bcha'd of f},G Coi ernment of India and to reject 
the amendment mo\ed by my Honourable and learned friend. 

The Ho:s*ourable Mr. S. 'iTSDAhlURTI fBurma : General) : Sir, I 
dare say the House has listened wf fh gieai iutPiest to the eloqileiit speech made 
by the "Honourable Sir Mian illuhammad Shafi, tbe Leadtr of the House. He 
has told ns that he is as eager for constitutional advance as anyvif us, and 
that there is nothing In the Rejiort of the Lee Commission that can in ariy 
he interpreted to be against such an advance. Let me join issue with him. 
One of my first objections to the adoption of the recOmmfendations of the Le6 
Commission is that it is intended, cbnsciously-or unconsciously, to delay the 
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ndvaiico of conslitiUional reforms for •\vhicli tlio country has been clamouring 
Tills is borne out, Sir, by the fact timt, in the terms of reference, apart from 
the mention of the declared iiolicy of rarliament in respect of “ the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the a/hninistration,” there is not a 
vord about the more vital part of the Preamble of the Government of India 
Act of 1919, v,-liich is tJie “ gradual development of self-governing institutions 
vith a view to the realisation of responsible government.” I am not one of 
those who are referred to by the Honourable Mr. Crerar ns accusing the Com- 
mission of not dealing with the constitutional issue. But that significant 
omission is in the terms of reference to the Commission, and it has justly 
aroused the fears in our minds that con.slituf ional advance will receive a se^ 
bade by the adoption of their recommendations. Again, Sir, even when the 
Commi.ssion refers to the ” new polic)’’ directed towards the progressive realisa- 
tion of rcsjionsible government ” as one of the factors in the situation, the 
Commission has in despair left the question unsolved, lor the Eeiiort says on 
page 5 that — 

“it was, Ijowcvcr, inipossiMc to prodneo a Eclienio wliir-h would fit tbo now circum- 
Et.“nccs without a coinjilcto rc-cxaminalion of tho problem." 

At any rate, the questions that are answered in their own way by the 
Commission, whether the reduction of the hhiropean element will be practicable 
within the next 20 yeans ; whether the Services operating on the reserved . 
side should continue to be members of an All-India Service, their appoint-’ 
ment and control to continue to be vested in the Secretary of State; whe- 
ther a guarantee should be given not only to the existing members -of • the 
Service but also to future entrants in those Services as long as those 
departments continue to be reserved ; whether in case such transfers 
from the reserved to the transferred side take place within the course 
of 15 years the guarantee should not continue in the case of pay, allowances 
and pension ; whether Parliament should not guarantee the pensions of the 
members of these, Services in the case of future constitutional development 
in India ; whether tho grants in re.spect of certain Central Services and certain 
officer.s of the All-India Services should not be made a non-votable item, 
thus depriving the Assembly of its legitimate right— the answers given to 
these questions by the Commission go to jprove that the pace of responsible 
government will be slower than what W'e demand. The justification for 
our fears comes from unexpected quarters. The Go ernment of Bihar and 
Orissa in their repl^' to the Government of India circular say on page 28 of 
the correspondence : — 

“ When the transfer of a subject takes place, it is difficult to withstand the conse- 
quence that it should be accompanied by tho transfer of tho service dealing with that 
subject. If, at some date hereafter, an attempt is made to introduce full provincial 
autonomy, the risks inherent in tho acceptance of th<f principle will bo real and serious, 
but ikthey are considered to bo too great to be undertaken, the true remedy is the post- 
ponement of provincial autonomy, and not an attempt to restrict its actual working in a 
manner which would certainly engender friction, even if, given the attainment of that 
stage it w'as practical politics, -which almost certainly,' it would not be.” 

These are my reasons for saying that the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission really give a set-back to constitutional advance. 
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So far as tlie control of the Superior Services is concerned, it is a matter 
for some satisfaction that those members whose departments are now trans- 
ferred will, in future, in the case of future recruits (other than the Indian 
Medical Service) be placed under the charge of Local Governments, but it is 
said that the existing members should retain aU their present rights and 
status. I fail to understand, if the T.ocal Gcvernnienis are expected to deal 
fairly and justly in the case of futnis entrants, why they would not deal with 
the existing incumbents farily and justiy as well. Again, the popular demand 
is that the Secretary of State’s powers of appointment and control of All- 
India Services should cease, and that they should be delegated to the Govern- 
ment of India. I refrain from quoting the authority of several Ministers in 
the Provinces who are of opinion that the All-India Services should no more 
be controlled by the Secretary of State, but that the Government of India 
should appoint and control the members of these AU-India Services. But 
I will quote an instance in which the Finance Member of the Government of 
Burma goes further than that. The Honourable Mr. W. J. Keith, the Finance 
Member of the Burma Government, is against the retention of any All-India 
Service and is in favour of recruitmotn throughout on a provincial basis.' 
The Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma says in his reply to the Gov- 
ernment of India at page 30 : 

*' The Honourable the Finance Llember and the two JTinisters would have preferred the 
solution set out in their answer to the Koyal Commission’s Questionnaire, namely, that 
recruitment to the present All-India Services (whether working in the Reserved orin the 
transferred fields) should cease forthwith, and their duties and functions he transferred 
gradually to new serv'ices organised on a protdncial basis for which a minimum proportion 
of European recruitment would be laid do%vn by the Secretary of State, who would recruit 
Europeans on behalf of the Local Government, but would not control them, although their 
contracts v/ould provide for an appeal to Mm from any order of the Local Government 
afieoting emoluments or prospects.” 

Sir, as regards Indiamsation, it is claimed, and claimed rightly, that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission go far towards the Indianisation of the 
Services, and the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shaft has consoled us by quoting 
certain figures, but I am prepared to contest the statement and say that the 
advance is more specious than real. Take, for instance, the Indian Civil Service. 
The Commission proposes that the proportion should be 40 per cent. European, 
40 per cent. Indian directly recruited, and 20 per cent, to be obtained by pro- 
motion from the Provincial Service which wiU produce an equal cadre in 15 
yearn. To a question asked by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in his Uircular 
whether it would be reasonable to guarantee that this result would be achievel 
in not more than 15 years, and whether any restriction should be imposed that 
this result should not be attained within a shorter period than 15 years, the 
Local Governments are almost unanimous in saying that no guarantee should 
be given. One Government says that, if a particular policy is adopted, it will 
not be practicable to alter that ratio at some future date in favour of the 
European element. Another Government says that no conditions need be made 
r"gardiDg the attainment of equal numbers within 15 years, as this depends, 
on contingencies which it is impossible to forecast. In my opinion, it will take 
a longer period than 15 years to obtain an equal cadre. In fact, it is difficult _ 
to estimate, as the Sladras Government have printed out, what ratio of re- 
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» cruitment would be calculated to produce this result. The Honourable Mr. 
Sinba; Minister in Bihar and Orissa, thinks that — • 

“ in order to attain a proportion of 40 European, 40 Indian direct recruited, and 20 Indian, 
promoted, within a period of 10 or 15 years, the recruitment r.atios of 21 Europeans 
63 Indians directly recruited, and 20 Indians promoted from theProvincial Service should 
at once be adopted.” 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar himself admits at page 37 : — 

“It is extremely difficult to conjecture the period within which this rate of recruitment 
Would produce a half and half composition of the Service. A considerable number of retire- 
ments on proportionate pension would accelerate the period appreciably, anditmn.stbe 
borne in riiind that there is a possibility that the required number of European recruits 
will not be forthcoming. These factors perhaps render any conjectures regarding the 
period at which equal numbers will be obtained of little practical value.” 

The Honoukable Mb. J. CRERAR : The purport of it would be material- 
ly to reduce the period of 15 years. 

. The Honourable Mr. S. VEDA^IURTI : At any rate, there is a 
haziness about the whole situation. If the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission thus land us in an atmosphere of tmcertaiirty regarding IndianisatioJi, 
is it fair to say that the Commission has advanced the cause of Indianisation 
to the satisfaction of the people of this country ? 


Unless further European recruitment i.*? stopped at once, there is no i)ro- 
bability of attaining an equal cadre in the Indian Civil Service, say, even within 
30 years. Unless further recruitment is stopped at once how long will it take 
to reduce the present strength of 1,129 British I.C.S. officers to the figure of 655 
to obtain an equal cadre? The Honourable Mr. Crerar has not chosen to answer 
that question. The same should be the case in the case of the other Imperial 
Services, the Pohee, the Irrigation portion of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
and the Forest Service, if the proportion suggested by the Commission is to be 
attained. In view of the fact that the recommendations, if carried into efft ct, 
will retard the pace of constitutional advance ; in view of the fact that they are 
going to perpetuate the control of the Secretary of State over All-India Services 
operating in the reserved field ; and in view of the fact that' the recommenda- 
tions for the Indianisation of the Services could be completed only at a distant 
date even according to the proportions set up by the Commission, I do not want 
to support the main proposition, but I support the amendment that has been 
moved by my Honourable friend. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR PROOM : (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, when any matter of vital and national importance to this;country 
comes up for discussion before the Central Legislature, a debate invariably 
takes place in the Legislative Assembly before it is discussed in this Council. 
I have heard it described in some quarters that this procedure detracts from the 
value of the debate in this Council. I cannot. Sir, however, subscribe to that 
view in any way. The Council of State was primarily instituted as a revising 
Chamber, and it follows therefore that the procedure which I have described has 
of necessity, to be adopted, and it is not without its value, as the Members of this 
House usually have the opportunity of listening to words of wisdom, and per- 
haps tb words of what I may describe as un-wisdom which faU from the lins of 
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Members in ilic Qi.licr Ilonsc. Therefore the Council of Sifitc is at an advantage 
and Avhcn the subject comes up before it, the Council is able to ox-ercisc a restrain- 
ing influence in its discussions. I had hoped that in this paiticular instance 
all the hicmbers -would have learnt some lesson from the discussion v. Inch 
took place in the oth.er House and would have refrained from taking this 
debate into side-issues, an example of which is tlie amendment before the House 
now, which have no direct beating on the im.portant matter which we are 
callc'l upon to discuss to-day .-s I listened. Sir, with interest to the soft words 
and calm speech with which the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
introduced his amon^lmcnt. But I consider that there is a sling in that amend- 
ment. It provides for delay in the adoption of this important Besolution now 
before the House. The Honourable Member told us that he had no disagree- 
ment with any suggestion to improve the pay of the Services, but that he did 
object to the Lee Commission’s Beport us a whole because it introduced other 
matters. And rvhat other matters did it introduce ? Did it make any sug- 
gestion of a retrograde step in Indianisation ? Does thcDce Commission’s Report 
make any suggestion of a retrograde step in the matter of provincialisation ? 
Ho. What docs the Lee Report do, in addition to providing relief for the 
Services ? It takes the constitution of this country another step forward 
and why the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary should object to that 
I fail to see. The Honourable the Leader of the House has brought this point 
very forcibly before us to-day and therefore I will not refer to it further. The 
Honourable Mr. Karandikar in supporting the amendment gave voice to many 
principles, and one of the principles on which he based his objection was want 
of money. I sympathise with the Honourable Jlember in that respect. I 
think too most of us Members here feel a certain amount of grief when we have 
got to pay for everything just about twice vhat we \fould have paid ten or 
twelve years ago. This equally applies to wages, and the pay of the Services. 
You have got to pay more for them. I want the Honourable Members of this 
Council to keep that clearly before them. The Resolution wliich has been 
moved by the Honourable ^Ir. Crerar in effect proposes to adopt the majority 
of the recommendations pf the Royal Commission on the Superior Services 
in India, the chief exception being that the recommendations on the Medical 
Services as a whole are set on one side, and I think rightly so, for further con- 
sideration. There is also what might be considered a minor matter. The 
recommendations of the Commission as regards small increases in the pensions 
of Members of 'Council and of Governors of Provinces, promoted Rom the 
Services, are not being adopted by the Government of India. 

It has been seen that the Report does not'make any general recommenda- 
tion fox increases in the pensions of the Indian Civil Service, the Commission 
contentipg itself "with the reflection that the abolition of the system undej. which 
the members of the I.C.S. contributed 4 per cent, of their pay annually would 
in years to come provide for an extra £250 a year for those drawing a pension. 
The years to come will not arrive until 1944 if I understood the Honourable 
the Home Secretary correctly. What about the members of the I.C.S. 
who are about to retire shortly. I would have welcomed some suggestion 
in the Report that relief should be given to them in the matter of their pensions 
possibly taking the shape of some allowance in respect of the very large 
reductionintheirpepsions on account of income-tax in England. Hov/ever 
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the Conniiipsion after chie dcliheralion ]ia.s not thouglit fit to make any 
rocommemiation with regard to this matter, andJ do Jiot feel it incumljent 
upon me fojire'ss ilie ])oint. But Ido think that, jiresumably out of a 
sense of modesty or . self-abnegation tlic Government of India have acted 
somewhat over sensitively in not adojHing the, reconmiendations for 
small increases in the pensions of those members of the I.C.S. who bj’- sheer 
ability, hard work and life-long devotion to their duties liave climbed to 
the tt»p and occu])icd jmsitions of i\Iembcrs of Council or of Governors of 
Provinces. I cannot agree in any way with the remarks published in the 
Keport as a foot-note bj' one of its distinguished members. He gives as one 
of liis reasons for dissenting from this j)arlicular and strong recommendation 
of the Commission that lie would not like to di.sturb the feeling of equality and 
camaraderie of the Services. I do not agree with that in the slightest respect. 
To follow such an argument, to its logical conclusion you might as well suggest 
that the pay of the lilember of Council should be no more than that of a Colleo- 
for. The Commission in making its recommendation for a higher pension for 
t hose most succc.'^sful in the Service to my mind put forward a ver}’^ reasonable 
proposal, but I do not think it would be becoming in me to bring forward 
any amendment for reasons which })crhnj)s I need not dilate upon but which 
will be readily comjirchendcd by all the Members of this Council. I think 
though it would be a befitting and gracious act on the part of one of my Indian 
friends in this Council to bring forward such an amendment and to suggest that 
paragraph G8 of the Beport should be given clTect to. I would welcome such 
an amendment and give it my cordial .support. One word more on this subject 
and that is the cost. The cost would be very small. Its immediate effect 
works out to about £1,200 a j-’car, and its effect when fully felt would not, 
I believe, exceed something like a sura of U and 2 lakhs a year. 

Sir, I will now refer briefly to the Indianisation which is provided for at a 
steady rate in the Lee Eeport. It will be seen that the Indianisation suggested 
far exceeds the proposals of the Montagu -Chelmsford report of only a few 
years ago, and yet some jMembers of the Legislature are not satisfied. The 
figures given to this Council by the Honourable the Home Secretary I confess 
astounded me. I will pot go into them in detail. 

The Honourable the Leader of the House has already referred to them and 
a careful study of them will show that the progress of Indianisation is not slow, 
and in the opinion of many, if not of most, of the Members of this Coimcil it is as 
rapid as should be adopted vdth due regard to the safe, efficient and satisfactory 
administration of this great country. 

Sir, having dealt briefly with the progress of Indiani nation, I now come to 
the all important question of thej-etention of the British element, and I think 
it will be agreed by all of us here that a proportion of British in the All-India 
Services will be necessary for many years to come. In voicing these \dews 
I feel sure that the Honourable Members of this Council will recognise that I 
have no intention nor that there is any suggestion on my part to cast any re- 
flection on the ability and capability of Indians, and here I speak with con- 
fidence, coming as I do from Bombay where perhaps Indians and Europeans 
are in closer touch than in any other part of India. AVe work there together 
freely and unrestrainedly in business and in many other walks of life, and I 
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feel sure that I shall have the support of my fellow Coimcillors from Bombay, — 
I am glad to see one has recently arrived, — in stating that mutual respect in 
many undertakings is most marked and the results of their collaboration have 
met with great success. I see no reason why a similar state of things should 
not obtain in the Sendees and why the combination of the intellectual powers 
of the Indian and the European should not continue to bring forth the very 
best results for the happiness and welfare of the many millions in this country 
whom they are called upon to govern and to assist v.dth their ad%dce. Sir, tbe 
British bring to this countr}*, by virtue of their education and training from 
their boyhood, a high standard of efficiency and integrity. This high standard is 
welcomed and adopted also by the Indian official. However, at present, this 
high standard emanates from the British, it is the backbone of the Service ar d 
I for one would deprecate that backbone being removed. 

Sir, as I have already said, I am sincerely conxdnced that the ^Members 
of this Coimcil approved of the retention of the British element in the All- 
India Sendees. It therefore remains to consider liow the retention of that 
element can best be effected. It is obviously desirable — ^nay, nece.=sary — 
that the British lads who come out t-o this country should be the best that 
Britain can produce and to continue to be picked men. Unfortunately it has 
been borne in upon us in recent 3'ears that, imless the Services are made more 
attractive, we shall not find British candidates coming forward possessed of 
those qualifications. And here I will refer briefly to the speech made by my 
Honourable friend behind me. He suggested whj’ should you pay them 
more ? Are you getting the right men ? Yes, up to date. Are the right 
men likely to come forward ? No, If you do not make your Service more 
attractive, what will happen 1 If yoxi do not have iunnmerably more candi- 
dates for the vacant places, whom will you get 1 You v.Ill get the wasters 
coming out. Have you hitherto had wasters coming out 1 No ; you have 
had the highest and best that Britain can produce. 

To continue, Sir, to my mind the recommendations of the Bo\’al Com- 
mission are the verj* least in the way of impro-ving the Serrices whicli can 
have the effect of attracting the right man to India. I hold strongly to the 
view that the Kesolution before us should be adopted without any petty cheese- 
paring and without the adoption of any inconsequential and non-construct- 
ive amendments. 

Sir, from what I gathered when listening to the debate in this matter 
in the other House and from reading the report of it in the papers, I have 
come to the conclusion that the chief objection to the adoption of the Keport 
emanates from tlic fact that the Boj'al Commission was appointed against 
the wishes of the I>}gislature. Let me, however, remind Honourable i\Iembers 
of this Council that the grievances of the All-India Services were real, have 
been real and liave not been fanciful. The Services have waited patiently 
for some .amehoration in their lot for many \'ears. and to my mind the. action 
of Ili.s Maje.4y the Kinn in appointing a Boval Commi^^ion was in no wav' too 
precij)itat''. It mu.st bo remembered that after all the responsibiliLv for the 
govcrnm'‘iit of this coimtrv remain.s with tlie Oovemment at Hfiinc, and 
when .-'fops are taken, none too .^oon, to alleviate the disabilities under which 
the All-India Services in this countrj' have been suffering. 1 cannot see that 
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the action is in any way one to cavil at. I listened with regret to the 
Honourable Mover of the amendment ■when he proposed that it was not 
desirable to give effect to the recommendations of the Lee Commission pend- 
ing the inquiries about Keforms. I believe that a somev/hat similar enunci- 
ation was mede in the other place, and I was much grieved to find that an 
amendment to that effect had been brought forward before this Council. 
What have the indmdual members of the Ser'vices to do vfith legislation 
affecting the Constitution ? And Avhy should their individual difficulties 
remain unsolved pending the results of the inquiry of the Eeforms Committee ? 
In lower w'alks of life wLen individuals are dissatisfied with their pay they 
go on strike and thus bring before their employers their grievances, and if 
their grievances are just they are readily remedied. Would anybody suggest 
that the All-India Services should take action of this sort ? Men in the Ser- 
vices have had to wait year after year in the hope that some relief would be 
found for their financial embarrassment. 

Sir, I support whole-heartedly the Resolution brought forward by the 
Honourable the Home Secretary. I condemn as ungenerous in the extreme, 
and wholly to be deplored, the view of any one “who proposes to use the 
granting of financial relief to the SerMces as a lever for further amendments 
in the Constitution. Sir, I appeal to Honourable Members of this Council 
to refrain further from dragging in politics where politics are not required. 
I appeal to Members of this Council as man to man to rise to* the occasion 
and to show to the people of India and England that this Council is ready 
to give relief to the Services — ^relief for winch the Services have appealed 
for so many years in vain. 

The Honoueable Mr. G. A. NATESAH (Madras: Nominated Non- 
official) : Sir, I felt very happy and very proud indeed at the tenour of the 
speech which was delivered by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in placing his 
Resolution before the House ; but I regret the remarks made by the Honourable 
Sir Arthur Froom who has just sat down. I have always thought that ques- 
tions of this description should be discussed in no other spirit but one of good- 
will, and I hope I shall practise the utmost self-restraint in gi'ving expression 
to certain views which perhaps will not a,pppal to my Honourable friend Sir 
Arthur Froom and others who might think like him. 

It is to me a regrettable circumstance that the Report of the Lee Com- 
mission should be forced more or lass upon the Legislature at tliis time — 
particularly when after the introduction of the Montagu- Chelmsford Report 
sums amotmting to a crore of rupees have already been given to remedy the 
grievances of the Civil Service. It is also, Sir, a circum stance to be regretted 
that after the Report of the Retrenchment Committee which proposed a rediic- 
tion of over 5 crores this question should come up before us. It is equally 
unfortunate that this discussion should take place at a time w'hen the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee is going on, when Minister after Slinisterhas given evidence 
that the manner in which dyarchy is being worked is unsatisfactory, that the 
difference between transferred and reserved subjects should be done away 
wdth, and it is high time that provincial autonomy rvas given to the Pro'vinces. 
My Honourable friend Sir .Arthur Froom asked what has this proposal to give 
relief to the Services to do ^th constitutional develooment ? I teU liim in al^ 
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tlie head, as at present. I feel lionestly that if the proposals of the Lee 
Commission are given effect to, it will add to the difficulties which are already 
bad enough in all conscience. It is clear — and the whole Report of the Lee 
Commission bears witness to the fact— that these proposals are made because 
there is a great deal of distrust and suspicion and a cloud of uneasiness 
hanging over some members of the present Services and haunting those young 
men who msh to come here. Now, I think in all fairness it is not a bad 
proposition to state ; “ Do not bring more young men into this country. 
Stop recruitment for some time. It is not fair f o these young men that they 
should be brought into an atmosphere which as you say is already surcharged 
with suspicion and distrust.” 

I also wish to point out that this proposal to stop recruitment is nothing 
strange. It is the opinion of our di.stinguished ftiend, the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri, who cannot be accused of taking an ultra-radical view. It ii 
also the view of Sir Sivaswamy Aiycr and of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, two 
gentlemen who held the offic? of Member of the Executive Councils in their 
respective Provinces and whose moderation in pohtics is undoubted. It is 
also the view of a gentleman who w.*s till lately a Mnister, Mr. Chintamani ; 
it is also the view of one who adorned the place of Member in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council tiU recently, about whose services to the State a Gazette 
Extraordinary was issued. I refer to the opinion of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
It is also on record that the National Liberal Federation consisting mostly 
of moderate politicians have said that it is desirable to stop recruitment 
May I say, speaking for the Province from which I come, that the combined 
Madras Government have deliberately stated as their opinion that recruitment, 
should be stopped ? I may say, in fairness, that their conclusion is arrived at 
perhaps for a different reason from the one which I give. It is also the view 
of the ]\Iinisters in Assam ; it is the view of the Honourable Raja of Mahmud- 
abad, a distinguished Muhammadan nobleman who had taken an active part 
in the political life of the country and who is now an official. It is also the view 
of the minority in the Bombay Executive Council. 

Further, I wish to draw the attention of the House to the fact that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission have been disapproved by a majority 
of the Proffincial Legislatures : they have been disapproved by Madras, by the 
United Provinces, by Assam, by Bihar and Orissa and by Burma— I speak 
subject to correction. If in spite of aU this, having regard to the fact that 
the recommendations are so inextricably bound up, that we are told that if 
you detach one you are more or less doing violence to the spirit of the whole 
recommendation, if in spite of all this, you still ask me to vote for a proposi- 
tion which means perpetuating the existing system of recruitment and control 
and the vesting of authority in an outside individual who is six thousand miles 
away, a proposition which by bringing in new men in the present circum- 
stances is calcidated to add to the tension of feeling which at the present 
moment exists in this country, I say you have no right to do so. If you ask 
me to do ah this, if you accuse me of being wanting in loyaltj’- and 
magnanimity and charity, I only wish to turn to you and ,say -tlv ■"vou are 
asking “ me, an Indian, to mortgage the future politi ’ ' N hi* 
country ”. • ' - . 
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I him now from this to a con«:if]er 2 {ion of the fimnci'’} po'-ition— the 
BUggested increase of pay. pa'=~agc and prnf'on':. Allow me to state in all 
Biucerity that I have had to .study a great deal of literature about the Civii 
Sendees. I liavc had io ftudy it vcr>' c,'>refully when T had the lionour of 
being colled upon to give e\-idence by the Madra': Government bffore the 
Isb'ngton. Commission. Tn my own jirofes^innal rareer as a journalist and 
publisher I have Jiad to study the pronotn cement^ of not one or two but of 
many distinguished Indians who have iiclpcd to maho this nation better than 
it was and some of whom arc ^till with ua. Allow me also to state that for 
several years as a member of the ^fadraa Corporation which hna always been 
presided over by ci\*ilians. and in my capaeih* as memboT of seveml com- 
mittees. in which I have served along vtith civilians I have lia.d opportunities 
to T.atch their work. Let me state unhe.-it.atingly without any reserce that 
I have always been stnick by their hish standard of duty, bv their integritv 
and sense of discipline and their willingness to adapt them=elven to altered 
circumstances. All this I grant. But when I s.ay all this allow me to state 
also that in the opinion of many of my countr.Tuen, an opinion which was 
supported by the Honourable Sir Ba':!! Blackett the other day. the Civil 
Service is a highly paid Serance. It is a ven.' unique Servnee, unique in clmrac- 
ter, unique in pohey. unique in its unparalleled devotion to duty but unique 
also in the very high scale of salaries which its members get as compared wth 
Services in other parts of the world. Let me also state that it is not a view 
which I am propounding for the first time. I am one of those who have pub- 
licly and privately protested against the attempts made by the r>Iimster3. 
many of them Moderates, who insisted upon getting c^qual salaries nith 
Executive Councillors. Let me tell ray Honourable mend. Sir Arthur Froora, 
that the view I have consl'teatly held is that Indian Ttlinisters, once they got 
the right of equal status with jlenibers of the Executive Council, had no 
right to demand the same salary ; because from the time of the venerable 
Dadabhoy Naoroji. we have always said that our services were costly, that 
India is poor and cannot afford to pay such high salaries ; and I am proud 
to say after sticking to a very unfortunate point of view for sometime that some 
^linisters in the Provinces have practically agreed to take less p.'jy than before. 

The HocrorEAEiE Sm ABTHUE FEOOil : I never drew any comparison 
between the salaries of ^linisters and tbe salaries of Members of the Executive 
CoundL 

The HoxotTRABiE Mb. G. A. XATESAX : My point is to show that 
when all i.=: said and done the salari^ here are fairly high now and they should 
not be increased without regard to the actual condition of Indian finances and 
that it is a view which I am not holding now after the presentation of the Lee 
Commission Peport but long before I saw the Beport. Long before this 
Report I and some of my friends have been protesting that Indian Ministers 
ought not to get the same salaries as Executive Council Members, and for nearly 
half a century we have been saying that the salaries are bigh. 

Sir, to sum up the popular view, I quote some extracts here ; 

“Tbe Indian Civil Service and all the c.ognafc service^ are very higbly paid.” 

“Old times have changed, and the time is come v.ben the salaries sbonld be revised 
vritb reference to the market rate prevailinc ail over the world.” 
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“ There should he no more agreements and covenants^ These covenants are most 
burdensome ; they bring in their train costly furlough allowances, pensions, and a lot of 
other charges. All these must be abolished.” 

“ India wants efficient but less co.ot1j' service from any place in the world.” 

“ If impartial^ considered, the Government of India ought to pay no heed to the 
recommendations made by the Public Service Commission, that about a crore of rupees 
at this juncture should be added to the burdens of the tax-payers.” 

Sir, these observations vere made seven years ago, in 1917, at the time a 
Resolution was moved in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and I believe the Honourable Mr. Sastri also took part 
in the discussion. Since then one crore has been added to the salaries of the All- 
India Services. There is not a nobler friend of British rule, nor a truer or 
warmer admirer of British character than the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
or one who is more in favour of law and order. These extracts are from a 
speech delivered by him, whose collected speeches it has been the privilege of 
my firm to publish. I admit since then certain difficulties have arisen. But 
let me state that in any attempt to ask us to agree to an increase of pay, pensions, 
passages, etc., your claims to relief are sternly limited by the low condition 
of onr finances. The Honourable the Finance Secretary has often told u.s 
that the present condition of Indian finance is not sound, {The Honourable 
Mr. A. 0. MeWatters : I don’t think I said that). I will put it another way. 
We are in the circumstances in which extraordinary difficulty has been felt m 
making both ends of our Budget meet. 

How. I come again to the question of calculation. It has been estimated 
that the cost is about one and one-fourth crores, with regard to pay, pensions and 
other things, and kindly remember that this is limited to the AU-India Services. 
But what about the others 1 We had an authoritative statement from Sir 
Basil Blackett that already there is a proposal for increase of pay for Army 
officers. Could this House appear to treat one set of Services one way and 
another set of Services in another way ? VTiat is to become of European 
officials in the Railway serMces when you take over the G. I. P. and E. I. 
Railways 1 And may I ask if you have included the cost of special medical 
attendance which is one of the suggestions made by the Commission ? Have 
you included also the cost of house rent allowances which have been proposed 1 
May I ask further how would these new proposals afiect the Budget for next 
year 1 

Despite all this, let me state that I am prepared, speaking for myself and 
I am sure there are others who will agree with me, if you put a proposition 
simply and purely by itself which says that we should vote something for the 
relief of these Services we are prepared to vote for the same. As I said I have 
been on terms of intimate friendship with several Civifians. I am bound to 
say that I think the grievance is not universal. It is true of some Civilians 
who have their boys and girls to educate in England and who find it difficult 
to make both ends meet. Therefore, give an opportunity to me and to others 
who are similarly situated to consider that in order that we may vote upon 
the proposals separately and give relief to exi.sting members of the Service 
only who are hard hit. But do not put a set of Resolutions tagged together 
and teU me that if you do violence to this part you wfil n ullif y the whole 
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thing, and that the whole structure would go to pieces. Sir, it is not fair to 
myself nor to the Civil •Services who have very naturally the right lo expect 
relief, I am glad that already the Ifonourable the Ifome l^lemher has said 
elsewhere and my Iloiiourahlo friend, Mr. Crer/ir s.'iid here, that in the case 
of officials drawing a salary of over Ks. 3,0fl0 you would not give increased 
salaries. That oirly shows that even in these recommendations you can do 
violence to one portion without nullifying the rest, I have no doubt as to the 
result of this debate here and also of the voting. Rut I do ask in all earnestness, 
just as the Government of India have very carefully scrutinised these proposals 
— and I find at least one of these proposals could not be jmt before the Assembly 
and its support or the support of the people of India asked for it, they ought 
to scrutinise again every other proposal despite the fact that these proposals 
en bloc may be carried in this House, ilay 1 also point out that it has been the 
pride and the very just pride of the Civil Sei vice — that the Civil Service here are 
the trustees of the ])eople of India. I ask you and I appeal to you — I will not 
be silly or adopt the tone of a non-official member of the European mercantile 
community, wlio .said elsewhere that the}’’ would withdraw all support from 
Government — and that they will cause them trouble if ail these proposals are 
not carried en bloc — I venture to adopt the more humble tone of a loyal citizen 
and to ask you to remember that you are the trustees of the pcojile of India, 
and to remember the responsibilities and solemn obligations which trusteeship 
inevitably carries with it in every part of the world. 

Hi.s Excellency the COMMANDEE-in-CHIEF : Sir, it is with the 
greatest diffidence that 1, a soldier, 'and only a very temporary member of 
Government, venture to address this House on this subject. I only do so 
because after many years’ service in India, the land of my birth, I feel that 
I should say a word or two regarding the affection and regard which I have 
for India and I also feel that from the somewhat detached point of view' of a 
soldier I may be able to speak in an unbiassed manner regarding the work 
done by those great Services regarding whom the Lee Commission has just 
reported. 

I would like to begin by saying how very touched indeed I was at the wel- 
come W'hich I received on the first day I entered this Chamber and by the 
receipt of a letter Aratten by one w'ho, I imagine, is possibly one of the oldest, 
certainly in years, of my fellow members, for he tells me that he has been a 
lawyer for 46 years. The Honourable I\Ir. Karandikar very kindly wTOte 
to me, and in doing so referred to the respect and regard, indeed affection, he 
had had for a member of the Bombay Ci-vil Service w’ho seiw'ed for 40 years 
in that Presidency, a name, he told me, w'hich was still after many years a 
household word. That civil servant was my father and I only mention the 
fact to show the traditions in which I have been brought tip, traditions which 
have been with me from j;he date of my birth down in the Mahratta country. 
And with those traditions it is surely only natural that I should be very jealous 
of the good name of India and anxious to do all I can to help her and her 
people. As regards the Lee Commission Eeport, the only point which really 
affects me personally, as Member in charge of the Army Department, is that in 
connection _with the Medical Service. These have been already fully ex- 
plained by my Honourable and learned friend Sir Narasimha Sarma in another 
place, while in another place details were given regarding the effect on the 
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military Medical Services. T think it \yill probably b.c patent to all that the 
recommendations, as far as the. military portion of the medical service was con- 
cerned, was really beyond the terms of the Eoyal Commission. The Govern- 
ment of India have therefore decided to put them entirely aside for the pre- 
sent, and not to consider them in connection with the remainder of the Lee 
Commission Eeport. I can only assure all Honourable Members of this House 
that if they have any recommendations to make regarding this subj ect thf se will 
receive the- full consideration of Government. Sir, it has been recognised by all 
civilised Governments that it is essential to keep up a war reserv(> for medical 
sersdee, and it has also been recognised that that war reserve must be taken 
from the ranks of civil practitioners. The actual form of that war reserve 
has not 3’’et been decided. 

Talking about the medical service, I am rather reminded of a passage in a 
despatch I happened to come across the other day. It was a despatch of the 
Govermnent of India on the termination of our first expedition to Burma in 
1811. That despatch finished up with the curious and crjrptic sentence 
“ though there were 38 doctors yet there were only 20 deaths.” It rather 
struck me that the Government of the day took strong exception to the fact 
that the troops had not consented to die in proportion to the number of medical 
officers with the expedition. IVlien I listened to a speech in another place 
1 could not help thinking that possibly one of the Members was actuated by 
the same feelings and that he resented the fact that a very large number of 
beds in both our British and Indian hospitals were untenanted. I may mention, 
incidentally, that the munber of these beds is being greatly reduced. But it 
seemed possible that this Honourable Member would have been content 
had all these beds been full. Surely those empty beds are the very greatest 
tribute that can possibly be paid to the efficiency of our medical service. 
Sir, I expect that many Honourable Members of this Council took the opportu- 
nity, as I did, of attending in another place last week and listening to the words 
of wisdom which we then heard. I heard a reference in moving terms to the 
disappointment felt by a hypothetical gentleman who had hoped for a ride 
on a magnificent and high spirited horse, only to find that he was sitting 
on a hollow wooden horse and moreover fastened down by a steel frame work. 
I should have felt sorry for his disappointment but for the fact that a story 
happened to come to my mind, which an Irish friend told me about an uncle of 
his. Passing through the streets of- Dublin he saw an advertisement offering 
a reward of £5 to anyone who could sit on a certain mechanical horse for five 
minutes. The uncle was at once persuaded to try his luck on that mechanical 
horse. Being the rider he was, he sat the horse vdth success for four minutes, 
but as the story was told to me, during the last minute the horse began to buck, 
bound, plmige and kick with terrible results — (I am sorry I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this story) ; but as told me the result was so appalling in the very 
last minute that in the words of the narrator, “ the horse kicked himself inside 
out, and I have never seen my uncle since ! ” 

Well, Sir, when I thought of that I could not help thinking to myself how 
extraordinarily fortunate was the gentleman we heard of in the other place, who 
was stiU comfortably seated on his wooden horse, thanlcs to that honest steel 
frame, which kejjt him in his place, till he had learnt to have a really firm seat in 
the saddle and be able to ride by himself. I trust the people of Indm v/ill never 
L5DIP Z2 
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forget, or despise tliat framework wliicli lias done so much for tliem in past 
generations. 

But, Sir, listening to^some of tho.se speeches, I wondered whether I was in 
a dream when I heard an Ilonour.ahle Member contrasting what he dc.scribed 
as the present poverty and misery of this country compared to the pro.sperity, 
happiness and well-being in times gone by before men of the Briti.sh race 
came out here to help in carrying on the government of this country. In 
my mind’s eye, I could see hordes of Afghans and ?.Iongols sweeping down in 
their invasions over the North-Y/e.st Frontier, leaving behind them devastated 
cities and whole tribes of people wiped off from the face of the earth. I saw 
before me Nadir Shah the Per.'^ian sacking Delhi, and that the beautiful 
city being given over to murder and r.apinc and plunder for days. I could see 
the armies of the Jlahrattas — of the Pe.shawa, of Scindia, Bhon.sla and Holkar, 
followed by swarms of Pindari.s, sweeping over India and sparing none. I 
saw before me the gaunt spectres of famine and pestilence sweeping through the 
coimtiy tvith no hand to stay their progress. You k.ave only to march, as I 
have done, through Central India, Rajputana, the Deccan and elsewhere 
to come across what were e\ddcntly once magnificent cities bnt are now in 
decay and ruin — hcca.use either they were overthrown by a merciless enemy 
or destroyed by the ruthless ravages of pestilence and famine which swc])t 
through them when no one was willing or able to give a helping hand. And 
when one comes to thinli of that and compare it with the present stat: of 
affairs one realises how extraordinarily easy it must be for one vdio has no 
knowledge of the past, to have his point of perspective obliterated and his 
sense of proportion entirely gone. But, Sir, when I heard the dangers, poverty 
and misery of those days contrasted as happy with the present, I really won- 
dered w'hether the speaker meant all he said. Think of tlie present stare of 
things in comparison to that which I have just described. Think of India 
covered from north to south and east to west with her lines of railways, her 
telegraphs, her roads and life-giving canals. Let as realise how during the 
last 60 years everyone has been able to go about in perfect safety and sccuritv. 
how everyone who wishes to sow his fields can do so in the certainty that he will 
reap them in due course. Let us realise that traders have been able to carry on 
their business with safety; hospitals have heen established, education has been 
spread and famines have heen provided for and their effects minimised as far as 
they humanly can he. And, Sic, I would ask who has been responsible for this 
great change which has come over the country 1 Personally I have no 
hesitation in saying that the greater part of the responsibility for that lies 
upon the shpulders of the Service whose position is now being discussed, 
I have no hesitation in saying that after 40 years’ experience of them — and x 
win add that there is no Service in the world which contains anjdhing like the 
same number of loyal, efficient and devoted men — men who time after time 
have sacrificed their lives and are still prepared to sacrifice their lives for the 
sake of India and its people. I have seen them working away through the hot 
weather, absolutely alone, right out of public ken — working entirely for the good 
of those whose destinies have been placed in their hands — working through 
epidemics of cholera and plague, with no thought of themselves, and no thought 
of reward or recognition, and doing their utmost to prevent — very often with 
success — anything like commimal disturbances, but when such have un- 
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fortunately broken out, I liavc seen tlicm dealing with suck, 'with courage and 
determination and very often at great personal danger. It may be quite 
impossible to estimate the number of lives and tbe enormous amount of 
property wbicli has been saved b}’’ these officers on such occasions. Personally, 
Sir, I have never quite bleed to regard the Services as a steel frame — solid, 
efficient framework tliough the}' are : I have rather regarded them as the 
cement which has bound India togetlier ; and I for one think that without 
it India could never have reached tlie staore to which she has now come. 
Think of India in days gone by. The India of those da 5 '^s was a conglomeration 
of nations — Pathans, Sikhs, Punjabis, Mahrattas, Rajputs, Tamils, Scindis; 
Bengalis, Burmese and goodness knows how many other races. They have 
been bound together into one solid nation by, as I say, the cement of the 
Imperial Services. I appeal to the Members of this House to remember 
wliat those Ser\aces have meant not only to India’s past, but what they mean to 
India’s future. And remember too that the members of those Services have 
loyally accejited and will carry out the promises held out to India under the 
Government of India Act of 1919; that they are doin g, and that they will continue 
to do, their duty in helping India towards that state of self-government which 
has been promised by the British Parliament. I entirely associate myself 
with my Honourable friend and Colleague Sir Muhammad Shaft in what he said 
on the subject of “ 3Ia-bap ” government, but from my personal observations in 
villages I still believe there are an enormous number of those who are really 
thanlfful for the help, sympathy and kindness of those British officers who 
come to them in the guise of Ma-hap. I am certain there are many who will 
confirm me in that ; the time may come when they vftll not be regarded in 
that respect, but I honestly believe at the present moment, if the British 
officer were to withdraw from his role of Ma-bap, the a,ct would not only be 
regarded as the greatest unkiudness but also as a great betrayal on the part 
of those whom the people of tlie country have learn!; not onh’' to trust but to 
love. 


The Honoueable the PRESIDENT ; I should like to know what the 
wish of the House is about coming to a decision on the amendment before it. 
The speeches to which we have been listening have been gradually drifting 
away from the main object of the amendment to the Resolution itself. If it is 
the pleasure of the House we might, I suggest, deal before we adjourn this 
evening with the two dilatory amendment. In that case the amendment of 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary should be put to the vote novr. Is that the 
pleasure of the House ? 

(The House signified its assent.) 

To the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Crerar the following 
amendment has been proposed : 

“ That after the words ‘ Tliis Council recommends to the Governor Oor.ernl ’ the fol- 
lo'wing words he substituted ; 

‘ That it be represented to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India 
that pending the inquiries about Reforms and action that ma}”^ be taben there 
on, it is not desirable to give effect to tbs recommendations of the Lee 
Commission 
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The qaestion I have to put is that that amendment he made. 

The motion vas negatived. 

The Hoxohrable the PRESIDENT : I novr call on the Honourable 
3Ir. Karandikar to move formally his amendment. If there are anv remarks 
he wishes to make they must be strictly limited to the subject of the amend- 
ment ; and any remarks thereafter will be similarly hmited. 

The H0XOUR.A.BLE Hr. E. P. KAEANDIKAE ; Sir, the amendment 
which stands in my name and which I have formally to read is this : 

“ That for the origiiial Eesolation the foUo'vring be substituted, namely : 

‘ This Coundl recommends to the Governor General in Council that the several 
recommendations of the lAe Commission be referred to a Committee of both 
Houses, of which teu v.tll be non-official elected Members of the Assembly 
and five of the non-official elected Members of the Council of State, all the 
fifteen being elected by the taro Houses respectively, for consideration and 
report after review of aU matters availed of by the Lee Commission and all 
such other matter, docirmentary and oral, as they in their discretion deem it 
necessary to call for, and, in the event of their favouring any of the recom- 
mendations, for an erpression of their opinion as to how the extra cost 
due tusuch recommendations is to be met out of the public revenue, and that 
this rexrort be due by the end of 1924. 

(2) That tmtil such report is further considered by both Houses, no action affecting 

the finances of the country be taken on the Lee Commission. 

(3) That it is open to the Committee so appointed to make any other suggest'cns 

which in the interests of the ideal of self-government accepted for India they 
deem it desirable to make. 

(4) That the Committee do appoint their own chairman and their own officers 

and that as a temporary measure and until such appointment the Secretary 
of the Legislative Department be the Secretary of such Committee’.” 

Bearing in mind tbe observation from the Chair I shall limit my remarks and 
merely refer to the sentiments that have prompted me to stand up and move 
this amendment. Honourable Members have just heard from His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in how high esteem I do hold and did hold at one time 
members belonging to the Civil Service, especially those that belong to the 
judicial side to which Mr. Justice Birdwood had the honour to belong and 
Honourable Jlcrabers will reah'se' that I would be the last man to say anytliing 
in disparagement of the work done by the Civil SerAuces generally ; it is from 
the point of view that any vote on this Eesolution should carry rc-al weight 
that I am moving this amendment. Here I am reminded of what Sir 3Ialcolm 
Hailey said in the other place when the discussion took place about the adjourn- 
ment of the House and when he was asked as to how any committee appointed 
bv the Government of India on such a matter could not hav'e carried weight 
and why a Eoyal Commission was needed. Sir Malcolm Hailey then pointed 
out that no committee appointed by the Government of India could hav'C 
carried as much weight in England v.ith the British people, w]io have to.be 
satisfied, that the recommendations emanated from the highest source such 
as a Roval Commission. ' I am anxious that no recommendation that might 
go from this House should fall flat : and I am an.xious that there must be a nil! 
and tliorough inquiry satishung all it.may concern, and therefore I suggest a 
Committee to go into the matter fully, and this can only be done by associating 
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Members of this House with Members of the other House ; and though the other 
House, if my memory is right, did not mention Members of this House in the 
committee proposed there, I am willing to have a joint committee of both 
Houses in order that we might have all the importance attached to such a 
Eesolution m consequence of what we may do. Bly anxiety is also that the 
matter should be considered as quick!}’’ as possible. I am not willing to defer 
the matter until the result of the Reforms Committee is out. The Reforms 
Committee, I am told, will be sitting in October. If it does, well and 
good. But if it did not I am anxious that this inquiry should be pushed 
on and that the pubhc should be satisfied as to the matter on which the 
Lee Commission made their recommendations. As yet it is a sealed book. 
I really do not like that idea — that there should be no e-vddence 
before the public to sustain the recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
sion. There must be an endeavour made to place all the matters before the 
pubhc so that a full judgment may be assured. It is from this pomt of view 
that I am making this recommendation in my amendment. I have also 
endeavoured in the third clause to make it possible for any other recommenda- 
tion to be made — with reference to the points . hat were discussed in connec- 
tion with self-government for India. This Committee -will have to consider 
also whether it is essentially necessary that the reserved subjects should be 
reserved for the reserved services and that those departments should be con- 
trolled by the Secretary of State, and whether the Public Services Commission 
which is likely to be brought into existence must be only the representative of 
the views of the Secretary of State, as the Lee Commission contemplate. The 
Public Services Commission would be appointed wholly by the Secretary of 
State ; its members cannot be chosen by any Assembly or Legislature ; the Lee 
Commission has made only a recommendation \vith reference to their nomi- 
nation. I submit that it is possible for the Committee I suggest to make some 
recommendations to Government in that matter also. I am not deterred by 
the fate of the amendment which has just been thrown out. The Government 
of India have been twice defeated, first when the adjoiimment was moved and 
second on the 12th instant in the Assembly. Still they persist in bringing 
forward this Resolution here, and I therefore feel it necessary to submit this 
recommendation of mine as an amendment. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir hlUHAAIMAD SHARI : — Sir, I have 
only a few obseT\'ations to make in connection ’with the Honourable 
i\Ii . Karaudikar’s amendment. The House is aware that the Royal Con-unission 
consisted of 8 members, 4 Euiopeans and 1 Indians. Of these 8 members, 5, 
he., a majority did not belong to any of the Imperial Services in India. 
Of the 3 Indians, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu is well known, I have no doubt, 
to Honourable ^Members of this House as one who at one time Avas a 
leading figure m the public life of this country and Avho spent a long number 
of years in the seivice of his motherland. The other, hlr. Samarth, was a 
Member of the other. House, and a very leading Member, who always took an 
active }jart in the discussions upon public affairs Arhich took place in the 
I.egislatiA’-e Assembly. The third member. Sir Muhammad Habibullah, aaos a 
member of the Bar Avho after some years of practice AA’as appointed to a special 
j)Osl. in i\Iadra.« and subsequently became a Member of the Executive Council 
there. The only Indian member out of tlie four members Avho aa'us a member 
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of our services v;as Eai Baliaclur Pundit Hari Kishen Kaui, one of the leading 
memljers of the Punjab Provincial Service. Of the four European members 
tv%*o came cut from England, one a well-known authority on constitutional law 
and constitutional history and the other an ci-Cabinet alinistcr. There were 
only two European members of the Commission who belon.yed to the Services, 
one to the Indian Civil Service and one to the Indian Police Service. That was 
the con.stitution of this Commission. The Commission travelled all over India 
and held inquiries into the questions which had been referred to them. My 
Honourable friend,' Mr. Karandikar, complained in his speech this morning 
that their inquiries were one-sided, that the popular view was not placed before 
them, and in consequence their Eeport cannot carry such weight as it would 
have carried had both sides of the case been represented to them. IVell, Sir, 
whose fault was it that the popular view was not represented to tliis Com- 
mission 1 Unfortunately, the popular leaders decided upon boycotting the 
Commission, and the result was that they did not place their view of the matter 
before it. But it must not be forgotten that there were two popular leaders on 
the Commission itself, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu and IMr. Samarth, and in 
consequence they were well able to place the popular mew before the body of 
which they were members. And I have no doubt that it was as a result of their 
advocacy of the popular view that all this provincialisation of the Sermces 
operating in the transferred field and the greater Indianisation of the AU-India 
Sendees has been advocated by the Lee Commission. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the reference of all these matters again to a Committee of the two Houses 
will sen'e no useful purpose and will merely delay decision upon the problems 
which were referred to the Commission. And after all, there have been two full 
dress debates, one in the other House and again one here to-day, when Honour- 
able Members have had full opportunity of expressing their mews and of ad- 
msing the Secretary of State with reference to what the right position in this 
matter is. MTiere is then the necessity of postponing decision by referring this 
question again to a Committee of the two Houses ? No useful purpose will 
really be served by this reference to a Committee consisting of non-officials 
and officials. The Eoyal Commission itself consisted of officials and non- 
officials and in consequence a second reference to another committee will not 
bring about any practical results. And I am afraid the amendment moved by 
my Honourable Mend, Mr. Karandikar, will create a position of difficulty, for 
one of the two Houses of Legislature because in view of what has been said and 
in view of the pronouncements made, really they would have to face a very 
difficult position indeed by coming on to this J oint Committee and then swallow- 
ing what they have hitherto said. Therefore, I think, from aU points of view 
really it woidd be best if my Honourable friend were to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

The Hoxoueable Sir hlANECKJI DADAEHCY (Central Provinces: 
General) Sir, I object to this amendment from another point of view. 
This amendment is of a peculiar character. It wants a Committee of both 
Houses to sit m judgment on the Eeport of the Lee Commission, and as such 
the proposal to my mind is simply ridiculous. 

The Ho-otjbable Dr. Sir DEVA PEASAD SAEVADHIEAEY : That 
is what we are doing now. 
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The HoNoxmABLE Sir MANECKJ! DADABHOY ; No, we are not doing 
that now. What does this amendment ask ? That 10 elected members of 
that House associated with 5 elected members of this House should sit together 
and consider the Report and call for all documentary, oral and other evidence 
as they think fit and make any fresh proposals they deem proper. In the 
sub-clauses to this amendment the widest possible powers are allowed to this 
Committee. Now, Sir, does my Honourable friend seriously intend that the 
country should spend another five lakhs of rupees and that what the Lee 
Commission did by way of thorough investigation should be repeated by this 
Committee ? Is there any man in this Council who would attach more 
weight in such administrative matters to the conclusions of amateur politi- 
cians who never had any administrative knowledge or experience ? Is this 
Coimcil to be guided by the views of politicians who had no administrative 
training in big matters involving the administration of the country and the 
welfare of one-fifth of the human race ? 

The Honoheahee 1\Ir. R. P. KARANDIKAR : We will have the 
Honom'able Member himself. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I submit the propo- 
sal is one which does not appeal tome. It i.s, in tlie first instance, impossible 
for this body, constituted as it would be, to come to any decision. On that 
body who would be elected 1 On that body elected Members mostly will 
be representatives who have shown great bias and prejudice against this 
Report and who have refused to discuss and debate the Report from the 
standpoint of the matenals that are embodied in the Report. Is that body 
likely to come to a decision worthy of the importance of the subject ? I 
do not believe at all that there will be any unanimity in that Committee. 
Public money and public time will be wasted if this suggestion is accepted. 
I therefore request the House to reject the amendment if my Honourable 
friend does not agree to withdraw it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The motion now before the 
House is : 

“ That for the Resolution proposed by the Honourable Jlr. Crerar the words S9t out in 
the amendment moved by the Honourable Mr. Karandikar be substituted.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 


16th Scplemhzr, 1924. 

The Honourable JMr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar: Nominated Non* 
official) : Sir, I beg to move : 

‘‘ (a) That for the words and figures from ' (1) that the following rccommendatio 
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of the Royal Commission ’ down to tho end of paragraph (1) {b), the folloAving ho sub- 
stituted, namely ; — 

(1) That in modification of the recommendations of tho Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India on the subject of tho recruitment and control 
of tho All-India Services, the following propositions be adopted, namclj’ : — 

(а) That every All- India Service, Avhctiier operating in tho reserved or in the 

transferred field, should, so far as future recruits arc concerned, be a 2 )point- 
ed and controlled by Local Governments ; 

(б) That recruitment for the All- India Services bo so conducted ns to produce 

at the earliest possible moment not exceeding ten years, a proportion of 
Indians to Euroiioansin each such sorviccin the ratio of 75 to 26 per cent. 

(h) That Bub-iraragraph ” 

•The Honourahle the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member should 
not move his clause [h) at the j)resent stage. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAPDE : In dealing with the amend-' 
ments I take it for granted, and hope that the Honourable Members also will 
do so, namely, that the Lee Commission was very well composed, that is to say, 
its personnel was unexceptionable. Its recommendations are also unanimously 
arrived at, and that both these facts deserve our respect, and we have got to 
treat them with as much deference as we can. Well, arising out of that circum- 
stance is a circumstance which I wish to mention specially, namely, they being 
composed of men of great eminence according to our Hindu ideas they were as 
Brahmins are the best of men. Well, these arc the Brahmins of the whole 
British Empire and such men were sitting together on this Lee Commission. 
But like Brahmins — ^the Brahmins are fond of the caste system — and these being 
the Brahmins, the}'" are also fond of the caste system, and they introduced it here. 
Brahmins are divide<l into two parts, which are called Panch Gaud and Panch 
Saraswat. So they divided the whole Service into two parts, one having a 
domicile in England and-^another havdng a domicile in India. Twm Brah- 
mins of two castes ; they met together — that is the beauty of our Hindu 
religion, and R is this that it fits in anywhere. Having made that distinction, 
they then went on to consider all the matters that were laid before them-- in 
fact it was only one, as will be seen from the earlier part of their Report and the 
history given there I am not going to mention the rest but only one part of it, 
namely, the Macdonald Committee. They recommended that the in(]uiry 
should be into the case of all the SerAuces and into all the reforms that have 
been introduced, and the adjustment of both ; there w'ere three subjects, the 
Services, the Legislature, and +he interaction between them, and all these were 

he considered. Well, this was a large problem, or, popularly speaking, a 
large fish, and some would like at once to roast and fry the "whole fish, and 
others would like to ditdde it into two parts and take each part and ma*ke n into 
a kind of pastry or some other thing — the Government chose that th.cy 
should not take the whole problem at once, and they appointed this Lee Com- 
mission to^tahe only one part, nantely, the Services— not all the Seivices,[^ouly 
the head of that part. They want to cook each separately. One may not 
object to that, as a m.attor of opinion I m.ay differ, but stiil there itris. So 
I am now confining myself to that part. Well, how about this Commission 'i 
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I have praised tliem, 1 admit tliat they were very good men, I admit they work- 
ed conscientiously and in the best manner, but, as I said, defects crept in be- 
'Cause of their being regarded as Brahmins, as they divided the Services into 
two parts, namely, those having, if you choose to call it, a non-Indian domicile 
or European domicile, and the other having an Indian domicile. These are two 
castes, not two races — I do not want to deal with the racial point at all. It is 
a caste business. AVell, proceeding to that, they confined themselves to the 
All -India Services, and only incidentally mentioned the others. That is their 
way. Eirst, there are the Brahmins, then the Khatriyas, then you get the 
Vaishj^as, which is the ordinary serving class, and then the Sudras, the servants. 
They omit the Khatriyas, they omit the Vaishyas and for the present purposes 
also the Sudra class, and only deal with the Brahmin caste. In making these 
recommendations they came to the conclusion that in the first year there would 
be an increase of cost. Well speaking in round figures in the beginning the costs 
come to something like Rs. 98 lakhs, and then they go on until they increase to 
nearly Es. crores, and then they begin a decline and then go back— I do not 
know whether they fall to zero — ^butl suppose it will go back to 96 lakhs. AATiere 
is the monej'- to come from ? They did not consider that question at all. With 
all due respect to this Commission, they never devoted their attention to find- 
ing out as to how the increase is to be provided for. That is one of the Brah- 
min’s faidts. Then the other thing'is that they did not explore any part of the 
subject so as to find out whether reductions in any direction were possible. 
That I find was a great defect; and it is no use talking of a defect without 
supjplyingthe remedy, because I am not a des motive critic, I am what you 
may call a constructive critic. So I went about to seek a remedy and I 
said, 'let us see. There is a schedule of what we used to call listed appoint- 
ments, they are mentioned, and they are to be given only to members of the 
Indian Civil Service. AA’'ell I find that had these eminent Brahmins looked 
into that, they would have discovered that there were some fields 
from which this highest Ser^ce is, so to say, excluded, or rather what I say is 
that they should not be employed in those posts at all. There is a list given, 

I do not think I need give it, everybody is famihar ■with it. You will find 
the subject of Education not mentioned in that fist. Similarly, commerce 
is not mentioned there ; also finance is not mentioned there. Kow we find 
the members of this highest Ser\dce employed in various posts, these highly- 
trained, most intelligent, carefully selected and nicely and most carefully 
brought up, — how are they employed in India ? They do not confine them- 
selves to their proper sphere, and so we find, one of these civil servants 
a very nice, a very able man, superintending a printing j)tess. This I. C. S. 
gentleman was selected vdth great care, was brought up with great care, 
trained vith great care, to. industrial work^and he. is einployed in looking 
after the printing press. I say this is bad. Then. I find that another highly 
educated, most nicely brought up member of the Ser-crce is put on telegraph 
duty, post office duty. I think this is rather a bhd'thing to do:- Even in the 
matter of finance, I suppose my Hoii,ourable Colleagues vill agree with me, 
that finance is a technical subject and it requires a long preparation to attain 
eminence ; so that in that department there should be what are called char- 
tered accountants and people who have made it the business of their life to 
master all the details of it. AA^e could employ one of them ; what do we do ? 
liSDPI . AJL 
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We bring out these carefully selected I. C. S. gentlemen, then we give them 
a training in finance. First we put them on to district duties and let them 
acquire some Imowledge of the country and then we carefully draft the most 
intelligent of them into the Finance Department, train them there and then 
bring them to the Secretariat here and they get more training and then they 
become Finance Members. There is nothing to be objected to, so far as I 
can see. Some of the best financiers in the world have been produced by 
Civil Service training in that way. The last I met, I suppose all of us remem- 
ber, was Sir William Meyer, one of the greatest financiers. The reason is 
that these are carefully selected people and you can teach them almost 
anything you like. There is no trouble about it. But in spite of all that, 
I tnink that this is a branch for which the general public also train its people 
as chartered accountants, as financiers. I do not see why our highly trained 
■Civil Servants should be put to this business of finance when we can get an 
expert financier ready made in the market. As a matter of fact,^^ the 
Government of India themselves recognise it, and now we have our Finance 
Member, specially brought out from England, a very able person, a very good 
man and all the rest -of it. Had this Lee Commission looked about this 
business and seen whether these highly trained persons are necessary or 
whether they can be spared, I think they would have found that there are a 
good number of places from which they could have been spared, and to that 
extent, the cadre could be reduced ; and the expenditure in bringing them up 
and training them and other things might have been saved. So, that would be 
one source from which this additional cost could be met. They could have 
explored these things to secure more revenue or rather to husband the 
revenue which they already have. The Brahmins are notoriously extra- 
vagant and so are these people. But if 5mu husband your resources and 
manage your gift an'd use if properly, ymu can make a decent living out of it. 
If you reduce 'th e cadre and do not employ them on business not strictly assigired 
to them, then you would probably find more funds left than there would 
otherwise be. I did not mention one department and I wish to mention 
it now, and that is the judicial department. According to the schedule, 
the posts of District Judges and District Magistrates are reserved for the 
Civil Service. It might be that in those days wjien tnis Service was created, 
there was not a large class of pleaders. There was not a large class of what 
y’ou call ])rofessional men ; and in those days it was perhaps necessary to bring 
men and train them in the judicial dej)artment. But now the Bar has become 
overcrowded. I read an article in the “ Times of India ” which says that 
pleaders are increasing and litigation is going do^vn. I suppose my Honour- 
able Colleagues wilFagree that Indians practising at the Bar have a special 
ambition. They tMk of having an Indian Bar, having Indian Inns of 
Court, and Benchers and all appliances of control. There is a Bill coming 
up I believe ; at least it is talked hbout. Now,*iif’ Great Britain, the judi- 
ciary is entirely taken from' pedple in the profession. Practising barristers 
rise io eminence, become King," s- Counsel and in course of time they occupy 
selected higher judicial appointments, also the lower judicial appointments, 
namely. County Court Judges and Magistrates. If we could, therefore, 
spare our Indian Civil Service from going into these judicial appointments, 
it would be a matter of very great importance and affect much saving. If 
my countrymen have done well in any department of administration, it is in 
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the judicial department. I could give you illustrious names from Calcutta, 
^ and the United Provinces, illustrious names even from the Central Provinces, 
I think, and Madras, and so on. These people have filled honourable judicial 
positions with great distinction and some of them have retired with long 
titles. Therefore, I say now that the circumstances have changed, kindly 
take the judiciary also out of the sphere of the Civil Service. You can then 
reduce the cadre, and save the expenses of preparation, training, and all the 
rest of it, and in that way you save. You also save in another direction. Take 
them away from these technical posts, then these technical appointments will 
easily admit of being filled up, so to say, by a system of contract, just as we have 
got a Finance Member for five years on a certain pay. He goes away after 
that period and he does not claim pension. You then get another expert. The 
same is the case with the Department of Commerce. I do not mean to reflect 
at all on the Civil Service. They have done very well even as commercial men^ 
but still I say that these are technical appointments and should go to the persons, 
of the profession. Many of the minor departments can go to men in the profes- 
sion and thus expenditure can be saved. Of course you will have to reduce 
the cadre, but that does not matter. The remaining persons will be very 
happy and we shall be very glad to give them all that they want. A discon- 
tented service is a great misfortune. I want that the Service should be 
thoroughly contented. In fact, I want each individual member of it to feel 
that he is very well looked after and he should not want to go out of India. I 
should Hke them to settle down here. I' want to make their fives very happy. 
In that way you see that I am not unkind to them at all. In fact, I want 
to extend their sphere of action in another direction. In England, there is what 
is called a Parliamentary Secretariat. I suppose the time has come when we 
should have in India also a Parliamentary Secretariat, where these highly trained, 
members will be highly useful. I thus provide for them another department in. 
which they can be employed. So, I say there should be this exploration.. 
Have you seen how a householder acts ? I found I had two thread ceremonies 
and one marriage to do and it required so many thousand rupees, and I had not 
the money. I found that the best course was not to have a new coat but to 
go on vdth the old coat for one more year, not to buy a horse, but to go on with 
what T had. In the same way had the gentlemen of the Lee Commission done 
so and explored these things, this difficulty of 1^ crores woifld not have appeared 
so terrible as it appears now, and no new or additional taxation would be 
required. ^All that money would have been provided for by exploration of 
possible savings. Another defect which I found and which I have mentioned 
is their caste distinction. They have tried to introduce the caste distinction 
in the Services. Thej’- say that gentlemen of non-Indiah 'domicile should be 
provided with passages and .with convenience of doctors and for remitting 
money. Their reasons 'for making these distinctions are not convincing. 
Take the cadre as it is now dr as it was three or four years ago (because 
lately we have taken to examining people' for the Civil Service in India too). 
What was the state of things in the case of an Indian wishing to enter the higher 
Civil Serffice ? He had to go to England, join some college, five a few years in 
England, and learn all the subjects he wanted to be examined in, and then he 
went through a ygtj narrow door called competition, competitive examination. 
He, however, went there, or his father perhaps borrowed in some cases and in 
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other cases got money somehow anti he sent his son to England. He had t® 
maintain his son for four or five years in England to bo trained tliere. Supposing 
he passed, then he had to be kept there for another few year.s to learn riding, 
to go about, see people and make acquaintancc.s, learn IDn^lisli life, and so forth. 
Then you bring him out here and send him into some district as a supernumerary. 
He has no particular duty to perform but tries to get generally acquainted with 
the people and see the country, and so forth. All this is done as training and 
that is all right. AVhy should he rcc.ive less tli n a civil servant with a 
non-Indian domicile ? It is a general rule that everybody likes to educate hi? 
son at least as well as he himself lias been educated. Tliatisagoodideaand 
I accejit it. Then, this Indian Civil Servant of the Indian domicile has got a 
son and generally ho has many sons. He wants to briiig them uj) in the .same 
style as he was brought up. He was sent to England, so he has got to send his 
wife and his son to England. The wife and the son remain in England. The 
son attends the college and goes through 1 he whole training. The necessity 
for him to send money to England is thus just the same as it is to the Indian 
£/ivil Service officer with an EjUglish domicile. 


How take the question of passage money. The Englishman must go Home. 
It is his own country and therefore he likes to go there. The climate of England 
suits him very well and he goes there to refresh his energy. This Euglisliman, 
when he goes to England, kills ver}' many birds with one stone. He gocs^;o 
his o^vn country. That is very good. He sees ,his sous and looks after their 
education. That is also very good. Supposing he is a Judge, he goes and sees 
some of the Judge’s Court. If he is an Engineer, then he goes to some Engineer’s 
place just to refresh his memory and keep himself ia contact with the latest 
ideas on the subject and he as proficient as he can possibly be. That is all 
right. But the same necessity arises in the case of the Indian Ci%'il Servant 
of Indian domicile. He wants to go to England to see any of h's people 
tliere. He’ has to pay the same passage money. If he is in a profession, he 
also goes to the places of his profession and tries to increase his kuowledge 
and keep up to date. So,' the cases of both these officials are practically 
the same. In the case of an officer of an Indian domicile, however, the 
diHerence is that he ii not going to his own country but is taking himself 
away from his country. ■ That is the disadvantage in his case. Anyhow, the 
necessity of going over there and spending some mone}’^ and the inconvenience 
caused thereby are'coinmon to both of them. The third distinction that 
the Lee Cornmission have made is rather amusing to me. They say that 
the officers with a European domicile want themselves to be treated by 
a -European doctor when ill. I said to myself that it was aU right. But 
does not -(the Indian wa^t^to'be treated by an Indian doctor ? Personally 
I do not see why a European should object to be treated by an Indian 
doctor. ^Vbeh‘Indians go to England they have to have English doctors. 
The Commissioners may say that the ladies of these European officers might . 
object. AVell,- the women are always conservative, whether they are Indian 
or European. It is a matter of sentiment. The Indian I. M. S. doctor is . 
trained in the same college as the European I. M. S. doctor, lie has been to Eng- 
land, and been very carefully examined, he has learnt all that medical science . 
could teach, and then he' comes out to India and diagnoses the diseases just as 
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■v\ ell r.s : nv doctor with an English domicile can do, lie prescribes the same medi- 
cines as a' e prescribed by European doctors. Supposing he prescribes quinine, 

I do not think it will lo e its property because the doctor who has prescribed it is 
an Indian doctor. In other words, quinine caimot have one cflcct il prescribed 
ln» Jill Fnglisli doctor with an English domicile and another eficct if prescribed 
by an Indian doctor with an Indian domicile. Such a Ih'ng is unknown. 

So. all there three rc<'i''ons which have been advanced by the Lee Com- 
Jiiissio}! people do not ajipear to )ne to be conclusive. I have, therefore, in 
my aimndment proposed that these distinctions .should be aboli.shed. Both 
the hid ans and the Europeans are members of the highe.st Indian Service 
and in tlieir case no di.ctincticn should be made between the .allowances, re- 
mittance conce.'^sions and other things that may be given to the Europes-n mem- 
bers of the Service. I'hen, we go a little bit further and we see. ■. 

The IIoKOTjR.^nnr. Dr. Miax Sir ^rUlIAl\DfAD SHAEI (Law Memberl y 
May I be permitted, Sir. to ask the Honourable Member where is that amend- 
ment that he is speaking of ? 

The Honoeratu.e Mr, G. S. KlIAPARDE : The reply is that this amend- 
ment is to be found in clause (a) of my amendment where I .sa}’^ : 

■' Th.nt cvcr3'-All-Indift Service, wlictlier operating in the reserved or in the transferred 
field, should, so far as future recruits arc concerned, be appointed and controlled by Local 
Governments." 

I maintain that the members of the highest Civil Sen'ices are included in 
the -All-India Services. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT; The Honourable Member is 
traveli ng very far from his amendment. I have not interrupted him so far, 
but I must remind him with regret that he has already e.xceeded his time limit. 

I would ask the Honourable Member to bring his remarks to a close. 

The Honourable 3Ir. G. S. KHAPARDE ; 1 bow to the decision and I 
will close my remarks very shortly. I ( nly want to mention the other heads 
about vhich I want to speak. I object to the Lee Commissien's Report cn the 
ground that it is unbusinc.^slike. I do not know any other term. I believe 
‘ ur businesslike ’ is i.ot an olTensive term. Therefore, I object to tbeir Report.' 

I want to proceed a little further and say that you should not make any 
distinction between the members of the All-India Services. ^ -It does not 
matter whether the)’ are Europeans or Indians. I want to provide for that 
The principle of my amendment is that all these distinctions should be done 
away with. All the allowances, such as travelling allowance, etc., should be 
given cn the same scale to all of them, otherwise you caimot have a contented 
Service. All the existing rights of the members should be maintained. 

For the future entrants, however, I would say that they will liaA’e to 
ceme in under one condition which will be laid down hereafter by the Govern- 
ment f f India, I hope, in consultation with us. Anyhow, there will be some 
condition laid down and everybody will then come in under that one 
condition. 
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Tlie, third thing which I wish to bring in is that it can be eaid against my 
amendment that if you want to do away with caste distinction, why do you 
mention that the Indians must be 76 per cent, and the Europeans must be 25 
per cent. The reply is that this distinction I have made has been declared by 
the 1917 declaration under which this'Act of 1919 was enacted and in which the 
words are “ increasing association.” I thought then, and I still think so now, 
that the words ought to have been “increasing assimilation.” But they would 
not agi’ee to m}’’ word “ assimilation ” and they said that it ought to be 
“association.” If * the word wa's /“ assimilation ” then I shall not talk of 
percentages at all. But since they talk of “ association ” and recommend in 
the case of some departme'nts 50 and 50, in the case of others 25 and 75, etc., 
I have thought it proper to take a flat rate of 75 and 25. 

Another thing on which I .will lay particular stress is that you should give 
them increased pay and be done with them. But they say “ No.” If you 
■give them an increase of Rs. 100 per mensem they will spend it, but I say 
“ why not compel them to contribute towards the Provident Fund out of 
which they can borrow.” In that case, the question of exchange wiU come up. 
Sometimes the exchange will be very low, then it will be profitable to give them 
in rupees. So, I say it is better to give them so much pay in sterling if you like, 
but give it to all entitled to it without making any distinctions. It will be easy 
to manage. It will not require an establishment to be kept up to adminiAer 
the fund. Why not do it in tlris way ? I forgot to mention about the Com- 
missioners in Madras. Why cannot these appointments of Commissioneis 
be abolished all over India 1 They do not appear to have any special busi- 
ness. However, that is a matter of small importance. It is onl 3 »- one of the 
ways of exploring how the cost can be reduced. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT ; My disinclination to stop the 
Honourable Member is as strong as ever, but my duty compels me to do so. 
I must really ask him to draw his remarks to a close. 

The Honourable- Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE ; Very well. Sir, with 
these words I will bring my remarks to a close. 

The Honoot.able Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, availing myself of the leave which 
you Were good enough to give me yesterday, I propose to put before the House, 
necessarily in a modified form, the last part of my amendment as appearing 
in the Agenda, and the modification that I have, after consideration, adopted 
and submit for your consideration is that : 

“ For (a) (I) (6) the following words be substituted," 

‘ That all recruitment in England for the various Services I c for the present stop p ed ’ 

But I just want to say a few words in regard to what has fallen from my 
Honourable and esteemed friend the Honourable Mr. Khapiarde. Like a 
good Brahmin he wants to see caste distinctions everywhere. That is the 
normal Brahmin frame of mind — ^white or dark. I would like to ask him 
if he would like to see fairly early marriage introduced among 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT ; I hope the Honourable Member 
is not going to deal with the subject of early marriage. 
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Tre HoxorRAni.E Dr. Sir DEVA TKASAD SARVADHIKARY : Itr 
arises out of the remarks of the Honourable Member and the Lee Eecommend- 
ations as I svill show in a minute. We have in these Recommendations a 
provision about certain concessions after five years of service. I appeal to 
all Avho Icnow to sa}* whether the marriage of young officers from England 
as a matter of fact take^ place at the end of five years or not. A young 
man coming out at the age of 21 does not mairy at the age of 26. I ask 
whether on the merits therefore it would not be an advantage to put the begin- 
ning of the concession period at tlie seventh or the eighth year of service, 
if there must be concessions, and not the fifth. Fully four or five lakhs of 
rupees would thus be saved to Indian revenue, and the desire to see early mar- 
riage promoted among the European members of the Services v ill be gratified. 
As it is they would be £1 ,500 or thereabout j better oft' than the Indian Members 
at thi-. stage, hly friend has referred to other Brahminical matters, one of 
which may well be that arising out of image or idol worship. Those who Imow 
something of the worship of the Goddes; Durga in Bengal know that she 
is ten-handed. The tradition according to the \allage grand dame is that 
when the eldest son, Ganesh the God of Wisdom, was ill-advised enough to 
seek matrimony, the Great jMother spread out ten hands, lest the daughter- 
in-law should come in and interfere with domestic arrangements and with 
these ten hands thrown out, she Ind spread out on a big plantain leaf a rich 
repast —her last square meal before the daughter-in-law’s advent MTien 
Ganesh happened to come back to get something he had forgotten and found 
the mother with ten hands, and ascertamed the reason, he preferred to 
have the fare?-dressed and vermillion ])ainted plantain tree as his wife. 
Ard is that what is going to happen begiuse under the Reforms Scheme 
a differ nt set of things is likely to come and before the interfering power 
arises, tlie best that can be had out of the situation should be secured for 
and by the outgoing power. The ten hands of the powerful Goddess coming 
out to guard against the likel)* interference of the daughter-in-law would 
alarm even the God of Wisdom, nay the God of Valour who elected to 
lema’n single. 

This brings me to the subject of my amendment. I brought out certain 
points yesterday in this concern and do ^ot wish to labour those. I shall 
restrict my observat’ons to day mainly to those I did not bring out yesterday. 
The reason why I want recruitment for the present to be stopped — I cannot 
■expressly say for how long— has to a certain extent been brought out by my 
friend. If the position is already difficult for those who are actually in service, 
because of the small instahneut of Refor rs their successor’s position will be 
more difficult when more reforms and more real powers are given, wffien more 
subjects are transferred and on the whole a more complicated .‘tate of things 
comes about, even if they had bargained for it. They should come with 
their eyes open, their minds absolutely clear, and know the terms upon and 
•work for which they have to com'e to India. We were told that recruitment 
is an organised matter and cannot be interfered with lightly, and that should 
we stop reernitraent pven for a time, we are not likely to get the right kind of 
material when w'e reopen recruitment. What we have been getting for the 
last four years in Bng’and is certainly not the type of men thit we want. We 
had not a sufficient number of candidates, whatever the reasons may be. We 
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have to take all we can get and supplement them by military recruits as we 
had to do in the near past. We do not get the pick of the men for reasons of 
uncertainty. I am fully convinced, when we have settled our domestic affairs 
absolutely and to the satisfaction of the parties concerned, there will be no 
difficulty in getting the type of men we want. Other countries and, as I showed 
yesterday, other departments of life in this country have no difficulty. May 
I have your leave and that of the House to refer to three short paragraphs in 
an article by Lord Winterton in a recent number of the Asiatic Revieio, 
where he deals with the question of recruitment elsewhere and the hardships 
of the services there and the possibilities. One extract is as follows ; 

That hard ■work. diflScult conditions and indifferent pay do not of themselves act as a 
deterrent to the Civil Service overseas is proved by the case of Africa.” 

So I take it that conditions of serrnce cannot be more attractive in Africa, 
East, West or South, than they are even in uncivilised India. ^ 

Then his Lordship says : 

“ I can scarcely conceive a harder life than that led, say, by a British member of the 
Sondan Civil Service in the Equatorial Pro'vinces.” 

The last paragraph that I shall quote is as follows ; 

“It must be remembered ho'W small are the entrances to a livelihood open to the- 
successful University man in the present time of •world-'wide trade depression, and though 
no one -wishes to see men go into the Indian Civil Services because there is nothing else for 
them to do, it is legitimate to emphasise the fact that the war has made life in every pro- 
fession harder than easier.” 

Are we sure that middle class employment in England has been so satis" 
factorily settled that it will be difficult for us to get 45 British youths of the 
right 133 ) 6 , or whatever number' is fixed, which the Honourable the Home 
Member said elsewhere is annually absorbed by any mercantile firm 
in India. 

I, submit therefore, Sir. that there is absoluteW no ground for apprehen- 
sion that if, for a short time, recruitment is suspended for reasons that to us 
appear nccessarv, when the time comes for reopening recruitment, there will 
be any real difficult}'. On the general question the mind of the House should 
be abso.utely clear that till matters have settled down, as a result of the 
Keforms Inquiry Committee, till we know where we are, we have no need for 
taking what we can get nor r’ght to let people come in and be disgruntled more 
than ever. 

The HoisduEABLE Sir llIAHECKJf DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, I rise to oppose both the amendments. I -wish I could possibly 
accept the proposals enunciated by my friend Dr. Sarvadhikary. The argu- 
ments on which he has based his proposal for the total stoppage of all recruit- 
ment seem to my mind not only unconvincing, but not feasible, and will, if put 
into practice, cause disastrous consequences. My Honourable friend has not 
realised the other side of the question. His only ground, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain from his speech, is that the Reform inquiry is pending, and 
theremay bea change in the constitution hereafter, and it would not be fair to 
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Tvromoting juniora ; how are you going to fill up tho gap in the junior ranks ? 
Where are you going to get tho men from ? My Honourable friend may say, 
■we will take men from tho Provincial Scrviecs, All right, we will take men 
from the Provincial Services and fill up tho lower gap, but once that is done 
and you resume recruitment, what are you going to do with these men who 
have been put from the Provincial Services into tliis gap ? Arc you going to 
kick them out ? Will not that cause discontent, and dislocate the work of the 
Service altogether ? Will you be satisfied with the poor and inadequate 
training and knowledge of these men ; will you prefer them to a highly cultured 
4ind equipped class of men 1 I say to my mind the whole proposition is an 
altogether impracticable suggestion and could not possibly be adopted. 

I will, with your permission, say a couple of words only with reference to 
my Honourable friend Mr. Khapardc’s amendment. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Khapardo, like Oliver Twist, always wants something more. If he gets 
.gomething, he says, no I am not satisfied, I must have something more 

The Homourabee Mr. 6 . S. KHAPARDE : Everybody, even the Civil 
■Service, wants something more. 

The Hoeourahi.e Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : But there is a limita- 
-tion tqj:he demand which we can only rationally make. Now what was the 
^2 yj. position of 'recruitment in 1920 ? In 1920 in 

* the Indian Civil Service the recruitment of 

Indians was fixed at 33 per cent. It was then agreed to raise it by H 
■percent anpuallyto -18 percent, in the 3 -oar 1930. To-day, which is only 
192‘i,’ if is nearly 39 per cent, and by the Lee Commission’s programme it is 
settled that the proportion should be 50 to 50 .in the cadre of the Indian Civil 
'Service’, and after this has been attained, it should be continued until a cadre of 
■60 Indians to 40" Europeans is reached. Now' I must sa}' honestl)-, Sir, that 
when,! first read the Lee Report this came upon me as a great surprise. I 
•never expected that the Lee Commission would go to this extent and fix a 
•cadre of 60 Indians to 40 Europeans. I do not look without some apprehension 
•and perfect equanimity on this proposal.- I hope everything will turn out all 
right. The promise and pledge of the British Parliament were of an increasing 
rassociation of Indians in the Services, but it "a-as then distinctly stated that 
Indians will ha ve to prove their fitness and the Judges of the fitness would be ihe 
Hritisb Parliament. Here to-day the Lee Commission Report has gone far in 
•advance of the Preamble of tbe Government of India Act and of Mr. Montagu’s 
-.Bcbeme and proposals. I tbink we are very lucky, very fortunate in having 
•jbhis generous proportion given to us. I think we ought to be reasonably satis- 
died -with what is given to us, and during the time when we are attaining this 
-proporfion let us show our fitness for administrative work ; let us prove our 
abilit}' and merit and then in the fulness of time ask for -n gradual increase 
■in the numbers. I think my Honourable friend will see fhe proprietv of my 
■remarks. {The Honourab'e Mr. G.S. Khnjyarde: “I do not.”) There are 
•some people who can never see things in their cor-ect perspective. There are 
•some people who are blind to other views except to their own and who do not 
know and can never realise what is good for them. We cannot help such people, 
let them abide hy the consequences. In my opinion the arrangement which 
has been arrived at both in the Indian Civil Service and the cadres of the Indian 
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Police and the Indian Forest Service seems to be just and reasonable and uo 
sane person can quarrel vrith it. For these reasons, Sir, I cannot see mj waj 
to supporting either of these two amendments. 

The Hohoukable Me. J. P. THOMPSON (Political Secretary) : Oa 
behalf of the Government of India, Sir, I join in the opposition to both these 
amendments. It is always a pleasure to hear the Honourable Mr. Khaparde 
speak and to open the proceedings with a speech from him is rather like getting 
up on a bright morning after months of mist and rain. Theissues before the 
House, which are raised by his speech, by his amendment and by that moved 
■ by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikar}*, are perfectl}' clear. The first of them is 
the demand for further provincialisation. Further provincialisation can be 
effected by delegation of powers under the Government of India Act. The 
question that w^e have to decide is whether we, as a House, should recommend 
to the Government of India to continue the process further. There are two 
aspects of this question, first the constitutional and, secondl}', the practical. i\Iy 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, yesterday explained to us in very 
lucid and forcible terms the constitutional position. He pointed out that 
the same logic which makes it necessary to transfer .the control of the Services 
working in the transferred fields to the Local Governments makes it necessary 
for the Secretary of State to retain control over the All-India Services working 
in the reserved fields. So' long as he retains responsibility, he must retain 
control. The position is put very clearly in the note by Professor Coupland, 
which is printed at pages 116 to 123 of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Chnl Sendees in India. Let me read to the House what he 
says about the constitutional position. He is quoting at the outset from the 
first reforms despatch of the Government of India in paragraph 10 of his note, 
page 119 ; 

“ As regards the All- India Services, ‘ we consider that recruitment, whether in England 
or in India, should be according to the methods laid down by the Secretary of State, 
and that aU persons recruited should be appointed by that authority.’ These proposals 
were accepted by the Division of Functions Committee and the Secretary of State. They 
were embodied in the Act in sections 96- B, 96-C and 97 to 100 inclusive. And in the 
Memorandum he laid before Parhament by way of explanation of the Bill, the Secretary of 
State declared, in particular, that ‘ members of All- India Services will continue as at 
present to be appointed by the Secretary cf State in Council, and the conditions of their 
service will be regulated by the same authority, which' alone will have power to dismiss 
them’. 


He goes on : 

“ This decision was dictated by the second of the two cardina' principles of the Keforms. 
If the one principle was to make Ministers and Legislative Councils responsible in the 
fu'lest practical degree for the good government of the transferred field, the other principle 
was that the Secretary of State and Parliament must remain no less fully responsible for the 
good government of the reserved field. It was never intended that this reserved responsi- 
bility should be diminished or delegated by degrees. The only change contemplated was 
the s'ngle tchange involved in the transfer, when the time should be ripe, of a subjec' or 
subjects in the first instance reserved. As long as such subjects should be reseived. the 
responsibility of Parliament .with regard to them was to remain complete. It lollows 
that the Secretary of State must continue to control the All-India Services operating 
in the reserved field. Only through the Secretary of State can Parliament’s responsibility 
be fulfilled ; it cannot be fulfilled through any other agency if responsible government is 
to be interpreted and practised in accordance, not merely with constitutional forms, but 
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■with the well-established lessons of political experience. And the Secretary of State on 
his part can only discharge this duty if he controls the Services concerned.” 

That, Sir, is a very clear statement of what has all along been inknded 
and it would, I think, obviously be a breach of these intentions if we were now 
to transfer control of the All-India Sersnces which are operating in the reserved 
fields to the Local Governments. 

Tnow come to the practical aspect of the question. ’..Lere seems to be 
an idea that the new conditions proposed will in some way v ork hardly on the 
Indian members of the Service. Let us just examine that idea. The Indian 
members of the Service Avho now draw oA’^erscas pay will continue to draw it. 
They will obtain the remittance prixdleges if they have a Avife and family in 
-England. That, Honourable Members aa-UI recollect, is in accordance with 
the principle which is embodied in the Government of India Act in regard to 
the pay of members of the Council of India. An Englishman serAung on the 
Council of India is paid at the rate of £1,200 a year. An Indian Member of 
that Council draAA’s in addition an allowance of £600 a year as a subsistence 
allowance on the ground that he is residing outside his own country. 

Howl come to the question of passage concessibrs. 1 undeistand these 
concessions also AA'ill b'’ extended to' Indian membeis of tl e Cnil ^erA’ice draAA'- 
ing overseas allowance now. My .Honourable friend Mr. Cferar ayUI correct 
me if I am Avrong in making this 'statement. 

The second practical aspect tjiat I vish to put before’ tl^e. House is'one 
that has been emphasised by many speakers. TLe'speakers^havc been divid- 
ed, apparently sharply, into tAvo. difierent schools of thought on this point. 
That point is that the stoppage of recriiitment is 'gomg* to afiect the prospects 
of recruitment, should it be necessary again to revive it. That comes up in 
connection A\-ith the provincialisation proposals and from the point of Aiew of 
abandoning the Secretar)' of State as ihe’ reciniiter. I I elieA'e — and many 
Honourable Members of this House have expressed their concurrence — that 
the Secretar}’^ of State is the only authority AA'hich can recruit for the All- 
India Services men of the right stamp. The Honourable Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary disagrees. It seems to' me, Sir, that the point is quite appar- 
ent that once you stop recruiting you cannot resume it on advantageous 
terms. If you stop recruiting, you break a tradition. You have got to 
re-create it. Men of the right stamp will not come forA\-aid until you have 
re-created that tradition. May I put this aspect in another Avay 1 Who w oule 
join the Club AA-hich has once closed itsjJoors ? 

The Hoxoup.aele Dr. Sib DEVA PII.A.SAD SAHVADHIKARY ; EAmn 
for spring cleaning ! 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : The Honourable Member 
proposes to close the doors much longer than for spring cleaning. What 
I do say, in .spite of Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary ’s opposition, is that, if 
we al tempt to recruit for the All-India administratiA-e Services — it may be 
difierent for the technical Services — through the Local GoA-ernmenls, we 
shall only get the wastage of England. We shall not get men f-f the stamp 
wc desire. 
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Thirdly, Sir, this is a matter in which the Government of India ar d we 
in the Central Legislatures are greatly interested. The Government of India 
draw from the Provincial cadres of the All-India Services the officers wliich 
they need for their own secretariat and for other appointments under their 
own control. The convenience of the Legislatures depends, to some extent at 
any rate, on the efficiency of the Government of India Secretariat. Is it 
right, is it reasonable, that the Government of India and the -Central Legis- 
latures in this respect should be at the men y of provincial standards I 

I now pass on. Sir, to the question which has been raised by the second 
part of the Honourable- Mr. Khaparde’s amendment. He proposes that 
recruitment should be so arranged that at the end often years there .shall be 
left in the service of India a residuum of 25 per cent, of British officers. 

The Honourable ]\Ir. G. S. KHAPARDE : 1 did not urge that j oiut 
here, anyhow. I have it in m)’’ amendment, but I did not U'ge it here. 

The Honourable Sir 1\'L4NECKJI DADABHOY ; Does my Honourable 
friend propose to abandon that part of his amendment 1 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE r If I did not urge a 
ground, it is supposed to be given up. 

' The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the House is entitled 
to have a clear indication on this point. Do I understand that the Honour- 
able Member wants to withdraw sub-clause (b) of his amendment 1 

The Honourable Mr.-G. S.' KHAPARDE; I would .withdraw the 
words “ not exceediug ten years ' I withdraw those words because I‘ did 
not urge this proposition here. ' 

The Honourable Mr. J.~P. THOMPSON ; Then the -position is, I take 
it, that the Honourable Member requires that we shall work up to a percent- 
age of 25 of British officers ‘in the Services after some wholly indeterminate 
period of years. Is that the case ? 

The Honourable jMr. G. S. KHAPARDE : X believe the expression 
used is “ at the earliest possible moment > 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I must point out that the amend- 
ment, as it stands, is before the House. If any words are to be removed, 
it can only be by process of amendment. Pending their removal, the 
Honourable Mr. Thompson is quite justified in commenting upon any 
words contained in the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : I think', as the Honourable 
Member is not going to withdraw them, it will be as well for me to make some 
comments on this proposal just in order to show the House how' difficult these 
problems of recruitment and percentages are. 

The Honourable Member proposes that we should work up to a percent- 
age of 25 after a period of ten years. Let me give the House some- figures. 
In paragraph 6 of the Report it is shoum that there are at present 1,2-90 
members in the Indian Civil Serffice. Of these, 165 are Indians. That leaves 
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1,125 Europeans. Now what we call in recruitment oases the casualty rate, 
that is to say, the average number of losses by retirement and death which 
inay be expected every year is, I believe. 4 -19 per cent. Lotus put it at 5 
per cent.' That means to say that in ten years’ time we should have got rid of 
50 per cent, of the Europeans now in the Service. That would bring down 
the number to 560, so that even if there is no Eurojican recruitment for 
the next ten years, we shall still have at the end of that period not less than 
43 per cent, of British officers in the. Indian Civil Service in India, I 
thought it possible that the Honourable Member was going to unfold- some 
scheme for offering particularly liberal terms in order to induce men to retire ! 
That would I fear prove very cxj)ensive, but if he is 'unablc to stimulate 
retirement, the only other way of bringing about what he desires is to stimu- 
late the other kind of casualties. I hope he will provide us with some very 
simple and painless method. All he will have to do is to get rid of about 24 
members of the Indian Civil Service each year, over and above the normal 
losses from deaths and ‘retirement. 

I how, Sir, come to the larger questions. Tlie question of the rate of 
Indianisation and the complementary question of the need for a British ele- 
ment are, of course, largely matters of opinion. I kno\v of no exact method 
of determining the- percentege of Europeans in the Government of India, 
in the administration of India, which- will give us the best' results. But Sir 
Deva Prasad Satvadhikary whose proposal would amount in .reality to an 
entire stoppage of European recruitment for India raises the whole question 
of the need for British officers in this country. Nowj this is n subject, Sir, on 
which it is easy to strike sparks, and I intend to strika noiie. But the need is 
a need which is based on facts deep-seated in human nature, and if Honour- 
able Members have studied the works of those who have written on this 
question, which is after all largely a question of the effect of climate on 
civilization, they - will have realised that this question is in reality a question 
for India of insurance, and it is simply and solely from the point of view of 
the advantage to India that it is admissible to discuss it. Just as every clime 
has its own fauna and its own flora, so every clime produces its ownJiuman 
character. England and France are separated by less than 30 miles of 
water, hardly more than the breadth of some Indian rivers in flood time,, 
and yet look at the difference between the characters of the English and the 
French. It used to be a commonplace among Indians in India when the 
French bulked more largely in India than they do now to contract the charac- 
ters of the British and of the French., 'Their comments were not always, 

I regret to say, to the advantage of the Englishman, but it was we who 
stood and the French who fell. Character; after all, is destiny. The main 
question for us ' to decide is whether India wants, whether India needs 
the British. I think there is hardly a man here who would seriously contest- 
that India does want, and probaby will always want, British soldiers 
and British administrators. Let us consider for a moment what the 
peculiar features are which make this desirable. It is not very difficult 
to explain. The only consideration is the dangers to which this country 
is exposed. Look at the map, the long coast line, the exposed ports,, 
the frailty of sea-borne commerce. Then the long land ffiontier, with its many 
openings into the fold, all safely closed now. Aid without — we can hear even. 
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The Honourable Sir HAEASBIHA SAEBIA (aiember for the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, I shall deal first with the amend-, 
ment moved by the Honourable Sir Deya Prasad Sarvadhikary. I realise that 
.almost all that can be said on this difficult question has been said already on both 
.sides cf the House ; but I feel it my duty to show to the House that, whatever 
may be the difference of \dew on the question of principle, the proposition that he 
is urging upon the Government of India is not in any way a practiQable proposi- 
tion so far as the amendment goes. We shall have to treat this amendment with 
tlie very greatest respect possible because' this is a view that has been urged upon 
-the Government by highly esteemed members of both the Houses. The 
Honourable Sir Sivaswamy .Aiyer, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, not to mention numerous other names, and a large body cf 
- Indian public opinion in the country have been pressing upon the Government 
-of India that a part of the solution of this problem might be reached if, for the 
present at any rate, recruitment in England could be stopped for the All-India 
Ser\-ices. The Honourable Mr. Crerar, the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 
.and others have given very cogent reasons showing that that- is not a practical 
course', and that it would defeat the purpose .which the Government of India 
have in view. I would urge one other consideration, an i that iS this. Honourable 
Members ask that the British recruitment should be stopped for the present. 

“ For the present ” is rather a vague term. It has been defined, more particu- 
larly in the otlier House, and I tliinlc in the terms of the original ajpendment, 
.as being confined to the period by which the future constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India can be settled. - To take up a more easy answer, when in the 
Public Works Department, on accoimt of the then existing ratio of British and 
Indian officers in the service, it was resolved to alter the ratio of recruitment, and 
to stop in future the recruitment of Indians in England, it was found impossible 
to stop recruitment at once, or rvithin a short period of years, for the simple 
reason that there were a number of young men qualifying themselves for these 
services with a \dew to enter the field of competition,- and it was undesirable, 
it would have been unjust, to stop recruitment without adequate notice. It 
may be said, for the same reason, that a number of youths in England, Britishers 
and Indians, have been training themselves with an eye to an Indian career, and 
it is but right that the Government of India should do nothing to prevent these 
youths, British and Indian, now being trained in England, from competing 
for the Indian Civil Service and for other All-India Services. Therefore, as 
a practical proposition, on this simple ground of justice and expediency, I think 
it would not be desirable, it would notbe'just, to carry out a proposition of this 
kind.. But I shall not rest my contention on that simple ground. The question 
we will be faced with is this. Even under a reformed system, which we can 
anticipate, are we going to have British youth in our Civil Service or not 1 
That is the essentially concrete propositon w-e shall have to face, and there is 
no use shirldng it. In my conception of the Empire, although I can give no 
adequate answer having regard to the attitude of some parts of the Empire, 
in my conception of the Empire, there should be nothing done to prevent all 
members of the Empire from competing on equal terms for service in India or 
elsewhere, .tbnd if that is to be our conception, and that has been the con- 
■ception of the Indian Xational Congress which has been asking for fair and 
free and equal treatment by means of simultaneous examinations, I do not 
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think it \roukl be right on our part to enj'- that recruitraent of British youths 
should be sto ped artificially. I quite grant that these principles are sub- 
ject to exceptions, and we have in the Lee Report for various cousidera lions an 
exception made. I am not now arguing that question, but I say that as 
Indians, hoping to live in an Empire where we expect equality of treatment, 
it would bo wrong on our part to take the n.arrow vdew and to say that recruit- 
ment should be stopped. lYliat we should urge is fair and equal and free play. 
It lias been said then that something has to be done to prevent great inequali- 
IrM between the members of the two communities in order that there 
may mt be friction between the two constituent parts of the various 
services or the Services and the Mini-sters. And that is one of the reasons urged 
for the stoppage of recruitment. Another reason, and it is a very fair reason, 
that is urged is that the British youth should not be tempted to come to India, 
only to find that a little later they may bo confronted’ witn conditions which 
ot present do not exist. I will lake the first. It is to meet the first condition 
that the Lee Commission ha 7c increased the ratio from 37 i to 60, With regard 
to the second point, namely, that it is unfair to the British youth to bring them 
out here in this unsettled statu of affairs, I join issue. You may quarrel, 
you may not agree with some of the details of the recommendations. That is a 
point which is not in issue now. But young men in England who are competing 
for thc.se Services are not ..children. They 'know the conditions they have to 
face. They are coming <5r have to come here to help us to achieve self-govern- 
ment. They are going to come here to help us to evolve a constitution which 
will place us on a solid basis. And therefore I do not see why there should be 
this undue sympathy for British youth, when we have told them clearly, when 
■ the Government of India of 1919 has told them clearly, that changes are possible 
and probable in the -near o' distant future, according to the conditions of things, 
which would and must alter the policy of Government and the basis on which the 
British youth udll have to work in conjunction with the new constitution 
that may be set up. Therefore to this extent, Indian politicians are correct, 
namely that the British youth who come here must come with thek eyes open 
and knowing the possibility of changes to which they will have to adapt them- 
selves That notice has already been given and is being given, and therefore 
il U uol for'us to toy, it is not for the Oovemment of India to .soy, that recrat- 
«otshouldhestoppediott« 
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■we have had to get in officera on special terms. And it is in order prrvent 
a similar breakdown of the competitive system for the other Services that many 
of these concessions have been devised. I liopc therefore that Honourable 
Members will see that there is nob imuth use in ur/?infr this nart of their propo- 
sition. 

Then, Sir, there is the proposition which has been very stroneTv pressed, 
namely, that the Services working in the. reserv^ed fields alionld be appointed Ly 
the Local Governments. I tliink iho Honourable Air. Khap,arde will see tin t, 
although something can bo said for his A'iew, as the amendment stands at 
present there Can be no All-India Service if it bo left to each Local Government 
to make its own arrangements with regard to appointments and control. 
There cannot be such a thing as an All- India Service operating in the reserved 
fields so far as future recruits are concerned who we are told arc to be appointed 
by Local Governments on a separate and distinct basis. The Honourable Mr. 
Khaparde may say that Local Governments may work possibly under a scheme 
evolved by the Government of Ind'a or the Secretary of State, I am reading 
into his amendment something which is not there ; but even then what ooes , 
it come to 1 It means really the control of the reserved fields of activity by the 
people rather than control by Parliament iji England. If you analv'sc it it • 
comes to that, and 1 have myself very great sympathy with the progres-s of 
reform-; but if you acutely analyse it there does not seem to be much from the 
constitutional point of view in favour of the control of the Local Governinr n;s. 
As the constitution stands the Local Governments and the Government of India 
are subject to the superintendence, direction and control of the Secre.t-iy of 
State. 

The Ho^'ouradle ATr. G. S. KHAPA.RDE : I tliink it might save time 
if I intervene. I did not have time to expound the point in mak ng my speech. 

I will only indicate that all these yotmg people will be selected by the Secretary 
of State by competition and tlie Local Governments can 2 )ick from out of them 
the men they want. Thcat is what I meant. 

The Honourable Sir NARASIAHIA SARAIA : I may say if the Secre- 
,tary of State is to make the appointments that is ^practically what is occurring 
now. The young men are given a choice in the first instance, subject to some 
sort of superintendence by the Government. They are then sent to the Local 
Governments and are hardly ever removed from there. It is only in cases 
where ofiicers feel that they have been unjustly dealt with that there is an 
appeal to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. In other res- 
pects the Local Governments arc practically supreme in respect of the All- 
India Services. (The Honourable Mr, G. S. Khaparde : “ That is what I want. ”) 

If that is what you want, it is already there. (The Honourable Mr. G. S. 
Khaparde : “ That is the point. It is not there.” ) I was thinking that what 
was wanted is that control, vdth regard to the power of maldng appointments 
and the final right of dismissal, etc., should rest with the Governments in India 
if the Local Governments are not satisfied with the conduct of ofiicers under 
them. Well the point I would suggest for the consideraticn of the House on 
this subject is, that even if the final authority be the Government of India under 
'the present constitution it can only be subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State. We will have to obey the behest of the Secretary of State unless there is 
a devolution of authority, and if he can do a thing whether he does it through 
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us or does it directly does not make much diilereuce in sul stance.^ And I hope 
therefore tliatil ^ull he recognized that under the existing constitution the Lee 
Commission were not \vrorjg in recommending what v/as technically correct, 
namely, that whc) e the Indian L'-gis!aturcs are paramount, the Services should 
be suhject to the Legislatures, and wlicre file British rarliainent is supreme, the 
Services sliould be suljjeci. to the control and appointment of the authority 
wlio is directly rc.c’i'on.'-iide to the Britisli Parliament. Tiiere i.s a good deal of 
truth in tlie pliilo'-njihical and oalm statemenl of Lets bj' the Ifonourable IMr. 
Thompson and the im.porJance- lie attnahes to tlie influence of climate. We 
must realize that what has made tjic Briii.'-h admini.stration of India so .succe.=s- 
ful i.s the vanl-'ige poinl from v. liicli thev liavc been able to view the situation 
and the cliaracierisfics nluk'h they have been able to di play in pr<.ctic.>l 
matters. Luckily for India we po-'soss every type of climate, and therefore it 
will notbe imposdhle for India to evolve the lyjjcs of character nece.csarj' for the 
proper scH-governruent of India if only we .=cfc about in the right manner 
and in the right dire'Clion. What i.s waiilc-d is education on sound lines; the 
development of chameter ha.s be< n the aim of the educational jrolicy of our 
Briti.sli frieJids. and 1 hope thaf v. itli their m^sislance the country vrill achieve 
that mca.sure of jiro^es? in llio near funire and to a time when they can look 
forward safely to administering their own alTairs. 

The Hoxoun.MJi.E Mn. 0. S. KIIAPABDE ; Tlie llcnouxable Member 
contcmplatc.s the British colonisation of a part of India ? 

Tin; IIoirounAULE Sib iNABASir'iHA SALMA : I do not follow thal^ 
quite, but wc are now jDractically on a different question, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that, as far as wc con fore.$ee at present. British recruits would 
be nece.'sary for some time, and the evolution that has been suggested by the Lee 
Commission is calculated to achieve tliat end. And let me therefore express 
tlie hope that Briti.sh j'outii v.ill rkse to the occasion and see in India a fair 
field for tlieir activities in helping their Indian brethren to stand firm and 
self-rcrrnt and in enabling them to take charge of their affairs in the fulness of 
time when self-governniont becoiuf’s not merely a possibility but a reality. 
Meanwhile I subniit, Sir, that all that I'asto Le done in a transitional stage 
must be done, and the remarks which have been made with regard to the 
Indiam’sation of the .Services and the other points raised will receive the very 
careful and sjunpathetic attention of the Government. 

The Hoxoukaele Db. Sip. LEYA PPuASAD SARVADHIKAHY : May I be 
permitted a short word of personal explanation ? My friend, the Honourable 
Sir Narasimha Sarma, has complained of vagueness in regard to the expression 
“ for the present” in my amendment. WTiat I intended and made clear in 
my speech was that, “ pending action on the Reforms Committee’s Report ” 
recruitment should be suspended. But owing to the exigencies of circumstances 
those qualifying words which had been attached to the amendment of yester- 
day having been defeated, I could not bring in those very words and that is 
why I introduce the words “ for the present.” 

The HqxouEABLE xhe PRESLDEInT : I thinltyit is nnfortuante that the 
Honourable Member has made this personal explanation, because it suggests that 
the whole of his speech was out of order. The House decided yesterday that 
there should be no such delay as apparently he has in mind, andhad I under- 
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stood that the words “ fot the present ” were meant in the sense now 
indicated. I would not have allowed him to move his amendment. 

I will now put the amendment of the Honourable Jlr. Khaparde in two 
parts. I will put sub-clause (a) first and tlien sub clause (6), and before 
putting (u) I will put the amendment of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhilrary to the Honoiuable Sir. Khapardc’s amendment. In the original 
Eesolution sub-clause («) runs : 

“ That while the existing system of appointment .and control of the All-India Fcrviccs 
should, in present conditions, be maintained in reicrvcd fields, the following Services 
operating in transferred fields, nameh'. the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agri- 
cultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the 
In'Iian Service of Enginccis in those provin.cea in which the two branches have been 
sep.aratcd, and tho Inilian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, should so far as futi-ie 
recruits are concerned be appointed and controlled by Local Governments.” 

To this an amendment has been moved in the following terms : 

“ That every All-Inciia Service, whetheroporatingin the reserved or in the trensl'-rred 
field, should so far as future recruits are concerned, be a])pointed pnd controlled by Local . 
Governments.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Sub-clause (6) of the original Eesolution runs : 

“That re.cruitment of Indians for the Scrvicc.s in reserved fields should be increas- 
ed as recommended.” 

To this an amendment has been moved by the Honourable IMr. Khaparde 
as follows : 

“ That recruitment for the All-Tndia Services be so conducted ns to produce at the 
earliest possible moment not exceeding let. years a proportion of Indians to Euro] cans in 
each such ser%ice in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent.” 

To this amendment a further amendment has been moved by the B’onour- 
able Sir Heva Prasad Sarvadhikary : . 

“ That for the proposed amendment the following words be substituted : 

‘ that all recruitment in England for the various services be for the present si opprd',” 

The question I have to put is that the amendment of the Honourable Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary he made. 

The motion was negatived. 

I now pnt the amendment of the Honourable Sir. Khaparde ; 

“ That recruitment for the All-India Services be so conducted as to produce at the 
earliest possible moment not exceeding ten years a proportion of Indians to EurojicanB 
in each such service in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent.”-, 

The motion was negatived. 

The next amendment on the paper is to clause (2) of the original Eesolution 
and stands in the name of the Honourable kir. Yedamurti. I do not think 
that the Honourable. Member will 
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The lIoxouEABLE sill. S. VED^y^IURTI : I can move it in five minutes 

Tj!E Honourable the PRESIDENT ; Clause (2) of the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar's Resolution runs as follows : ' 

“ Tli-iL pay, pa‘?.5aj;o concaasioiia nnd pon.'sions be j^ninfcd to the officers of the Superior, 
Ci'. i! Service.s iu fiidiii r.ppro.ximatclj’ on the scale recommended.” 

To this the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti moves an amendment : 

“ Tliot for t!ic words ‘ appro.Kimntcly on the scale recommended ' the following words 
be substituted : 

‘ on tlie same terms nnd at the same rates as at present but that the Burma allow 
mice .siiould bo discontinued’.” 

The Honour.ible j\ru. S. AISDAMURTI (Burma : General) ; Sir, 
I do not want to detain the Hou.so. at this stage, because I know what the fate 
of my amendment is going to be. It will certainly go the way that all the 
previous non-oflirial Resolutions have gone, but I feel it my duty to move it. 
As regards the first clause of my amendment. Honourable Members of this 
House who are of my own way of thinlring regard that, in the absence of any 
o\ idonce before us, they are not willing to acquiesce in the recommendations of 
the Commission in the matter of pay, pa.ssage concessions and pensions. If 
wo arc convinced of any hardshijis suficred by the Superior Services, which 
at present we are not, we arc perfectly willing to recommend relief. 

It is on the clause of my amendment regarding the discontinuance of the 
P-urma allowance that I should like to say a word or two. The Commission’s 
recommendation is that, c.xcopting the Indian Civil Service, the basic pay of the 
other All-India Services sliould be increased. .All the Services are gaining 
under these recommendations increased emoluments in overseas allowance, 
ccchange, passage and pension. I, for my part, do not understand why a 
special allowance, known as the “ Burma allowance ”, an antiquated allow- 
ance, perhap.s that was given when Burma was not opened up, should be per- 
j etuated. Owing to these recommendations, Burma has to bear an additional 
burden of Rs. 10 lakhs a year, a burden larger than that of any of the Pro- 
vinces, excepting the United Pro\dHces. Is it fair, I ask. that Burma should 
bear a burden larger than Madras, Bombay or Bengal, v.’-hich are advanced 
Provinces ? I a.sk -why the tax-payer in Burma should bear an additional 
burden in the shape of “ Burhia allowance.” The Commission was perhaps 
influenced by the presence of Sir Reginald Craddock, the late Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Burma. Increased emoluments, passage and other concessions are 
given on the ground of the high cost of living, and yet another allowance on the 
same ground of the liigh cost of living is granted in the case of the Superior 
Services sendng in Burma. If granted, it would only show that the interests 
of the tax-payer are being sacrificed to those of the Services. In one breath 
it is said that Burma is a backward Proidnce needing development in the matter 
of education, university and technical, for which sufficient money has to be 
sepent but no money is available, while in another breath, you want to impose 
an additional burden — a burden on a backward Province, a burden greater 
than that of the other ProMnees. If Burma had not a University of its own 
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till foTir years ago ; .if tlie number of Burman graduates of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity were only 400 up to tbe year 1920 ; if Burma has not even to-day a 
^Medical College and an Engineering College for the training of her sons ; if 
Bmina had an Agricultural College opened only the other day ; if Burma is 
backward in respect of university, technicpj and professional education, whose 
fault is it 1 Is it not the fault of the Government, who had been pleading that 
they had no money 1 Still, jmu are going to saddle the Province vnth a greater 
burden greater than the far advanced Provinces of India. I ask. Sir, is it fair, 
is it just ? In these circumstances, I exhort this House to accept my amend- 
ment, which is in the foUowing terms : 

“That in danse f21 for the words ‘ approxi:nato]y on the scale recommended’ the 
words * on the same terms and at the same rates as at pre.sent ’ be substituted, and 
at the end of clause (2) the words ‘ but that the Burma allowance should be dio- 
c Dntinned,’ be added. 

Thb Hoijourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEES (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
1 rise to oppose the amendment whicli was moved before the adfournment by 
t.lie Honourable .j\Ir. Vedamurti. I siiall not detain the House for long, as 
1 have noticed very little, if any, wa.nt of symjjathy on the part of Members 
of this House with ilic financial proposals of the Commission. Tlie Honourable 
i\i ember himself did not develop his theme f-o any length except with regard to 
Burma. But the amendment, as it is worded, raises a clear issue.' And, 
in CISC there are any Jlemhers of the House who arc still honestly unconvinced 
of the justification of the proposals of the Commission on behalf of the Services, 
and ako in view of the fact that certain questions on financial points have been 
])ut by varioms iilombers in the course of the debate, I v/ish to answer Ihose 
questions and to re-emphaoisc some of the points in connection with these 
financial recommenda.tions, though I can scarcely hope after four or five days 
debate on this subject to throw inucli new light or to add much fresh informa- 
tion. A= I said, the amendment puts this matter as a clear issue, and I am very 
glad that it does so, entirely removed from the considorp.tion of constitutional 
qnc-tions. Tbe great mass of Government servants in this country are not 
politicians, though some of us occasionally, somewhat to our surprise, find 
our. elves figiiring in the role of public speakers. The great body of Govern- 
ment servants are then to carry out policies in the framing of which they have 
no concern and the question of their remuneration should he con.sidered entirely 
on its merits. 

Tlie Honoiuahle Jlr. Crerar pointed out that what is being claimed on 
behalf of the Services is not that they should be compensated for the whole 
of the increased rise in prices before tlie v.'ar and during the war. What is 
cluimed is merely that they should be given a remuneration sufficient to keep 
i ueni Iroo from financial embarrassment and to emsure the flow of recniitmcnt, 
on a reduced scale, to the Services of the quality ■which ive liavc had in the 
}'as(. How, in my opinion, the claim put forward is overwhelming. The 
T'iiianec Department is not usually accused of being generous, and if wc find the 
Fiiu.nc'' Dejiartniont honestly supporting thc.se recommendations, it is at 
.••■ny rate n. “ Bull ” point in their favour. The claim is based on the following 
gr-iuad? : -I'ir'Uly, the ndiiiitted increase in prices, particularly for Europeans 
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in this country botli before the war, during the war and since. Secondly, 
the inadequacy of the revisions vdiich were made in 1919 and 1920 of the pay of 
tlio Superior Services and, thirdly, the knowm facts which constantly come to 
our notice of actual distress and financial embarrassment. 

Now. first of all, with regard to the rise in prices. We all feel it, but it is 
a li'^tle difficult to express in figures. We had, however, before the war, an 
elaborate inquiry into the rise in prices conducted by Dr. Datta and Jlr. 
Dinlay Shirras. Since the war, we have the Bombay index number which 
shows liow tlie cost of living of Europeans has increased. I admit that prices 
in Bombay are not the. same as elsewhere in India. But that index number is 
valuribii: as showing the relative increase in the cost of living among Europeans 
generally. If you consider tlie fact that the main items which have contributed 
to the increase in the cost of li\d7ig of Europeans are the same for Europeans 
everywhere in India, yon will see that that index number can be applied, within 
limits, to Europeans living elsewhere than in BoInba 3 ^ I am referring par- 
ticularly to the cost of education in England, wliicli is now more than doubled ; 
to the increased cost of living at Home apart from education for those wlio 
have got their vnves and chfUlrcn there ; to the increased cost of passages, 
which :nv Honourable friend opjmsitcs'Mr. Bell, can tell us about ; to the increas- 
ed co.-t of all imported 'stores which are naturally largely used by Europeans ; 
and the great increase in customs duties. All these items are common to 
Europeans anyvthere in India. Now, wlien the revision of pay of the Superior 
Services was taken in hand towards the close of 1919, the Bombay index 
number was 14G, t.c., for October 1919, 100 being the basic number for July 
191-1, wliich represents pre-war piices. A year later that number had risen to 
158, and the latest figure for July 1921 is 1G2. It is evident, therefore, that 
the 1910 revision was undertaken on a basis which was inadequate in "vdew of 
the increase in prices since, and as the Honourable Mr. Crerar has pointed out, 
if the increase had been given on a Bonus system the cost to Government 
would have been ver}’ much higher. 

The second point I wish to emphasize is that the whole atmosphere at the 
time of that recommendation wa.s overclouded by the exchange situation. 
Both Government here and at Home believed at that time that a two-shiUing 
rupee cordd be maintained. This has been emphasized by speeches made by 
{.he taeii Viceroy and the then Secretary of State ; but I si'ould like to add one 
extra proof. The' Isliagton Gommis^^ion recommended that exchange com- 
pensation should b,: done aw y with ; but they recommended that a compensa- 
tory allowance should be given in its place. Now exchange compensation 
was done away with, but a compensatory allowance was not given. This 
f ict is obscured in the case of officers on the time-scale, inasmuch as there was 
an increase in rupee pay. In the case of officers above the lime-scale, however, 
the position is clear since the amount gir^en at the revision of 1919-20 was 
Bs. 140 less than : ecommended by the Islington Commission. The ma xim um 
" exchange compensation allowance was Bs. 138, so that there appears to hav© 
beea a sa'ving of Bs. 2 to the Einance Department. 

T now come to the document which was mentioned by the Honourable 
Mr. Barandikar, w]u>h was art ansewr given apparently in the Bombay Legisls- 
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five Coiincil on tl\e qiieFtion of increase in cost of tte Sei vices after the various 
revi-ions. I am not surprised that the Honourable Mr. Karandikar has been 
misled by thatclocumerit, as it is not at all easy to understand. I v/onld point 
out, in the first place, that that document does not deal with the increased pay 
given to, ■'nTI-tIous S^tv:c.:s. It deals with the cost of those Services atvariou.s 
dates, and that depends on tlie number in the service at the time and also on 
the number of ofilcors on duty and r n leave at various dates. Ovu’ng to the war 
the number ( n di ty and the number on leave was completely at variance with 
ord'nary standai-ds. In the second place, a,s the Bombay Govcmn'.ent them- 
selves point out, the figures do not take account of the omissic n of exchange 
compemation allowance, and they show themselves that the apparent increase 
of 17 per cent, for the I. G. S. at the 1919 revision would be reduced to 10 per 
cent, if account were taken of the abolition of exchange compemsation allowance. 
1 do not wish to go into the document in any detail, but I w’ouid point out that 
in the very fir.-.t item which refers to the Indian Civil Ser\uce, a first revisif-n is 
referred to as in October 1914. There was no revision of I. C. S. pay in October 
1914. IVhat the document apparently refers to is the fact that when the whole 
body of Governme nt servants was re-called to duty on the outbreak of the war — 
this was before time-scales were introduced — a large number of officers 
lower down in serwice found themselves on pay very ranch below what they 
would normally have drawn -since their pay then depended on the actual 
appointments held, and a number of comparatively senior officers found them- 
selves acting as Joint and Assistant Magistrates. Therefore, in October 1914, 
certain minimum rates of pay were guaranteed to officers in certain years of 
service as a temporaiy measure during the etnMnrance of the embargo on 
foreign have. That apparently is wdiat is referred to as the re\nsion of pay in 
October 1914. Anyhow, I think the House has heard sufficient to realise that 
thi:: document has to be read with ver}’- considerable qualifications, and I 
think the House would probably prefer to hear from me what the Government 
of India’s calculatic-n-s are, for India as a whole and not for one Pro^■^nce only, 
of the re\n.sif)ns m-sde in 1919-20. The average increase for most Services 
w a between 20 and 30 per cent. In the case of the Indian Police it was higher, 
roinetliiug over 30 per cent., and in the case of the Indian Oivil Scradee about 
10 per eenr. 

Corning now to the Lee ComimV.sion’s proposals, I .think the House is 
probably agreed that those propn.'jals are on the 
moderate side, 'riicy represent after all a com- 
jjrfmiise. I .'^hotild like again to give the percentages. If we take the main 
Tceoimsiendation' of the Coinmhsion, that is the additions to pay, remittance 
con^e.=.=ion and concession in regard to pa''sagcs, the increase recommended 
work.c nut for the Indian Civil Service at 12 per esnt., for other Services 16 per 
cent., and for tlir> Police 21 per cent. These are the propo.«als which Govern- 
inejit comnund to the noiisc. I scarcely think it necc.=sary to elaborate a 
df.bnce of them in anv great detail. The Honourable hir. Natesan mentioned 
a coinparhon with Colonial Civil Sc-m'ces. I have here a voluminous printed 
dorument in whieh that comparPon has been worked out, but I do not propose 
at t}ii-< -tage to trouble the IIou=e with details. The result of an c-vainination of 
lb. if d<if:trn'-n( gofs to sliow that in recent yeans, the Colonial Services, in 
coii.pari-on with India, have he'-n much mote generous c.;pecia!Iy with regard 
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to such items as passages for -naves and children. They are given practically 
uuiiormly now in all Colonial Services. 

I should like to turn for a moment to the Konourable Mr. Vcdamurfci’s 
remarks about the Burma allowance. The Honourable Member spoke of it as 
if it were some archaic survival from the days of Bui-ma’s Kings. 

The Honoueable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI ; I merely said it must have 
been introduced when Burma was not opened up. 

The Honourable Mb. A. C. MeWATTEES ; It was introduced uT the 
year 1919. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI : I have got the Cml List of 
1910 in niy hand in which the Burma allowance is mentioned. It rises from 
Es. 75 to Rs. 150. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : I had better give the history 
of the main scheme for Burma allowances -which is now in force. In 1909 
a Committee -n as appointed by the Burma Government to go into this question. 
That Committee recommended certain scales. Their recommendations -were 
referred to the Government of India, who, as the Islington Commission was 
about to be appointed, referred them to that Commission. That Commission 
reduced the scales shghtly, but supported generally the views o^the Burma 
Government. The Secretary of State sanctioned the scales for a period of 
ten years in 1919. They expire in 1929. The main point, however, is that 
since the Reforms the question of compensatory allowances is oiie entirely for 
Local Governments. It is within the power of the Government of Burma to 
grant those allowances or not, and the Honourable hlembcr’s plea should be 
addressed to them. So far as the oflicers of. the Central Government are 
concerned, the Government of India are taking up, in connection with paragraph 
92 of the Lee Commission’s Report the question of house rents and compensa- 
tory allowances in expensive centres, which wiU include Rangoon. 

I come now to the general cost of the Commission’s recommendations, 
regarding which the Honourable Mr. Katesan made some pertinent queries. 
We may take the figures given by the Public Services Commission as approxi- 
mately correct. They had in fact attached to them an oflicer of the Finance 
Department as a statistical expert and the calculations have been verified since. 
The figures given by them are approximately 98 lakhs, of which 26 lakhs falls 
upon the Central Government, and a sum of between 9 and 10 lakhs for each 
of the major Local Governments. The only one where the cost exceeds 
10 lakhs is the United Provinces with ten lakhs and eighty thousand, and for 
the smaller Provinces the figure is less. But it is necessary to make some 
additions to these figures. They do not include, in the first instance, house 
rent concessions and medical attendance. For tho-se it is obvious that it is 
practically impossible at the present time to form any very reliable estimate 
but relatively speaking they are not likely to constitute a very large figure. 
In the second place, we have to allow for the fact that the pensions of the Un- 
covenanted Ser^^ces, the additional Rs. 1,000 which it is proposed to grant 
•after 25 years’ service, will be an increasing amount. In the first year it -will be 
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lakhs, and it will increase by that amount each year for 14 or 15 years. In ■ 
the third place, we have to add a sum not exceeding 7 lakhs, if the Govern- 
ment of India’s recommendation regarding the additions to- pay above the time- 
scale for officers not drawing more than Rs. 3,000 is accepted. We also have 
to add some charge for the cost of the Public Services Commission. Now, 
on the other hand, we have several very important items to set oft. The fir-st is 
connected with exchange. As the Commission’s proposals wore worded, and 
also in the form in whicli they are recommended for acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of India, any advantage when excliange rises above I 5 . id. comes tot 
Government, and I would point out that if exchange were at its present level of 
1-5|-, the saving during the year would be 12.1 lakhs. In the second place, 
have to take account of the effect of Indianisation. This means, even if the 
basic pay of Indians remains untouched, and if Indianisation proceeds at tbe 
pace recommended in the Government Resolution, a progressive saving of 
something over 2 lakhs increasing by that amount each year, which the House 
will observe is considerably larger than the corresponding loss under the head of 
pensions, to which I referred just now, and the gain wll continue for longer. 
In the third place, the proposals before the House contemplate the discontinu- 
ance of judicial pay for Indian Civil Service officers, that is, for those who will in. 
the future hold such ])osts. This will only be a gradual saving, but it will,, 
when it reaches its maximum, amount to a sura of Rs. 3 lakhs. In view of what 
I have said, it will be realised that, so far as the Provinces are concerned, the* 
figures wciich I have given are maxima, and will be considerably reduced in 
course of time. So far as the Central Government is concerned, the position is 
not so simple because, if the Co.-nniission’s recommendations are extended 
to officers on railways, as mentioned by the Honourable Mr. Natesan, there will 
be an extra charge of 18 lakhs. This, of course, is stricfly a charge against 
Railways, and if railway finance is scynrated, it will be borne on the railway 
estimates. We have also to consider the possibility of passages being given to- 
military officers. If this is done, there will be an increased charge of Rs. 12 tO’ 
15 lalchs. The Honourable Mr. Natesan referred to army pay, but that 
question is on a different footing. The quinquennial revision, which becaine- 
' due in July 192'!, is being undertaken as a separate matter, and without any 
direct reference to the recommendations of the Royal Commission. The figurei 
which I have mentioned are certainly not inconsiderable, but I think that if the; 
House agrees that the relief which it is proposed to give is justified on its. 
merits, there are not sufficient grounds for refusing it because of any question of 
financial stringency. So far as the current year is concerned, I ha.ve very little- 
hesitation in saying that we can meet it. So far as the next year is; concerned, 
I am not prepared at the present moment to produce a budget, and even the 
Honourable Mr. Ifarandikar’s Committee, which he wished to report by tlie 
end of 1924, would have fmmd some difficulty in recommending how 
the cost would be met during the next financial year before the budget or 
estimates are ready. T cannot do better than use the words of the Finance 
Member in another place, that we do not think these charges are immanageable. 
That is all I have to say on the financial groudd. Of con* se the amend- 
ment, if it Avere accepted, ha i implications Avhich go much beyond finance. ^ I 
would, in fact, do as much to destroy the traditions of the Services and that 
machinery of Government as proposals for total cessation of European reoruit- 
ment. 
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The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Clause (2) of tlie original Eesolu- 
tion runs : 

“ That pay, passage concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of the Superior 
Civil Services in India approximately on the scale recommended.” 

To wliicli an amendment has been moved ; 

“That in place of the -words ‘approximately on the scale recommended,’ the -words 
* on the same terms and at the same rates as at present, but that the Eurma allowance bo 
discontinued ' be substituted.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PEESIDEMT : I now call upon the Honourable 
Mr. Yamin Khan to move his amendment that at the end of the Resolution 
the following clause be added ; namely ; 

“4. That in any scheme of the IndiTnisation of the Ruperior Services that may 
finally bo adopted, a provision be nude that one-third of such appointments he reserved 
for Mussalmans in ail Provinces except the Punjab and the Xortb-West Frontier Province, 
and that as long as that proportion in each Forvicc in not secured, ofussalmans should be 
recruited in larger numbers in order to bring their number to a third at an early date.” 

Th" Honourable Mr. YA^ITN KHAN (United Provinces West : Muham' 
madan) ; Sir, I beg to move this amendment which stands in riiy name* 
Before speaking on the subject. I wish to say a few -word.s to the Honourable 
House about my motives, that I have not got the slightest intention to en- 
croach upon the rights of the other communities, but what I place before 
the House is what I think is the right and just claim of my community. My 
own family have got a tradition, not for a few years but for centuries, that we 
have enjoyed great confidence with the Hindu public, and we have absolutely 
kept ourselves aloof from any kind of commrnal questions. My family has 
been fo" many years standing bstw en the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
on one side, and betwe m the Government and the public on the other .side. 
YTienever ther was any disturbance or any land of bad feeling existing be-^ 
twe- 2 n the communities, we came forward just to have tho.se feelings of any 
kind removed and good understanding e.stablLshed, We have played the same 
part between the Government and the public for centuries. So I do not 
wish that any of my Hindu brethren, or the Government may construe my 
motives in this 'respect to be anim’.lcd by only one object, and_^that object is 
that I wish that the bad feehng which exists at present between -the communi- 
■tic-s on the one hand and between the Muslims and the Government on Ihe 
other to he removed. This s my sole object in putting fonx'ard this amend- 
ment which is only a commimal question at present. 

Before going into other details I "wish to let the Honourable House know 
the one precedent wh ch has been established by a great administrator -with 
the he'p of three nationalist Indigns. I refer to the late Governor of the 
United Provinces, Sir Harcourt Butler. Of course the Government Benches 
as well as the people from my Province and perhaps from other Prox-inces too 
are well aware of the great administrative capacity of Sir Harcourt But'er 
and the wisdom with whicii he tackled such c*” — 
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cropped up in llic mnslcrful way lie Imd in dealing wit h these prohlcins, TJiai 
was the underlying roaHon of his groni jiojiiilarily and great rejiutalion as an 
administrator. Of the three Indian gentlemen to whom 1 liavc referred one 
was his Councillor and his name is well Icnoun to everybody, the Jlaja Sahib 
of Slahmudabad. The two othcr.s w(‘re Ids Itlinisters, Mr. Cliintamani and 
Pandit Jagat Karaiir. And this communal ejueslion was settled by Sir 
Ilarcourt and these Indian gentlemen once for all and in a spirit which has 
nbver been in any way disputed. Everybody is perfectly salisficfl with the 
scheme wliich lie iutioduecd and put into execution. This question in its 
acutest shaiie was jircvuil'iig previously in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, where the Jloslem population is very small as compared with the non- 
Moslems. But it was always claimed by the Moslems of the U. P. that their 
claims were not based only on numerical strength, but also on their importance 
and on other grounds as well ; and this claim has been conceded in the very 
able solution which was adojitcd, ^Yhich wns. that out of every 12 appointments 
nine wore filled by. competitive examination, but the p.apcrs of the Moslems 
AYcre collected separately and the three host Moslems were given appointments 
and six of the .best non-Moslems. The remaining three appointments were 
reserved to be filled by nomination by tlib Governor, and with the aid of this 
power of nomination he was able to redress the grievances of any other com- 
munities who had not sutliciont representation or were being excluded by the 
competitive examination. The result of this was that the acute feelings and 
grievances which had existed pr(t\’iously were removed and everybody, as 
regards this matter, seems to bo quite contented. TJiis was a Tein.arknble 
solution of the problem, and in case Honourable Members do not remember 
reading in the papers of 1921-1922, 1 would draw their attention to the fact 
that at that time probably no Governor was more popular in the whole of Ineia 
than Sir Harcourt Butler. The secret that underlay the great success of In's 
administration was that he kept the liearls of everybody in his hand. And 
that is W'hat is reqilircd from the GoA’crnmcnt. \Ve wish Government to be 
strong, and strength comes .siinid)' by looking into the grievances of diflerent 
communities living under the Government, who look to the Government and 
seek their help and assistance in diiTcrcnt matters. At the same time I ha\o 
every confidence that my non-Moslem Indian Colleagues in this Honourable 
House will like once for all to decide this matter here in this House. This 
House has a reputation of its own, tlie responsibility of seeing and settling 
matters in a spirit of comj/roinisc. People outside are fighting ; they have 
grievances against each other ; and we responsible persons who come here and 
are removed from that and who want these matters and disputes to be settled, 
would of course naturally like to have these questions settled here in this 
House under the guidance of this House and not outside. We have to ceme 
to a solution somehow or other. Some of the Honourable Members here might 
have seen the Eesolution passed by the Nationalist Party as a whole about 
standing by the Lucknow Pact. They are considering the same question, 
whether the same proportion in the All-India Services should be given to 
Mussulmans or not. They are going to decide this matter. But it is my sincere 
desire that this question should be settled on the floor of this House and not 
outside. I will give only a few figures from an address presented to His Ex- 
cellency Six "William Marris on the 14th of August at Agra under the guidance 
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niul prc5i(](.:iU^].il) of one of our csfcomed Collcr.gucs Nawnl) Sir Muzammil- 
ullali Khau on b -half o** tfio (tniiofl Proviiioes Provincial Erlncational Con- 
ference. Tlie lignros in that a4flrc'--.s were of IMuhamniaclans vlio generally 
go in for CovornmcMil aervice, go in for education and are c'’sen(ially the 
people who have for a long time been employed under tlie Government. 
The ca'^le.'' ra well as tlie nmnber.s have bcmi very carefully given. The 
sects arc Sheikhs, Saiyid, Moghul, P.ithan, Turk, and Kamboh. Their total 
population cornea to 3,037,273 in the whole of the Province. This cal- 
culation leavo.s out altogether those classes which are engaged in menial wojk 
or who arc employed as weavers, Irlis and otlier castes which deal in other 
works, but it givc.s only the classes who in that Province are get ting into Govern- 
ment service. Then, Sir. that deputation has taken the figures of the Hindu 
classes also who go into Government service. Bralinuns, 4,059,738, Vaishya 

1,1M.029, Kaisihas ‘171,5-n, Kliatris 41,704, Ar3nvs 85,831 1,44,701. This 

whole comes to 0,517,001. (An Ilcnoitrable Member : “ MRiat about Rajputs?”) 
Thev have given tlic figures of the Hindu and Miisalman Rajjnilsaswell, and 
hv this cilculatioii tlicy tr}' to show that tlie.se figures correspond to one to 
two. Then they liavo given figures to show the ])opnlalion of the people who 
chiefiv reside in the eitic.s and in the hig towns. The ,total population of 
the itindns in all the liig ciG.es and municipal areas comes to 2,959,601, and 
t!ie total population of Muhammadans rc.siding in the tenvns and in the municipal 
areas comes to 1 ,800,750. I’his also of course does not come to one to two, but 
besides this, the Hindus who are residing in the villages and arc practically 
ricli people, also seek Government service. Of course if their figure is taken, 
about. 9 lak'hs more, that comes to 38 lakhs. That will be one to two. Sir, 
I have given this as an example of what they had been urging that it is only 
a matter that these solution.s can be arrived at very easily by gi\dng some 
.and talcing some. Of course by m3' Resolution wben I say “ fix a pro- 
portion of onc-tilird,” I know tliat there will be some Provincesan which the 
ItTn.ssalmans will h}' their numerical strength and by their importance, 
as I have incntioiud, be quite entitled to get one-third, in some Pro- 
vince.s they might be getting about .35 per cent., in others they might he get- 
ting af)out 20 per cent. (The Ilonoitrahlc Sir Mave.cbji Dadahhoy. “And 
where do I come in 1”) I ’am willing to extend to you the same terms. (An 
llonournhlc Member to Sir Manrcbji Dadnhhoy : “ You are always safe ”.) 
But I would reque.st my Musalinan Colleagues to concede the rights of 
the Hindus as well, where tliey are in a larger proportion of the population 
and the Hindus arc in a minority, to give them similar treatment. Mbhat they 
a.sk for themselves they must give to the other side. There are certain 
Provinces wdiorc the Hindus in numerical strengtli stand at very very low 
figures, but their imjiortance is such that it demands that certain concessions 
should be made, and they deserve concessions. Now, Sir, in Eastern Bengal, 
in Bengal, where the Muhammadan population is in excess of the Hindus, 
who are far more educated, the Hindus are holding offices in greater num- 
bers, and for this reason I do not propose to treat Bengal on the basis of popu- 
lation, but I recognise it a little bit in the same shape as I -wish to have it 
recognised in the other Provinces for the Mussalmans. Now, Sir, where do 
the Muliammadans stand ? In spite of their 900 years of rule in this country, 
in spite of their having no other profession in this country except being 
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landlord'; and being Government servants, to what are they reduced at pre- 
sent in the Government services ? I have a pamphlet with me prepared 
by my Honourable Colleague, Maulvi Abdul Karim Saliib, who has given the 
figures here. It was sent to the Government of India, I believe, in the last 
winter session, and he has given the figures of 'all. I shall not thrust the details 
upon the Horse, bull sh dl give ihe totals of all the figures, — that the Mussal- 
mans, in all these Departments, Kailwa)', Finance and Accounts, Public Works 
Department, Education, Pohce, certain Scientific Services, Agriculture, Jails, 
Medical, Judicial, Indian Civil Service, in rdl of them together their percentage 
is 2 '9. This is their ratio at present in the All-India Government Services. 
I ask this Honourable House 

The PIokourable 'niE PEESIDEHT : Order, order. The Honourable 
Mem.ber has exceeded his time and must bring his remarks to a close. 

The Honourable hiR. YAMIN KHAN : Now, Sir, I would request this 
Honourable House that if they will concede this proposition, that the Mussal- 
mans have got really this grievance tha,t they are not represented in a sufficient 
proportion as they ought to be, if they vish that the differences which are 
existing to-day betA’iecn communities and communities should subside and there 
should be progress on national lines towards self-government, then they 
must accede to this principle and to this request. Othervuse what will be 
the result, what will follow 1 The Mussalmans will remain a badeward com- 
munity, they will not let you go up, they may he dragging you by your feet if 
you want to rise. This will be the net result of- a difference between the 
communities ; and to the Government I say, what will be the result 1' The 
result'vill be that the non-co-operation movement will be strengthened and 
under circumstances in which the whole blame will be throvn on the Govern- 
ment and the Government .will be throwing the blame on the communities - 
Of course the Swarajist Hindus will get them into their arms, and they will come 
and embrace them, and their only^ remedy wiU be this one. Will this Honour- 
able House, having responsible people on both sides, of pubhe opinion as well as 
Government, would it like this thing that is going on for some time 1 I can 
assure this House on this point but I have got no time to give my reasons. 
In conclusion, I would draw attention to the fact -that it will be a very had 
thing if Muhammadans are not allowed to be represented ; they would not 
let the country have any progress. 

The Hokotjrable Mr. J. P. THOhlPSON : This'debate has been conduct- 
ed with admirable good humour, if I may say so, but I think it is perhaps time 
that the attitude of Government towards the amendment was indicated. I 
do not think it will come as a surprise to the H onourable Mover that Governm cut 
are unable to accept his amendment. The Honourable Mr. Karandikar, who 
Eeconded the amendment, showed that he felt the difficulty of the position in 
w'hicli Government were placed by being confronted with an amendment of this 
sort. Government caimot obviously accept an amendment of this sort, of this 
very far-reaching importance without consulting the Provincial Governments 
concerned. The Honourable Member himself showed that he was conscious of 
another defect in his amendment, and that is that the rigid percentage which 
it is suggested should be apphed is one which could hardly be made.apphcable 
to the differing circumstances of the various Provinces. At the same time I take 
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it. that the Ilonouroblc Member was perfectly conscious of the weakness of his 
position wlien he put clowji tliis ameudmeut, and that really what he wanted vras 
to elicit from Government some indication of their general views. That indica- 
tion lias already been given. The Honourable IMaulvie referred to the amend- 
ment which was accepted by the Government ou the 10th Marcli 1923. That 
was an amendment to a llcsohilion in regard to appointments under tlic Go-vern- 
meiit of India, which was n.'ade Ijy the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
ka^ 3 ^ TJie amendment ran as follows : 

“ Thnt this .Assembly rccominencls to ihc Governor General in Council thatin making 
new recruitment for tbeiScrvicc.s niidcr the control of the Cential Covornmont, steps should 
he taken to secure that the Services are not unduly over-weighted with repfesentath e3 
of any community or province.” 

With reference to that amendment Sir Malcolm Hailey made these remarks i 

“ I would therefore ask the House to put aside the main proposition, based on tho 
claims of separate classes and ininorit\’ communities, and to affirm the wide, the .simple and 
the reasonable policy which I have enunciated. It is recognised in the amendment which 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadiukary read out to the House. That amendment has my whole- 
hearted support ; the House Can adopt it with safet 3 ' ; and I would urge that it accept it in 
tho cause — I can onlj* put it in this Waj*— -of its own dignity and its position as a repre- 
sentative of All-India interests.” 

That was aunounced as the policy of the Government of India, and that 
is the policy of the Government of India still. 

The Honourable Mover asked that effect should be given to that Keso* 
iution. He complained that nothing had been done on it. He is not in 
jiossession of the facts. A copy of iliat EesoJution was sent to every Depart- 
ment of the Government of India with instructions that it .'hould be given 
effect to, and' the Departments concerned have been recentl}' reminded. 
That is the position in which the matter now stands. I would earnestly ask 
the Honourable Slover that, in view of the position that I have explained, 
lie should withdraw his amendment. 


The Hokourable Mr. J. CREEAR (Home Secretary) .* In \dew of the 
remarks which have fallen from my Honourable friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
I should lilce to add only one or two words in supplementation of what was 
said by the HonoiU’able Mr. Thompson with regard to the attitude of Govern- 
ment ill this matter. I should think it deplorable that when the House is 
addressing itself to issues of the character contained in the main Resolution, 
that anything in the nature of dissension, or any formal act of dissension, on a 
question of this kind should be moved. I should regret that very much, and 
. I should like to remind my Honourable friend the Mover and my Honourable 
friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan of the reference which I made to this question in 
my opening speech. In doing so I repeated in substance the statement made 
by the Honourable the Home Member in another place, which was adverted 
to by my Honourable friend Maulvi Abdul Karim. I said that this question of 
communal representation had been dealt with at length on a former occasion 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey. But I added that Government have reah’zed that, if 
the proposals of the Lee Commission in respect of Indianization are given, 
effect to, that question would necessarily arise in a new and possibly a more 
acute form. I said that, having regard to the new circumstances which would 
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be created, it wovdd be necessary for Government to reconsider -this matter 
and to examine very closely the expedients which are possible for giving efEect 
to the sentiments expressed so earnestly and so vehemently by Members, not 
only of the Moslem comnfunity but of other communities whiph are in the 
position of minorities. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Thompson observed, 
these questions affect closely — and will affect in future under the conditions 
which we are a^^suming still more cloSely — Provincial Governments. It is 
necessarily a matter on which’ the Government of India could not commit 
themselves definitely to any rigid formula without full consultation with them. 

- Id viev/ of this further explanation I trust my Honourable -friend the Mover 
will see his way to withdraw the^Hesolution. , 

The Honourable Mr. YAIVTIN /KHAN (United Provinces West: 
hluhamraadan) : In view. Sir, of’ the views expressed by t]ie Honourable, 
Mr. Crerar.and the Honourable Mr. Thompson and the assurance given that 
the Government will carefully consider this problem under the new circum- 
fetances as they arise, I beg to withdraw my amendment. 

^ I 

The amendment was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable the PHESIDENT : All the amendments having 
been disposed of, the original Resolution is now before the Council. 

The Honottrable lilR. LAIiUPHAI SAMALDAS (Rombav : Non- 
Muhammadan): 8ir, as the I; 0 c Commission, was appointed although the 
grant for it was thrown out by. the Asserablv, the appointment of thst Com- 
mission was received in the country with a feeling, if not of hostility, at least 
of suspicion and mistrust. That feeling was seen in the attitude of the ’majority 
of the Assembly when they threw out the recommendotion. Here we are not 
going to take up that attitude! and asthe Commission was appointed by His 
hfajesty tbe King Emperor, we will try our best to examine the recommenda- 
tions made hy it witb all respect that is due to a Commission appointed.by Hie 
Majesty. Sir, the Honourable tbe Lea.der of the House in the impassioned 
appeal which he made yesterday for a careful consideration of the Govero- 
ment proposals said that he recommended us to accept it because he thought 
that unless we accepted all the recommendations we may not be able to get the 
constitutional reforms as early as we wanted them. He said ‘that oitr throwing 
out these proposrds might retard the advent Of further, reforms. I believe .that 
all of us want the constitutioral reforms as early as possible, and if I honestly 
I elieved, as my Honourable friend the Leader of the House believes, that by 
not accepting this Resolution as a whole we were putting back the clock of 
constitutional reform. I would be the first man to vote for it. But my reasons 
for not accepting the Resolution as it stands are first and primarily that 'the 
whose aspect of the question is being examined by tbe Reforms Intjuiry Com- 
mittee, and any action that we may now take may in a way handicap the 
decision of that Committee. If it does not actually prove a handicap I am 
sure it will influence to a very great extent the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee. (The JJnnoitmhle Sir Arthur Froom : “ I do not thnik so.”) My 
Honourable friend Sir Arthur Eroom says he does not think 'so. He is a 
member of the Committee and he ought to know. However, I believe that 
human nature being what it is, if the Council accepts the Resolution as it 
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stands, it will alTcct tlic clocislon of tlic ConiniitGe. I will now take tke Keso- 
lution, the main Resolution. It says : — 

“ that while tlio existing Byttoin of appointment and control of the All-India Services 
should, in present conditions, Lc maintained in icni\td f.ckis”. 

That portion, Sir, makes us accept that portion of the recommendation of the 
Commission for some time to come, we do not know how long. It is an. 
indefinite period, as indefinite perhaps os Kir Dova Prassxd Sarvadhikary’a 
“ for the present ”, was. And if those words are there and we accept them, 
the Reforms Inquiry Committee may very well say : “ the Council of State 
has by their acceptance of this Resolution given its decision that for the 
present this system of appointment and recruitment should be continued ; 
let us not therefore tackle that problem.” It is for that reason, Sir, chat I do 
not want to give my vote in favour of at legist the first portion of the Resolu- 
tion. 

Then my other reason is this. Tlic Ilonouj’able Mr. Thompson made 
the coEstitulionol position quite clear in Ins speech. ITe quoted the opinion 
of an eminent professor of constitutional la^Y. If tliat is the correct opinion 
and if that is the oinnion wliicli I daresay i.s accepted by the Government of 
India, where is the necessity of getting the Council lo agree to anything of the 
kind suggested in the first portion of the Resoluiion i 

Is it not merely repeating what the Government of India Act says or what 
Professor Couplaud lias said as to the real constitutional position just now ? 
Tliis vet}’’ fact shows that the Government themselves may liave some doubts, 
and they want the Council of State’s opinion on that porticn of their Resolu- 
tion. If that first sentence were taken oft, I for myself am prepared to accept 
(1) (a), because as my Honourable friend, the Leader of che House said, half 
a loaf is better than no bread. Here the Commis.sion does give us something. 
There is no doubt about it i hat the Services operating m the transferred fields, 
namel}^ the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Medical Service and all 
these are transferred, and rhac is a real gam ; and if tlie iirsr portion is omitted 
I am prejjared to accept it as it stands. Bub, Sir, there ?.Iso the way m which 
the recommindations of the Commi.ssion have bein hedged in by, if I may say 
so, a distrust of the Assembly is not right. Chapter X of the Commission’s 
recommendations, wliich la 3 ’-s special stress cn the guarantees, shoves that ihe 
Commission as a whole have accepted what in their opinion seems to be tho 
feeling of some of the members of the Services, The CommisDicn in paragraph 
79 said : — 

” it is oaly to bo expected tliat if constitutional changes would lead to uneasiness amongst 
mfembera of the Services with regard to the effect of these changes and the conditions 
under which they arc to servo, etc.” 

Sir, we have heard not only in this House but frem some of the members of the 
Services who gave evidence before the Commission that they were prepared to 
worlc the reforms in a' loyal spirit. I thought, Sir, they would have full 
confidence in the Legislature that any agreement or any contract that was 
- entered into b)" the Secretary of State would be observed by the Legislature 
now and even vdicn full responsible government was granted. This feeling of 
distrust, Sir, is visible on both sides. I am not going to say how it was created. 
There is no doubt about it .hat the Services are r-<^ ’-'ous, tho^" "e distrustful, 
L5DPI cfl 
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of i,}ie action that the Central Legielature might talcc. On the other 
there is nndmibtecll)' also a feeling among some of tlis Members of hot 
II mses that the Services are not going loyally to cany out the con 
trri'i] reforms. That feeling has to be set at rest, and it can only be* 
r^-st if we all work bigethcr in a spiift of friendliness. And here I want tc 
a word of protest against what the Honourable Mr, Tliompson said, 
no*, think he meant, when he referred to the character of thcEnglishma 
the Indian, the superiority of the Brili.sher over the Indian. I daresay 
he meant v/as that the culture of each was different, and that the cha 
v.'otrld be according to the culture ; I hope I have corrccrly understoc 
Honourable Mr. Tliompson that he never meant that there -was any qu 
Of .superiority, but merely a difference of culture. If this is .so, ] have m 
more to say, hut unfortunately that sjiecch might create the irnpressim 
there is a feeling abroad that the Britisher is necessary because the Bri 
as a class is si’perior in character to the Indians. I am .sure the -Hono! 
]Mr. Thompson could not h.T,vc me.'int that in his remark aliout the diffi 
of character flue to climate. Still I want tliat position to be made quite 

Then, Sir, there is another point on which I want to lay fjtress. I er 
agree with what the Honourable Mr. Tliompson said, with great feeling 
Hiiidu-iiiuh.a'mmadan unit 3 n That is a problem that is disturbing all 
As he said, if the attempts made by the leaders of both the parties arc cre 
with success, a great liuxden will be lifted ofi the head of the Governmeri 
also ofi the leaders of both the communities. We all expect, Sir, that Gc 
ment will do their level best to help the leaders of the two communit 
coming to an amicable undei standing. 

As regards the recruitment of the Services in England, I do not thinl 
'anybody on this side of the House w'ants that there should be any cessati 
' steppage of that recruitment. We want the advice, the guidance, the fri 
advice of English oflicers. My friend, the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom 
us j’^esteiday that we in Bombay, officials and non-officials, Indian! 
Englishmen, have always been very friendly and have been working ha 
hand for the progress of the reforms. That is so, Sir, because the Englisl 
cials of my Province — and I can speak about my Province only — have tr 
non-officials as their equals ; there has been no patronizing spirit, ther 
been a spirit of camaraderie, and the same spirit has prevailed between 
official Englishmen and non-official Indians. That is why Bombay — 
not know whether the Honourable Mr. Bell will agree with me — that is 
Bombay gives a lead to the rest of the country as regards equality and frit 
ne'ss between Englishmen and Indians. We in Bombay have no “ 
Street ” of Calcutta. Butthatisby the way. Now, Sir, coming to the d 
of the recommendation. I hope, Sir, I have not exceeded my time t 

The Hokoltrable the PRESIDENT : You have four minutes me 

The Hokourable Mr. LALUBHAI SAAIALHAB ; Paragraph 48 ] 
to the commercial houses having given evidence. No names have been 
tioned because it is said they wanted their evidenceto be treated as confide: 
1 do not know whether the commercial houses were all English houses o] 
Indian houses. If they were Indian houses, most probably they would 
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given tte same replies tliat have been given by the English houses. There 
may be some difference here and there, but the main reason -why in com- 
mercial houses we have to pay higher salaries to our expert ad^dser3 is that 
in the first place there is no pension ; then the contracts are for a number of 
years', and after that period we may renew them or not, as we find them suitable 
for our work or not. They have no guarantee that their services vdll be 
c jntinued. . The security services have a security which the^commerciai services 
have not, and that is the reason why we have to pay higher salaries. As 
regards the security services and .the Imperial. Services, it is verj’’ difficult to 
understand the reasons why the Commission have said that the Imperial 
Customs, the State Eailway Engineers, and the superior Telegraph officers 
should be officers nominated by the Secretary of State. We want, Sir, to 
have such power delegated to the Government of India, and we hope that the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee vdll insist on the greatest porver being delegated 
to the Government of India so that the Government of India can show by their 
action, in consultation with the Central Legislature and in co-ordination with 
them, that they will treat the Services with as great regard and as great con- 
fidence as the Secretary of State would ever do. If we have that feeling of 
mutual confidence created here and outside this Houte, then I believe we can 
easily march together to Swaraj. 

The Honourable Dr, DWAREANATH' MTTER (West Bengal : 
Kon-Muhammadan) ; Sir, at the outset, I must congratulate the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar for the forcible and eloquent and at the same time calm and dis- 
passionate manner in which he has presented the case of the Government. 
It 8 a misfortime that the Lee Report, which we are considering, does not 
satisfy anybody. It has pleased neither its friends, nor its opponents. ^Wiile 
on the one hand it is said 'on behalf of the Serrdees that the recommendations 
do not suffice to attract a sufficient number of British recruits, that the recom- 
mendations do not fully allay the discontent which exists in the Services, on 
the other hand it has been said on behalf of the people that the recommenda- 
tions do not satisfy Indian aspirations and impose a financial burden. Even 
the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution is not prepared to accept he 
recommendations wholesale, for I think there are three modifications of the 
Report which are suggested in paragraph 3 of the Resolution. I find also 
from page 49 of the correspondence between the Honourable Mr. Crerar and 
the Local Governments that the Honourable I^Ir. Crerar finds some traces of 
confusion in theotreatment by the Commission of officers above the time scale. 
But notwithstanding its imperfectiDns, notwithstanding the criticism to 
which the Report has been exposed, I feel. Sir, that I cannot reject the recom- 
mendations wholesale. When I find. Sir, that 9 members of the Commission, 
■after examining 411 witnesses, some of which evidence was taken in public, 
have come to a certain conclusion, when I find that amongst the 9 members 
of the Commission there were four representative Indians, headed by Mr. 
Bhupendxanath Basu, who has laboured all his hfe for the political advance- 
ment of India, I feel it extremely difficult to reject the recommendations 
altogether. Sir, to the verdict given by such a body if you cannot attach 
a conclus’ve effect, you can certainly say that it affords a prima facie presump- 
tion, to use legal language, as to the accuracy and soundness of its conclu- 
sions, and I am prepared to accept those conclusions in the absence of any 
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e'V'idencG to rebut tbe presumption as to its soundness. I bave not beard 
anything said in tbis House wbicb makes me tbink that tbe recommendations, 
BO far as tbe first part relatmg to tbe Services are concerned, are in any vay dis- 
placed by any contrary evidence that bas been brought before tbe House. 
Tbe criticisms wKicb my Honourable friend bir. Karandikar suggested have, 
I tbink, been amply met by tbe Honourable Sir. bIcWatters. Now, Sir, if, 
as I take it, we are to take the recommendations with respect to tbe relief to' 
the Services, I think it should be granted to the Services at once. The reamn 
for my saying so is tbis. Experience has shown that in all countries, however 
democratic tbe country may be, it is one of the essential conditions of good 
administration that there must be a permanent Civil Service, efficient and 
contented. I agree entirely with the view with reference to this which bas 
been taken by the Honourable Mr. Crerar. Now, Sir, this leads me to consider 
the Indian Civil Service, and I must say, and it is practically acknowledged 
on most hands, if not on all, tliat that Service has been noted for its efficiency,’ 
noted for its high traditions, noted for its integrit}' and for its honesty. My 
oviTi conviction is that talcing the Service as a whole, it has shov/n an initiative,’ 
resourcefulness, and a driving power which is rare in any of the Services else- 
where. I believe also, Sir, th it the Indi .n Civi; Service h is an earnest and' 
sincere desire to help India in the progress towards the development of self- 
government within the Empire— a cause to which the British Government is 
now committed. I also believe that the Indian Civil Service combines with 
that desire a determination to deal justly not merely -between Indians and 
Indians, but, whn,t is politically more important, between an Indian and an 
Englishman when questions of conflicting claims arise, as they constantly do 
arise, between an Indian and an Ermlishman. Under such circumstances. 
Sir, it would not be right to refuse to the Services the relief which has been 
promised by the Commission and which, it has been represented by the officers, 
is very urgent and has long been overdue. The object of increasing the emo- 
luments is, I find, two-fold, first to attract to India British recruits of the 
required .stamp and soexjud to s*.llay ihe discontent and remove tbs financial 
I mbarrasnnent of those already in service. I liave already stated that efficiency 
is one of the essential conditions required in a Civil Service. But as lord 
Salisbury once said, " All efficiency must be relative ” that it must take into 
account not merely the requirement'- but also the resources of the people for 
■whom you arc going to seciu'e e.'ficiency ; and tbis leads me to consider the 
financial asp'^ct of the recommendationB. They impose a Jinancial burden 
of about croros, distributed over the Govcrninonbof India and the diflerent 
rrovinces. lord Ciirzon in the debate in the Ilonse of Lords said that 
crorcs is nothing for the contentment of tlie S rvices wlien compared with 
the wastage of money, wastage of crore.s which is happening with regard to 
new Delhi. "Vniethcr I agree with his Lordship or not I must’ get an assurance 
from the Government that no additional taxaiion would be imposed for the 
parpomof raising tliis IJ- crores. In this connection, I feel that relief must 
l)c given to the Services, and I am sorry I do not see the Fin.iuce Member 
here — I appeal to the Finance Secretary to find fundi for financihg this without 
f-csli taxation by a reduction in the military budget of India, wiiich is a heavy 
burden, and tlu-rc i;; a general feeling which is ijy no niiauir. confined to Indians 
timt the whole of if is not properly chargeable to this country. A question 
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has been raised hj my friend Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary that in Bengal 
v,'e are in financial straits. The 83 lakhs which the Government of India have 
been granting for the la&t three years will now be stopped, and Bengal’s contri- 
bution to this additional burden of one crore is about 9 lakhs. I understand 
from the Honourable Mr. McV/atters that it will exceed that amount. When 
the question with regard to Provincial Contributions arises, I think the 
Honourable Sir. McWatters who is here will remember that he will have to 
give Bengal the relief which is needed in this respect. I notice also that the 
Bengal Government which was addressed in this respect do not represent, 
at any rate that the Bengal Government will not be a^hle to carry on the 
scherce of these new recommendations without further financial relief. Now, 
Sir, I leave the part of the Eesolution which deals with the relief to the Ser- 
vices. 

I now come to recommendation 1 (b) that the recruitment of the Indians 
in the' reserved fields should be increased as recommended. Treating this 
qucshon. Sir, as a purely sendee question and not as a question of constitu- 
tional advance, I submit to the House that the recommendations fall short 
of Indian aspirations. The time seems to be ripe when larger and freer ad- 
mission of Indians into the liigher regions of administrative service has be- 
come necessary if there is to be harmony between the Government and the re- 
awakened life of India. I have, of course, no objection at present to thelndian- 
isation to tbe t xtent of 50 per cent. (I am speaking of the Indian Civil Service). 
But the period during which we have to attain this half and half proportion 
is ] 6 years, which is indeed very slow. We have been assured by the Gov- 
ernment elsewhere, and I think the assurance is also given here by the Honour- 
able Mr. Crerar, that the adoption of the Lee Commission’s Report v/ould not 
in any way interfere v ith further constitutional advance, if such advance is 
given either by tbe Reforms Committee which is now presided over by the 
Hcnr.urable Sir Alexander Muddiman or by the revision of the constitution 
in 1929. Of course, we take this assurance of the Government. With regard 
to the entire stoppage of British recruits, of course, I am not in 
favour of entire stoppage. For I see the fuU force of the argument 
which has been presented by tbe Government, namely, that if there is an 
emir j stoppage once, there may be a ti:ne when the British element wall alto- 
gether be eliminated for a period of time, which is perhaps not desirable. 
I may however submit this that if the speed of Indiankation is to be accelerat- 
ed I should suggest for the censideratie n of the Govemment that instead of 
there being recruitment at the rate of 40 Europeans to GO Indians in the 
Indian Cmi Service let it be in the ratio of 25 Europeans to 75 Indians till 
the revision of the o nstitution in 1929. For, after all, we have been assured 
by tbe Honourable iMr, Thompsrn, that this is only a provisional measure. 
The recommendations are really of a transitory nature and can be talren to 
have effect up to 1929. Or, even if there is a difficult}' to accept that figure of 
25 and 75 for this period of 4 years, I would suggest a progressive scale, namely ; — 

40 to 60 in 1S25 

35 to 65 in IS‘26 

SO to 70 in 1927 
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25 to 76 in 1928 till the constitution is revised. It is true, of course, 
the constitution will be revised and in the meantime some vested interests 
.will be created. But that is a position which cannot be helped. I therefore 
suggest this amendment and hope that the Government will find their way 
to accelerate the speed of Indianisatlon by accepting the figures which I have 
suggested with regard to the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service, I will 
conclude only by saying this. The Honourable Mr. Thompson as well as Sir 
Arthur Froom told us the other day as to Avhethcr we desired, the entire elimina- 
tion of the British element. I, for myself, can say that I do not desire the 
entire elimination of the British element from the Indian Services. "What 
we do want is this that our English friends should not shrink from putting 
into practice in their dealings with India the principle of partnership in rights 
end duties on which the British Imperial Commonwealth of Nations has been 
built up. The British people have enshrined that principle in the Constitu- 
tional Charter which they have given to us of their own free-will, and I hope 
and trust that the British element in the Services will carry that principle 
into practice. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, if I support the Resolution proposed by my Honourable friend, the Home 
Secretary, it is not because I am favourably impressed by the Lee Commission’s 
Report — ^because I am not. In saying this I do not refer so much to the second 
Chapter which deals, in the first place, with the appointment and control of 
the Services) in the second place, with the constitution of the Public Services 
Commission ; and, in the third place, with the Indianisation of the Services. 

With regard to the first we have heard a good deal to-day on the subject 
of recruitment and control of the Services, and in this connection I merely say 
that, owing to the altered conditions in the country, it seems reasonable that 
the Services operating in transferred fields should be dealt with by Local 
Governments, and that they should have power to make rules controlling 
these Services and also the present Provincial Services. I think that this is 
in conformity with the intention of the Government of India Act. It is equally 
reasonable^in fact it is absolutely essential — that the Services operating 
inreserved fields and the Central Services should continue to be recruited and 
controlled by the Secretary of State. I do not think that there will be much 
objection in this House to the proposals made under this head. 

^ With regard to the Public Services Commission, this w^as provided for in 
g ^ ^ one of the sections of the Government of India Act. 

The standard set for the members is very high, so 
much BO that a distinguished ex-Viceroy of India, in the House of Lords 
the other day, expressed some doubt as to w^hether five gentlemen with 
suitable qualifications could be found, who rvould be willing to accept 
service, on this Commission. Similar Commissions at present exist in South 
Africa, in Canada, and, I think, in Australia, and the experience gained 
there seems to confirm the opinion expressed by the Lee Commission as to the 
possible usefulness of such a Commission. 

With regard to Indianisation we have heard much on this subject to-day » 
and I do not, at this late hour', wish to go over ground that has aheady been 
covered. It is true that there may be some people who consider that the pro- 
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posals of the Lee Commission do not go far enough, hut there is a very large 
body of public opinion in the country both Indian and European, who believe 
that the proposals of the Lee Commission reach — if they do not in fact over- 
step — the border line of safety. As I say, much has "been said on this 
somewhat dif&cult subject to-day and I propose to leave it at that. 

In this connection, however, there is one matter to which I should like to 
draw attention, that is, with reference to the proportion of Indians and Euro- 
peans in the different Services. The Lee Commission in referring to recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, the Police Service, the Forest Service, the 
Indian Service of Engineers, and the Political Service, speak of the proportion 
of “ Indians ” to be recruited. In speaking of the Imperial Customs Service 
they refer to the number of “ Statutory natives of India ” to be recruited. 
I should like to know the reason for the use of the different terms in these 
different cases. I do not suppose that it was the intention of the Lee Com- 
mission, and I do not think that it will be the practice of the Government of 
India to exclude from the five Services first named, Anglo-Indians and members 
of the Domiciled Community. To do so would be to inflict an injustice on.- 
two important, although small, Indian communities, which I do not think 
would be contemplated by the Government of India or by Honourable Members 
of this House. 

I sjiould like some assurance from my Honourable friend, the Home - 
Secretary, that my imderstanding on this point is correct. 

But it was not because proposals for changes in the method of recruitment 
of the Services, or for the immediate formation of the Public Services Com- 
mission, or for the further Indianisation of the Services were urgently called 
for that the Lee Commission was appointed. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that for years the Services in India have been inadequately paid, and 
that this has caused widespread and somewhat justifiable discontent. 

The members of the different Services are unable to perform their duties 
efSciemly, as members of any class are unable to perform their duties effici- 
ently, if they are faced by continual financial embarrassment. 

Y7henthe appointment of the Lee Commission was announced, great hopes 
were entertained that something very substantial v. ould be done to improve the 
financial position of the Services, but I am afraid that the proposals made, even 
if they be adopted in their entirety, will do very little in this direction. That 
the Lee Commission were informed of the financial position of the Services is 
indicated in certain parts of their Report. I hesitate at this hour to read 
extracts from the Report to Honourable Members, but there are two short 
paragraphs of w’-hich I think the House ought to be reminded before coming to 
a decision upon the Resolution now before it. On page 26, the Commission 
say : — 

“ In the course of our inquiry, the Services have placed before ns carefully compiled 
statements of current income and expenditure. We could not examine these figures in 
such detail as to ■warrant ns in accepting them as a sufficient basis for new scales nf pay, 
but they offer strong evidence that a considerable proportion of married officers now 
ser-ving are either faffing into debt or only avoid doing so by economics which may be 
detnmental to their content.ment and efficiency. 
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On the same page they say : — 

“ Wc ■wore infornisd that a great many officers, p jrcjctiiurjy jn the early years oJ- 
marriecl life, are at jiresent in debt to nn extent which was imh.nown 20 years ago, and 
that this is by no means due to extravagance. Insurance policies arc pledged as sccuritj 
for advances to a much grealer extent than formerly, and in many cases their surrender 
value taken. In other words', officers are "mortgaging or sacrificing the provision made for 
their families in'thc event of their death, and only escape from their difficulties, if at all, 
tovrards the eird of their service.”- 

In view of these remarks, one would perhaps have expected that the re- 
cemmendations of the Lee Commission would have been more generous, 

¥/ith regard to the actual increases proposed, this aspect of the question 
has been gone into very fully by HonourablcxMcmbers on the other side of the 
House, and therefore I do not wish, as I liad intended to do, to go into the quet* 
lion in detail. It might be borne in mind, liowever, that the only increases in 
basic pay that are recommended arc in the cases of the Folice Service and the 
Indian Service of Enginccis. In both cases tbc increases are very small and, 
ns some one speaking on that subject yesterday said, especially in the case of 
tlic Police, will not be grudged by any one. Tire only benefit of any great 
importance to the other Services is a proposal under which over-seas pay will 
be increased by Ps. 50 per month, and oiriecrs, after the 6th year of service 
will be entitled to remit the whole ofihcir over-seas pay at 2s. to the 
rupee. That is a very substantial concession, ^ 

One proposal which has caused a considerable amount of criticism is tha't 
under which it is suggested that free passages should be granted to officers of 
the diftcrent services. The proposal is that, in the course of Iris service, an 
officer should receive four free passages from and to his domicile, that Lis wife 
should receive the rrumber of passages of v hich the officer has not availed him- 
,self at the time of his marriage, and that each child should receive one free 
passage Home. 1 his is a concession which will be greatly appreciated, I think 
Ly members of the different Sere ices, but it is a concession the importance of 
which it is very easy to exaggerate. bYhat does it really amount to 1 Assuming 
that, on an average, an officer is mariied after his second furlough Home, the 
exact finoricial result, — he will receive four passages, his wife two and each 
rhild one and assuming there is a family on an average of two or three — in the 
case of an officer of 30 years’ service is an increase of about Es. 32 per month 
in his salary during the course of his service. I think that, when it is realized, 
that the financial benefit to tbe officer is so small, any opposition to the grant-_ 
ing of these free passages at least on the part of Honourable Members of this 
House, will be abandoned. I do not think that the proposal will receive any 
opposition, even from so ardent a jirotagonist of economy as my friend the 
Honourable Mr. Vedamurth 

The Hokoeeable tee PRESIDENT ; The Honourahle Member hat 
two more minutes. 

The Hoisrox-'EAELE Me. J. W. A. BELL : Generally speaking, looking at 
the Lee Commission Report from the aspect of the result which its recom-. 
mendations will have, on the financial position of officers of the different 
ccnuccs, the improvement is so very .small that one can only feel that the 
members of the Commission havm been influenced by the financial position 
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full, fair and L ank discussion of the merits of these recommendations. And 
as my Honourable and learned friend’s motion was conceived in inconsistency, 
80 also, I venture to suggest, it was brought forth in inconsistency. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : The 
reforms inquiry came in since. 

The Honourable, Mr. J. CRERAR : Quite so, but that does not 
materially afiect the justice of my position. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : That 
is the basis of my amendment and nothing else. ! 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I will proceed. Sir, to indicate the 
other directions in which I consider that my Honourable and learned friend 
has been somewhat inconsistent. He urged upon us the vital connection 
between administrative reform and constitutional reform. His conclusion from 
those premises’ was that the large and extensive measure of administrative 
reform which the Lee Commission have proposed should be refused. That 
point has been adequately replied to by the Honourable the Law Jilember- 
and Leader of the House and I will not advert further to it. My Honourable 
and learned friend also — must say with a distinct sense of acknowledgment — 
agreed with every other Member of the House, except I think the Honourable 
Member from Butma, whose local patriotism lie permitted to prevail over his 
sense of perspective — my Honourable and learned friend, arguing with the, 
almost unanimous voice of the House, was prepared to grant relief to the 
Services. That proposition was promptly followed up by the fmrther proposi- 
tion that he was not prepared to support financial provision for this purpose . 
Thirdly, my Honourable and learned friend made some remarks, which I am 
bound to say seemed to have a good deal of substance in them, in regard to the* 
question of the All-India Services, — a point which I have already adverted to 
in my opening speech, — ^but the proposition that the All-India Services should 
be retained as All-India Services and that their control should nevertheless 
pass to the Provinces, — these propositions are not only inconsistent but 
mutually destructive propositions. Then the Honourable Member made on his 
side an impeachment against me. He said that I showed the assumed modesty 
of an assui’ed victor. I am ver;^ glad that I gave my Honoimable and learned 
friend the impression of modesty. But I regret that he should have supposed 
that it v,'as assumed. The truth is that I was thinking a great deal more of' 
conviction than victory. At the same time the Honourable gentleman inti- 
mated on his own part some premonitions of ill-success. Kov/, iSir, I can 
only infer from that one of two things. Either my Honourable and learned 
friend lacked confidence in the judgment and impartiality of this House, or he 
was acutely conscious that he had a bad case. Of these two alternatives, I 
thinlr the second was the correct one. 

Now, Sir, I pass to other matters, hluch has been urged mainly I think in 
favour of the Services ; something has been urged against them. But there 
wore some things which it is quite impossible for any member of the Services 
to urge on their behalf. J should therefore like to take this opportunity, on 
behalf of the AU-India Services, to express to His Excellency the Commander- 
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in-CMef oiir deep appreciation of Lis noble vindication of tLeix records, tLeir 
traditions and their achievements, We have a legitimate pride that that 
vindication was made Ly the son of a very distinguished Indian Civilian. That 
might perhaps be imputed in part to filial piety. We are proud that it should 
have been made by the Commander-in-Chief. But some might supj)ose that he 
had military prepossessions. We have the most unreserved and the deepest 
sense of pride and gratification in the fact that the vindication was made by 
General Sir William Birdwood. And I should like to add a word of apprecia- 
tion for the words of recognition which also fell from my Honourable and 
learned friend Dr. IVEtter and from other Members of the House. 

Now, Sir, as I said, it is an impossible task for me to traverse the whole 
ground once more. I understood from my Honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas that he was on the whole disposed to accept my Resolution with one 
reservation regarding the maintenance of the existing system of appointment 
and control of the All-India Services. I point out to my Honourable friend 
that his apprehension that those words commit the House to anything in the 
nature of a perpetuity is entirely erroneous ; and in the presence of my 
Honourable friend vSir Arthur Froom I will say nothing on the suggestion 
that, if the House passes this Resolution, the Reforms Committee of Inquiry — 
a body comprising gentlemen of considerable independence of view — could 
find thut their independence of view unduly re-tricted. I think neither the 
Honourable Member nor the House need have any apprehensions on that 
point. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bell, asked me for one word of assurance 
with regard to the Anglo-Indian community. I have no hesitation in giving it. 
When, with reference to “ Indianisation ”, we use the term India, we mean by 
that statutory natives of India, and that term undoubtedly covers the commu- 
nity to which he particularly referred. Now, Sir, I will not detain the House 
any further. I made one appeal in my opening speech, which, I admit, has 
been fulfilled. I asked Honourable Members to approach these large questions 
with a large and open mind. Substantially and from almost all sides, that 
appeal has been answered. I now confidently ask for the judgment of the 
House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Resolution standing in thonamoof the Honourable hir. J. Crerar, which has 
just been read to the Council, bo passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


9th September, 1924. 

RESOLUTION RE ANlHJiVL PROVISION FOR THE REDUCTION OR 
AVOIDANCE OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

The Honourable Sir ilANECKJI DADiUBHOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, I beg to move : — 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern- 
ment be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an earlj* date to provide 
for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 
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be based on a proper and satisfactory principle and a sort of systemalisation, 
may be approached and accomplished, this Kesolution has been brought 
forward. 

Of this total debt, Its. 578 ’39 crores represent productive debt ; and the. 
unproductive debt is only Rs. 228 ‘45 crores. I shall refer to this unproduc- 
tive debt a little later. Now, what is our position ? In India our debt falls 
under, the category of two important headings. One is what we, know as 
terminable loans, the other is what we call non-terininable loans. You are 
aware that all our 3 per cent, stock, our 3i per cent, stock, are called non- 

j ^ ^ terminable loans. TJicre is no period of redemption fixed. 

A time-limit was originally fixed for redemption of these 
Blocks which gave the option period to Government. That time-limit has- 
expired and now this amount can only be redeemed at the will of Government,, 
and as you all know, when Govermnent can retain and hold money at 3. and- 
3i per cent, they arc not likely to redeem this category of debt very quickty. 
Of course in this categor}’ also fall two small loans — one the Scindia loan and 
the other the Naw.ab oi l\am]-ur lean, both intended for the j'urpose of con- 
struction of railways. Their tci ms also arc practicahy non-teiminable. The 
terminable loans represent the two big loans that were floated in 1915 and- 
1917 during the war for the purjmse of war expenditure and making our con- 
tribution to England, and those 5 per ccn^ and 4 per ccui. loans amounted to 
about 39 crores, 10 lakhs. Then Government also floated war bonds to a very, 
large extent which were to bo rcpaj-able within a period of about 15 yearsi 
And these war bonds conic up to a very large amount. They fall due from time 
to time during the next lO ycar.s. The total then of our non-tenninable loans 
is 197 crores .and the total of the terminable loans is 138 crores. A large sum 
also was raised by way of sterling loan. Now, in regard to our rupee loan 
floated in this country, the Council will be pleased to bear in mind that the 
Government have made no proper provision for its redemption except the 
two war loans, 5 and 41 per ceni. 1929-47 and 1945-55 loans which were float- 
ed, for which Government have set apart a sum of money on the scale of 
11 per cent, as depreciation. That depreciation Sir Malcolm Hailey found 
in 1921 insufiicient to support even those loans and asked the Council to vote 
for 80 lakhs a vear as an additional support for the foUov.ing j^ears. Happily 
Sir Malcolm Hailey's prophecy has lurnc-d out to be incorrect and, as was 
pointed out in the course of the last Budget speech, there v/as no occasion to 
fall' back upon this extra item of SO lakhs a year. 

I have given this Council a brief account of our debt position. Now it 
will be of interest to the Council also to know what has been the policy of our 
Government in respect of our rupee borrowings. I do not wish to go into 
very ancient history, but I will tell the Council that these rupee borrowings 
started in the time of the East India Company. The East India Company 
borrowed at large rates of interest ; they borrowed money and raised loans 
at the rate of 6 per .cent, per annum. From 1820 to almost 1857 the rate of 
interest gradually fell from 6 per cent, to per cent. Lord Canning found 
himself in difficulty after the Mutiny and required money for the purpose of 
reconstruction and carrying on the administration and he again altered the 
financial policy and increased the rate of interest to 6 per cent. That continued 
tin the year 1871 when the policy of Govermnent was again altered and they 
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continued to borrow at reduced rates till in 1894 they issued a big loan at 
per cent, and in 1896 at 3 per cent., loans wbicb are now, called non-terminable 
loans and wbicb have been tbe cause of so much discontent among tbeir 
holders during tbe last five years and wbicb have also given trouble 
and cause for serious reflection to our Finance Department, Wbat I wusb 
to point out to tbis Council is that tbe Government bave made no metbodic, 
no regular, no systematic, provision for tbe payment of our national loans. 
In earlier years, perhaps, it was not necessary, in view of tbe fact that 
in those years our borrowings were not so large. It was only after 1910 that 
our borrowings began gradually to increase till during the war period nben 
and after they reached a fabulous figure. In tbe two years 1916 and 1917 we 
bad to raise nearly 43 and 47 crores by public borrowings. So, -in earlier years 
it was perhaps not imperatively necessary to provide for the amortization of 
debt. But now our national debt has reached a figure wbicb makes tbe ques- 
tion one of very serious consideration. We cannot, consistently with sound 
finance, allow the present pobcy to continue. I may at once say that I do not 
claim any credit for tbis Resolution. Tbe credit for tbis Resolution is due to 
Sir Basil Blackett who a little time after arriving in tbis country discovered the 
defects in our system and applied bis mind to tbe solution of some of tbe most 
important questions cobcerning tbe financial policy of this country. Un- 
happily, in the past, our finances bave come under tbe baneful influence of 
politics. Political sentiments bave in tbe last few years affected our finances. 
But I am sure that it is tbe opinion of all right-minded people that politics 
should be entirely divorced from tbe question of finance, and that all financial 
matters should be discussed and debated by tbis Council purely from tbe point 
of view of public interest and tbe welfare of the country at large. Sir, tbe 
Government of India have provided in tbe last Budget a sum of Rs. 4 crores for 
tbe amortization of debt. In tbe previous year some sums were also allotted 
for tbe purpose. But those arc tbe result, not of any systematic or methodical 
policy of tbe Government, but of accident. You are aware that Government 
bad entered into contracts with some of the Railway companies to purchase their 
property by way of terminable annuities. W e bad to provide for these termin- 
aiile annuities in our Budget. We had also entered into an agreement with 
tbe subscribers to the two big loans of 1929-47 and 1945-65 to provide for a depre- 
ciation amount at tlie rate of 14 per cent. In order to meet tbis depreciation 
and in order to meet these terminable annuities, these four crores have been 
provided. But it is not by virtue of any settled policy of tbe Government that 
this has been done. My Resolution now seeks to impress upon tbe Government 
tbe necessity of arriidng at some definite settlement in respect of tbis matter. 
We cannot allow this most important financial question to remain in its present 
condition any longer. Tbe Government and some of my Honourable Colleagues' 
may say that tlie credit of Government is largff and there is no necessity for 
providing an amortization fund. I admit that tbe credit of this country is 
large. But tlie credit of any nation is a very fragile and fleeting article. You 
cannot always depend upon your own national credit. A sound financier will 
not depend upon national credit. Tliis credit is liable to be affected by internal 
and external .shocks. This credit is liable to n arket convulsions, both inland 
and foreign, -lids credit is liable to be affected by political influences, this 
credit i.s also liable to be affected by other causes, such as drought, scarcity. 
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families, and similar otlicr happenings. So, you cannot always depend on credit. 
That country is great, that country’s finances can be considered sound, which 
lias made iidcquatc provision for the repayment and the timely liquidation of its 
debts. It is lilco the case of an ordinary individual. The individual in his 
domcsiic budget provides for the repayment of his debt. Wliy should the 
nation which is only a community of individuals avoid provision for the repay- 
ment of tlic n.aiional debt and depend upon fortuitous, accidental, circum- 
stances for that purpose ? 8ir, I therefore request that this Council will agree 
will) me and pre.^ss upon the Government the necessity of coming to a decision 
upon Gns jioint. 1 .submit that in a m.ntler like this it is essentially 
ncc''ssary for us and for Government to examme the sum total of our national 
d'^bt and to see what actual assets we hold against our debt. These assets 
r.-quiro also annual verification. They appreciate and depreciate. Every 
commcrcie.l house at the end of the year examines its books, allows so much 
f(>r depreciation and arrives at a true idea of its own position. The Govern- 
mcJit do nothing of the kind. They only proceed upon the budgeted figures 
for the valuation of their asset.s. We have got so many millions invested in 
the railways, so ni.'>ny on irrigation, so nian}' on canals^and public works! 
How much of that has really appreciated or depreciated — the Government 
make no inquiry. I'his is the jjosition. I therefore submit that it is necessary 
that we should make a full examination of the subject and pro^^de for the 
repayment of our debt, and I also submit that the repayment should be a 
st-itutory provision. The reason why we should provide for statutory repay- 
ment. is e.asily undenstood. Otherwise the policy of repayment will depend on 
the whim and fancy of each successive Finance Mmistcr, and there will be no 
oonluuiity of policy. There will be no method in the matter of dealing with 
a question like this. It is all right, as I said in my Budget speech, as long as 
we have got a Finance Member of the type of Sir Basil Blackett. He Imows 
the real position. He has been nurtured in the financial problems of His 
Jlajesty’s Government where he had access to and means to loiow and learn 
the whole position. Wo do not Imow what is going to happen in the future. 
I do not for a moment suggest that all the money which we would lay aside or 
earmark as a sinking fimd should not be used at all. I do not say that it should 
be accumulated with interest and compound interest. It should be utilised in 
the repayment of the existing debt, or it should be utilised in expenditure on. 
productive works. Again, whatever amount of sinking fund we may be able 
to lay aside may be put into the entire balances of Government, and from those 
balances every year a certain percentage of our securities may be purchased 
and cancelled. For instance, every year we may pmrehase a certain percentage 
of out securities in the open market and cancel them. 

It is impossible for me to place before you a cut and dry system of liquida- 
tion. I fully recognise that the question is a verj’- very important one and 
requires considerable reflection. The experts of the Finance Department 
wdth the assistance of experts at Home can easily devise a policy which will be of 
material assistance to the country in this connection. Nowq as regards our 
non-productive debt it is scandalous, I say, to allow it to remain stageant in its 
present position. Very little has been done during the last few years toAvards 
the liquidation of our unproductive debt. Our unproductive debt is a real 
debt. It is a debt which would threaten and w'eigh upon any community. 
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Thai debt ouglit to be liquidated with the rniickest ])Osrdblc despatoh. I know 
that the greater portion of our non-productive debt, 228 laklis represents, 
as I have pointed out to you, our war gift to tiio Britisli Government 
and the accumulated deficits of the five years ending the 3 1st March 1923 ; 
but in peace times it should bo the policy of Government to liquidate the debt, 
especially unproductive debt, ns early as possible, because any moment a 
serious emergency may arise such as war and large sums of money may be re- 
quired for fighting a war or for the protection of our frontier or for any unforeseen 
internal purposes and you may have to float a large loan. It is therefore very 
necessary that the unproductive debt should be kept iiiitlcr control, and every 
possible and legitimate means should be adopted for its rapid liquidation. 
Now, Sir, I suggest these, plans in the best interests of Government. By the 
plan I have suggested the credit of Government v;ill materially improve. 
Our future borrowings will be obtained at a much cheaper rate in the 
market. We shall be in a position to .secure loans at easier rates, and in order 
to do that, the Government should mal:e a definite announcement of 
their policy that in no case are the Government in future years, except for 
emergent necessities, going to pay more than 5 per cent. I must respect- 
fully point out that it was a great blunder committed by Government, when 
they floated the sterling loan last year in England at 7 p'er cent, and when 
they permitted the Bombay Government to float tbe development loan at 
Ci'per cent. MTiat was the result? It temporarily ruined Bombay, because 
merchants and other people withdrevr all their money fronr the joint stock 
companies and banks where it was deposited and invested and employed it 
in tbe purchase of the G.^ per cent, development loan, with the result that 
there was no money left at a very critical time for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the trade of Bombay, and that fact, accompanied partly by the 
Keverse Councils which were then in vogue, accouuted for the partial ruina- 
tion of the industrial activity of Bombay. I must try and curtail my 
speech as unfortunately I have to my credit very few minutes. It is a very 
important subject and I have taken some time, but it is a subject which 
cannot be dealt with within the thirty minutes allowed by the rules. How- 
ever I ■will try and summarise it. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
^ only two or three minutes. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : There is a lot of 
money in the country. Government can obtain any amount of capital cheap- 
ly. Unfortunately the money power has not been properly mobilised in 
India. That ought to be done, I do not believe that there is any large 
volume of boarded wealth but large sums of money are available in the 
couutrj^, and if the Government made their loans attractive by instituting 
a scientific system and method in their borrowings and providing for a regular 
and scientific system of amortization, a large sum of money umuld be an- 
nually forthcoming. If trade facilities are given they will conduce to the 
prosperity of commerce. I also think that the time must arrive before long 
when the Imperial Bank ■will have to be converted into a State Bank and 
the Currency Department to be handed over to the Imperial Bank of India 
Buth power to issue notes. 
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And the State Bank when constituted should also be authorised to issue 
seasonal currency against inland .commercial paper. When this is done 
there will be a flow of great prosperity in the coimtry and the Government 
of India' will have the good fortune to obtain large sums of money whenever 
they desire at a cheaper and less burdensome rate. 

lam sorry, there is much more to be said on the subject and other kindred 
matters, but time does not permit me to do so. I hope therefore that the 
Council ■will accept my Eesolution. 

r \ I "* '' 

11th September, 1924. 

The HoNoueable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : Sirr 
as two dissentient voices have been raised irf this debate, somewhat, I confess*- 
to my surprise, I should like to say at the outset that the Government of India 
are in entire agreement with what they take to be the main principle of this' 
Resolution, namely, that there should be a comprehensive programme for the 
redemption of the public debt, taking into accoimt Government’s capital 
liabilities as a whole, and that this programme should be based on principle 
and not on chance. We have heard the views of Members of great commercial 
experience as the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, the Honouxable Mr. Bell 
and the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, and the House will surely attach 
great weight to the opinions of men of such practical knowledge of business. 
The Government has also got its business aspect. The Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy suggested that we ought to have a periodical review of our assets, 
and I agree with him. Now the principal asset of a Government is its credit, 
and there is no wayln which the credit of Government can be maintained better 
than by making adequate provision for a reduction of their capital obligations 
to the public. It is just the same "with Government’s currency ; they have 
to avoid over-issue, and they have to make adequate pro^^sion for reserves, 
so with the public debt. They should avoid over-borrowing for unproductive 
purposes and make adequate provision for redemption of that debt. There- 
fore, so far as the principle of this Resolution is concerned, Government are in 
complete agreement 'with it. I will return later to the subsidiary, though 
important point as to whether the programme should be embodied in legislation 
at the present moment. 

The Honourable Mover of this Resolution paid a graceful tribute to the 
Honourable the Finance Member in acknowledging his indebtedness to him 
for having attracted general attention to this subject in his budget speech. 
In that speech the Honourable Finance Member gave a full account of the 
position of our public debt and the pro-visions which existed for redeeming it, 
and the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has also given the House a very 
full historical account of our debt, so that it will not be necessary for me to go 
into any detail in this matter. There is general agreement on one point that 
no systematic provision has hitherto been made for the' redemption of the 
public debt. It has been largely a matter of chance. I can in half a dozen 
sentences sketch the position to the House. So far as India is concerned, there 
is no depreciation fund or sinking fund for any of the earlier loans. For the 
long term 5 per cent, loans raised during the war a depreciation fund of 11% 
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of the face value of the loans was introduced, in order to guarantee to 
subscribers that the capital value of their subscriptions would not be impaired. 
In England the circumstances have been different ; the greater part of the 
provision for reduction of debt is due to the various methods by which large 
railway properties were taken over by the State many years ago. They were 
taken over in two ways, a certain port' on by issue of 3 and 3^% Government 
of India stock in purchase of annuities and debenture stock of certain railways. 
In these cases statutory sinking funds are attached by Acts of Parliament. 
The other method was by annuity payments over a long period of years, which 
include both capital and interest, and this is an important point, because as 
these payments continue until they are extinguished about 1946-47, the capital 
portion is an increasing amount and the interest portion a diminishing amount 
each year. The same applies to the provision made for redeeming our obliga- 
tions in respect of the £100 millions British war loan taken over during the 
war. The greater part of this was met from the proceeds of the War loans 
issued in India, but a portion remained which is now approximately 192 
lions. This is also being extinguished by equated annual payments, and of 
these equated annual payments an increasing amount each year represents 
capital and a decreasing amount represents interest, until our obligation is ex- 
tinguished, also in 1947. In addition to these provisions, there are in England 
a niunber of discount sinldng funds, which were introduced when loans were 
issued below par, and these are an annual charge against revenue, spread over 
a number of years. In India, on the other hand, on the few occasions when 
we have issued loans below par, the discount has been written off against the 
revenue of the year concerned, with the sole exception of last year, when a 
similar discount sinking fund was introduced for the loans which were then 
floated. That is the present position, and nobody will maintain, I thinlc, that 
it is in any way a scientific one ; it is due purely to chance. 

When the Honourable Einance Member rather more than a year ago took 
up this question in a scientific way, he found, I will not say to his surprise, 
because he has never expressed surprise to me about it, but he found that the 
actual contractual and obligatory payments which we were making towards 
the redemption of debt were approximately equivalent to the figure arrived at 
on a scientific examination as an adequate provision from revenue for this 
purpose. This, I think, is important ; and the conclusion I draw from it is 
that if we are putting our house on a securer foundation and introducing a 
more scientific system, we do not thereby imply any reflection on our predeces- 
sors. 


Indeed, those who. like myself and most members of this House, have had 
personal acquaintance with such Finance Ministers as the late Sir AVilliam M eyer 
and his predecessors will, I think, .acknowledge that they managed the finances 
of the Government of India in both a skilful and cautious manner, the result 
of whicli was that when I he war broke out. the Government of India’s un- 
productive debt had‘bcen practically extingui.shcd and the credit of India at the 
beginning of the war stood high and enabled tlis country to meet better than 
mo.st countries the cataclysm which overcame the whole world. Therefore, 
although wc propose to treat the matter now in a different fashion, it is without 
an}' rt fleet ion on our predecessors, to whom wc owe a debt of gratitude. 
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Now, some time before notice was given of this Resolution, the Govern- 
ment of India bad already been in communication witb tbe Secretary of State 
on this question, and I am able to inform tbe House that complete agreement 
bas been reached. Some minor details are still unsettled ; but a Government 
Resolution will be issued sbortl)"- in wbicli a definite scheme of debt redemption 
to cover tbe next five j^ears will be laid down. Tbe basis of this scheme is tbe 
''existing amount of our total capital obligations on 31st March 1923, for which 
we have audited figures. We have examined tbe whole question again very 
carefully and are satisfied that, for the redemption of the debt at that period, 
a provision of 4 crores from revenue is sufficient. That is the basis of the 
scheme. To that amount will be added each year in respect of any new capital 
borrowings one-eightieth of any new sums borrowed. The amount so arrived 
at will be applied to the avoidance of debt or the reduction of such debt as the 
Governor General in Council will determine. Our Statutory and contractual- 
obligations will of course remain, but the amount charged against revenue in 
any year will be determined on the basis above described. It will be a defi- 
nite figure based on the total amount of debt as certified by the Auditor 
General at the end of each year taking into account any fresh borrowings 
since March 1923. In addition we propose that any actually accrued surpluses 
shall be applied automatically to the reduction of debt. 

In reply to the objections which have been raised by the Honourable 
Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter that a scheme for reduction of public debt may 
involve the country in new taxation, I would like to say that this is an 
entire illusion. The fact that we are making a definite and more scientific 
provision for the reduction of public debt does not necessarily mean that 
that amount will be in excess of the amount which is set aside from revenue 
now. In fact, as I have pointed out in connection with the terminable 
Railway annuities and the annual payments in connection with the British 
War Loan, the capital amormt in each case is an increasing figure, which in the 
case of the Railway aimuities would amount hi 1946 to £21 millions ; so that 
the present unscientific system might well be far more burdensome than a 
scientific one. Incidentally, we should not overlook the fact that by making 
a proper provision for reduction of debt we improve our credit and may hope to 
reduce our borrowing rates and interest charges to the benefit of the tax-payer. 
With regard to the statement of Dr. Mitter that no reduction of debt is of any 
use unless there are real surpluses, I am in general agreement with him, but 
I hope that we have passed the period of deficits. When I was speaking last 
March in this Council in connection with the Budget, I said that we anticipated 
at that time on our revised estimates a probable deficit of 38 lakhs irrespective 
of the windfall in connection with enemy ships. I am glad to be able to tell the 
House that so far from there being a deficit last year we expect quite a comfort- 
able surplus. As for the prospects of the present year, I can of course make 
no prophecies, but must leave it to the House to judge whether they are favour- 
able or not. This, then, Sir, is the scheme which Government put forward, 
and I hope the House 'vvill agree that if that scheme is introduced and persisted 
in, as the Honourable Sir Arthur Broom said, it will be to the great advantage 
of India’s credit both at Home and abroad. With regard to the particular 
questions which the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom addressed to me, I think the 
real answer to one of the questions is, that any provision for the reduction of 
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debt, while we still have improduclivc debt outstanding, is really a reduction 
not of our total debt but of the unproductive debt. 

It is in fact a contribution from revenue towards productive capital ex- 
penditure. I shall specially note the point he made that the public would like 
to have definite figures of our productive and unproductive debt put before 
them in a clear way, 

I now turn to the subsidiary point as to whether it is desirable that this 
programme should be embodied in legislation. This involves a somewhat 
difficult constitutional point, which, I am glad to see, nobody in the House has 
raised. I prefer to discuss it ns a practical question. The arguments for in- 
cluding a provision of this kind in legislation are usually based on what is done 
in other countries, particularly in England. The English s^’-stem is an interest- 
ing one, with a history which I should like to mention briefly. It begins in 
the year 1786, \vhcn the British Parliament practically first took serious control 
of public expenditure, and what is known as the consolidated fund was 
introduced. Against that fund are charged two separate classes of expendi- 
ture. The first is expenditure which is laid down definitely by Parliamentary 
Statute, either permancntl)' or for a long period, as a first charge against the 
consolidated fund. The second class of expenditure is expenditure which has 
to be brought before the House of Commons for its cognisance and scrutinj'’ 
each year. Now, with regard to the fir.st class of expenditure of a more or less 
permanent character, this of course includes the interest charges of the public 
debt. To these have been added also from time to time other items, such as the 
civil list, payments for His Majesty’s Judges, annuities and pensions and various 
other items, which for obvious reasons it has been considered desirable to reserve 
from the annual vote. So far as sinking funds for the public debt are con- 
cerned, these fall as a first charge against the consolidated fund if there is a 
statutory enactment to that effect, otherwise they would come as an annual vote 
before Parliament. So in England there has been a gradual growth, developing a 
system less rigid than our s 3 'stem of voted and non-voted heads of expenditure, 
although there also certain items are removed from the annual vote of the 
Legislature. I db not wish to pursue the matter further, but simply to point 
out that the development in England has been gradual and the fixation of a 
Statutory Sinking Fund would not naturallj’^ apply to a case where we are 
only laying down a programme for a limited period of five years. If we were in 
a position to say now that we could introduce a programme which would hold 
good for 50 years or for ever, I think there would be a strong case for embody- 
ing it in legislation. But we are feeling our way in this country, and have not 
got much experience yet. An important further point is that we shall, as I 
said, have set aside actually accrued surpluses for the reduction of debt. At 
the end of five years when we know what those surpluses are, we shall be able 
again to review the position and decide what is a reasonable charge against 
revenue for a further period. The only argument which has been adduced 
for making this provision statutory, so far as I have heard, was that of the 
Honourable Mover who distrusted future Finance Members. 

The Honotjbable Sie MANECKJI DADABHOY : I did not say that 
I distrusted the future Finance Member, but I said that the whole policy, the 
pro\ision for redemption, will depend on the caprices and whims of the futiTe 
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Finance Member. It is quite a different thing to “ distrust be may honestly 
take a different view of the general policy from that of his predecessor, Sir Basil 
Blackett. Another Finance Minister may honestly take another view of debt 
redemption. There may be honest differences of opinion. I therefore want 
statutory provision. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS : I accept the correction. 
But, Sir, I do not think any Finance Member who is worth his salt would depart 
materially from a considered scheme which was working well. The position 
then is that Government are in entire agreement with the main object of this 
Resolution, but they cannot accept it as it stands. With your permission. 
Sir, I should like to move an amendment, of which I have given private notice 
to the Honourable Mover. - _ 

The amendment is ; 

“ That for the words ‘ suitable legislation ’ be substituted ‘ a considered programme' . " 

I trust that the Honourable Mover will see his way to accept this amendment, 
which I think gives him all that he really wants. If he does accept this amend- 
ment, Government vnU be pleased to give him their most hearty support. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original Resolution is - 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Government 
be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide for an 
annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 

To this an amendment has been moved : 

“ That in place of the words ‘ suitable legislation’ the words ‘ o considered programme 
be substituted.” 

That amendment is now before, the House. Does the Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha wish to speak on that amendment or on the main Resolution ? 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA : Sir, I shall speak on 
the amendment. I am sorry, Sir, that I had to leave early on Monday last 
and therefore had not the pleasure of hearing the excellent speech of Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy. But I entirely agree with what has fallen from my 
Honourable friends, Mr. Bell and Sir Arthur Froom. I am getting a little 
deaf nowadays owing to my advancing age, but, so far as I have heard the 
Honourable Mr. MeWatters, I can say that not only the Honourable Members 
here but the public outside will be quite gratified to hear the very lucid state- 
ment that he has made and the intention of the Government in regard to the 
reduction of debt in the future. Of course, it must be understood that I am 
entirely for the amendment which my Honourable friend Mr. MeWatters 
has now proposed. What has happened, hbwever, is this : for years past 
everybody has been demanding that there should be some sort of a permanent 
provision for the reduction of debt. But the position, ever since the time 
that the transfer of India came to the Crown from the East India Company, 
has been that the Government have never been able to boast of what we may 
call stable and elastic finances, much less prosperous finances. For the last 
fio many years the Government have practically lived from hand to mouth. 
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Sometimea there have been surpluses. But if you look at the Budgets of 
the last 64 years, say from 1860, you will find that there have been more years 
of deficits than of surpluses. "Vi^en Government had had more or less annual 
deficits to meet, whickare, of course, met by taxation, it was not possible that 
tney could be in a position to start a statutory provision for the reduction of 
debt. Everybody, of course, will agree that there can be nothing more desir- 
able and expedient than a scheme for the reduction of debt in every civilized 
country. I would like to take the Honourable Members, so far as India is con- 
cerned, to the year 1882 when Sir Evelyn faring (afterwards Earl Cromer) 
was the Finance Minister. IVliilc remitting considerable taxation, which 
practically made India a Free Trade Country, he observed that India had 
‘ no true surplus ” to speak of. He was quite right in making that pertinent 
remark. Whatever the surplus wlicnever obtained, it was simply a modest 
excess of receipts over expenditure. What Sir Evelyn Baring meant by 
“ true surplus ” was this. That India had never such a substantial surplus 
which could warrant a certain amount of it to be set apart as a reserve fund 
for the reduction of debt. If there was some surplus left in a given year it 
was generally applied to remission of taxation. Given an adequate surplus 
the first dut}"^ should be to set apart a sura for the reduction of debt and there- 
after to remit taxation. That is the principle which the Government of India 
have always borne in mind. But they have not been able up to this time to 
see their way how to do it, the finances being more or less far from fluid. How, 
of course, times are changed. Our war debt has increased. Our productive 
debt has increased and also our unproductive debt. So far as the productive 
debt is concerned, there is nothing to apprehend, because it will in time repay 
itself, if a certain sum is annually set apart from railway gain for depreciation. 
But as far as the unproductive debt is concerned, it is time that we did deliber- 
ately take some steps, and I can only say that it was wise that the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy had brought before the House his proposition in order 
that the Government may now seriously make a beginning. That beginning 
should, in my opinion, be in the direction of the amendment which the Honour- 
able Mr. MeWatters has moved. So far, I think, the House ought to be grateful 
not only to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy biit also to the Government, who now 
propose to proceed on lines which will, I hope, ease our Indian finances in the 
future and put them on a more stable footing than they have been during the 
last 64 years. We are, of course, now living in different times, which make 
me believe that there will be more taxation in the future than there has been 
in the past. The question then will arise — How are we going to avoid or 
reduce our debt unless we have a very big surplus ? In this connection the 
first thing to see is, what is the present yield of your taxation 1 If your taxa- 
tion is not sufficient to meet your demands from year to year, then, the Govern- 
ment will be obliged to impose heavier taxation. How is that to be done ? 
That is a very difficult question. It is very easy to say that you must reduce 
your debt. But, at the same time, the Honourable the Finance Member, 
who has the interests of the Indian finance at heart will have to see how it can 
be practically and prudently done. That will be the problem the Finance 
Member will have to solve. It is pretty certain that all the present taxation 
will be needed and it is possible more will have to be imposed. That is one of 
the biggest problems which occurs to my mind. I do not know whether it 
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similarly strikes my Honourable Colleagues in this House, TJiul is one of the 
problems -whicli will have to be clo.sely looked into when the Government 
come forward to propose a scheme for the reduction of debt. I think that will 
be the proper time to consider the different aspects of this difficult question in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory solution of it. In the meantime, J do repeat 
and .“^ny that the step that we arc going to take to-day as a preliminary to a 
future reduction of the debt is a .step in the right direction, and I ecn^r,iiu}:ite 
botli the Government (the Honourable Mr. MeWatters) and tl.e Horiouralde 
Sir I^Ianeckji Dadabboy for having brought the matter into the domain 
of sound finaneo. 


The Hokoueacle Sm .^I.\NECK.n DADABHOY (Central Provinces .* 
General) : Sir, I am exceedingly grateful to this Council for favourably receiv- 
l„ ing my He.solution, and I cordially thank my Hon- 

ourable Colleague.?, the Honourable Mr. Bell and 
Sir Arthur Troom lor the judicious support they have given to this 
Besolution. I am al.?o grateful to the Honourable Mr. MeWatters for the very 
sympathetic manner in which he has dealt with the whole querilion, as 
well as for the enormous amount of light that he ha.? thrown on the question. 
Objections have been taken by my three Honourable Colleague?, Dr. Dwarka- 
nath Mitter, Sir Deva Pras.id Saiwadbil.Mrj- and Mr. Xatesan on the ground 
that any system of debt redemption would involve additio.nal taxation, and, 
as Dr. 3Iitter put it, unle.',? we have got an exce?« of revenue over expenditure 
there can never be a real sinldng fund. Tin.? is a fallacy which need.? no refu- 
tation, 'Tneories and abstract doctrine? may be very good, but they do hot 
alwavs ser^'e our purpose. Yliattve have to find out i'- the way in which other 
nations far more advanced than India have dealt with their financial re'-;pon- 
?ibilitif '3 and more particularly vdrh t.he national debt. My Jfonourafde 
friend. Mr. 3IcM'atters has rightly .said that the constipifioral ouestio.n was not 
discusscri by any Honourable Member here. I intendefl to djccTJ.s? that ques- 
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i do not want to detain the Council “with the history of other countries. I can 
show what France at one lime did and what America is doing for the redemption 
of national debt, and the manner in which statutory steps w’^ere taken towards 
this object. There is no doubt that no amount of general or temporary arrange- 
ment can come up to any statutorj’^ organisation. In every country, in every 
Legislature, doctrines and ideas rapidly change ; the financial problems which 
were looked at from one angle of view are now looked at from a different stand- 
point. It was therefore deemed expedient that some sort of statutory obli- 
gation consistent and compatible with general revenues and the circumstances 
under which loans could be repaid was proper to introduce. It is on such lines 
that other countries have proceeded. I am aware of the difficulties in India. 
I am aw'are of the deficit budgets to which my learned friend Dr. Mitter has re- 
ferred ; but the one panacea for deficit budgets is, as you all know, the conso- 
lidation of our finances and putting our finances on a proper and well organised 
basis. If once that is done the effect of that policy will influence all the depart- 
ments of finance and our deficit budgets with a wise, judicious and well consi- 
dered financial polic)’’ Avill soon become a matter of the past. A statutory 
programme does not necessarily imply the imposition of additional taxation. 
In 1921 Sir Malcolm Hailey in order to prop up the 5 per cent, and 4 per cent, 
securities asked the Council to vote an additional amount of 80 lakhs and he 
then stated that that was a meagre provision, and that he w^as more or less pre- 
pared to adopt the “ heroic measure ” of additional taxation. I myself on 
that occasion opposed that policy, and I said I would not be a party to the impo- 
sition of additional taxation for the purpose of redemption ; that redemption 
was to proceed from revenues that may be regarded as surplus. The surplus 
revenues would depend on the manner in which your general accounts are 
shaped and prepared, and this is the position. I am therefore very pleased 
and express my gratitude to the Government for having now awakened to the 
necessity of taldng suitable steps for the purpose of consohdating the financial 
policy of Government in a matter so important as debt redemption. I realise 
the difficulties of imposing a statutory obligation as much as any one in this 
Council, and that is why I stated the other day that the matter will have to be 
threshed out by financial experts who may also call for the assistance of experts 
from Home. I therefore welcome the amendment which my Honourable friend 
hlr. MeWatters has now suggested as a prelude and a preliminary step 
towards that ultimate realisation of a statutory programme. I see that 
Government have practically decided to go in for a definite scheme to cover 
the period of the next five years and to lay down principles and a policy in 
connection therewith. ]\Ir. lilc Watters has also stated that a sum of one- 
eightieth of the amount will be added every year. I understand that this 
extra addition will proceed on the principle that the loans are to be repaid 
Rs far as possible within a period of 80 years. On that basis I am quite 
prepared to accept the suggestion. The suggestion is a valuable one and it 
would prepare and educate this country, at any rate it will enable us to 
know in the next five years what proWsion we can adequately make for the 
redemption of our debt and what policy w'e should adopt hereafter. As a pre- 
hide to future action, and as an e.xperimental scheme, I am quite prepared to 
accept Ihb. amendment in preference to my Resolution. I have much pleasure 
therefore in announcing that I am willing to accept the amendment proposed 
by tlie Honourable the Finance Secretary. 
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The Honoukaele the PRESIDENT: The original motion is: 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern- 
ment be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide 
for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt ” 

To this motion an amcnclmcnthas been made. “ That for the words 
suitable legislation,’- the -words ‘a fonsulcrcd programme’ be substituted.” 

The quc.stion before the Couneil is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

The IIoxofE.MJLE the PRESIDENT : The motion now before the 
Council is : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern 
ment be ple.ased to take steps to introduce a considered programme at an earl}' date to 
provide for an aiinTinl provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 

The motion was adopted. 


'22nd September, 102J. 

RESOLUTfON 7?E APP ')TNT.\IBNT OF A COMPETENT INDIAN TO 

THE RAILAVAY BOARD. 

The HoxouRAnEE S.vrdar JOGENDRA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, 
my motion is : 

This Council recommends to tlic Governor General in Council that at least one compe- 
tent Indian should be appointed to the Railway Board taking into consideration the wide 
range of Railway activities." 

With your permis.sion, Sir, I should like to amend my Resolution by adding 
“ as early as possible ” after the word “ appointed ”. 

The HoA’oxjRAnEE the PRESIDENT : Is there any objection on the part 
of the Government to this alteration ? 

The Hoxoueahee i\lR. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) : No, 
Sir. 

The Honourarle the PRESIDENT : Then the Honourable Member 
should move his Resolution in the amended form. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : The amended Reso- 
lution Bill run as folloB’S : 

“ Tills Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one 
competent Indian should be appointed as early as possible to the Railway Board taking 
into consideration the wide range of Railway acti\'itie3 ” 

I may begin by saying, Sir, that the moving of this Resolution has not been 
inspired bj’’ any mistrust of the Railway Board or its management. We have 
the fullest possible confidence in the Commerce Member who is in charge of the 
Railway Department, which is carrying on one of the largest undertakings in 
the -world. The Railway Board has managed our railways very efficiently — 
in fact, as efficiently as is possible — and I hope it -will continue to do so in the 
future. My reasons for moving this Resolution are quite different. We, Sir, are 
conscious of the change that is now taking place in the Government of India. 
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very essential for the prosperity of both the countries; Fnder these conditions^ 
Sir, I hope the House will support me in this Hesolution asking for the appoint- 
ment of an Indian on the Eailway Board. I shall conclude my speech by saying 
to my English friends do not he despondent hut with faith work for the reali- 
sation of self-government for India, promote the spirit of partnership and free 
association of India and England and maintain the aristocratic principles of 
greater hiunour, greater kindness and greater humility and, believe rne, 
India will respond with greater affection, greater faith and greater friendship. 

The Hoxoueable JIr. G. L. COBBETT (Commerce Secretary) ' 
Sir. with your permission I will state at once the position of the Governmen'*' 
in this matter. The Honourable Mover of this Besolution, both to-day and’ 
on other occasions in this House has emphasised — and if I may say so, he has 
rightly emphasised — the business aspect of railway administration. T'he 
Indian BaUways are one of the greatest commercial undertakings in the 
•=-orld. There are .38,000 miles of line, and the capital at charge is no le-.a 
than 57] crores for the commercial lines and 101 crores for the strategic lines. 
Last week, as Honourable Members are aware, it vras agreed in another place 
to pnt the finance of this great undertaking on a business footing by separating 
the railway budget from the general budget. The basis of this arran; (rrt'V.t 
is that the commercial lines are required to make a .standardised profit over 
and above the interest charges on capital. At the .same time, it is essential 
for the trade of the country and for the trarelliirg public that the ratc-S impo.sed 
should be as low as possible. M * e must not abuse our ■position as monopolists, 
for political or for any other reasons. 


Badway finance, then, 
got to make a standard pro 
and fares as low as possible, 
a business footing too. An 


has been put upon a bu.sine.s.s footing, V,'e have 
'it. At the same •time, ~'e have got to keep ra'i/.t 
. It foilcTTs that railway manag^-rnent must be cn 
n 1 none tnai the House wiii treat t.ons itesoiu tion 
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interested in the rectiiitment of gazetted officers, that is, the superior estabfisli- 
ment. Taking tiie Traffic and Engineering brandies together, 47 appoint- 
ments have been made on the State Kailways during the last three years. Of 
these only 9 were Europeans, and 38 or 81 per cent, were statutory natives of 
India. 

This Eesolution, however, recommends the appointment of an Indian 
do the Railway Board. Now, Sir, as I have shown, our policy and our practice 
;are to Indianise the railway system as a whole. But we cannot undertake 
do Indianise any particular post within any particular time. This is a business 
■concern, and we must employ each man on the work for which he is best suited. 
In particular, as I have said, the Railway Board are our technical managers. 
"The Board is a very small body for the management of a great railway system. 
It consists of only four men. It is essential that each of these four should 
be the best man we can get for the job. The time will come, I am sure, when 
dhe best man we can get for the job will be an Indian. But it will not be at 
once. It must take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing 
and experience in the Railway Department for appointment to the Railway 
Board. I feel sure that this Council will agree that the technical managers 
•of this vast undertaking should be chosen for their technical qualifications, 
and not for any extraneous consideration. 

Last Saturday, a Resolution was moved in another place in the following 
terms : 

“ That Indians should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as 
.possible. ’’ 

This Resolution was not opposed by Government. The Resolution, as 
•now amended by the Honourable Mover, is substantially the same, and it is 
not opposed by Government. 

The Ho-noueable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : The Resolution has 
been very well received by the Government and the support that I have 
■received from the other Members of the House, including Mr. Bell, is most 
Ratifying. It shows that any business proposal made in this House is con- 
sidered on its own merits and may we long continue this tradition. The 
Railway Department, as has been pointed out, is a business concern and it should 
not be allowed to be considered in any other light than that of pure business. 
If I may say so, Sir, without violating any sense of modesty, I did not confuse 
the functions of the Railway Board with the Advisory Committee. I quite 
realise that the Board in itself is a body of technical experts. At the same 
time, I feel, as in private companies, you have technical experts, but you 
liave always men with large views of business associated with the technical 
men,, so that the combination of these two foTce.s leads to good and efficient 
business. I do not see why in the Railway Board we should not have 
the larger view of the ordinary business man who may not understand the 
-technical side but who knows what business is. That is an important point. 
’Then, again, the Honourable Mr. Corbett laid great stress on the Indianisation 
which is in progress. Personally, Sir, I do not attach an undue importance 
to this matter. I am more anxious that the directorate should be more 
Indo-Anglian than it is at present ; and personally I was going to say on 
the Lee Report that we want British officials more in the districts than at the 
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headquarters. Similarly I suppose we want British officers in charge of railway 
districts. I am not particularly interested one way or the other, as long as the 
administration of the districts and the railways is made efficient, whether it 
is run by English or Indian officials. I hold to the ideal of a British Indian' 
Empire, united and soHd. I hold to the ideal that this is the only thing to 
work for, -without any regard for race or creed. There is some truth in what 
Mr. Bell' said, regarding the functions of the Indian Member. If I may, with 
your permission, draw attention to the Acworth Committee’s report, the 
Acworth Committee clearly recommended the appointment of a Member 
incharge of the Railways and the sooner that recommendation is given effect 
to the better. You need an Indian Member in charge of the Railways, 
vhich is a very big department, and which certainly needs representation on 
the Government of India. I need not lay more stress on this point as this 
has been clearly set forth by the Acworth Committee. I do not think. Sir, 
it would be wise to delay the appointment of an Indian to the Railway 
Board. I do not want to reduce the number of members on the Railway 
Board. Perhaps an additional member may be sanctioned, and I can say 
without any hesitation that the appointment of an additional member will 
not burden the finances of the Railways to such 'an extent as to reduce it to 
bankruptcy. Eor instance. Agriculture is a purely technical department, 
and yet it has been found that very often the man in charge of the Agricultural 
Department is not a technical expert and the experts have welcomed the ap- 
pointment of a non-technical expert at the head of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I am sure the Railways too will find that a man of business brings 
a broader view and strength to the Railway Board.' One thing needful in the 
changing times which both Indians and Britishers should keep in view is this 
that we have been brought together to learn to live together, and in spite of 
many contentions we should not lose our faith but continue the good work 
in full belief that our faith will be justified in the long event. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Mr. Corbett 
wish to reply ? 

The Honourable Mb. G. L. CORBETT : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one 
competent Indian should be appointed as early as possible to the Railway Board taking 
into consideration the wide range of Railway activities.” 

The motion was adopted. 


11th September, 1924. 

RESOLUTION RE THE PURCHASE BY A PRIVATE COMPANY OF 
THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY OR THE GREAT INDIAN PEN- - 
INSULA RAILWAY. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH (Punjab r-Sikh) ; Sir, 

I beg to move : 

“ That tliis Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to allow a private company to purchase-the East Indian Railway or Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway outright.” 
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wliere tlie State has taken over the railways and tried to manage them... This 
is what is stated in paragraph 77 on page 268 of the Report : 

“ We will now allucle briefly to the conditions in a few important countries where 
State management exists. The Swiss Federal railwaj's in seven years fl914 — 20) have 
shown a loss of 200 million francs, saj’ 8 to 10 million sterling. Before the war they were 
earning a small profit. Passenger fares have been increased by 40 to 60 per cent. Prior 
to 1914 and subsequent to the date of nationalisation there was a stead.v and often largo 
increase in the cost of the staff and in the operating ratio. The Ivorthern Railwa.y of 
Austria, before it was taken over by the Government in 1906, paid a dividend averaging 
for the pre\'ious five years 12 per cent; the Government succeeded in turm'ng that profit 
into a loss. In Italy for a period of eight years from 1905, when Government took over 
the woilcing of the raiIwa 3 - 8 , there has been a stcad 3 ' 3 'earh' increase in the operating costs 

and the return on the capital has declined The American railways are 

in such a bad wa 3 ' consequent on the last period of Government control, that President 
Hardingc in a recent address to Congress, after referring to the ‘ heedlessness of cost of 
Government operation,’ cmphaticall 3 ' asserted that there would be a foundation for rebuild- 
ing after the past disaster, if it was clcarty understood that there would be no State omier- 
ship, and that the people would not be taxed to cover railway deficits. This shows the 
trend of opinion in a democratic countr 3 ’.” 

If in democrntic countries wliere the Governments are stabilized, where 
there is no transitional period to be passed through, where political influences 
are not likely to become stronglj’- intrusive, it has been found that, State 
management has not been profitable, then how can we in India expect that 
immediately we takeover the railways, we would make them profitable ? 

The way to look at the Railway undertakings which is one of our biggest 
enterprises is not_to look at it from the sentimental point of view, but purely 
from the busine.'s point of view, from the tax-payers’ point of view. We must 
safeguard the ini crests of the tax-payer, for which most of the Honourable 
Members were very anxious a little while ago, by providing efficient, economic 
and elastic management; that private management have greater chances 
of jirov ng it-self efficient, profitable and enterprising no one can deny. As 
I um on he point, Sir, I do not mean to say that State management is in- 
efficient. I think our officers are doing their best. But we cannot ignore the 
liumun element which comes into play when personal profils are concerned. 
I may also say — it may be a far-fetched view — but I think that the private 
wealth which any individual m.ay accumulate in a State ultimately belongs 
to the nation as a whole. Therefore, the wealth that may accumulate in 
the hands of a company, Indian or English or Indo-Anglian wifi form part of 
our national wealth. You may in a bigger sense say that the railways do not 
cease to be national because private indi\’iduals own shares and run the rail- 
way. That is the view which we may take from the political aspect of the 
question. Again, Sir, I find it very difficult to understand why there should 
be opposition to the private owning of railways. I can quite imderstand the 
opposition to a dual system which has so far existed ; I personally also am 
opposed to that system. But, at the same time, if it is- possible to raise such a 
large amormt of capital that we need, if it is possible to induce capitalists 
in England to come' forward and the capitalists in India to join hands in taking 
up our railway enterprise, the State certainly would be well advised to decen- 
tralise by handing over the railway to one of these private companies. We have 
just heard the enormous debt of 800 crores which India^now shoulders. The 
figures supplied to me by the courtesy of the Railway Department show that 
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these ^yo railways, tlie Great Indian Peninsula and the East Indian Railways, 
are worth at least 300'Crorcs. It is a very large figure to think of. But if 
it were possible to raise this amount by the sale of these two Railways, we 
could immediately pay off 300 crorcs, save the interest on these 300 crores and 
be in a position to lighten taxation. From the figures available, you can 
easily imagine that in income-tax alone the State will get nearly Rs, 1 ,10, 00.000 
from the East Indian Railway and from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway nearly 81 lakhs income-tax alone. If you hand over these Railways 
to private concerns, you save interest on 300 crores, and add an income of 
2 crores from the income-tax. not a bad bargain from the tax-payers point 
of view. Then, Sir, taking the working of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
for 20 years, it has not been giving more than about 3% as profit less than 
the interest which the country has been paying. On the East Indian Railway, 
the profits have been larger, ranging in the neighbourhood of 8 per cent, 
but I suppose the average will be about G to 7 per cent. Even then, it would be 
an advantage to the Slate to have a permanentand asse.s'-ed income rather 
than to depend on its own enterprise and management to earn it. I do not 
w’ish to detain the House very long over the figures, hly object in moving 
this Resolution is twofold. In the first place, I wish this House to record 
that it has absolutely no opposition to the flow of foreign capital into the 
country. 

The Honoubable Sib lilANECKJI DAHABIIOY : IVill it flow in the 
present unhappy state of the political condition of the country 1 

The Honoubable Sardak JOGENDRA SINGH : That is another 
matter. 

The Honourable Sib MANECKJl DADABHOY : That is a verj* impor- 
tant matter. 

The Honourable Sabdar JOGENDRA SINGH. In the second place, 
to show that we as a country and a nation are not opposed to private enter- 
prise and that, if necessary, funds are forthcoming, we would welcome the idea 
of handing over the railways to a company that can properly finance the 
enterprise. These are the two objects with which I move the Resolution. 
As there has been a great deal of tallc in the country about the nationalisation 
of the railways, I want to warn the country that in these difficult days, the 
country would be taking upon itself a very serious undertaking, in taking up 
these two large railways under State management. In the report of the 
Acworth Committee, the results of the State-managed railways and the Com- 
pany-managed railways have been very clearly set forth, and if I have read the 
report aright, it seems to me that the balance is still in favour of Company- 
managed railways. In these circumstances, Sir, I put this Resolution to 3mu 
and seek your support in putting this before the country that we, the Members 
of this Council of State, are not opposed either to the flow of capital into India 
or to the Company management of railways if sufficient finances can be found. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES (Commerce Member) : Sir 
when I received -notice of the Honourable Mr. Jogendra Singh’s Resolution 
to use a popular expression, I "wondered what he was at. I could not make 
out why he proposed to move this particular Resolution just at this time. He 
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has now told the House that he had two objects in view. The first object is 
that he wishes this House to declare that it does not object to the flow of capital 
into India. Sir, I am perfectly sure that.the House will entirely agree with 
the Honourable Member in that statement. But if the Honourable Member 
had wished this House to agree to that statement, I suggest that he would 
have been better advised if he had moved a Resolution in those exact terms 
instead of camouflaging that Resolution under a discussion of the relative 
merits of State and Company management. He also wishes this House to 
declare that it does not object to private enterprise. Well, Sir, I am sure 
that no House, no popular House, would object to private enterprises ; we 
might as well ask them to say that they do not object to, say, economy. Sir, 
I propose to take the House back to the precise terms of Mr. Jogendra Singh’s 
Resolution, and I should like to say that most of the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Jogendra Singh were, in my opinion, absolutely unexceptionable. My 
only criticism of the Resolution is that I rather doubt whether at this parti- 
cular period any useful purpose would be served by discussing in the abstract 
the question whether any particular railway should be transferred to Com- 
pany management. Now, let me restate the position which Government have 
taken up in regard to this very thorny and vexed question. As the Council 
no doubt knows, we discussed it with the greatest care in connection with tbe 
Acworth Committee’s Report. In the first place, everybody accepts the first 
proposition of the Acworth Committee, namely, that as the contracts of different 
companies fall in, the domicile should be brought to India. Everybody accepts 
that. We proceeded to discuss the question particularly in regard to the East 
Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway whether, when those 
contracts fell in, we should take the companies under Stats management or 
whether we should try to transfer them to a company. 

Row, I may say at once that we in the Government of India, and I think 
I may say that many Members of the other House, when we discussed this 
question, saw all the dangers of and objections to State management. I wish 
to guard myself rather carefully in making that remark. As regards the State 
management' in India at the present time, I am not prepared to admit that it 
is in any way inefficient. I am not prepared to admit that there is much- 
difference in the matter of efficiency between our State-managed lines and our 
Company-managed fines. But the House has got to remember that the Rail- 
ways in India are now governed by what, for the lack of a better term I may 
style a bureaucratic body, namely, the Railway Board. The dangers that I 
see in State management are the dangers that will inevitably arise as India 
becomes more and more democratised and as your popular Assembly exercises 
more and more influence and control over the management of railways. It 
is no use saying that in India the popular Assembly will not attempt to exercise 
that control. It .is common experience that in all democratic countries the 
popular Assembly has interfered with the railway management, and it is also 
common experience that in all these democratic countries pure State manage- 
ment has been a failure. It has been the inevitable result that your railways 
have been a charge upon the State. In view of this experience the modern 
tendency in democratic countries is, as the Council no doubt saw in the tele- 
gram which appeared quite recently stating Sir William Acworth’s view, to 
guard against those dangers by separating off the railway finance from ^meral 
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finance£and as far as possible getting your railways away from tbe inter- 
ference of tbe popular Assembly. Now, that is tbe danger that we have always 
seen in regard to State management ; and it 'was in view of that danger that 
two years ago we made strenuous efiorts to try and devise a workable system 
by wbicb we might get tbe benefits of real Company management for these 
two railways. We prepared, after careful thought and consideration, two 
alternative schemes. We circulated those schemes. One of the schemes was 
practically no more than the carrying on of the existing system of Company 
management. If there is anything that is perfectly clear from the Acworth 
Committee’s Report it is this, Sir William Acworth was the great protagonist 
of Company management. He has also always condemned State management. 
But he came down in favour of State management in India because he did not 
regard the existing system of Company management as anything more than a 
very anaemic form of real Company management. One of our schemes 
was quite rightly condemned on that ground. The other scheme received 
an equally lukewarm reception and we had to admit that we had failed. 
We had to admit that we had failed to devise any scheme which would 
give us the benefit of real Company management in India. We had 
other considerations which weighed with us. In particular, the taking 
over under State management of these two big railways enabled us to carry 
out some very useful measures of grouping. We hope to be able to group 
the East Indian Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway together to 
make them into one system in time, which will enable us not only to get a more 
coherent and more efficient service on these two railways but also, we hope, 
to reduce our overhead charges. Those are the two main reasons which in- 
fluenced us in deciding last year that we should take over these two railways 
under State management. At the same time, in view of the dangers which 
I have already pointed out, I expressly stated in another place that we were 
anxious not to bolt the door against Company management in India. I made 
it clear that the kind of management that we had in view was real Company 
management, and I understand from my Honourable friend that he entirely 
agrees in that proposition. I also said in the other place that we would explore 
any possibility which naight present itself in that direction. I wondered. Sir, 
V when I saw the notice of the Honourable Member’s Resolution whether he was 
trying to find out from me what we have done in that particular matter. I am 
very happy to tell the Council we have done nothing at all. In the first place, 
we have not yet taken over these two railways. We shall not take the Bast 
Indian Railway till the 1st of January next and we shall not take over the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway till the 1st July next. Therefore, we have not 
been able to carry out, though we are making arrangements, those measures of 
grouping to which I have just referred. In the second place, we have been very 
busy on another line of advance. We have been working very hard for more 
than a year in the Railway Board to try and devise a workable method b)'^ separ- 
ating railway finance from general finance. If our proposals are accepted by 
the Legislature, then I may say quite clearly that many of the objections which 
I have taken hitherto to State management will be, if not removed altogether, 
at any rate very greatly diminished. We hope. Sir, that, if these proposals are 
accepted, we should be able to make our railway finance more elastic and we 
hope that we shall be able to get rid of many of tho.se objections which are 
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always taken to State management, namely, that it is too much bound down 
by red-tape and that it is too bureaucratic. The result is, Sir, that, as I have , 
said, we have taken no action at aU in regard to exploring the possibility of 
handing over either the East Indian Railway or the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to a private company. I think, Sir, that the Council on reflection 
will see that it will be an extremely diflficult business to hand over either of 
these two railways to a real company in India. Just let me take the East Indian 
Railway. The capital of the East Indian Railway amounts approximately to a 
hundred crores of rupees. If we group the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
with the East Indian Railway, then the capital of the two systems combined 
will amount to something between 125 and 130 crores of rupees. Sir, the East 
Indian Railway goes through the richest part of India and it is the most 
pa}ung line of India. It has paid on an average, with the exception of the 
last two or three years, something like 8 per cent. If we had to capitalise that 
concern for the purpose of handing it over to some private undertaking, we 
should have to capitalise it vnth something like 150 crores of rupees. Sir, 
that is a ver}’’ large sum. It is possible to say that we might be able to arrive 
at some arrangement by which Government would take half in the form of 
debentures. That W'ould leave a share capital of something like 75 crores of 
rupees. Possibly Government — I am simply discussing a sort of scheme that 
might le put up — shares to the extent of, say, 50 crores of rupees. Even that 
would necessitate raking from the public 25 crores of rupees in the shape of 
share capital. The House will see that it will be an extremely difficult mat-’ 
ter at the present time to raise 25 crores of rupees in .share capital in 
India. It would also be extremely difficult to show that it would pay the 
country, at any rate for some time to come, to hand over those concerns to 
a private company. Those are the difficulties which have always faced 
the Government, We have not tried to deal with the matter as a purely 
abstract question. I do not wish to discuss in vacuo the relative merits 
of State and private management. I myself hold theoretically that there 
is no doubt about the question, theoretically there is no doubt that railways 
ought to be managed by the State, because they render such extremely 
important sendee to the public. In actual practice, however. State manage- 
ment has always been inefficient management, and no one wdll quarrel 
with the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh’s statement that generally 
speaking real company management is more efficient than State man- 
agement. But as I say you have to bring this question down to real practical 
issues. Is it practical, is it possible, that any one should float a company of that 
kind at the present time ? Then we would have to examine other nuestions, as 
for instance whether it is going to be of actual advantage to the State that such a 
thing should be done. Therefore my criticism of rhe Honourable Sardar 
Jogendra Singh’s Resolution is that he has not carried the matter any further 
than it was when I left the subject in Jlarch 1923 in the other House. It seems 
to me that it would be rather doubtful whether it would be useful for this Coun- 
cil to express an opinionupon the abstract question raised by the Honourable 
Sardar Jogendra Singh. If the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh’s object is 
merely to ascertain what action we have taken in regard to this matter, well 
his object has been ser\’ed, and he wiU no doubt consider the advisability of 
withdrawing his Re^lution ; but if he wishes to put it to this House as an ab- 
stract question, whether State or private management is better for India, the 
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Government will be extreme!}- interested in the decision of tlie House ; but 
Government do not propose to take part in the division. 

The Honoueable Sardar JOGBNHRA SINGH; Sir, I am deeply 
indebted to the Honourable Commerce Member for the statement that he has 
made. He has shown us the difficulties that are in the way of coming to 
direct grips with the problem. He has been trying to explore for the last year 
some way of sej^arating railway finance from general finance. If I may say 
so, I am in entire svmpathy with the separation of railway finance from general 
finance. 

He has also told us that under the present conditions it is impossible to 
raise the required capital, and that really clinches the problem. Unless the 
mosey cas he raised, it ^rosld be useless to talk ol Company management 
at the present juncture. If I am not wrong, and reading between the lines, 
I can see that the Commerce Member would welcome Company management 
af it were possible to raise the necessary capital. But since the necessary 
'Capital is not available, we have no other alternative but to adhere to the 
•decision that has already been arrived at. In speaking of Company manage- 
ment and State management, he certainly laid groat emphasis on State raanage- 
-ment being as efficient as Compam- management. I never questioned that. 

' What I wish even now to go on the record is whether State management would 
be as efficient in profit earning and providing the same facilities for travelling 
which Company management provides. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary in his remarks said that Company manage- 
ment will continue even under the changed conditions. This I have not been 
able to understand. How will Company management of a railway continue 
after the Government have taken it over ? Then again. Sir, as the Commerce 
Member pointed out, it is really a question of practical politics, whether the 
capital can be raised, and since the capital cannot be raised, I would not like to 
go into the question any further. My purpose has been served in getting the 
statement the Commerce Member has made, in pointing out that India would 
welcome the free flow of capital, and if not to-day, in future, India may find 
that Company management is to its advantage more than State management. 
I will ask the permission of this Council to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honohbable the PRESIDENT ; The motion before the Council is : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may he 
pleased to allow a private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway outright.” 

The motion was negatived. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

A. —Coras tit lational. 


New Legislative .Rules. 

*Mr. K. C. Neogy : 1. (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the circumstances that prompted the making of the new legislative 
rules under the Government of India Act, promulgated in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary dated the 21st Jul.v 192-1 ? 

(&) When did the question of the desirabilitj^ of adding these nrles 
(1) for the Indian Legi.slative Assembty, and (2) for the Provincial 
Councils, respectively, first come up for the consideration of Government ? 

2. (fl) Did Government consider the desirability of consulting the 
Indian Legislature before adding the aforesaid rules ? 

(&) If so, what were the reasons for their decision not to consult 
the Indian Legislature in this particular instance 1 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mtiddiman : 1. {a) and (&). As the 
Honourable Member is doubtlc.ss aware, a temporary injunction was 
granted by the Calcutta High Court on the 7th Jul.v again.st the President 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, inr-'uding in that term the Deputj’’ Pre- 
sident and the panel Chairman, restraining them from putting a motion re- 
lating to a supplementary grant be'^or? the Bengal Legislative Council 
pending the final determination of a .suit which had been filed in that 
Court. In the course of liis order directing the issue of the injunction Mr. 
Justice Gho.sh held that the motion co®!d not be pi'esented to the Council 
because of the provisions of rule 32 of the Bengal Legislative Gonneil 
Rules. It will be remembered that the Joint Select Committee in their 
remarks on clause 11 of the Bill of 1919 suggested that the Governor 
would be justified, if so advised his Ministers, when a Council had 
altei'ecl Ihe provision for a transferred subject, in resubmitting a provision 
to the Council for a revicAv of their former decision. The Joint Com- 
mittee intimated that thej’’ did not apprehend that any statutory pre- 
scription to that effect was required. As stated by the Secretary of Stats 
in the House of Lords on the 21st July. 1924, the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State agreed in thinking that the rules referred to 
did not in fact preclude such a motion as was proposed to be mdved 
by the Government of Bengal. In view however of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court and of the 
fact that the Government of India understood that a similar motion 
was proposed to be moved in the Bombay Legislative .Council, which 
was due to meet on the 21st July, the GoA^ernment of India considered 
that it was desirable ex majori cauielaA.o amend the rule. They accordingly 
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made the necessary reeominciulations in regard to llic Indian Legislative 
Rules and the Legislative Council Rules of each province. Their recom- 
mendations verc sanctioned by the Sccrclary of .State in Council and 
amendments to remove all doubts as to the meaning of the inilc.s vere 
made on the l!)lh July and published on the 21st .luly. I would incrcly 
add that Mr. Justice Ghosh in directing the issue of the in.iunction con- 
cluded h'is order by cxpre.ssing the oi)inion that the rules required 
revision in the light of the events in the ea.se before him. 

2. (n) and (?;). The Indian Legislature was not silting at the time 
and the Govei’nment of India accordingly did not consider the (juestion of 
cons\i[1ing the Legislature before making tiie amendments in qxie.stion. 

Mr. K. C. Reogy : Did the Government consult the Law Officers of 
the Crown with regard to the various points arising out of tiie .iudgment 
of Mr. Justice Ghosh before taking this action ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; Docs the Iltniourablo 
Member mean tlio Law Ofiicer of the Crown at Home ? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : A'cs. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman -. No, Sir. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Is it not a fact that a Member of this House 
was a plaintiff in the suit in the Calcutta High Court ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I was not aware of it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar -. May I know, Sir, why the Govern- 
ment should have thought fit to make rules in regal’d to the resubmission 
of grants when they arc rejected by the Legislative Assembly without 
consulting the Indian Legislature and without having regard to the fact 
that, so far as grants in this House are concerned, no question of the Gov- 
ernment being bound by any vote of this House arises inasmuch as the 
GovernorjGcneral can restore grants pertaining to all Departments unlike 
Governors in Provinces ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The question is rarhor a 
long one ; but as regards the first point I made it clear in my answer that 
the reason why the Legislature was not consulted was that the Legislature 
was not then sitting. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know. Sir, whether the Govern- 
ment have now in contemplation the bringing up here again for another 
vote of the Assembly anv errant wluch has already been refused by the 
Assembly — a position in which the enactment and operation of the Rules 
may be found necessary ? 

Mr. K. Ahmed -. Has it not produced the beneficial effect. Sir, as 
far as the revenue of Bengal is concerned, by the passing of the new legis- 
lative rules and getting rid of all the barrisLers, counsel and attorneys 
who were engaged in this case nnncressarily, and llierehy saving a great 
amount of money of the general revenue after all ? 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : Are the Government aware that the 
remarks mentioned by the Honourable Member as occurring in tlie 
judgment of Mr. Justice Ghosh referred only to facilities for the ad- 
ministration and carrying on of the business of the Legislative Council 
and left untouched entirely the right of a private citizen and taxpayer 
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to sue the Legislative Council when a decision of the President went 
wrong ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am glad to hear it. 
I personally should never desire to take away the ordinary right of i 
private citiaen to sue if he has a right of action. 

- .Ur. H. S. Gour : Sir, what I should like to ask the Honourable the 
Home Member is this. Is it not a fact that the existing rules relating to the 
supplementary grants both in the Central and Local Legislatures were 
drawn up to re in conformity with the constitutional practice as obtain- 
ing in the House of Commons and whether the amendment of the rules 
now made by the Government of India is not a departure from that consti- 
tutional practice '/ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I am not prepared to 
say what the constitutional practice in the House of Commons is, but Gov- 
ernment have amended the rules because they desired to bring them into 
conformity with what was undoubtedl}'' the intention of the Joint Select 
Committee. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Hao : Sir, may I ask the Honour- 
able the Leader of the House whether he is jorepared to give an assurance 
to this House that in future before tlie rules are amended this House will 
be consulted whether it is sitting or whether it has to be assembled for the 
purpose ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Certainly not, Sir. I 
am not iirepared to give any assurance of the kind. The occurrence of this 
case proves the necessity of the Government at any rate retaining the 
poAver to alter these rules Avithout consulting this House. What has been 
done in this case ? An immediate matter Avas pending before the Bom- 
bay Council and a recommendation had been made. Could we get the 
House together then ? I do not thinlc so. 

Diwan Bahadtu’ M. Ramachandra Rao : May I suggest to the Honour- 
able Member that, so far as this House is concerned, there is no urgent 
necessity to amend the rules before consulting the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If you are amending the 
I'ules of one Council, you must amend the rules of the others. 

Div/an Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : You might have done 
exactly the same after this House had been consulted, so far as this House 
is concerned, leaving Bengal and Bombay alone. 

Amendments made in the Indian Legislative Rules. 

^Mr. A. RangasAvami Iyengar : With reference to the Legislative 
Department Notification No. E.-112|24-G. of 14th August 1924, published 
in the Gazette of India of 16th instant will the Government be pleased to 
state : 

(1) Why the amendments made in the Indian Legislative Rules 

in March last have been supei'seded by the iiresent Rules ? 

(2) In what respects the ncAV procedure for re-introduction of 

motions of legislative measures notAvith standing the previous 
rejection or postponement thereof by dilatory motions carried 
by the Assembly, differs from the earlier procedure adopted 
for the same purpose in March last ? 
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(3) Whether any difl’crcncc has been observed by the Oovci-nmcnt 

in principle or method as between llie rc-inlrodnetion of 
rejected or postponed motions or legislative measures and 
of re.ieeted oi- posiponed motions on grants in the Assembly 
and in tiie fr<'vi!ieial Legislatiw Couneils in the several 
sei'ies of amendments to the Legislative Rules published in 
Extraordinaiy Gazette of India since Iilarch last ? 

(4) In what order 'were the rules laid before the Houses of Parlia- 

ment under section I29-A. of the Government of India Act 
and whether tiic Parliament was notified of the super.^cssion 
of the earlier amendments by the later amendments and of 
the reasons therefor. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : (1) Tlic principal considerations which 
dictated the revision of tlic rules made in Iilareh last v.'ore the 
following : 

(a) Rule 20A in its original form implied on the face of ii. that 
in cases not governed by the rule, it was not open to the 
Member in charge of a Govcimment Bill to defer moving 
that the Bill be passed, and also that in such cases it ivas 
open to a ^lember other than the Member in charge to 
move this motion. The Government of India attached 
importance to the removal of this implication, and, the 
revised rule, which it may be observed does no more than 
crystallise established practice, already recognised to some 
extent in the Standing Orders, has accordingly been drawn 
in general terms. 

(&) The substitution of existing rule 36A for original rules 36A 
and 36B effected the following objects : 

First, the elimination of the provision for an announcement 
by the Member in charge that Government proposed to 
move the Governor General to exercise his irersonal 
porvers under section 67B of the Government of India 
Act. This alteration can hardly have taken the Honour- 
able Iilember by surprise, if lie recollects my reply to a 
ciuestion on the subject put bt'' Mr. Neogy on the i9th 
]\Iarch last ; 

Secondly, the substitution of the formal making of a recom- 
mendation liy the Governor General as the act involving 
the withdrawal of a Bill in respect of ■which a dilatory 
motion has been carried ; 

Thirdly, the removal of an unnecessaiy difference of pro- 
cedure in the case of Bills in respect of which a dilatory 
motion has been carried, and Bills which the Chamber 
refuses to take into consideration, refer to Select Com- 
mittee, or pass. 

(2) The original and revised rules are available for the perusal 
of the Honourable Member, who can draw his o'wn conclusions. The 
principal differences have been indicated in the reply to (1). 

(3) While it is true that the sets of rules to which tlm '^'^''■aonrable 
Member refers both involve a departure from the 
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repetition of motions, they are in no sense in pari materia, ^nd the Gov- 
ernment of India are of opinion that no question of ditference of principle- 
or method arises. 

(4) The concei’n of the Government of India terminated with the 
formal report by them to the Secretary of State of the various noti- 
tioations amending the Indian Legislative and Provincial Legislative 
Rules. They have no knowledge of the procedure which the Secretary' 
of State has followed or Avill- follow in complying with the requirements-, 
imposed by section 129A of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know, Sir, what the reason. 
was which induced the Government to eliminate tiie provision to announce 
in this Assemblj’ that it was intended to move the Governor General to 
exercise his certification powers ? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : I would ask the Honourable Member 
to look up tlie Legislative Assembly debates of the 19th March, to 
wiiieh my answer refers. 

. Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know whether, as far as I 
am able to understand the answer to tlie question put bj’’ Mr.‘ Neogy,. 
on that occasion, it is intended to suggest that these changes are merely 
intended to eliminate the announcement of the moving by the Govern- 
ment of India of the Governor General to exercise his power, or whether 
it is intended 1o suggest that the Government do not intend to act in th& 
raa1 ter of moving the Governor General ? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : That was one of the reasons, but if the 
.Honourable Member had followed my answer carefully he would have 
seen that there were other reasons also. I would suggest that, -before 
ho asks any further supplementary questions on that point, he should 
read the answer which I have just given and of which I will supply 
him a copy immediately. 


Amendment of the Rules regarding Additional or Supplementary 

Grants. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
(a) Would the Government please state the reasons for, and circumstances 
in, which amendment was made of the rules concerning Legislative Assembly 
and Provincial Legislative Councils regarding additional, or supplementary 
grants 1 

(6) Would the Government please state whether proposals for such 
amendment and the reasons therefor were laid before the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee ? If not, why not ? 

(c) Would the Government please state whether the Law Officers of the 
Government in India and England (including the Advocate General cf Pengal) 
were consulted about such amendment ? If so, when ? 

(d) Would the Government please lay on the table the papers and corres- 
pondence relating to such amf'ndment ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : («) As the Honourable Member 
is doubtless aware a temporarv injunction was granted by the Calcutta High 

L5DPI 
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Court on the 7th July against the President of tlie Bengal Legislative Council, 
including in that term the Deputy President and the Panel Chairman, restrain- 
ing them from putting a motion relating to a supplementary grant before the 
Bengal Legislative Council pending the final determination of a suit which 
had been filed in that Court. In the 'course of his order directing the issue of 
the injunction Mr. Justice Ghosh held that the motion could not be presented 
to Council because of the provisions of rule 32 of tlie Bengal Legislative Council 
Rules. It will be remcmlserod that the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
in their remarks on clause 11 of the Bill of 1919 suggested that the Governor 
would be justified, if so advised by his Ministers, when a Council had altered 
the provision for a transferred subject in resubmitting a profusion to the 
Council for a review of their former decision. The Joint Committee intimated 
that they did not apprehend that any statutory prescription to that ofiect was 
required. As stated by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords on the 
21st July, 1924, the Government of India and the Secretary of State agreed 
in thinking that the rules referred to did not in fact preclude such a motion 
as was proposed to be moved by the Government of Bengal. Hn view, how- 
ever, of the opinion expressed by the learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
a.nd of the fact that the Government of India understood that a similar motion 
was proposed to be moved in the Bombay Legislative Council, which was due 
to meet on the 21st July, the Government of India considered that it was 
•desirable ex majore'caiitela to amend the rule. They accordingly made the 
necessary recommendations in regard to the Indian Legislative Rules and 
the Legislative Council Rules of each province. Their recommendations were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, and amendments to remove 
all doubts as to the meaning of the rules were made on the 19 th July and 
published on the 21st July. I would merely add that Mr. Justice Ghosh in 
directing the issue of the injunction concluded his order by expressing the 
opinion that the rules required revision in the light of the events in the case 
before him. 

(6) The Reforms Inquiry Committe was not sitting at the time, and the 
proposals for the amendment and the reasons therefor were accordingly not 
laid before that Committee. 

(c) The Government of India do not know whether the Law Officers of 
■the Crown were consulted in England at the time. They did not themselves 
oonsult the Advocate General of Bengal. 

(d) Government are not prepared to lay the correspondence on the table. 

The Honourable Mb. S. VEDAMURTI : Were these rules placed 
-on the table of the House of Comm ons when they were brought into operation ^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : That is not a matter within 
my cognizance. 


Lore Olivier’s Statement in the House of Lords regarding Reforms in 

India. 

The Honourable Dr. Sib DBVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY • 
(a) Has the attention of the Governor General in Council been called to the 
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statement of tlie Right Honourable Lord Olivier in the House of Lords that 
“ His ^Majesty’s Government recognised the only possibility that the result of 
the inquiry might impose on them was the duty of coming to a conclusion with 
regard to whether or not steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional 
position. That woidd be the position only if it were proved to the satisfaction 
of the Govermnent of India that there were certain defects or legitimate grounds 
for complaint in the operation of the refonns that could not be redressed within 
the Act withoOl some revision of its provisions ” % 

{b) Do Government propose to make a representation to the Right Honour- 
able the Secretary of Stale that such a pronouncement, before the Reforms 
Inquiry Committ'ie coiaplet’'‘3 its labours, is likely to prejudice them ? 

The HoNounAULE Mb. J. CRERAR : (o) The Honourable Member 
has not quoted the Secretary of State correctly. What he said in his speech 
in the House of Lords on the 21st July was : — 

“ Tile proposal of the Swaraj Party in the Assembl}', as I have quoted, was on the 
basis that they, the repre.^entatives of the Indian people, are entitled to draft and prrscrihe 
their own constitution and to have a round tablc^conleience for the purpose. A proposal, 
that was mooted in the other House v/as that a Ro3’al Commission should be sent out to 
investigate the constitutional situation. There may be other alternatives, but on none of 
those alternatives have His lilajesty’s Government come to any conclusion. Thej' only 
recognise, and they cannot fail to recognise, that it is just possible that the result of tliis 
inquiry may impose upon them the duty of coming to such a conclusion — that is to say 
as to whether some steps should or should not be taken to re-examine the constitutional 
position. That will bo the position it, and only if, it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Government of India that there are certain defects, certain legitimate grounds for complaint 
in the operations of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms that cannot be redressed within the 
four comers of the Act without some revision of its provisions. That, I hope, is a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the position of His Majesty’s Government. We are at present con- 
ducting a judicial inquiry in order that we may have evidence as to the operation of the 
Government of India Act. Until we have that evidence and the judgment of the Govern- 
ment of India upon it, we can come to no decision ourselves as to whether the Government 
of India Act is operating well or not and we cannot possibly come to any position as to 
what further steps shall be taken as a result of that inquiry.” 

(6) In view of the terms of the Secretary of State’s announcement the 
question of making a representation to the Secretary of State in this connec- 
tion does not arise. 


Lord Olivier’s Speech in the House op Lords regarding the alleged 
Purchase op Votes by the Swaeaj Party in Bengal. 

'^‘Sardar V. N. Mutalik : -Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Secretary of State stated in the 
House of Lords, as is reported in the papers, that the Swaraj 
Party organized the pui’chase of votes for the purpose of 
procuring a majority of votes to embarrass Government ? 

(0) the extract from the speech which contains this statement ? 

(c) whether the pui chase of votes is meant to apply to the Party’s 
system of work within the Couneils and the Assembly or 
at the time of the elections ? And if withm the Couneils 
or the Assembly, will Government be pleased to state the 
grounds or reasons on which the statement w/zs based ? 
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(d) 'w’hether this Government sent any despatch to the Secretary 
of State, supplying any information on this point, and if 
so, ■will Government be pleased to place on the table a copy 
of the extract from the desi)att:h supplying this information ? 

■■ The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : (a) and (&). The Secre- 
tary of State did make statements of this character in his s;geeeh in the 
House of Lords on the 21st July. I will quote for the Honourable 
Member’s information two extracts from the official report of the speech. 

(i) Referring to the Bengal Legislative Council he said : 

" In that Assembly the Swaraj Party not being able actually to lonrl or to 
procure .a majority of votes for the purpose of embarrassing the Government, org.anised 
the purchase for cash of the requisite b.'ilances either of votes or abstentions, to enable 
them to win the narrow divisions which they did. This fact is notorious.’' 

(n) Again he said : 

“ Such demonstr.ations as have been made in the Bengal Legislature, in so far 
as they are procured^ by methods of corruption or intimidation, not only are not 
demonstrations of popular will but are demonstrations of the fact that Legisl.ators. 
who are so influenced have no will at all of their own, except a will to profit, and 
that any number (if such politicians maj' be disregarded with complete equanimity as 
representing no kind of power. The significance and importance of a vote in a 
Parliamentary’ election, or in a Parliament rest only upon tlie will or spirit in which 
it is given. If it is given on account of bribery or on account of fear those who are 
responsible for, and uho are entrusted with the power to carry on, the King’s 
Government, know very well that they have no real force whatever to contend with, 
but only something ndiich can be bought or frightened.” 

(c) and (d). The extracts which I have quoted indicate clearly that 
the Secretary of State was referring to what he understood to have been 
the method of working adopted by the Swarajist Party in the Bengal 
-Legislative Council. The Government of India are unable to saj^ defi- 
nitely where the Secretary of State obtained the information upon which 
he based his speech. Thej’’ understand, however, that it has been freely 
stated in the public press that there was organised corruption. It may ‘ 
be that the Secretai'y of State’s announcement was based upon private 
information. In any case the Government of India have not themselves 
supplied any information which could have formed the basis of the 
Secretary of State’s remarks. They did, however, forward to him a 
letter from the Government of Bengal in which the following passage 
occurred : 

” The Indian supporters of Government were also subjected to continuous pressure 
from the Swarajist Members to abstain from voting for Government. The Swarajist 
Party funds were freely spent in this manner. One Muhammadan supporter of Govern- 
ment complained to the officials of the Council that he had been offered Es. 3,000 
to abstain from the division on the grant for Ministers ’ salaries and it has been stated 
on reliable authority that Es. 40,000 were expended from Swarajist Party funds during 
the session in bribing Government supporters in this way.” 

That was the only reference to this matter in the letter in question. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Are the Government of India prcT3ared to 
prosecute these persons against whom charges of bribery and corruption 
have been made or to hold a public inquiry generally into this matter T 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Does the Honourable 
Member refer to these particular allegations I have got here ? It would 
nob be I think for the Government of India to initiate a prosecution ; 
it is a matter for the Bengal Government to consider. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Will you instruct them to do so ? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : No, Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Do you not regard the matter as of 
sufficient importance ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : I regard it as of 
Terj'" great importance and I am making inquiries as to the law. I am 
perfectly willing to forward to the Government of Bengal copy of the 
questions and answers in this House and invite their attention to. the 
points raised in them. It is not for the Government of India to instruct 
the Bengal Government to institute a prosecution. 


B. —Services. 

Basis ov the Recruitment Calcueation supplied to the Lee Com:mis- 

SION. 

■■'Mx. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table tiie erJculations which were supplied to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services referred to in paragraph 35 of viieir 
Report which would enable reci'iiitmcnt on the scale recommended by them 
of Indians and Europeans and produce a 50 to 50 cadre in about uftocn 
years ; and 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to explain on what basis it lias 
been assumed thr.i there would be a future rate of retirement amongst 
officers, of not les.s than 10 per cent above the normal ; and will the Govern- 
ment also la,v on ilie table of the House all the information upon which 
this assumption uu.i the calculations referred to have been made ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The calculations 
referred to were not supplied by the Government of India to the Roj^al Com- 
mission and have not been communicated to the Government of India by the 
Boyal Commission. The Government of India, however, have subse- 
quentlj* examined the question for themselves. Calculating on the basis 
•of the number of officers now in the Indian Civil Service and the normal 
rate of retirement to. be expected, it may be anticipated that 738 
European officers out of a total of 1,111 ivill have retired after 15 years, 
leaving 373 still serving of those now in the Service. The full number 
of European recruits required on the proposals of the Lee Commission 
is about 22 annual^, which would mean 330 in 15 years. But it is 
evident that this year we shall be about 15 short in European' recruit- 
ment. Therefore assuming that in future our requirements are met in 
full we shall get about 315 recruits in 15 years. Some of these will 
become casualties, and the addition to our European strength at the end 
of 15 years would not be much above 300. Adding this to the 373 
officers still expected to be serving, the total European strength after 
15 years appears likely to be about 675 out of a sanctioned strength 
of 1350 or exactl 3 '- one half. This, however, makes no allowance for the 
rate of retirement above the normal. It appears to the Government of 
India on the whole that the Royal Commission have understated rather 
than overstated the rapidity in the process of Indianization in the Indian ' 
Civil Service to be anticipated from their recommendations. The 
reference by the Commission to a rate of retirement 10 per cent, above 
the normal is understood by the Government of India to mean that 
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instead of taking the normal rate of decrease of about 4 per cent, 
annually, they would have assumed a rate of about 4.4 per cent. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Arc the Government of India in a 
position to state as to whether the assumption of retirements of 10 per 
cent, above the normal inchidcs retirements which might take place on 
political grounds ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I think it is assumed to 
deal with the possibility of short recruitment. 


C.— Military. 

Resolutions op the Assemuly on the Esuer Committee’s Report. 

•'Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : With reference to my Resolution 
moved on the 4th of July 1923, regarding certain Resolutions of the 
Assembly on the Esher Committee’s Report, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether the Seeretaiy of State has since pa.ssed any 
orders accepting these Resolutions, and, if not, Avhat steps have been 
taken bj' the Government of India to urge the points on the Secretary of 
State ? 

Mr. E. Burdon ; The answer to this question is very long and very 
obscure unless it is read with the replies to previous questions, which 
are quoted, and with your permission I will lay it on the table. 

The contents of the four earlier Resolutions, which formed the sub- 
ject of the Honourable klember’s Resolution referred to in the present 
question were analysed in the statement which was laid on the table of 
this House on the 2nd July 1923 in reply to starred question No. 55. 1 
will deal seriatim Avith the items mentioned in that statement. 

Items 1 and 7 . — A further representation has been addressed to the 
Secretary of State on the subject of the admission of Indians to the com- 
missioned ranks of the Royal Artillerj’’, Royal Engineers, and the Royal 
Air Force, and on the subject of increasing the number of King’s commis- 
sion in the army granted annually to Indians. The question of the 
measures to be adopted for the recruitment and training of Indians as 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine was examined by the Indian Mercan- 
tile i\Iarine Committee, Avhose report is at present under the considera.- 
tion of the Government of India. 

Items 2 to 6 . — ^No further action of a specific character and no further 
reference to the Secretary of State are required in regard to those 
items. 

Item 8 . — ^No further action of a specific character is at present re- 
quired in regard to this item. 

Items 9 and 10 . — The position remains unaltered. 

Item 11 . — A Committee has been appointed under a Resolution of , 
this House to inquire into the question of improving the organization of 
the Territorial Force. 

Item 12 . — Effect has been given to this recommendation. 
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(h) 39 Avcre, grant ccl probationary King’s Coinmis-inns wtli effect 
iroin the 1st December 1919. 3 failed to qualify. 

(c) The Government of India have no information on the point. 

(d) 33 of the Indian cadets vho verc appoinicd on ]-iobal:nn vere 
subsequently granted King’.s- Commissions v'itb effect from the 17th 
JTuly 1920. As regards the other 6, one died, 2 veie found unsuitable 
•and 3 Tesignod. 

(c) The ansAver is in the affirmative^ 

(/) No. The military training which was undergone by the 
Wellington cadets in Britain commenced on the 20lh September "l918, 
while that of the July 1918 batch of Sandhurst cadets commenced on 
the 10th September 3918. 

(p) The Wellington cadets A\ere not given seniority over all the 
Sandhurst cadets referred to by the Honourable Ivlember for 70 per 
•cent, of Sandhurst cadets Averc commis.sioned Avith effect from the 17th 
December 1919 and 30 per cent. Avere commissioned AAu'tli effect from the 
16th July 1920. The Government of India are not aAA'are of the reasons 
which led to the extension of the perio.d of training in respect of this 
'30 per cent, of the July 3918 batch of Sandhtirst cadets. 

(Ji) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
•given on the 22nd Pebruaiy 3922 to question No. 196. 


Bevision of Pay of British Military Officers. 

*Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : Will the Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether any scheme for the revision of the pay of British 
Officers in the Indian Army and British Officers of the British 
Army serving in India has been, submitted to the Secretary 
of State ; 

(Z)) if so, when the proposals inA'olved in the said scheme AA'ere 
started and whether these proposals or any of them came 
under the scrutiny or notice of the Retrenchment Committee 
in 1923 with reference to the existing and expected expendi- 
ture of the Government in the Militarj’- Department and the 
prospective scheme of retrenchment recommended by them ; 

'(c) whether the scheme Avill be pliiced on the table of the House 
or a statement will be made to the House of its main features 
with particular reference to the financial burdens and results 
thereby invoNed ; 

‘ ' ' (d) whether it is a fact, as the “ London Times ” Simla correspond- 

ent has' stated in' its issue of the 11th July last, that 
the scheme “ is designed to' improve the lot of the married 
officer though it will reduce the" pay pf the unmarried com- 
missioned ranks ” ; 

•(e) whether the attention of the Government has been draArn to 
the question put in the House of Commons by Lady Astor 
on the 15th July .last and the supplemental questions thereon 
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nnd llio reply of ilic Under Secretary Richard.'^ to the effect 
that the decision of the India Office to apply SJ 
per cent. I’cduction to the ■whole pay of the officers of the 
Indian Army was being reconsidered and tl)at in any case 
the revised rates of pay would date from July 1st ; 

(/) whether any provision has been made for the purpose in the 
current year’s Budget, and if so, under what head ; 

(p) if not, whetl’.cr any part of this expenditure is votable and 
' whether any demand will be moved for a supplemental or 
excess grant under any head thereof to enable the Ilouse to 
discuss the scheme ? 

Mr. E. Bxirdon : (o) Yes, 

(h) Consideration of the matter was initiated in November 1923, that 
is, after the Retrenchment Committee had submitted their Report. 

(c) It i.s not proposed to la 5 ' on the table a copy of the scheme in 
its present form, and Government arc not at present in a position to make 
to the House any more detailed .statement on the .subject than that which 
I will now give. The existing rales of pay of King’s commissioned 
officers of tlse Army in India were adopted for a period of 5 years in 
1919 ; and under the announcement made in Army Instruction (India) 
No. 914 of 1919, which followed a similar announcement made in the 
United Kingdom, these rates of pay were due to be revised in 1924 with 
reforcncc to the cost of living. I invite the attention of the Honourable 
Member in this connection to the observations in paragraph 3 et seq on 
pages 281-282 of the Indian Retrenchment Committee’s Report. It is 
in compliance with tlie undertaking which I have mentioned that the 
rales of jmy of Army officei-s have been I'cviewed. While doing this the 
opportunity has been taken of considering whether it is not desirable to 
introduce in India the differentiation between the pay of single and married 
officers which was adopted in tlic United Kingdom in 1919, aud also 
of considering the possibility of removing certain anomalies xvliicli have 
come to light in the experience of tlie pa.st 5 years. The whole matter 
is still under discussion between the Govei-nment of India and the Sec- 
retary of State, and no final conclusion has 3 "ct been reached. • 

(d) It is a feature of the scheme which has so far been framed 
that the married officer should receive an allov/ance which would not be 
given to the single officer, and that in this way the unmarried officer 
shoidd receive less emolnmeuts than the married officer. 

(c) Government have seen reports of the questions and answers 
in the House of Commons referred to bj’’ the Honourable Member. 

if) While no specific provision was made for the purpose in the 
current year’s budget, it is not anticipated that the scheme which has 
BO far been framed xvould if accepted involve any excess over the total 
of lire Army Estimates for the jmar. 

ig) The expenditure is not votable, and as already stated, no 
supplementary grant would be involved but an opportunity for discus- 
sion in tile Assemblj’ would no doubt ai’ise in connection with tue revised 
budget for 1924-25 and the original budget for 1925-26. 
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D-— Financiaf , 

Public Subscriptions to tue Government op India Loan, 

Increase in tue Bank Rate, 

Stringency op the Indian Money SIarket. 

1 

£ir Purshotamdas Thaknrclas : 1. What is the total amount of the 
GoAernment of India loan subscribed this year by the public 1 

2. Is it a Pact that the Bank Rate Avas increased by 1 per cent, to 
5 per cent, in the third Aveek of Augu.st la.st ? 

3. Will Government name similar precedents in the last 25 years 
AAhen the Bank Rate had to be put up in the month of August ? 

4. Are Government aAvare that the money market in India is tighter 
at present than in corresponding periods of normal ycar.s 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : (1) The amount subscribed by 
the public to the Government of India Rupee Loan thi.s year Avas 
Rs. 13,20,77,200. 

(2) The Imperial Bank of India raised it.s rate from 4 per cent, 
to 5 per cent, in the third 'Aveek of August 1924. 

(3) The bank rate Avas raised in 1906 and 1918 by the Bank of Bengal 
from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent, during August, from 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent, and from 4 per cent, to 6 per cent, by tlie Bank of Bengal and, 
the Bank of Bombay, respectively, in 1914 Avhile in 1915 to 1921 inclusive 
the bank rate Avas 5 per cent, or over throughout August except that in 
the ease of the Bank of Bombay it Avas raised from 4 per cent, to 5 per 
cent, in the middle of August 1916. 

(4) On the Avhole I think it is time to say that the money market 
in India is more stringent at the moment than usual at this time of the 
year, 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik Hoav far is the GoAmmment loan responsible 
for this increase in the bank rate ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I Avmuld ask that the rest of 
the questions might be put, because the ansAvers to mo.st of these supple- 
mentary questions Avill probably be found in the answers to the original 
.questions. 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik : I suppose I shall have an opportunity to 
put supplementary questions afterAvards on all questions. 


Stringency of the Money Market. 

Fixing op a new Gold Ratio fob the Rupee. 

Revision op the present CukPvEncy Policy op Goa^ernment. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : 

5. In view of the satisfactory state of the currency, Avill GoA’grnment 
be pleased to explain the scarcity of money that Avas perceived last season 
and is felt as early as SeptembeT this year ? 
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G. Are Government aware that apprehensions are Avidely entertained 
that unless the Government of India change their policy followed till 
now and arrange for automatic expansion of the country’s currency, the 
tightness of the money market may increase seriously and affect the 
murketting of the crops of India during the next six months ? 

7. Will Government be pleased to state their policy regarding pro- 
vision of adequate currency in case of the apprehensions stated in 
question (6) above prevailing ? 

6. Will Government be pleased to state when they expect — 

(«) to take steps themselves to change the ratio in the Statute, or 

(Z>) to give necessary facility for, and support to, a non-official 
klember suggesting a change from the two shilling ratio ? 

9. (fl) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a telegram 
from London priijted in the Bombay Chronicle of the 27th August last, 
vherein it is staled that Lord Meston and Sir James Wilson btated last 
luonth that it is of great importance to the trade of India and the welfare 
of the population that the value in gold of the rupee should be stabilised ? 
Are Government aware that it is further stated by these authoi'ities with 
considerable experience of Indian Finance that now that the rupee is 
Bgan worth -V of the gold in a sovereign, it will require no great 
effort to stabilise it at that rate ? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the issue of the 
Financial News of London which sas’^s that the continuance of the two 
shillings ratio-on the Statute-book has brought India’s trade and industry 
to the verge of faanlcruptcy ? 

10. Are Government prepared to consider the question of appointing 
a Committee in India with a majority of Indians to revise the ]iresent 
currency policy of the Government of India with special reference to 
provision of adequate currency and other cognate details ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I propose to give a separate 
answer to question No. 9. In reply to the remainder of the questions, 
T think it will be more useful to make a general statement than to 
reply to each question independently in isolation. 

(9) (a) I do not think that Lord Meston has expressed himself 
in favour of the immediate stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 4d. gold. Sir 
Janies Wilson, writing to the “ London Times ” on the 22nd August .1924 
does indeed advocate this course, but in doing so he writes : 

“ It miffht be necessary to reduce the quantity of rupee currency in circulation 
and this could most easily be done by ivithdrawing a portion of the greatly inflated 
note circulation. ’ ’ 

This does not suggest that Sir James Wilson is closely acquainted with 
ITOsent day financial conditions in India. 

Cb) The statement that the continuance of the 2-shilliug ratio on 
the Statute-book has brought India’s trade and industrj’- to the verge 
of bankruptcy seems to me patently incorrect and not to deserve serioas 
attention either from the Honourable Member or from the Government. 

In regard to the remainder of the questions, tlu-ee sepai’alo points 
ai’c raised : 
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(a) the coiitimifincc ol I'iic filntulory ratio of 2 shilling gold for 
the viipac ; 

(h) the question of .snhsfiluling a ratio of lx. 4(1. gold ; and 

(c) stringency in the money market, 

'i'hcsc questions arc inlcr-connected hut not so closely I liiink as is 
implied in the question. 

Afi regards (a), the Government, ns has been staled more limn once, 
regard the 2 shilling ratio an inoperative hut harmless. They desire tliat 
in due course an c.Tcctivo ratio .should he suh.stituted for the 2 shilling 
ratio, hut it is nccc.ssary first of all to he .sure that v.'hatever nev,' ratio 
is decided upon can he made fully cfiectivc as ivel) a.s to determine v.-hat 
the new ratio ought to be, I would point out to the Ilononrahle Memhor 
that a ratio of i-s. 4(1. gold would have been as inoperative during the 
last busy season as the 2 shilling ratio w.-is, and that the 2 .shilling ratio 
cannot, therefore, he said to have prevented the automatic expansion of 
the currency. 

(h) The Government do not think that it will he in the interests 
of India to.fix a new gold ratio for the rupee forthwith, at a lime v.'hcn 
countries like Holland, Switzerland and South Africa regard a return 
to the gold standard in llieir own ca.se as a somewhat rash eajnnumont 
until tiiey arc more certain of what will happen to sterling. The 
Kiitisfactory outcome of the London Conference on Reparalious un- 
f’oubledly gives hope that the moment for action trill ho .sec^'lcr.ttod, hut 
it has not yet arrived. When the time comes, it will bo necotsmy that 
the Government .should bo in a position to make the rate dcsuiied upon 
fully effective, and that there should he means for supporting the cx- 
ch.nngc if it threatens to fall below the new st.atutory rate — a point 
whieli is not provided for in the Bills of wliich the Honourable Hiuuhcr 
ha.e given notice. Moreover, before action can he taken very careful 
consideration must he given to the quc.stiou whether a rate of l.s. 4(1. 
gold or .some higher rate is most likely to he beneficial to India, regard 
being had to the intcre.sts of the consumer and the tax-payer as well 
a.s the other interests concerned. The Government are not in a po.sition 
TO fix the date when they expect themselves to be in a position to introduce 
legislation for altering the existing .statutory ratio. Until that time 
comes, they are not prepared to support or give facilities to legislation 
on the subject introduced by a r.on-olTicial iilcmher. The (lue.stion of 
ajqminting a Committee to consider and advise on eurrene}' policy before 
action is finally taken is one to ivliich the Government have given, and 
Will give, careful consideration. -They are not, however, iircparecl to 
make an announcement on the subject at present. 

(c) I have left to the last the question of stringenc}’’ in the money 
market. Until the economic disturbances caused by the war when 
India’s currcnc 3 ’' was greatly expanded have receded further into the 
background and until the new savings annuallj’ available for capital 
investment in India become more nearly equal to the demand, some 
stringency is probably unavoidable during the hus;v season in India. 
A rise in the bank rate maj’’ exercise a salutary check on speculation, 
but a very bigh rate long continued must hamper legitimate trade. 
I bare alreadj' pointed out that a ratio of 1.5. 4d. gold would not- in any 
XV-ay have relieved the stringency during the last busj" season whereas 
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the Government Were able, by issuing currency notes to a total of 
12 crores against sterling in London, to provide material relief over 
and above the relief afforded by the emergency currency legislation. 
The Government recognise that, quite apart from the natural affection 
for cheap money vi'hich is always to be found in certain portions of 
any business community, there is serious disquietude at present in India 
in regard to the tightness of money and its possible effects during the 
c.oming busy season. The Government have already announced certain 
relaxations in the rules regarding the issue of emergency currency. 
Apart from this, they have every intention of using to the fullest extent 
necessary their powers to issue currenej^ against purchases of sterling. 
l>ut the Government are confident that by the free use of the powers 
available to them under existing conditions they will be in a better 
position to provide suitable relief for undue stringency during the 
loming winter than if they were to imoceed immediately and, as they 
believe, hastily to alter the statutory ratio of the rupee. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I hope the Honourable Member will 
not mind if 1 put a few supplementary questions arising out of the state- 
ment that he has made. I would rather not put these questions if he 
should mind it. The Honourable Member said that the tightness of the 
money market has put a stop to speculation, klay I know. Sir, if the 
Governm.ent of India have any information as to speculation being rife or 
even likely in any important market in India at present ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Certainly the Government have 
general information as to the state of various markets. Some forms of 
S])cculation may be desirable. Speculation in itself is not an undesirable 
thing. It is a mere question of its reasonable limits. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: My question v/as — are the Govern- 
m.ent aware of any objectionable form of speculation being rife at present 
which should be checked by tight money market ’/ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not think I can really be 
expected to enter into an argumentative discussion of this sort in answer 
to a question. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : With regard to the relaxation of 
rules, the Honourable Llember said that the relaxation is that 4 crores are 
available to the Imperial Bank at 7 per cent. Do the Government of India 
propose to further consider the advisability of some more concessions in 
view of the tightness of the money market at present ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; I do not think 1 can add an^'- 
thing to the answer which I have already given on that point. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Is not 7 per cent, itself a very heavy, 
rate ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It may or may not be. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta i I want a definite answer ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I have given it. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Is it high in comparison with the, London 
market rate ? I want a comparison to be made. 

The Honourable Sir Hasil Blackett ; I;r"’ve given 
that is possible, namely, that 7 per cent, verv', 

may be a very loiv one. 
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Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : It is not an answer ; it i.s an evasion. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalturdas The Honourable Hoih])or lias also 
referred to some stringency. iMay I ask the llononrablo Jlcraber if he 
is aware that per cent. Govcrninent paper lias gone down during the 
cour.se of the last four wcok.s from 681 to 63^, that the 1026 Loan lia.s'gone 
down from Hs. lOljlOjO to Ks. 99jl2l0 and that the latest Loan of the Gov- 
ernment of India, to which the public subscribed 13 crores has gone down 
by Rs. 2 per cent. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The latest figures that I saw 
did .not .show’ such a largo fall ; but I am perfectly .aware that there has 
been a con.siderabic fall. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas ; Will the Honourable Member slate 
whether he is in a position to say in what ca.sDS 7 per cent, w’ill be con- 
sidered to be a high rate of interest and in what cases it will be coh.sidered 
a low rate of interest 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member wore 
trjdng 10 hold up jn-oducc on borrowed money w-heu it ought to be sold 
7 per cent, might be a very desirable rate. 

Idr. Jamnadas M. Iilehta : Is it a fact that as a result of this new 
statutory rate, the currency has been contracted to the extent of 62 crores ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That, Sir, is a quc.stion of ariili- 
mctic. if you take the effect of the old statutory rate from the date when 
it was lirst made effective, then it will bo seen that the currency was in- 
creased by more than 62 crores. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : I mean from 1920r-onvvards Is it not a 
fact that as a result of this new rate it is less by 62 crores than it would 
otla^rwusc have boon ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am not sure exactly from 
what dale the contraction of the currency has begun. But there has been 
some de.sirable contraction of the currency during the last four years. If 
the Honourable Jilcmber will put dowm a question on this subject, I shall 
be able to give him an an.sw’er. I do not carry these figures in my head. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Would it be corroct to infer from 
the Honourable the Finance Iilember’s .statement that the Government of 
India are in favour of a higher ratio than Is. 4rZ. gold and that they have 
not yet made up their mind to change the ratio from 2s. gold ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett It wmuld not be a correct infer- 
ence. The correct inference Avould be that this matter is one which the 
Government think should receive careful consideration. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Is it not a fact that a higher rate of 
exchange is a very good incentive to imports ? 

The Honourable tSir Basil Blackett : It is not a fact. A rising rate 
of exchange may hoAvever have that effect. 

Mr. President : I think Honourable Members had bettor not put any 
more questions on this subject. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I wish to express my sincere ilianks 
to the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett for having given me this opportunity 
of bringing up this matter. 
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E. — Miscellaneous, 

Procedurk followed by the Indian Stores Department re Tenders fob 

Stores, 

=^Sir P. S. Sivasv.’’amy Aiyer : Will tlie Government be pleased^ 
to stale, if it is true : 

(a) Tliat tenders for stores to be purchased by the Indian Stores 
Department are advertised for in the Indian Trades Journal? 

{!)) That on the due date the tenders are opened publicly, in the 
presence of any tenderers who wish to be present and the 
prices quoted are read over to them ? 

(e) That a statement of all orders placed by the Department, with 
prices, is published weekly in leading papers in India ? 

2. If the reply to question No. 1 be in the affirmative, v/ill the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state, if there are any reasons why unlike the Indian 
Stores Department, the Master General of Supplies and the different rail- 
way administrations and the Railway Board do not follow this wholesome 
procedure ? 

The Honourable Irlr. A. 0. Chatterjee : 1. {a) The 'procedure in 
force in the Indian Stores Department is, wdienever time permits, to 
invite tenders for all i-equirements exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value by means 
of advertisements in the Indian Trades Journal and, in special cases, in 
leading newspapers . also. For urgent demands and demands under 
Rs. 5,000 in value tenders are invited from firms, borne on the list of the 
Chief Controller of Stores, which deal in the class of articles required. 

(&) and (c). The answer is in the affirmative. 

2. The Railway Board have instructed railway administrations to 
follow, as far as is practicable, the procedure indicated in parts 1, (a) 
and (5) of the question, and, though it would probabl}'^ not be feasible 
to publish Aveekly in the Icadins: newspapers a .statement of all the numerous 
orders, large and small, placed by railways, the Railway Board have also 
asked railway administrations to publish results of tenders called for 
pnbhclj'’ in the Indian Trades Journal. 

The methods of purchase adopted by the blaster. General of Supply 
vary according to the nature of the commodity. Generally speaking, these 
methods are directed to the securing of supplies of the requisite quality 
at the cheapest rates. The methods actually followed are as follows : 

(a) Food grains are purchased wholesale in the principal growing 
centres through the agency of a commercial firm of standing 
and tenders for the agency are invited through the medium 
of the various European and Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce in India. 

(&) ^Yheat products are obtained by milling Government wheat 
at mills taken under Government control. 

(c) Coal and colce are obtained through the Chief Mining Engineer, 

Railway Board, who places his orders with the collieries. 

(d) Petrol, mineral oil, lubricants and paints. Tenders are invited 

from the producers and manufacturers and their accredited 
agents who are the only wholesale source of supply. 
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(e) Misccllaflieous stores including Ordnance stores. A list of 
approved firms, whose credentials and resources have been 
ascertained, is maintained, and tenders are invited from these 
firms. 

In view of the market conditions obtaining in respect of the classes 
of stores with which the Master General of Supply deals it is considered 
lhat_ the existing procedure has many advantages, but the question will 
receive further consideration. 

Stokes for the JIastek General op Supply, the Eailway Board and' 
- Railway Administrations. 

•''Mr. A. Sangaswami Iyengar : Will the Government be pleased 
to order the Master General of Supply, the Railway Board, and all the 
railway administrations in the future : 

(a) firstly to advertise for tenders of all their requirements above 
Es. 2,000 and also state in the tenders where the stores are 
required ; 

(Z>) secondly, to open all tenders publicly and read out the rates 
to the competitors who wish to be present ; 

(c) thirdlj’’, to publish weekly, in the leading papers, statements 
of all orders placed with prices. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Government are not prepared to issue orders 
to the Master General of Supply on the lines suggested. The procedure 
followed by that officer in the matter of obtaining supplies has already 
been fully described in the answer given to the Honourable Member's 
starred question immediately preceding this one, to which I would invite 
his attention: 

(a) As regards the Railway Board, they seldom, if ever, purchase 
stores, etc., without calling for tenders. With regard to the 
railway administrations, it would not be practicable .or 
economical in all cases for railwaj^s to advertise for tenders 
for all their requirements above Rs. 2.000, but this is done 
in the majority of ca.ses. There are cases in which advertis- 
ing for tenders Avould sei-ve no useful purpose or would 
cause delay in meeting urgent demands. The tender forms 
indicate where the stores are to be delivered. I may 
mention however that numerous railway advertisements for 
tenders already appear in the Indian Trades Journal and 
I will suggest to Agents that the practice should be extended 
as far as possible. 

(h) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to part (2) of his question immediately preceding this 
one. 

Mr. Chaman Lalh: Will Government be pleased to inform the House 
as to the procedure adopted in giving tenders for railway sleepers to 
Spedding and Co.? 

Purchase or Railway and other Stores through the Indun Stores 

Department. 

■■Ttb:. W, S. J. Willson : With refei-ence to the statement of Sir 
Charles Innes in this Assembly on 2nd March 1922 to the effect that 

" If this Indi.in Stores Dep.^rtment is established, it will purchase for tbo 
State Eailv.-.ays all railway materials which can be procured in India...... Then 
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the Stores) Dcpartmbnt •(voulcl be mainly occupied in bujang rsiilway materials not only 
for State Kailways but for Company Eailways also-” 

(a) Is it the case that purchases for railways are being made 
by the railways in direct communication with the London 
Stores Department independently of the Indian Stores 
Department ? 

^b) Will Government be pleased to state their ’policy in the 
matter of the utilisation of the Indian Stores Department 
by State-worked railways,- Company managed State-owned 
lines, the Post and Telegraph Department and the Military 
Department ? 

The Honourable Kr. A. 0. Chatterjee : (a) Although the State- 
’(vorked Railways indent direct on the London Stores Department for such 
stores as they consider must be obtained from outside India under the 
new Stores Rules, copies of ail such indents are sent hy those Railway 
administrations to the Indian Stores Department, which advises the rail- 
way concerned if any articles included in such indents are manuiaptured 
and can suitably be purchased in India. 

Company-w’orked Railways make their o’.vn arrangements for the 
■ purchase of stores either direct in India or through their Boards of 
Directors in England. 

(b) I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the recent 
letter dated the 18th August 1924, addressed to the State-worked Railways 
and to the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, copies ^of 
■which were laid on the table on the 17th September 1924 in answer to 
Mr. Neogy’s starred question No. 2135. Other Company-worked Railways 
have been furnished with a copy of the letter addressed to the East Indian 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula R^lways, and the Railway Board 
propose to discuss the matter nest month -with the Agents of aU railways. 

The Indian Stores Department has already been entrusted with large 
purchases of textiles and also engineering plant and materials required 
b.v the Army. The Department has also taken over the purchase of various 
classes of stores used by the Post and Telegraph Department. The question 
of utilising the Stores Department to a greater extent in connection with 
the purchase and inspection of stores on behalf of the.se departments is 
under the consideration of Government. 


Revision op' Railway Coal Contbacts made in 1921. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Sir, I beg to put, with the consent of 
the Commerce Department, the following question : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state if any changes have been 
made either regarding quantities or rates in the contracts for coal made 
in 1921 by the then Mining Engineer to the Railway Board ? 

(b) If -the reply to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the total direct saving to Government by such 
change t 

' Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I, should like, if t.bg House will permit mo, 
to go rather beyond the limi '^y Hono' -P-riend’s question in 

order to make the position- . 
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At the beginning of the current year deliveries under the contracts 
for rail-borne coal made in 1921, by the advice of the then Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board, were in arrears to the extent of rather over 2^ 
million tons. Railways were well stocked with coal ; they were liable 
tinder the contracts to take over' four million tons this year at the rates 
fixed for this year in the coniracts j they did not require any of the 
arrears ; and the Railway Board were advised that under the terms of 
the contracts they were not obliged to take them. They, therefore, 
instructed the Chief Mining Engineer to cancel the arrears. 

Representations ivere immediately received from the coal trade 
protesting against this action, and in consequence two Members of the 
Railway Board proceeded at once to Calcutta witli the object of coming 
to an amicable solution. They and the present Chief Mining Engineer 
met the officials of the Indian Mining A.ssociation and Federation in 
conference at the beginning of July and arrival at the following arrange- 
ment : 

(t) The cancellation of past arrears amounting, as I have said, 
to over 2^ million tons of coal to stand ; 

(n) Coal supplied under the contracts this year to be paid for at 
prices Rs. 2 less per ton than the contractual r.atcs for 
Deshurgarli and Re, 1-4-0 le.ss per ion than the contractual 
rates for coals of otlier descriptions, 

(in) Contractors accepting this arrangement to be given contracts 
for the requirements of railways in 1925-26 at rates four annas 
per ton less than the revised rates fixed for this year, and 
for quantities based on the quantities provided for in this 
year’s contracts and determined in the following manner. 
Where a contractor was in no way in default, that is to 
say, wliero responsibility for the arrears of previous years 
could in no w'ay be attributed to him his contract for 1925-26 
is for the full conlractual quantity for the current year ; in 
other cases the contract for 1925-26 is for 75 per cent,, 
50 per cent., 25 per cent., or exceptionally nil, according 
to the measure of the contractor’s responsibility for the 
default which has produced the arrears. The effect of this 
part of the arrangement is that we have contractird for 
rather over 3 million tons next year or about a million tons 
less than the contractual quantity for this year. 

(iv) The contractual quantities for this and next 3 'ear to he taken 
at the revised prices wdthout cancellation of any arrears 
remaining to be delivered after the termination ox each 
year. 

me estimated direct saving to our revenues in the current year 
from this revision of the contracts by mutual arrangement is 65 lakhs. 

All I have so far said applies only to the rail-home contracts for 
coal made in 1921. At the instance of the Railway Board acting under 
the authority of the Government of India the contracts for sea-borne 
coal made in 1921 by Indian raiRvays have been repudiated by the rail- 
ways concerned, and as suits have been lodged against tlie repudiation 
and are still stib judice, I regret that I am unable to give the Honourable 
Member at present any further information with regard to the sea-borne 
Sgntra,ctg. '•> 
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Mr. W. S. J. Willson : Have Government purchased any coal by, 
private treaty since those negotiations referred to in July ? 

hlr. A. A. L. Parsons : I tliink not, Sir, at any rate not for the rail- 
vay.s who arc concerned witli the rail-borne contracts I have beon^ men- 
tioning. I undcr-stand tliat the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway has lately called 
for Icndors ; but it vas not concerned with the contracts with vdiich J 
have now been dealing. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalnirdas : Can the IlonourUble Member give a 
rough idea of the amount involved in the suits wdiich are pending ip 
Courts i 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : I should prefer not to. Sir. 


Suppression* or Tim Opium Traffic. 

•■•Lala Buni Ghana : 1. (o) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to :>n extract from a letter written by an American lady to 
'.laliatma Gandhi, published in “ The Young India ” of 31st July 1924, 
in which she, on the strength of a quotation from a bulletin, issued by 
the British Society for the suppression of the opium trade, says : 

“ Inili.i ir> ntill ponniUed to supply five Eastern Governments with as much opium 
ns they oiTieially risk for, that in spite of the boasting that she docs not sell tho drug 
to private peraons in those five countries, by agreement slio drenches them, with 
narcotics, wliich find llicir w.ay by smugglers into China, and that while a Dangerous 
Drug Act forbidding tho uiiliecnacd possession of opium and its derivatives is passed 
for lingland, the Dritisli India Government yet maintains this scandalous and nefarious 
traffic ” ? 

(b) Are the facts stated in part (a) correct, and is the indictment 
brought by the Briti.'^h Soeietj* for the suppression of tho opium trade 
against the Government of India true 7 

2. Are Government prepared to lake any steps or adopt measures 
to remove or extenuate the existing stale of tilings in the matter of manu- 
faclnre and exjiort or opium to other countries. 

The Honoiurable Sir Basil Blackett; 1. (o) The answer is irt the 
affirmative. 

(h) No. The accusation is on the face of it a hysterical misrepre- 
sentation of the facts and entirely false both in its substance and in its 
implications. 

2. The Government of India are strictly complying with their obliga- 
tions under the Hague Opium Convention in the matter of export of 
opium and are not prepared to take further action independently of these 
obligations. If the importing GoAmmments concerned decide to restrict 
the amount imported, the exports from India will be automatically reduced. 
The fact that this involves a further reduction in the revenues of the 
Government of India, which liave already been greatly reduced by the ac- 
tion voluntarily taken by the Government of India, will not for a moment be 
allowed to affect the Government’s attitude. But it is for the other Gov- 
ernments concerned, if they think that the opium imported is not being 
put to legitimate uses — of which I have no evidence — and not for the 
Government of India, to take action. Indeed action by the Government 
of India would seem to invph*-" an unwarrantable slu? on the good faith 
and capacity of the er . ' 'juts jg r 
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Dr. H. S. Gour ; May I beg to inquire, in view of the fact that the 
Government of India adhere to the Hague Opium Convention, what steps 
they have taken to assure themselves of the fact that the non-export of 
Indian opium does not stop the consumption of opium and that there has 
not been a large production of indigenous opi\im in China which replaces 
exported Indian opium, thereby entailing upon the Indian revenue a con- 
siderable loss which is not justified by the correspondingly reduced con- 
sumption of opium in the countries to which exports from India were 
previously made, 'o 

The Honoiurable Sir Basil Blackett : I think that the Honourable 
gentleman is correct in suggesting that the results of the stoppage of 
export of opium from India hitherto have been somewhat disappointing. 
It is very doubtful if there has been any decrease in the consumption of 
opium in China and there has been a large increase in the exports of opium 
from Persia and Turkey. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : And the local growth of opium, the local cultivation 
of opium reported in all the papers of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I implied that in my answer. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Statmad showing Ads passed hg the Indian Legislature during the September 

Session, 1921, 

1. Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act (XV of 1024). 

2. Indian Post Office (Amendment) Act (XVI of 1024), 

3. Imperial Banl: of India (Amendment ) Act (XVII of 1024). 

4. Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Act (XVIII of 1924). 

5. Land Customs Act (XIX of 1924). 



APPENDIX II. 


Statement of official and non-official Bills pending before the Council of State 

and the Legislative Assembly. 


m. 

BUL 

Originating Chamber. 

- UsmsKS. 

m 

(o) OJJicial. 



1 

Indian Succession Bill . 

Council of State 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion. To be referred to 
a Joint Committee. 

2 

1 

! 

i 

Provident Funds Bill 

Ditto . . 

Passed by the Council of State 
and amended by the Assem- 
bly. The amendments to be 
taken into consideration by 
the Council of State. 


Code of Civil Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill. 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. 

4 

1 

1 

Indian Merchant Ship- 
ping (Amendment) 

Bill. 

Ditto 

Circulated for opinion and re- 
ferred to Select Committee. 
Report of the Committee pre- 
sented. 

'1 

Court-fees (Amendment) 
Bill. 

Ditto , 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. 

6 

Indian Soldiers (litiga- 
tion) Bill. 

Council of State 

Passed by the CouncO of State 
and referred to Select Com- 
mittee by the Assembly. 

7 

Ohsoeue Publications BUI 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

8 

Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill. 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion by the Assembly. 

9 

Workmen’s Breach of 

I Contract (Kepealing) 
BUI. 

1 Ditto 

i 

t 

Introduced only. 


(6) Non-o^jlcial, 



1 

2 

Hindu Inheritance (Be- 
moval of BisabUities) 
Bill. (hlr. Seshagiri 
Ayyar.) 

Hindu Law of Inheri- 
tenco (Amendment) 
Bill. (Mr. Seshagiri 
Ayyar.) 

Legislative Assem- 
bly. 

Ditto 

Passed by the last Legislative 
Assembly and laid on the 
table in the Council of State. 
Consideration in the Council 
of State postiKmod on the 
19th July, 1923. 

Ditto. 

3 

Indian Succession 

(Amendment) Bill. 

(The Honourable Sir 
Arthur Ftoom.) 

Council of State 

Introduced. To bo referred to 
a Joint Committee. 
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Statement of official and non-official Bills ■pending before the Council of Slate 
and the Legislatwe Assembh/—cont<l. 


No. 



•10 


11 


(i) Non-oficial — contd. 

Indian- Criminal I..avr 
Amendment (Re- 
pealing) Bill. (Dr.H. 
S. Gour.) 

Legal Practitioners Bill 
(Diwan Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar.) 

Legal Practitioners 
(Amendment) Bill 
(Jlr. K. G. XcQgy.) 

Code' of Criminal Pro- 
^dure (Amendment) 
Rill- (Dirvan Baha- 
dur T. Rangachariar.) 

Registration 
(Amendment) Bill, 
(ilr. K. Rama Aivan- 
gar.) 

Indian Penal Code 

• Bill, 

P^r H. S. Gour.) 

^ Ch'^ , ^iigious and 


12 


BiU. 

UJiwan Bahadur T. 
■*^ngachariar.) 

Coparcener’s Lia. 

13 Wwldy P^ents BiU. 
(Lwan Chaman LaU.) 

li Maternity Benefit BUI. 

(Mr. A. Ju Joshi.) 

15 Indian Raflrvays (Amend 

ment) Bai."^ 

C. Aeogy.) 

15 i Bp^eial Marriage (Amen f) 


Originating Chnmher. 


Ix;gislative As.sera- 
blv. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Rkmarks. 


Pawed hy the Lc ;i?lati ve Asscmlily. 
To be laid on the table in 
the Council of State. 


Introduced during the life time 
. of the last Assembly and cir- 
culated for opinion by ‘ the 
direction of that As-scmbly. 
Introduced aiid referred to Select 
Committee during the life time 
of the last Assembly. Report 
of the Committee presented on 
24th Julj', 102.3. 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committe. 


Ditto. 


Referred io Select Committee 
and K-eport of Committee 
^^^th Bill a-s amended ■'circula- 
ted for opinion by the Assembly. 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion by the Asscmblj-. Tlic 
debate on the motion for 
reference to Select Com- 
mittee yas adjourned on the 
loth September, 1924. 

Intrr^uced and circulated for 
opimon by the Assembly. 


Introduced and referred to 
Select Committee. 

Introduced only. 

Ditto. ‘ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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